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A  VISIT  TO  STEVENSON'S  SILVERADO 
By  James  B.  Carrington 

Illustrated  with  Photographs  by  the  Writer 

STEVENSON  had  the  happy  faculty  of  always  making 
the  best  of  the  worst  things.  Discomforts  that  to  the 
ordinary  mortal  would  have  been  almost  unbearable  were 
to  him  often  but  opportunities  for  humor.  With  this  saving 
grace  came  the  consequent  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
even  unpleasant  experiences  may  bring  the  receptive  mind 
a  certain  compensation  in  the  way  of  a  broader  outloolc  on 
humanity.  An  invalid  when  he  came  to  this  country,  he 
went  through  hardships  that  were  enough  to  kill  a  well  man. 
Nothing  but  his  sense  of  kinship  with  the  world  at  large 
and  his  tolerance  of  life  in  a  broad  way  could  have  pulled 
him  through  an  ocean  voyage  in  the  second  cabin,  about 
the  equivalent  of  the  steerage  of  to-day,  and  an  overland 
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trip  on  an  immigrant  tram.  Even  as  a 
means  of  providing  copy  for  a  possible 
book  it  was  certainly  in  his  case  little 
less  than  heroic,  though  he  was  the  last 
one  to  look  upon  it  as  other  than  a  more 
or  less  commonplace  experience.  There 
are  touches  all  through  the  descriptions 
of  his  ship  experiences  and  the  train  trip 
to  the  Pacific  coast  that  are  delightfully 


one  who  has  been  to  California  knows 
that  you  have  but  to  cross  the  bay  to 
find  the  climate  much  modified.  The 
fogs  lose  something  of  their  chill  even  no 
farther  away  than  Berkeley  or  Oakland. 
It  was  immediately  after  his  marriage 
in  San  Francisco,  the  real  motive  of  his 
journey  across  the  ocean,  that  Stevenson 
and  his  wife  and  step-son,  Lloyd  Os- 


and  amusingly  sympathetic.  He  had  a 
poet's  outlook  on  life  in  the  rough,  a 
vagabond's  love  of  contact  with  strange 
companions.  No  part  of  Stevenson's 
early  American  years  are  more  full  of 
romantic  interest  and  charm  of  the  un- 
conventional than  those  spent  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  is  still  a  large  tradition  in 
San  Francisco,  and  the  knowing  ones 
there  will  take  you  about  and  point  out 
the  places  he  used  to  frequent.  The  city 
was  not  kind  to  him  in  the  way  of 
climate,  however,  its  cold  fogs  enveloped 
him  and  preyed  upon  his  vitality  until 
he  was  compelled  in  sheer  self-defense  to 
seek  a  more  congenial  locality.     Every 


bourne,  started  for  the  mountains  that  lie 
near  Calistoga.  Their  first  intention  was 
to  go  to  a  place  called  Pine  Flat  in  the 
foot-hills  of  Napa  County  on  the  road  to 
the  Geysers;  but  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Kelmar,  a  Jew,  who  had  at  one  time 
kept  a  store  in  the  little  mining  town  of 
Silverado,  they  were  led  to  the  heights 
of  Saint  Helena  and  there  found  a  tem- 
porary home.  The  honeymoon  was 
spent  in  "isolation  and  independence" 
on  the  site  of  a  deserted  silver  mine  near 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  From  Calistoga 
the  prospect  is  a  pleasing  one,  and 
Stevenson's  first  impressions  were  such 
as  to  make  him  look  forward  with  satis- 
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faction  to  the  thought  of  a  home  there. 
"And  there  was  something  satisfactory 
in  the  sight  of  that  great  mountain  that 
enclosed  us  to  the  north:  whether  it 
stood  robed  in  sunshine,  quaking  to  its 
topmost    pinnacle   with    the    heat    and 
brightness  of  the  day,  or 
whether  it  set  itself    to 
weaving    vapours,    wisp 
after  wisp  growing,  trem- 
bling, fleeting,  and  fading 
in  the  blue." 

Mount  Saint  Helena, 
or  Silverado,  lies  some 
sixty  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco,  at  the  terminal 
of  a  branch  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  road,  and  in- 
land from  the  coast  about 
thirty  miles.  It  blocks  the 
head  ofthe  beautiful  Napa 
Valley  with  its  three  bold 
peaks  and  stands  high 
above  the  surrounding 
ranges.      On  the  right  it 


is  flanked  by  a  Une  of  bare  rug- 
ged volcanic  cliffs  whose  precipitous 
sides  rise  abruptly  from  the  green, 
tree  clothed  slopes  of  a  fine  canon. 
"The  whole  neighborhood  is  full  of 
sulphur  and  of  boiling  springs," 
giving  you  the  impression  that  nature 
has  here  passed  through  some  great 
cataclysm.  The  bare  cliffs,  the  up- 
heaved peaks,  and  the  great  canons  be- 
tween, bear  silent  witness  to  some  past 
upheaval. 

It  is  a  pleasant  ride  on  the  train 
up  the  Napa  Valley  to  Calistoga, 
From  the  town  to  where  the  "grade" 
begins  the  drive. is  one  of  constantly 
changing  views  of  the  big  mountain 
always  ahead,  with  broad  outlooks  over 
the  sunny  near-by  hillsides  covered  with 
vineyards.  The  way  up  the  mountain 
is  over  a  "  Private  Road — Automobiles 
Not  Aloud,"  you  learn  from  a  large 
signboard  nailed  to  a  tree,  just  as  you 
turn  in  from  the  public  highway  to  start 
up  the  long  cHmb.  It  may  be  a  good 
road  at  times,  but  after  a  rain  it  is  full  of 
deep  ruts  and  the  dried  clay  is  as  lumpy 
as  if  it  had  been  touched  with  the  frosty 
hand  ofa  much  less  genial  clime.  There  is 
"grade"  all  the  way,  with  few  resting- 


places  except  the  th a nk-you- ma'ams  at     ingwatch  over  the  Golden  Gate,  while  In 

the  beginning  of  each  new  steep.   In  the     the  middle  distance  Calistoga  and  St. 

six  or  seven  miles  of  constant  chmbing      Helena,  with    many     solitary    ranches 

there  are  all  kinds  of  experiences.  Now      scattered  about  among  the  vineyards, 

you  are  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  caiion,     lie  dozing  in  thewarm  sunshine.  Across 

shut  oiF  from  a  too  near 

realization  of  the  depths 

by  a  thick  border  of  tree 

tops,  again  you  come  out 

on  some  bare  rocky  ledge 

that  makes  you  hold  your 

breath;  a  little  beyond  the 

road    leads    through    an 

archof  dense  overhanging 

branches  that  make  a  dim 

twilight  and  gives  you  a 

feeling  of  being  in  a  cool 

leafy  tunnel.    There  is  a 

succession  of  inspiringout- 

looks  over  the  valley  and 

down  into  the  deeps  of  the 

tree-filled    caiions.     Way 

beyond    in  the  hazy  dis-         "'the  toll  house  stood  dozcnc  in   sun  and  dust  and 

tance  lies  Tamalpais  keep-  silence  like  a  place  e 
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the  canon  rise  up 
the  bare,  forbid- 
ding brown  cliffs 
with  here  and 
there  a  lone  pine 
standing  silhou- 
etted against  the 
.ky. 

The  Stages  that 
goover  St. Helena 
mountain  each 
way  every  day,  a 
distance  from  ter- 
minal to  terminal 
of  nearly  fifty 
miles,  afford  an 
opportunity  for 
appreciating  the 
skill  and  nerve  of 
the  California 
professional  dri- 
ver. Old-fash- 
ioned box  stages  id  ttc  le 
with  a  place  on 
the    back    for 

baggage  have  given  place  to  a  more 
modern  spring  wagon  with  four  broad 
seats.  Lighter  than  the  old-style  stage, 
they  offer    the    timid    traveler  a    surer 
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stability,  more 
likelihood  of  re- 
taining his  equi- 
librium around 
the  curves  and  on 
the  narrow 
ledges.  They  go 
up  and  down  at  a 
lively  gait,  rat- 
tling along  over 
the  bumpy  places 
and  on  the  edges 
of  precipices  at 
undiminished 
speed.  It  is  ter- 
ribly hard  on  the 
poor  horses,  and 
I  was  told  that 
both  teams  of  six 
each  are  killed 
off  regularly  once 
a  year.  Steven- 
ward."    "  son    celebrates 

Foss,  a  famous 
stage  driver  in 
his  day.  The  reputation  he  established 
is  well  sustained  by  the  drivers  of  to- 
day. Mr.  Palmer,  cool,  genial,  smiling, 
in    his  velveteen  coat  and    broad  som- 
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brcro,  is  a  worthy  successor  of  Foss.  He 
inspires  his  passengers  with  confidence 
and  rounds  out  his  schedule  with  the 
regularity  of  the  twentieth  century  hm- 
ited.  "Along  the  unfenced,  abominable 
mountain  roads,  he  launches  his  team 
with  small  regard  to  human  life  or  the 
doctrineof  probabilities.  Flinching  trav- 
ellers who  behold  themselves  coasting 


Toll  House  and  the  contents  of  the  ex- 
press box  made  to  yield  a  brief  festive 
season  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  road. 
Stage  drivers  have  concluded  that  there 
is  not  much  use  in  denying  the  demands 
of  a  chap  who  has  a  bead  on  you  with  a 
Winchester,  even  if  you  have  a  gun  your- 
self. The  diplomatic  way  is  to  up  with 
your  hands  and  show  the  fellow  with  the 
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eternity    at    every    corner    look    with 
natural  admiration  at  their  driver's  im- 


passive 

The  passing  years  have  made  few 
changes  in  this  part  of  California.  The 
road  agent  and  hold-up  have  not  yet  be- 
come mere  traditions  only,  they  are  still 
occasional  features  of  a  busy  season. 

Only  last  summer  the  Lalcepon  stage 
was  held  up  a  short  distance  from  the 


gun  that  you  prefer  a  whole  skin  to  any 
unnecessary  argument. 

The  Toll  House,  whence  it  is  but  a 
short  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  Silverado 
mine,  looks  to-day  much  as  it  did  when 
it  olFered  its  hospitality  to  the  Steven- 
sons.  The  ground  in  front,  a  narrow 
plateau  of  bare  earth,  affords  a  rest- 
ing place  for  the  stages.  "At  the  high- 
est point  [of  the  road  up    the  moun- 
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From  the  Toll  House  a  rough  stony 
road  leads  around  and  up  the  shoulder 
of  the  mountain,  under  a  leafy  archway, 
to  the  dump  and  the  "platform"  where 
the  Stevenson  house  stood.  "A  canon, 
woody  below,  red,  rocky,  and  naked 
overhead,  was  here  walled  across  by 
a  dump  of  rolling  stones,  dan- 
gerously steep,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  in  height.  A  rusty  iron  chute  on 
wooden  legs  came  flying,  like  a  monstrous 
gargoyle,across  the  parapet.  It  was  down 
this  that  they  poured  the  precious  ore; 
and  below  here  the  carts  stood  to  wait 
their  lading,  and  carry  it  mill-ward  down 
the  mountain.  The  whole  canon  was  so 
entirely  blocked,  as  if  by  some  rude 
guerilla  fortification,  that  we  could  only 
mount  by  lengths  of  wooden  ladder, 
fixed  in  the  hillside.  These  led  us  around 
the  farther  corner  of  the  dump;  and 
when  they  were  at  an  end,  we  still  per- 
severed over  loose  rubble  and  wading 
deep  in  poison  oak,  till  we  struck  a  tri- 


tains]  a  trail  strikes  up  the  main  hill  to 
the  leftward ;  and  that  leads  to  Silverado. 
A  hundred  yards  beyond,  and  in  a  kind 
of  elbow  of  the  glen,  stands  the  Toll 
House  Hotel.  A  water-tank  and  stables, 
and  a  gray  house  of  two  stories,  with 
gable  ends  and  a  verandah,  are  jammed 
hard  against  the  hillside.  There's  just 
room  for  the  road  and  a  sort  of  promon- 
tory of  croquet  ground,  and  then  you 
lean  over  the  edge  and  look  deep  below 
you  through  the  wood."  At  one  end  of 
the  house  is  the  watering  trough  with  its 
sparkling  cool  water,  and  the  "barrier," 
or  gate,  a  long  smoothly  trimmed  pine 
stick  that  is  swung  open  to  let  teams  pass 
as  they  come  up  or  start  down  the 
grade.  There  isn't  much  travel  over 
the  mountain,  for  it  is  not  a  drive  that 
anyone  would  take  for  fun.  The  stage 
and  a  few  heavily-laden  creaking  freight 
teams  that  carry  all  sorts  of  produce  and 
various  comforts  of  home  are  the  only 
regular  passers. 
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angular  platform,  filling  up  the  whole 
glen,  and  shut  in  on  either  hand  by  bold 
projections  of  the  mountain.  Only  in 
front  the  place  was  open  hke  the  pro- 
scenium of  a  theatre,  and  we  looked 
forth  into  a  great  realm  of  air,  and  down 
upon  treetops  and  hilltops,  and  far  and 
near  on  wild  and  varied  country.  The 
place  still  stood  as  on  the  day  it  was 
deserted."  The  house  was  "a  low 
brown  cottage,  planted  close  against  the 
hill,  and  overhung  by  the  foliage  and 
peeling  boughs  of  a  madrona  thicket. 
Within  it  was  full  of  dead  leaves  and 
mountain  dust,  and  rubbish  from  the 
mine." 

"Sixty  or  a  hundred  feet  above  our 
heads  we  could  see  the  strata  propped 
apart  by  solid  wooden  wedges  and  a  pine 
half  undermined,  precariously  nodding 
on  the  verge.  Here  also  a  rugged  hori- 
zontal tunnel  ran  straight  into  the  un- 
sunned bowels  of  the  earth." 

To-day  there  remains  of  the  house  but 


a  few  rough  boards  lying  about.  The  little 
tracks  that  lead  to  the  chute  on  the  edge 
of  the  platform  are  still  there,  however, 
together  with  a  shelter  for  the  forge. 
The  old  shaft  with  the  sound  of  trick- 
ling water  down  below  is  in  a  most  di- 
lapidated state.  Up  above,  cutting  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  rugged  mountain 
top,  is  the  ledge  with  its  supporting 
props  of  logs  and  sticks  to  keep  the 
walls  from  closing  up  the  gap.  From  the 
edge  of  the  ledge  another  steep  and 
rusty  old  iron-lined  chute  leads  down  to 
near  where  the  house  stood.  All  is  deso- 
lation and  neglect,  a  place  of  lost  hopes 
and  much  vain  labor,  a  barren  in  the 
wilderness  of  rock  and  forest.  It  is  a 
place  for  a  poet's  whim,  an  invalid's 
retreat  from  the  world  and  the  raw  air 
of  the  coast.  "A  sylvan  solitude,  and 
the  silence  was  unbroken,  but  for  the 
great  vague  voice  of  the  wind." 

As  I  climbed  up  through  the  man- 
zanita  and  madrone  trees,  and  over  the 


loose  stones  from  the  bottom  of  the 
dump  to  the  platform  and  on  up  the 
steep  to  the  ledge,  I  kept  vividly  in  mind 
the  author's  remarks  about  the  rattle- 
snakes that  made  life  miserable  for  the 
dog  Chuchu,  the  only  member  of  the 
family  that  seemed  fully  to  know  what 
they  were  and  to  appreciate  their  busi- 
ness. I  expected  every  moment  to  hear 
the  buzz  of  some  disturbed  reptile  guard- 
ian of  the  place,  and  was  prepared  to 
retreat  without  arguing  the  matter. 
There  are  no  snakes  now,  I  was  told  by 
Mrs.  Patten  of  the  Toll  House,  but  if 
they  are  not  there  all  signs  fail,  for  the 
conditions  are  ideal  for  a  line  crop  of  the 
best  variety  when  the  genial  sum- 
mer sun  warms  the  rocks. 

Silverado  did  not  prove  altogether 
satisfactory  as  a  health  resort,  either  for 
Stevenson  or  his  family,  for  even  there 
the  fogs,  that  are  such  a  picturesque 
feature  of  the  valleys,  found  him  out. 
They  crept  stealthily  up  the  high  moun- 


tain-side during  the  night,  bringing  with 
them  the  chill  and  the  scent  of  the  sea, 
as  well  as  a  suggestion  of  mystery  and  a 
rare  beauty  in  their  billowing  masses. 
Stevenson  describes  a  morning  spent  in 
watching  the  fogs:  "We  were  set  just 
out  of  the  wind,  and  but  just  above  the 
fog;  we  could  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
one  as  to  music  on  the  stage;  we  could 
plunge  our  eyes  down  into  the  other,  as 
into  some  flowing  stream  from  over  the 
par=pet  of  a  bridge;  thus  we  looked  on 
upon  a  strange,  impetuous,  silent,  shift- 
ing exhibition  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
and  saw  the  familiar  landscape  changing 
from  moment  to  moment  like  figures  in  a 
dream." 

He  must  have  gone  about  the  nearby 
countryagood  deal.  The  Petrified  For- 
est which  he  describes  with  considerable 
humor  is  some  six  miles  from  Calis- 
toga  in  an  opposite  direction  from  St. 
Helena  on  the  road  to  Santa  Rosa.  It 
hasn't  changed.     The  forest  itself  lies 
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among  the  thick  growth  of  manzanita 
bushes,  its  prostrate  trunks  mute  wit- 
nesses to  the  passing  of  time.  "Hollow- 
heart,  clinging  lumps  of  bark,  all  changed 
into  gray  stone." 

Cheese  borough's  Hotel  in  Calistoga 
IS  no  more.  Where  it  once  stood  is  now  a 
garden  plot  belonging  to  the  modern  and 
very  comfortable  hostelry  kept  by  a  pro- 
gressive and  kindly  German  family  who 
have  come  there  since  the  Stevenson  days. 
The  Springs  Hotel  has  also  disappeared, 
but  the  low  cottages  are  there  with  the 
rowsof  big  feather  duster  palms.  Beyond 
the  cottages,  plainly  indicated  by  their 
columns  of  ascending  steam,  are  the 
Springs,  on  a  low  flat  soggy  plain  that 
wobbles  with  the  impact  of  every  step. 
Strangely  enough  this  is  the  place  where 
the  natives  have  marked  out  a  race 
track.  Riding  a  horse  over  such  ground 
must  be  like  a  trot  on  a  spring  hobby- 
horse. In  the  cool  air  of  early  morning, 
with    hot    water   oozing    out    over    the 


ground  on  all  sides  and  clouds  of  steam 
constantly  arising,  this  place  is  a  vivid 
reminder  of  another  hot  district  the 
prospect  of  which  used  to  keep  some  of 
us  awake  o'  nights.  Calistoga  High 
Street,  with  its  low  square  built  houses, 
its  small  shops  and  not  infrequent 
irrigating  places  is  yet  typical  of  the 
California  town  of  the  old  order. 

Rufe  Hanson,  erstwhile  proprietor 
of  the  Silverado  Hotel,  and  his  garru- 
lous wife,  near  neighbors  and  helpers 
of  the  tenants  of  the  mine  home  are 
forgotten.  Whei 
stood  there  is  now 


:   the   Hanson    house 
I  hne  vineyard  on  the 


edge  of  the  blufl^  overlooking  the  valley 
below  and  the  mountains  that  lead  to 
the  Golden  Gate. 

If  the  vicinity  of  the  mine  was  a  de- 
serted waste  in  Stevenson's  time  if  is  to- 
day still  more  so,  except  that  the  cheer- 
ful nearness  of  the  Toll  House  gives  a 
pleasant  human  aspect  to  the  whole 
neighborhood.    There  is  an  air  of  pro- 
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gress,  of  wide-awake  interest  in  to-day 
about  the  present  mistress  of  the  place. 
Mrs.  Patten,  a  genial  hostess,  still  be- 
lieves in  the  mine,  and  says  it  would 
pay  big  now  if  worked,  and  her  husband, 
a  prospector  of  many  years'  experience, 
agrees  with  her.  The  Pattens  cherish 
Stevenson's  memory,  especially  the  son, 
a  fine  type  of  vigorous  and  alert 
young  manhood  in  business  in  San 
Francisco,  who  knows  every  detail  of  the 
Silverado  book,  and  the  traditions  of  the 
place.  Mrs.  Patten  has  half  a  dozen 
copies  of  "The  Silverado  Squatters," 
and  says  that  every  now  and  then 
some  visitor  sends  her  another  one.  She 
doesn't  believe  <i// Stevenson  said.  With 
an  author's  license  he  certainly  "ro- 
manced" about  some  things.  "It  is  a 
good  story,  though."  I  felt  that  possibly 
one  reason  for  a  slightly  critical  attitude 
might  be  theauthor's  lack  of  entire  faith 
in  the  value  of  the  mine. 


The  Stevensons  did  not  remain  very 
long  at  Silverado.  They  must  have  found 
it  in  spite  of  its  "isolation  and  independ- 
ence" a  most  inconvenient  place  to  live. 
They  went  there  in  May  and  left  for 
Scotland  in  July  upon  receipt  of  a  most 
cordial  invitation  from  the  author's 
father  to  visit  the  old  home.  The  story 
of  the  experiences  at  St.  Helena  to  which 
was  given  the  happy  title  of  "The  Sil- 
verado Squatters"  was  not  written  until 
two  years  later,  when  the  author  was 
again  seeking  health  in  Davos,  Switzer- 
land. Like  all  of  his  delightful  volumes 
of  travel  it  is  brim-full  of  human  interest, 
always  cheerful  in  spite  of  discourag- 
ing lack  of  comforts,  and  permeated 
with  the  charm  of  his  personality. 

Saint  Helena  or  Silverado  yet  bars 
the  progress  of  the  railroad  northward, 
but  there  is  talk  in  Calistoga  to-day  of  a 
project  to  extend  the  line  over  the  very 
height  of  the  mountain  itself. 


SEED-CORN   FOR    STORIES 

Bv  Brander  Matthews 


IN  the  characteristic  little  book  of 
little  essays  which  Mr.  Aldrich  has 
chosen  to  call  'Ponkapog  Papers'  there 
are  half  a  hundred  pages  of  "Asides" — 
fragmentary  and  unrelated  paragraphs, 
compounded  of  cleverness  and  shrewd- 
ness and  wit.  In  reading  these  pages  we 
feel  almost  as  though  the  author  had 
permitted  us  to  peep  into  his  note-book; 
and  we  find  ourselves  wondering  whether 
our  manners  ought  not  to  bid  us  close 
the  volume.  These  "Asides"  seem  to  be 
far  less  labored  and  less  self-conscious 
than  the** Marginalia,"  most  of  which 
Foe  chipped  out  of  the  longer  essays  and 
reviews  that  he  did  not  care  to  reprint  in 
full. 

Mr.  Aldrich  tells  us  that  in  the  blotted 
memorandum-book  from  which  he  has 
chosen  these  chance  paragraphs,  there 
are  a  score  or  two  of  suggestions  for  es- 
says and  for  sketches  and  for  poems 
which  he  has  not  written  and  which  he 
never  will  write.  **The  instant  I  jot 
down  an  idea,"  he  informs  us,  '*the  de- 
sire to  utilize  it  leaves  me,  and  I  turn 
away  to  do  something  unpremeditated. 
The  shabby  volume  has  become  a  sort 
of  Potter's  Field  where  I  bury  my  in- 
tentions, good  and  bad,  without  any  be- 
lief in  their  final  resurrection."  As  if  in 
proof  of  this  confession,  Mr.  Aldrich  has 
included  among  these  '* Asides"  two  or 
three  suggestions,  which  he  does  not  in- 
tend to  utilize  himself  and  which  he  gen- 
erously presents  to  the  public.  They  are 
seed-corn  for  stories  which  he  has  not 
cared  to  plant  and  tend  and  harvest  him- 
self. 

Here  is  one  of  these  undeveloped  im- 
aginings : 

**In  his  memoirs,  Krapotkin  states  the 
singular  fact  that  the  natives  of  the  Ma- 
layan Archipelago  have  an  idea  that 
something  is  extracted  from  them  when 


their  likenesses  are  taken  by  photography. 
Here  is  the  motive  for  a  fantastic  short- 
story,  in  which  the  hero — an  author  in 
vogue  or  a  popular  actor — might  be  de- 
picted as  having  all  his  good  qualities 
gradually  photographed  out  of  him. 
This  could  well  be  the  result  of  a  too 
prolonged  indulgence  in  the  effort  to 
'look  natural.'  First  the  man  loses  his 
charming  simplicity;  then  he  begins  to 
pose  in  intellectual  attitudes,  with  fin- 
ger on  brow;  then  he  becomes  morbidly 
self-conscious,  and  finally  ends  in  an 
asylum  for  incurable  egotists." 

And  here  is  a  second  as  appallingly 
imaginative  as  the  first  was  humorously 
fanciful:  ** Imagine  all  human  beings 
swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  excepting 
one  man.  Imagine  this  man  in  some  vast 
city.  New  York  or  London.  Imagine 
him  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  his 
solitude  sitting  in  a  house  and  hearing  a 
ring  at  the  door-bell  I" 

As  we  read  this  we  cannot  but  wonder 
whether  the  bare  idea  thus  boldly  thrown 
out  is  not  more  powerful  than  any  more 
amply  wrought  tale  could  be  even  if  it 
was  to  be  told  with  all  Mr.  Aldrich's 
own  delicate  ingenuity.  And  then  we 
wonder  whether  the  author  refrained 
from  writing  this  story  himself  for  the 
reason  he  has  given  us, — that  he  tired  of 
his  own  suggestions  so  soon  as  he  got 
them  down  in  black-and-white — or 
whether  in  this  case  his  generosity  to 
the  public  is  not  due  to  the  intuitive  feel- 
ing of  an  accomplished  craftsman  that 
the  naked  notion,  stark  and  unadorned^ 
is  more  striking  and  more  powerful  in 
its  simplicity  than  it  would  be  if  it  was 
elaborated  according  to  all  the  precepts 
of  the  art  of  fiction. 

In  Foe's  'Marginalia '  there  is  one  pas- 
sage in  some  measure  akin  to  Mr.  Al- 
drich's  second    suggestion.      "I    have 
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sometimes  amused  myself,"  the  poet  de- 
clared, **by  endeavoring  to  fancy  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  an  individual  gifted, 
or  rather  accursed,  with  an  intellect  very 
far  superior  to  that  of  his  race.  Of 
course  he  would  be  conscious  of  his  su- 
periority; nor  could  he  (if  otherwise  con- 
stituted as  man  is)  help  manifesting  his 
consciousness.  Thus  he  would  make 
enemies  at  all  points.  And — since  his 
opinions  and  speculations  would  widely 
differ  from  those  of  all  mankind— that 
he  would  be  considered  as  a  madman,  is 
evident.  How  horribly  painful  such  a 
condition!  Hell  could  invent  no  greater 
torture  than  that  of  being  charged  with 
abnormal  weakness  on  account  of  being 
abnormally  strong." 

Here  again  the  suggestion  itself  in  its 
bare  simplicity  is  more  effective  than  any 
completed  story.  But  there  is  another  of 
Poe's  notions  which  seems  not  so  diffi- 
cult of  treatment  and  which  he  might 
very  readily  have  carried  out.  He  called 
it,  **A  Suggestion  for  a  Magazine  Ar- 
ticle:" 

"Here  is  a  good  idea  for  a  magazine 
paper;  let  somebody  'work  it  up:'  A 
flippant  pretender  to  universal  acquire- 
ment— a  would-be  Crichton — engrosses, 
for  an  hour  or  two,  perhaps,  the  atten- 
tion of  a  large  company,  most  of  whom 
are  profoundly  impressed  by  his  know- 
ledge. He  is  very  witty,  in  especial,  at 
the  expense  of  a  modest  young  gentle- 
man, who  ventures  to  make  no  reply, 
and  who,  finally,  leaves  the  room  as  if 
overwhelmed  with  confusion;  the  Crich- 
ton greeting  his  exit  with  a  laugh.  Pre- 
sently he  returns,  followed  by  a  footman 
carrying  an  armful  of  books.  These  are 
deposited  on  the  table.  The  young  gen- 
tleman now,  referring  to  some  pencilled 
notes  which  he  had  been  secretly  taking 
during  the  Crichton's  display  of  erudi- 
tion, pins  the  latter  to  his  statements, 
each  by  each,  and  refutes  them  all  in 
turn,  by  reference  to  the  very  authorities 
cited  by  the  egotist  himself,  whose  ignor- 


ance at  all  points  is  thus  made  appar- 
ent." 

With  characteristic  affectation  Poe  in- 
sisted that  his  'Marginalia'  had  been 
written  in  his  books,  on  the  margins 
themselves  when  these  happened  to  be 
ample  enough,  and  on  a  slip  of  paper  de- 
posited between  the  leaves  when  what 
he  had  to  note  was  "too  much  to  be  in- 
cluded within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
margin."  He  admitted  this  to  be  whim, 
and  declared  that  it  might  **  be  not  only  a 
very  hackneyed,  but  a  very  idle  prac- 
tice," but  he  asserted  that  he  persisted 
in  it  because  it  afforded  him  pleasure. 
He  maintained  that  "the  purely  mar- 
ginal jottings,  done  with  no  eye  to  the 
Memorandum  Book,  have  a  distinct 
complexion,  and  not  only  not  a  distinct 
purpose,  but  none  at  all;  this  it  is  which 
imparts  to  them  a  value,"  Unfortunately 
for  Poe's  claim  that  in  these  fragmentary 
notes  he  was  talking  "freshly,  boldly, 
originally,"  his  editors  have  been  able  to 
trace  the  most  of  his  paragraphs  to  ar- 
ticles of  his  which  he  did  not  care  to  re- 
print in  full.  As  Mr.  Stedman  explains, 
"they  afforded  the  magazinist  an  easy 
way  of  making  copy,"  since  "they  were 
largely  made  up  of  passages  lifted  from 
earlier  essays  and  reviews."  And  Mr. 
Stedman  also  points  out  how  Poe's 
pretence  that  his  'Marginalia'  are  what 
their  prelude  and  title  imply,  "is  made 
transparent  by  their  formal,  premedita- 
ted style,  so  different  from  that  of 
Hawthorne's  '  Note-Books,'  or  that  of 
Thoreau's  posthumous  apophthegms 
and  reflections." 

It  is  the  charm  of  Hawthorne's  'Note- 
Books  '  that  they  really  were  written  for 
himself  alone  and  with  no  thought  of 
publication.  Although  he  went  to  them 
for  material  for  the  book  about  his  Eng- 
lish sojourn,  'Our  Old  Home,'  and 
although  he  picked  out  of  them  many  an 
idea  which  he  worked  up  in  a  tale  or  in  a 
romance,  he  kept  them  for  his  own  eye 
only.    As  his  widow  asserted  when  she 
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made  a  selection  from  these  journals  for 
publication  several  years  after  his  death, 
he  was  "entertaining,  and  not  asserting, 
opinions  and  ideas."  She  insisted  that 
her  husband  was  questioning,  doubting, 
and  reflecting  with  his  pen,  and,  as  it 
were,  instructing  himself.  So  that  his 
note-books  should  be  read  "not  aft 
definitive  conclusions  of  his  mind,  but 
merely  as  passing  impressions  often." 

The  later  journals  kept  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  France  and  in  Italy  are  entertain- 
ing because  they  give  us  the  impressions 
of  Hawthorne  himself,  recorded  at  the 
moment  of  reception  often;  but  they  are 
far  less  interesting  and  less  valuable  than 
the  note-books  he  kept  in  his  youth  be- 
fore he  had  ever  left  his  native  land. 
Here  we  get  very  close  to  him;  we  see  his 
mind  at  work;  we  trace  the  first  hint  of  a 
story  as  he  jots  it  down  and  we  can  see  it 
growing  as  it  takes  root  in  his  mind. 
For  example,  the  idea  of  the  'Virtuoso's 
Collection '  came  to  him  again  and  again 
in  slightly  different  forms;  and  as  we 
turn  the  pages  of  his  note-books  we  can 
discover  when  it  was  that  he  happened 
upon  one  and  another  of  the  marvelous 
curiosities  which  enriched  the  strange 
gathering.  In  like  manner  the  first  sug- 
gestion of  that  characteristic  tale,  the 
'Birthmark,'  is  set  down  in  three  lines, 
which  tell  the  whole  story:  "A  person  to 
be  in  possession  of  something  as  perfect 
as  mortal  man  has  a  right  to  demand;  he 
tries  to  make  it  better,  and  ruins  it  en- 
tirely." 

Sometimes  the  suggestion  is  merely 
fanciful,  and  too  diaphanous  to  with- 
stand elaboration:  "A  person  to  catch 
fire-flies,  and  try  to  kindle  his  household 
fire  with  them.  It  would  be  symbolical 
of  something."  Sometimes  the  sugges- 
tion is  bold  enough  and  alluring,  but  not 
to  be  accomplished  without  a  compli- 
cated machinery,  which  would  detract 
from  its  directness:  "The  situation  of  a 
man  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd, yet  as  com- 
pletely in  the  power  of  another,  life  and 


all,  as  they  two  were  in  the  deepest  sol- 
itude." Sometimes  the  suggestion  is  so 
characteristic,  so  individual,  so  Haw- 
thornesque,  that  we  find  ourselves  won- 
dering how  it  was  that  it  did  not  tempt 
Hawthorne  himself  to  its  ampler  unfold- 
ing: "A  person  to  be  writing  a  tale, 
and  to  find  that  it  shapes  itself  against  his 
intentions;  that  the  characters  act  other- 
wise than  he  thought;  that  unforeseen 
events  occur;  and  a  catastrophe  comes 
which  he  strives  in  vain  to  avert.  It 
might  shadow  forth  his  own  fate — he 
having  made  himself  one  of  the  person- 
ages." Or  this :  "  Follow  out  the  fantasy 
of  a  man  taking  his  life  by  instalments, 
instead  of  at  one  payment, — say  ten 
years  of  life  alternately  with  ten  years  of 
suspended  animation."  Of  course  this  last 
idea  has  a  certain  kinship  with  'Rip  Van 
Winkle'  and  with  the  'Man  with  the 
Broken  Ear; '  but  it  differs  in  that  Haw- 
thorne supposes  his  hero  to  act  volun- 
tarily and  more  than  once,  whereas  there 
was  but  a  single  and  involuntary  sus- 
pension of  animation  in  Irving's  tale  and 
in  About's. 

Another  of  Hawthorne's  suggestions 
he  might  have  treated  himself,  no  doubt, 
with  the  delicate  aroma  of  pure  romance; 
but  the  theme  would  also  lend  itself  to  a 
wholly  different  treatment,  by  a  novelist 
enamoured  of  real  things  and  of  the  ex- 
ternals of  life:  "A  story,  the  hero  of 
which  is  to  be  represented  as  naturally 
capable  of  deep  and  strong  passion,  and 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  he  shall 
feel  passionate  love,  which  is  to  be  the 
great  event  of  his  existence.  But  it  so 
chances  that  he  never  falls  in  love,  and 
although  he  gives  up  the  expectation  of 
so  doing,  and  marries  calmly,  yet  it  is 
somewhat  sadly,  with  sentiments  merely 
of  esteem  for  his  bride.  The  lady  might 
be  one  who  had  loved  him  early  in  life, 
but  whom  then,  in  his  expectation  of 
passionate  love,  he  had  scorned." 

No  doubt  more  than  one  of  these  sug- 
gestions fructified  in  the  minds  of  one  or 
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another  reader  of  Hawthorne's  'Note- 
Books'  who  happened  also  to  be  writers 
of  fiction.  If  the  present  writer  may  offer 
himself  as  a  witness,  or  if  he  may  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  confessional,  he  ad- 
mits that  a  short-story  of  his  composi- 
tion, 'Esther  Feverel,'  was  only  an  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  a  hint  of  Hawthorne's : 
"An  old  looking-glass;  somebody  finds 
out  the  secret  of  making  all  the  images 
that  have  been  reflected  in  it  pass  back 
again  across  its  surface."  And  every- 
body knows  that  it  was  a  story  told  to 
Hawthorne  by  a  friend,  and  duly  en- 
tered in  the  'Note-Books'  which  he 
abandoned  to  his  classmate  Longfellow 
to  treat  in  verse  as  'Evangeline.' 

In  the  volume  of  essays  and  sketches 
of  travel  which  Mr.  Howells  has  called 
'Literature  and  Life,'  and  to  which  he 
gave  an  accurate  sub-title  when  he  char- 
acterized them  as 'Studies,'  there  is  one 
article  containing  the  plot  for  a  story. 
The  paper  is  called  'Worries  of  a 
Winter  Walk'  and  it  narrates  how 
Mr.  Howells,  in  his  pilgrimages  about 
New  York,  went  over  toward  the  East 
River  and  came  "upon  a  bit  of  our 
motley  life,  a  fact  of  our  piebald  civ- 
ilization," which  perplexed  him  and 
which  suggested  a  little  love-story.  He 
tells  us  how  the  first  notion  of  the  tale 
occurred  to  him,  evoked  by  an  unex- 
pected fact  he  had  observed;  and  then 
with  lambent  humor  he  traces  the  suc- 
cessive steps  by  which  the  story  grew  in 
his  mind,  as  it  slowly  took  shape  and 
began  to  have  an  independent  existence. 
It  was  an  idyl  of  the  East  Side,  a  kodak- 
picture  snapped  in  the  midst  of  our  cos- 
mopolitan conglomeration  of  foreign 
peoples  here  in  this  crowded  island.  Mr. 
Howells  sets  forth  one  after  another  the 
variations  of  the  little  tale  in  his  own 
mind,  those  which  he  decided  to  reject 
as  well  as  those  which  he  accepted.  And 
finally  he  presents  us  with  three  possible 
terminations  of  the  story,  as  though  in 
doubt  himself  which  was  in  fact  the  best. 


The  narrative  is  shot  through  with  the 
gentle  irony  and  with  the  honest  self- 
detachment  so  characteristic  of  the 
creator  of  'Silas  Lapham.' 

In  the  end  we  find  that  he  has  not  actu- 
ally written  out  his  story:  he  has  merely 
told  us  how  he  might  have  written  it. 
But  the  tale  is  complete;  and  we  can  see 
for  ourselves — if  only  we  bring  our  share 
of  sympathetic  imagination — how  it 
would  read  if  he  had  chosen  to  tell  it 
simply  as  he  has  told  his  other  stories. 
To  the  reader  to  whom  a  story  is  only  a 
story — to  the  reader  who  is  entertained 
only  by  what  has  happened  and  who  is 
interested  only  in  discovering  how  it 
turns  out  at  last — perhaps  the  irony  and 
the  self-detachment  are  a  little  discon- 
certing. But  to  the  scantier  band  who 
are  alive  to  the  subtle  relations  of  litera- 
ture and  life,  the  tale  thus  presented  is 
far  more  attractive  than  if  it  had  been 
presented  in  the  author's  usual  fashion. 
And  this  the  author  himself  knew,  with 
that  understanding  of  the  difficulties  of 
his  craft  which  is  part  of  his  equipment 
as  a  man  of  letters.  The  story  itself  re- 
mains unwritten,  but  not  unwritable; 
and  any  other  teller  of  tales  who  is  in 
search  of  a  ready-made  plot  can  have  it 
for  the  taking.  But  if  any  teller  of  tales 
does  borrow  it  from  Mr.  Howells's  book> 
and  if  he  sets  it  forth  in  full  as  though  it 
had  happened,  he  may  rest  assured  that 
his  elaborative  art  is  likely  to  fail  of 
achieving  the  successful  result  attained 
by  Mr.  Howells's  skilful  and  tactful  com- 
mingling of  ingenious  suggestion  and 
playful  irony. 

If  the  present  writer  may  again  call 
himself  as  a  witness,  it  will  be  to  confess 
that  in  a  certain  little  tale  of  his  own, 
'Love  at  First  Sight,'  containing  only  the 
conversation  at  dinner  of  a  pretty  girt 
with  a  young  author,  he  scattered  broad- 
cast three  several  suggestions  for  stories, 
— and  that  his  reason  for  his  reckless 
liberality  was  solely  because  these  sug- 
gestions seemed  to  him  more  effective  as 
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mere  suggestions  than  they  would  have 
been  had  he  done  his  best  to  work  them 
out  conscientiously.  One  was  only  an 
alluring  title,  to  which,  however,  he  had 
never  been  able  to  fit  an  appropriate 
plot:  'The  Parrot  that  talked  in  his 
Sleep/  The  second  was  the  bare  hint  for 
a  Hawthornesque  sketch  to  be  called  'At 
the  End  of  his  Tether,'  and  to  describe 
how  a  collector  of  morbid  taste  brought 
together  bits  of  the  ropes  with  which 
notorious  criminals  had  been  hanged, 
only  at  the  last  to  splice  these  together 
that  he  might  hang  himself.  And  the 
third,  the  'Queen  r.f  the  Living  Chess- 
men,' was  more  fully  developed,  and  the 
young  writer  of  fiction  was  able  to  outline 
it  to  the  pretty  girl  at  dinner  and  to  profit 
by  her  clever  criticism.  This  third  tale 
thus  sketched  out  seemed  to  have  dra- 
matic possibilities  of  its  own — possibili- 
ties which  so  strongly  impressed  the  ed- 
itor of  the  magazine  to  which  the  manu- 
script was  first  submitted,  that  he  rejected 
*  Love  at  First  Sight  'with  the  remark  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  accept  the  'Queen 
of  the  Living  Chessmen'  if  the  author 
would  write  that  out  as  a  story  by  itself. 
Yet  this  is  just  what  the  author  was 
too  wary  to  attempt.  He  is  quite  willing 
that  it  should  be  undertaken  by  another 
pen;  but  he  had  his  own  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  notion  had  made  its  full 
effect  when  it  was  presented  merely  as  a 
notion.  And  it  is  his  belief  that  the  ap- 
parent generosity  of  Mr.  Howells  and  of 
Mr.  Aldrich — and  that  of  Poe  also — 
when  they  gave  away  the  themes  for  tales 
that  they  had  invented  and  that  they 
might  have  written  themselves  had  they 
so  chosen,  was  the  result  of  a  delicate 
perception  of  the  fact  that  the  bare  theme 


itself  is  often  as  valuable  as  the  fully 
clothed  tale  would  be.  The  underljang 
principle  which  has  governed  them  is 
well  stated  by  the  younger  Dumas  in  his 
account  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
him  to  rewrite  a  play  brought  to  him  by 
Emile  de  Girardin,  the  'Supplice  d'une 
Femme.' 

Dumas  declares  that  all  he  found  in 
Girardin's  play  was  a  single  and  striking 
situation.  "But  a  situation  is  not  an 
idea,"  he  explains.  "An  idea  has  a  be- 
ginning, a  middle  and  an  end — an  ex- 
position, a  development,  and  a  conclu- 
sion. Anybody  can  happen  on  a  drama- 
tic situation;  but  this  must  be  prepared 
for,  made  acceptable,  made  possible, 
and  above  all,  united  logically."  '  And 
then  Dumas  generously  throws  out  the 
suggestion  of  a  new  and  striking  dra- 
matic situation.  "A  young  man  asks  the 
hand  of  a  young  woman.  It  is  accorded 
to  him.  He  marries  her  civilly  and  re- 
ligiously; and  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  is  about  to  take  her  away  with  him, 
he  learns  categorically  that  he  has  mar- 
ried his  sister.  That  is  a  situation,  isn't 
it?  and  most  interesting!  But  find  a 
way  out  of  it !  I  give  you  a  thousand 
guesses, — and  I  give  you  the  situation 
if  you  want  it.  He  who  shall  make  a 
good  play  with  this  as  his  starting-point 
will  be  the  veritable  author  of  the  piece, 
and  I  shall  not  urge  my  claim." 

It  is  proof  of  Dumas's  perfect  under- 
standing of  all  the  conditions  of  the 
dramaturgic  art,  that  when  two  young 
French  authors  took  him  at  his  word 
and  actually  made  a  play  out  of  this  sug- 
gestion of  his,  the  piece,  although  acted 
by  the  admirable  company  of  the  Odeon, 
was  promptly  dismissed  as  impossible. 


ENGLAND  AND  LORD  BYRON 

By  J.  M.  Bulloch 


London,  June,  1904. 

THE  completion  of  the  definitive 
edition  of  Byron's  works,  which 
serves  to  show  how  a  great  publisher 
Mr.  John  Murray  remains  in  an  age  of 
intense  competition,  places  Byron  on 
his  final  pedestal,  so  far  as  the  subject 
matter  of  his  poetry  is  concerned.  But  it 
may  be  questioned  very  much  indeed 
whether  the  undertaking,  splendid  as  it 
is,  has  done  anything  to  extend  the  num- 
ber of  Byron's  readers  in  this  country. 
When  the  edition  was  started  some  years 
ago,  a  Byron  "boom"  was  freely  an- 
ticipated and  indeed  got  something  of  a 
start.  It  was  exceedingly  unfortunate, 
however,  that  the  rival  edition  begun  for 
Mr.  Heinemann  by  the  late  Mr.  Henley, 
should  have  come  to  an  end,  for  Mr. 
Henley  was  in  many  ways  the  ideal  ap- 
preciator  of  Byron's  genius.  Byron  can 
never  become  a  mere  matter  of  belles 
lettres.  One  must  have  a  real  enthusiasm 
for  his  strange  philosophical  outlook  in 
order  to  admire  his  work  as  a  writer;  and 
that  is  exactly  what  I  think  the  British 
public  inherently  lacks.  An  excellent 
test  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  amid 
the  many  cheap  reprints  of  the  poets, 
Byron  seldom  gets  a  chance,  and  when 
you  understand  his  anarchy  and  the 
well  ordered  outlook  of  the  English  peo- 
ple it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
he  has  failed  to  strike  home  in  the  land 
of  his  birth. 

Byron  practically  remains  a  foreigner 
for  the  English  reader.  To  the  German 
he  is,  after  Shakespeare,  the  greatest  of 
all  English  poets,  and  his  influence  on 
the  countries  that  have  felt  most  closely 
the  attraction  of  the  romantic  school, 
remains  perhaps  as  great  as  ever.  The 
average  German  wonders  why  Byron 
has  so  small  a  following  in  England.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Englishman  is  quite 


at  a  loss  to  explain  why  Handel,  who 
practically  killed  out  the  fine  impulses  of 
our  native  composers  in  favor  of  what 
might  be  called  theological  music, 
should  be  held  in  such  poor  esteem  by 
Germans  themselves. 

Individuals  are  frequently  unable  to 
appraise  themselves  at  the  value  of  what 
they  really  do  best,  and  in  the  same  way 
nations  often  fail  to  appreciate  their 
heroes  with  the  detachment  which  is 
natural  to  a  foreigner.  Many  cases  in 
point  might  be  cited,  but  I  need  only 
note  that  quite  recently  a  critic  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  great  praise  paid 
by  Americans  to  Lowell,  compared  with 
the  estimation  in  which  they  hold  Whit- 
man. 

As  a  symbol  of  the  inadequate  appre- 
ciation of  Byron  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
eral English  reader,  I  might  cite  the 
very  inferior  statue  of  him  in  the  private 
garden  which  borders  on  Hyde  Park. 
Its  position  might  be  taken  to  remind 
us  of  the  poet's  place  in  stately  society ; 
but  its  utter  inartisticness  removes  it 
from  the  ken  of  intelligent  people. 

The  neglect  which  has  overtaken 
Byron  has  also  been  demonstrated  by 
his  biographers.  Although  an  immense 
amount  of  light  has  in  recent  years  been 
shed  upon  his  origins  and  his  environ- 
ment, Moore's  Life,  of  1830,  remains  the 
standard.  The  monograph  which  Pro- 
fessor Nichol  contributed  to  the  **  Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters"  series,  although  it 
is  said  to  have  partly  converted  Mr. 
Swinburne,  was  one  of  the  poorest  con- 
tributions to  that  admirable  library; 
while  Mr.  Cordy  JeafFerson's  Real  Lor  J 
Byron,  published  one  and  twenty  years 
ago,  is  a  mere  specimen  of  book-making. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  want  of 
a  really  good  life  of  Byron  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  a  suitable  historian,  or  to  the  in- 
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difference  of  the  reading  public;  but 
<:ertain  it  is  that  few  men  of  letters  of 
his  rank  have  had  so  many  facets  as 
Byron.  His  position  as  a  peer  and  his 
picturesqueness  as  the  prophet  of  the 
new  Greece  (which  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  lived  up  to  his  high  hopes)  would 
make  him  a  conspicuous  figure  of  his 
time,  apart  from  the  rocket-like  bril- 
liance of  his  six  and  thirty  years. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  main  objection  to 
Byron,  in  the  mind  of  the  average  reader 
is  his  "  un-English  "  characteristics.  The 
term  is  a  question-begging  epithet,  but 
I  find  it  difficult  to  explain  in  brief.  It 
refers  not  merely  to  Byron's  real  charac- 
ter, but  to  much  of  the  theatrical  charac- 
teristics in  his  work.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  a  great  deal  of 
damage  was  done  by  Lady  Byron's  im- 
placable vengefulness,  and  Mrs.  Beech- 
-er  Stowe's  horrible  charge.  Even  if  that 
lias  been  refuted  to  the  satisfaction  of 
scholars,  it  lingers  in  the  mind  of  the 
general  public,  and  the  extreme  reticence 
of  the  Lovelace  family  with  regard  to 
some  portions  of  his  correspondence, 
has  not  been  particularly  in  Byron's 
favor.  The  work  of  the  genealogists, 
readily  seized  upon  by  the  alienists,  goes 
to  show  that  *  Byron's  hereditary  in- 
fluences were  far  from  good,  and  they 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  underline  the 
impression  that  the  poet  was  a  thor- 
oughly "bad  egg." 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  myself  of 
going  more  fully  into  Byron's  maternal 
ancestry  than  I  fancy  any  previous  in- 
vestigator. It  is  so  bad  as  to  appear  ab- 
solutely incredible,  and  yet,  by  relying 
merely  on  the  drj'^  details  of  legal  docu- 
ments printed  in  State  Registers,  the 
story  is  as  lurid  as  a  shilling  shocker. 

The  Gordons  as  a  family  altogether 
have  been  so  full  of  high  spirits  that  they 
have  long  gained  the  illiterate  title  of 
**  gay."  In  the  case  of  Byron's  ancestors, 
the  Gight  Gordons,  the  dash  and  daring 
of  the  house  degenerated  into  mere  des- 


peradoism.  The  poet's  mother  was  the 
thirteenth  owner  of  the  lands  of  Gight  in 
Aberdeenshire — a  number  that  suggests 
to  the  superstitious  the  hand  of  fate.  The 
family  had  been  founded  by  Sir  William 
Gordon,  who  was  the  son  of  the  second 
Earl  of  Huntly  by  the  Princess  Ana- 
bella  Stuart.  Sir  William  was  killed  at 
Flodden,  and  few  of  his  successors  died 
a  decent  death  in  their  beds.  They  fell 
in  battle;  they  murdered,  and  were  mur- 
dered by,  their  neighbors.  I  may  note  in 
parenthesis  that  one  of  them.  Colonel 
John  Gordon,  was  responsible  for  the 
assassination  of  Wallenstein  in  the  town 
of  Eger  in  the  year  1634.  They  met  vio- 
lent deaths  by  accident,  sometimes 
perished  in  prison,  till  at  last  the  male 
line  died  completely  out;  the  family 
was  replaced  by  one  called  Davidson, 
a  member  of  which  married  an  heiress 
of  the  name  of  Gordon.  The  David- 
sons had  been  a  highly  respectable 
family  connected  with  the  law;  but 
the  evil  taint  of  the  alliance  began 
to  affect  them.  The  unfortunate 
bridegroom  who  married  Miss  Gordon 
was  drowned,  as  I  believe  by  suicide. 
His  son  (Byron's  grandfather)  threw 
himself  into  the  Bath  Canal,  and  the  line 
ended  once  more  in  a  woman  in 
the  person  of  Byron's  mother  who  re- 
duced herself  to  beggary  and  lost  her 
estates  when  she  married  the  poet's 
father,  **  handsome  Jack"  Byron.  That, 
in  outline,  is  the  origin  of  the  poet  on  his 
mother's  side.  Readers  of  Moore  will  re- 
member the  violent  temper  of  Mrs. 
Byron  and  recall  the  blackguardism  of 
the  young  spendthrift  whom  she  married. 
He  had  run  away  with  Lady  Carmarthen 
who  bore  him  the  daughter  round  whom 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  built  her  terrible 
story.  Jack  Byron's  pedigree,  if  not  so 
bad  as  his  second  wife's,  was  far  from 
spotless,  for  his  uncle  the  fifth  Baron 
Byron  murdered  his  cousin  William 
Chaworth,  though  as  a  peer  he  got  sanc- 
tuary under  a  statue  of  Edward  VI. 
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Jack's  own  father,  the  Admiral,  was  a 
dare  devil  old  salt. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  his  origin, 
though  based  hitherto  mainly  on  tra- 
dition; the  well  known  escapades  of  his 
own  career;  and  the  subject  matter  of 
much  of  his  verse  have  greatly  biased 
the  English  reader  against  Byron.  The 
facts  taken  together  seem  to  indicate 
'a  certain  touch  of  corruptness,  which, 
if  it  does  not  shock,  at  least  does  not 
attract  the  reader,  and  Byron  seems 
quite  unable  to  outlive  it.  Similar  ob- 
jections to  a  poet  on  the  grounds  of  his 
supposed  non-moral  character  were  once 
felt  in  regard  to  Shelley,  but  he  affords 
the  completely  opposite  example  of  com- 
plete restoration  at  the  hands  of  pos- 
terity. We  all  remember  how  a  con- 
temporary critic  felt  so  shocked  by 
Shelley's  views  that  he  sent  a  representa- 
tive to  see  whether  he  had  not  "horns 
and  hoofs."  This  was  perhaps  an  ex- 
treme, but  it  was  a  typical  example  of 
the  violent  hatred  that  Shelley  aroused 
in  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
years  pass  and  everything  changes,  until 
we  find  so  exigent  a  critic  as  Matthew 
Arnold  comparing  him  to  an  "angel" 
beating  his  wings  in  space,  and  the  Uni- 
versity which  had  discarded  him  ulti- 
mately set  up  a  shrine  in  his  honor. 

But  so  far  from  anything  of  this  kind 
having  occurred  with  Byron,  the  interest 
in  his  work  by  his  countrymen  seems  to 
diminish.  To  such  an  extent  indeed  is 
such  the  case  that  I  notice  so  sane  a  pub- 
lication as  Chambers  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary stating  (in  1897)  that  Byron's 
poetical  influence  is  now  "almost  non- 
existent"— a  statement  that  is  made  side 


by  side  with  the  acknowledgment  that 
the  whole  Romantic  School  in  France, 
Heine  to  a  certain  extent  in  Germany, 
Pushkin  and  Lermontoff  in  Russia,  £s- 
pronceda  in  Spain,  Leopardi  and  other 
Italian  writers  were  moved  to  imitation 
of  his  work. 

At  the  moment  I  was  penning  these 
lines,  Mr.  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge,  the 
editor  of  the  recent  edition,  addressed 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  on  the 
poet.  He  admitted  that  to  be  an  English- 
man, and  to  be  unfamiliar  with  the 
power  and  beauty  of  Byron's  poetry  was 
to  leave  to  the  stranger  and  alien  the 
fruition  of  a  great  inheritance..  Dr. 
Garnett,  who  spoke  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, set  up  by  way  of  explanation  the 
curious  argument  that  we  in  England 
expect  more  from  our  poets  than  is  ex- 
pected abroad.  We  require,  he  said» 
thought,  revelation  of  truth,  and  spiritual 
and  moral  consolation,  and  he  added 
that,  while  he  admired  Byron,  he  did 
not  love  him.  Dr.  Garnett's  I  take  to  be 
the  typical  English  attitude.  To  appre- 
ciate Byron  one  must  have  a  real  sense 
of  artistic  detachment.  In  other  words, 
Byron  is  too  bizarre  for  his  countrymen. 
They  seem  quite  unable  to  separate  his 
personal  character  from*  his  poetic  and 
philosophical  outlook,  and  I  see  no  sign 
that  the  average  English  writer  is  to 
change  in  this  respect.  So  that  in  the 
land  of  his  birth,  the  Byron  boom  has 
burst.  I  should  fancy  it  was  quite  dif- 
ferent in  America,  which  has  a  larger  in- 
ternational spirit  in  its  reception  of  any 
art  product  than  is  shared  by  the  little  is- 
land in  the  North  Sea.  At  any  rate  Mr. 
Murray  has  played  a  noble  part. 
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EPHESUS  is  the  one  place  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  travellers  who  touch 
at  Stnyrna  wanttosee.  The  famous  tem- 
ple, to  be  sure,  has  been  wiped  out,  but 
the  very  ground  is  hallowed  by  the  foot- 
steps of  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 
Then,  too,  Ephesus  was  for  centuries  the 
intellectual  and  moral  capital  of  the  re- 
gion, the  seat  of  great  church  councils. 

Luckily  the  desire  is  easily  gratified. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  catch  the  eight 
o'clock  train,  and  not  so  very  long  after 
ten,  you  are  there.  Thirty  years  ago  it 
took  two  days  to  make  the  journey  of 
about  forty  miles.  The  train  leaves  Teos, 
the  home  of  Anacreon,  at  quite  a  dis- 
tance to  the  west  and  hidden  by  hills; 
but  just  before  arriving  at  Ephesus  one 
sees  the  site  of  Colophon,  from  which 
-came  the  brigand  band  of  lonians  which 
terrorized  and  took  Aeolic  Smyrna  in 
time  of  peace. 

The  poor  village  at  which  the  train 


halts  and  which  has  the  honor  of  repre- 
sentinggreatEphesus.iscalledAyasoluk. 
The  form  of  the  name  gave  rise  to  the  tra- 
dition that  St.  Luke  resided  at  Ephesus; 
but  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  name 
comes  from  Agios  Theologos  (the  sacred 
theologian)  a  name  applied  to  the  Apxistle 
John,  who  dwelt  a  considerable  time  at 
Ephesus. 

When  we  arrived,  toward  the  end  of 
May,  it  was  already  very  hot  at  the 
hour  of  our  arrival,  and  our  first  thought 
was  of  comfortable  (juarters  and  some- 
thing to  eat  and  drink — and  this  in 
Ephesus!  Hard  by  the  station  is  one  of 
the  most  comfortable  of  inns  kept  by  a 
Greek — we  will  call  him  so,  though  who 
can  tell  the  composition  of  anybody's 
blood  in  these  parts? — who  is  quite  a 
character.  He  meets  you  at  the  station, 
but  he  does  not  buttonhole  you.  You  are 
his  as  a  matter  of  course.  Where  else 
would  you  want  to  go  ?  To  go  to  Ephes- 
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US  and  not  see  Mr.  Karpouzi,  which  in 
modern  Greek  means  Mr.  Watermelon 
— and  he  is  shaped  like  one — ^would  be 
to  lose  an  important  part  of  the  show. 
His  prices  do  seem  a  little  high  when  you 
look  at  his  unpretentious  bedrooms;  but 
when  you  sit  down  at  his  table,  you  for- 
give him.  You  would  almost  rather  lose 
some  of  the  ruins  than  his  hospitality. 

But  we  had  not  made  all  the  long 
journey  from  Europe  to  be  tempted  by 
Mr.  Watermelon's  lotus  fruit.  The  ruins 
were  in  two  groups,  one  near  the  inn, 
and  the  other  far  away.  We  would  at 
least  see  the  near  group  before  luncheon; 
and  we  addressed  ourselves  to  it  at  once. 
Passing  along  by  the  impressive  pillars 
of  a  ruined  Roman  aqueduct,  each  one 
surmounted  by  a  stork's  nest  with  a 
stork  solemnly  standing  guard  over  it, 
we  went  up  to  a  fortress-crowned  hill 
which  has  sometimes,  probably  falsely, 
been  considered  to  be  the  original  acro- 
polis of  Ephesus.  There  was  no  trace  of 
a  wall  there  that  could  be  dated  back  of 
the  middle  ages.  But  the  entrance  gate, 
an  enormous  structure,  was  made  of 
marble  blocks,  plain  and  carved,  which 
had  seen  earlier  service  elsewhere.  The 
view  over  the  plain  of  the  Cayster,  which 
formed  the  territory  of  Ephesus,  was  re- 
ward enough  for  the  climb. 

At  the  foot  of  this  hill  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  sea,  is  a  splendid  marble  struc- 
ture which  has  lost  little  except  its  roof. 
It  was,  perhaps,  once  a  Christian  church, 
but  in  its  later  form  it  is  a  mosque. 
Our  admiration  for  it  was  curtailed 
by  the  evident  fact  that  most  of  its  mate- 
rial was  stolen  from  the  great  Ionic  tem- 
ple of  Artemis  which  once  stood  close  by, 
one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World, 
four  times  as  large  as  the  Parthenon. 
This  stood  on  the  border  of  an  inner  har- 
bor artificially  made  on  the  Cayster  at 
some  distance  from  an  outer  harbor, 
which  opened  out  upon  the  sea.  This 
inner  harbor  is  now  low  but  rather  firm 
ground. 


In  1863-1875  an  Englishman,  Wood,, 
undertook  the  excavation  of  this  temple 
for  the  British  Museum,  and  published 
a  thick  book  giving  the  results  of  his- 
work.  Both  the  excavations  and  the 
book  are  a  disappointment  to  one  who 
comes  to  them  with  great  expectations. 
A  famous  British  archaeologist  once  said. 
to  me,  "When  I  was  in  Ephesus,  I  had 
Wood's  dragoman,  and  he  oflFered  to 
shoot  Wood  for  five  shillings;  and  I  have 
always  been  sorry  that  I  didn't  accept 
his  oflFer."  Wood's  trouble  came  from 
the  fact  that  he  began  work  before  the 
times  of  scientific  excavations.  He  is- 
accused  of  having  smashed  up  most  of 
the  little  that  barbarians  had  left 
of  the  temple.  We  do  those  things, 
better  now.  It  is  reported  that  the 
British  are  intending  to  take  up  the 
work  again  and  finish  it  with  credit. 
The  Austrians,  who  have  from  the  Porte 
the  concession  of  excavating  Ephesus^ 
and  who  have  in  the  last  seven  years  un- 
covered much  of  the  old  city,  would  like 
to  complete  the  excavation  of  the  temple 
also;  but  the  land  is  British  property. 

What  Wood's  excavations  have  left  is- 
a  big  hole  in  the  ground,  where  one  sees^ 
nothing  which  throws  much  light  on  the 
plan  or  the  structure  of  the  temple.  The 
whole  area  of  the  "hole"  is  so  covered 
with  vegetation  that  one  gets  little  satis- 
faction from  his  visit.  On  the  banks> 
surrounding  the  hole  thistles  of  the 
height  of  a  man  are  a  severe  impedi- 
ment to  one  who  tries  to  explore  Wood's- 
outlying  trenches.  I  can  speak  feelingl)-^ 
on  that  subject. 

But  Wood  brought  to  the  British 
Museum  some  precious  objects.  ChieF 
among  these  is  a  sculptured  column 
drum  of  the  famous  temple.  Pliny  had 
recorded  that  thirty-six  of  the  columns- 
of  the  temple  had  sculpture  on  their  low- 
est part,  and  coins  of  Ephesus — and  coins 
generally  leave  out  unimportant  details 
— represent  the  eight-column  front  of 
this   temple,   with   absolute   fidelity  to 
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this  report,  with  all  the  lower  drums 
sculptured.  It  would  appear  that  below 
this  drum  there  was  a  cubical  base  which 
also  had  its  faces  sculptured.  This  strik- 
ing peculiarity  of  sculpturing  the  lowest 
drum  seems  to  have  been  inherited  from 
the  older  temple  on  the  same  spot  which 
was  burned  down  on  the  night  in  which 
Alexander  was  born,  by  the  crazy  Her- 
ostratos,  to  make  his  name  remembered. 
Wood  found  one  drum  of  this  venerable 
temple  partially  preserved  bearing  the 
inscription,  "King  Croesus  made  the  of- 
fering." There  is  now  no  doubt  that 
Pliny  told  the  truth,  incredible  as  the 
story  seemed. 

The  scene  portrayed  on  the  drum  from 
the  later  temple  is  generally  interpreted 
as  Alcestis  being  conducted  to  the 
realms  of  death,  ''a  pensive  though  a 
happy  place,"  by  the  gentle  Hermes  who 
turns  her  over  to  Death,  a  figure  with 
drooping  wings.  The  gates  of  Hades 
may  well  have  rung  with  applause  when 
she  came  in. 

Pliny  also  recorded  that  one  of  these 
drums  was  sculptured  by  Scopas,  a 
statement  that  used  to  be  received  with 
considerable  incredulity.  But  the  Hermes 
of  the  drum  in  question  is  certainly  of  a 
Scopasian  type,  especially  in  the  deep  set 
eye  which  expresses  pathos.  Since  it  is  re- 
corded that  at  the  time  when  this  temple 
was  being  built,  Scopas  was  occupied  at 
Halicamassus  on  the  famous  Mauso- 
leum, which  means  that  he  was  near  at 
hand,  this  statement  of  Pliny  also  is 
probably  correct. 

Work  on  the  new  temple  was  begun 
immediately  after  the  destruction  of  the 
old  one;  but  Alexander  the  Great  came 
to  maturity  and  passed  that  way  long 
before  it  was  finished.  He  is  said  to  have 
offered  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  its  com- 
pletion as  well  as  to  reimburse  the  city 
for  all  former  expenses,  if  he  might  in- 
scribe his  name  on  it,  an  offer  which  was 
proudly  refused.  This  independent  at- 
titude of  the  city  is  most  admirable,  and 


in  striking  contrast  to  the  servility  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  same  generation,  when 
they  gave  up  the  Parthenon  to  the  vile 
uses  of  Demetrios  Polyorketes. 

The  great  image  of  Artemis  housed  in 
this  temple  was  so  unlike  the  Artemis 
elsewhere  known  among  the  Greeks, 
that  had  Apollo  walked  in  majesty  over 
from  Miletus  on  a  visit  he  would  hardly 
have  recognized  his  twin  sister,  the  vir- 
gin goddess,  in  that  monstrous  shape 
with  some  twenty  breasts,  typifying  the 
exuberant  fertility  of  Mother  Earth, 
Such  was  "Diana  of  the  Ephesians," 
as  much  an  Asiatic  goddess  as  Kybele 
who  held  such  sway  a  little  way  back  of 
the  coast.  There  was  probably  a  con- 
siderable Asiatic  element  in  the  make-up 
of  Ephesus  from  the  start.  The  worship 
of  the  great  goddess  was,  unlike  the 
usual  Greek  rites,  accompanied  by  or- 
gies. While  Miletus,  Greek  in  bone  and 
fibre,  sent  out  eighty  colonies  which 
dotted  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  Ephesus 
was  content  to  keep  her  population  at 
home. 

To  the  worship  of  the  great  goddess 
the  whole  city  was  devoted;  the  slightest 
encroachment  upon  her  domain  was 
enough  to  set  the  whole  city  in  an  up- 
roar. Little  silver  images  of  the  goddess 
were  multiplied  and  sold  to  the  throngs 
who  came  to  visit  Ephesus,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  dwelt  there.  So  great  was  this 
traffic  that  the  silversmith's  trade  was 
most  important  and  lucrative.  When 
Christianity  appeared  on  the  scene,  there 
was  war  to  the  knife.  The  new  faith  not 
only  attacked  the  sanctity  of  the  goddess, 
but  proposed  to  cut  off  the  revenue  of  the 
skilled  craftsmen  of  the  city.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  man's  pocket  and  his  re- 
ligion are  so  violently  assailed  at  the 
same  time. 

The  embittered  attack  of  idolaters 
and  silversmiths  upon  the  Christians 
did  not,  however,  take  place  in  or  at  the 
temple,  but  in  the  theatre,  more  than  a 
mile  distant,  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  as 
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one  must  go.  In  order  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  all  the  remains  around 
the  foot  of  the  high  hill  called  Prion 
which  served  Ephesus  as  an  acropolis, 
we  had  to  make  short  work  of  our 
luncheon,  and  then  toil 
under  a  Mazing  sun 
through  ruined  gym- 
nasiums and  odeums 
and  stadiums  and 
porches,  partly  or 
wholly  excavated  by 
the  Austrians,  until  we 
got  around  to  the  west- 
ern foot  of  the  hill 
and  came  to  the  gigan- 
tic theatre  with  its  seats 
ranging  up  the  slope 
tier  upon  tier.  From 
the  top  a  splendid  view 
unfolded  itself.  In 
front  behind  the  stage 
building  was  what  was 
left  of  the  proud  city, 
with  its  public  square. 
Farther  on  where  now 
is  only  marsh  and  la- 
goon, was  the  outer 
harbor  where  visitors 
and  merchandise  once 
came  and  went.  But 
even    in    the    days    of  inn-keeper 

Hadrian,  a  bar  was 
forming  in  front  of  the  river's  mouth, 
and  the  river  had  to  be  constantly 
helped  in  its  efforts  to  reach  the  sea. 
At  present  the  coast  line  is  so  far  out 
that  one  does  not  see  it  from  the  the- 
atre unless  he  climbs  to  the  highest 
seats.  The  Cayster  even  now  keeps 
flooding  the  Austrian  excavations  east  of 
the  theatre. 

We  sat  down  in  the  very  seats  where 
the  frenzied  mob  shouted  for  two  hours 
"Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians" 
{^hyd'/.Tf  " .IfiTEjii::)  until  some  politic 
person  remi'nded  them  that  Rome  might 
lake  cognizance  of  such  an  uproar. 

It   is    greatly  to   the   credit  of  the 


.Apostle  Paul  that  although  he  wished  to 
show  himself  to  the  mob  in  the  theatre, 
he  was  persuaded  not  to  do  so.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  he  refers  to  this  episode  where 
in  the  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  he 
speaks  of  having  "after 
the  manner  of  men  " — 
whatever  that  may  be 
— "fought  with  beasts 
at  Ephesus."  By  his 
prudence  he  lived  to 
address  a  letter  to  a 
great  Christian  congre- 
gation  in  Ephesus. 
Thus  the  theatre  as 
well  as  the  temple  is 
associated  with  rehgt- 
ous  affairs.  The  place 
invited  to  lingering.  In 
fact  we  lingered  so  long 
that  it  was  both  damp 
and  dark  before  we 
reached  our  inn  whicK 
we  that  night  peculiar- 
ly enjoyed. 

Ephesus  is  so  full  of 
association  with  relig- 
ion that  it  is  only  by 
way  of  an  appendix 
that  a  little  may  be  said 
of  its  secular  life.  One 
*T  EPHESUS  might  make  a  big  story 

of  it;  butlwill  rehearse 
only  some  of  the  main  points,  and  that    - 
briefly. 

Homer  refers  to  the  banks  of  the 
Cavstcr  as  forming  the  "Asian  meadow." 
The  name  Asia  started  with  this  area  of  a 
few  square  miles  and  gradually  spread 
over  a  vast  continent.  In  early  times  the 
Ephesians  were  not  so  devoted  to  re- 
ligion and  trade  that  they  could  not 
buckle  on  their  armor  and  fight.  North- 
ern barbarians,  Scythians  or  Cimmerians 
proved  too  much  for  the  great  Lydian 
empire  which  was  for  awhile  eclipsed. 
Callinos,  an  Ephesian,  came  forward 
with  elegiac  poetry  which  breathed  as 
much   martial    spirit  as  the    elegy  of 
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Tyrtaeos.  A  century  or  so  later  Hippon- 
ax,  a  poet  with  a  grievance,  graced  or 
disgraced  Ephesuswith  his  sour  iambics 
in  which  he  reviled  a  couple  of  sculptors 
who  he  claimed  had  abused  him  by 
sculpturing  a  caricature  of  him.  After 
about  another  half  century  the  phil- 
osopher Herakleitos  appeared.  He  was 
too  much  wrapped  up  in  his  speculations 
to  devote  himself  to  statesmanship,  as  he 
was  asked  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  do. 
His  wisdom  was  so  widely  recognized 
(hat  Darius,  the  king  of  Persia,  who 
made  so  much  trouble  for  the  Greeks 
and  incidentally  for  himself,  invited  him 
to  come  to  Susa  and  teach  him  phil- 
osophy, an  invitation  which  the  busy 
philosopher  also  declined.  He  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  Ionic  philoso- 
phers, whose  speculations  it  is  so  hard 
for  us  to  comprehend,  who  strove  honest- 


ly and  earnestly  to  get  at  the  heart  of 
things,  and  found  it  in  some  physical 
element  as  water,  air,  fire.  Herakleitos 
found  it  in  fire;  and  yet  he  uses  in  his 
final  conclusion  a  phrase  which  fits  bet- 
ter to  water:  "Everything  is  in  flux" 
(?rd-ra  'fttc).  He  was  probably  the 
greatest  personality  that  Ephesus  ever 
produced.  So  deep  and  serious  was  he 
that  the  ancients  called  him  the  "weep- 
ing philosopher"  in  contrast  to  De- 
mocritos  of  Abdera,  who  took  such  a 
cheerful  view  of  life  that  he  was 
called  the  "laughing  philosopher." 
The  two  great  painters  Zeuxis  and 
Apelles  also  were  Ephesians,  which  was 
fame  enough  for  any  city.  And  yet  the 
great  glory  of  Ephesus  always  re- 
mained its  unique  temple  and  "the 
image  of  Artemis  that  had  fallen  from 
Heaven," 
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LONDON  AND  CHARLES  DICKENS 

By  Caroline   Ticknor 


THICKENS  loved  London,  as  it  is 
^^  said  only  London  can  be  loved; 
he  was  brought  there  as  a  child  and 
within  its  limits  spent. the  greater  part  of 
his  busy  life,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  poets'  corner  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  seeking 
out  the  many  spots  associated  with  his 
life  there,  find  with  surprise  how  little 
there  is  actually  left  of  the  early  haunts 
and  abiding  places  of  the  great  novelist, 
as  for  example,  the  celebrated  Marshal- 
sea  which  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
pages  of  Little  Dorrit  alone. 

From  Furnival's  Inn,  Holborn,  where 
Dickens  spent  the  first  years  of  his 
married  life,  one  may  trace  his  various 
removals  from  one  locality  to  another 
until  he  settled  at  Gad's  Hill  in  i860, 
after  which,  he  never  again  had  a  per- 
manent home  in  the  great  city.  It  was 
at  Gad's  Hill  that  Dickens  breathed  his 
last,  and  that  place  of  all  others  is  per- 
haps most  widely  associated  with  his 
name.  Yet  to-day  the  house  is  no  longer 
in  the  possession  of  the  Dickens  family, 
and  the  many  personal  associations  con- 
nected with  the  novelist  cluster  about 
the  homes  of  his  children  and  grand- 
children; among  which  that  of  Henry 
Fielding  Dickens,  K.  C,  is  worthy  of 
special  mention. 

This  clever  barrister  who  has  won  an 
enviable  reputation  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion, has  a  charming  home  at  2  Egerton 
Place,  S.  W.,  and  an  evening  spent  un- 
der his  hospitable  roof-tree,  not  only  en- 
ables the  visitor  to  enjoy  a  glimpse  of  a 
most  interesting  and  united  family  circle, 
but  brings  him  into  close  touch  with 
much  that  is  personally  associated  with 
Charles  Dickens. 

On  the  left  as  one  enters,  is  Mr.  Dick- 
ens's study,  used  also  as  a  reception 


room,  where  in  the  bay  window  stands 
the  desk  at  which  the  author  wrote 
nearly  all  of  his  novels.  If  one  happens 
in,  late  in  the  afternoon,  he  is  likely  to 
find  a  gay  group  of  young  people  as- 
sembled here  drinking  tea  by  the  big 
fire-place. 

Upon  being  ushered  upstairs,  the 
visitor  finds  Mrs.  Dickens  seated  with 
her  embroidery  at  the  end  of  the  long 
drawing-room  in  company  with  her  two 
pretty  daughters.  She  welcomes  the  new 
arrival  with  hearty  cordiality,  and  before 
oflFering  a  seat  beside  the  fire,  leads  the 
way  to  the  balcony  outside  one  of  the  long 
windows,  where  she  displays  with  pride 
the  masses  of  bright  geraniums  to  which 
she  devotes  much  attention.  The  draw- 
ing-room is  spacious  and  admirably 
adapted  for  musical  purposes,  the  grand 
piano  being  placed  at  one  end  of  the 
room  on  a  raised  platform.  As  he  strolls 
about  looking  at  various  pictures  and  cu- 
rios, the  visitor's  attention  is  arrested  by  a 
tall  and  graceful  silver  vase  which  stands 
upon  a  polished  table;  against  one  side 
of  the  vase  rests  a  silver  ladder  upon  the 
rungs  of  which  are  inscribed  the  names 
of  the  various  members  of  the  family 
with  the  dates  of  their  births  and  mar- 
riages. 

This  unique  gift  was  designed  by  the 
children  and  presented  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Dickens  on  the  occasion  of  their 
silver  wedding.  Up  and  down  the  ladder 
on  either  side  are  hung  tiny  heart- 
shaped  frames  containing  pictures  of  all 
whose  names  are  engraved  on  the  silver 
cross-bars. 

To  climb  one's  family-tree  upon  a  sil- 
ver ladder  is  surely  a  pleasing  and  origin- 
al method  of  ascent,  and  this  clever 
device  testifies  to  the  artistic  taste  and  to 
the  ingenuity  of  its  designers. 

"We  are  expecting  auntie  to  dinner/' 
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Mrs.  Dickens  announces,  and  shortly 
after.  Miss  Hogarth  enters  to  be  greeted 
enthusiastically  by  all.  She  is  a  charm- 
ing old  lady,  alert  and  youthful  in  her 
feelings  and  keenly  interested  in  every- 
thing; she  lives  but  a  few  doors  away, 
and  spends  much  of  her  time  with  the 
members  of  the  Dickens  family,  who 
idolize  her.  As  one  watches  her  serene 
countenance  and  listens  to  her  pleasant 
voice,  one  does  not  wonder  that  Charles 
Dickens  should  have  found  in  her  his 
"best  friend."  Upon  a  chain  she  wears  a 
small  gold  key,  which  some  one  whispers 
unlocks  the  casket  which  contains  the 
manuscript  of  the  "Cricket  on  the 
Hearth,"  her  dearest  treasure,  given  her 
by  its  author. 

At  dinner,  the  visitor  looks  around  the 
table  at  a  jolly  family  party,  presided 
over  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickens,  who  are 
enthusiastically  alive  to  all  the  interests 
and  doings  of  the  younger  people. 

Dinner  ended,  the  hostess  suggests 
that  all  adjourn  to  the  "  Dickens  room " 
downstairs,  which  is  the  favorite  ren- 
dezvous for  the  family  after  dinner. 
Here,  the  walls  are  completely  covered 
with  autographs,  illustrations,  bits  of 
manuscript,  and  what  is  of  chief  interest, 
a  large  collection  of  portraits  of  Charles 
Dickens,  representing  him  at  all  stages 
of  his  career.  Most  notable  among  these 
pictures  is  a  fine  copy  of  the  Maclise 
painting  which  hangs  in  the  National 
Gallery,  showing  the  author  at  27  years 
of  age. 

A  billiard  table  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  and  Mr.  Dickens  and  his  sons 
indulge  in  this  favorite  game,  while  the 
ladies  group  in  the  cosey-corners  near 
the  fire-place  sipping  their  coflFee  and 
displaying  their  various  pieces  of  fancy 
work. 

The  visitor  finds  a  seat  beside  Miss 
Hogarth  and  listens  to  reminiscences  of 
her  late  brother-in-law,  of  whom  she  loves 
to  speak,  and  to  her  expression  of  deep  in- 
terest in  everything  pertaining  to  Amer- 


ica. They  stroll  about  the  room  studying 
the  many  portraits  and  illustrations  and 
pause  before  a  painting  of  Gad's  Hill, 
which  held  so  many  dear  associations 
for  all  the  family,  and  examine  the  var- 
ious copies  of  the  famous  study  of  three 
heads  in  profile  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickens 
and  Miss  Hogarth),  also  executed  by 
Maclise,  of  which  the  original  is  in  the 
South  Kensington  museum. 

Among  the  many  objects  of  interest 
the  visitor  views  the  framed  pages  from 
the  copy  book  in  which  the  writer  taught 
his  son  Henry  shorthand,  and  a  small 
leather  bag  presented  to  Charles  Dick- 
ens in  1844  by  the  Count  D'Orsay, 
which  was  his  constant  companion  on 
many  travels. 

In  one  corner  hangs  a  framed  des- 
cription of  the  amusing  "International 
Walking  Match  "  in  which  Dickens  took 
part  during  his  visit  to  Boston  in  1868. 
The  match  was  participated  in  by  Mr. 
Dolby  (Mr.  Dickens's  agent)  and  Mr. 
James  R.  Osgood  (his  publisher).  The 
contest  took  place  on  the  Mill-Dam  Road, 
and  twelve  miles  were  covered  by  the 
contestants.  Mr.  Dickens  and  Mr. 
James  T.  Fields  acted  as  umpires  and 
walked  the  entire  distance  with  their  re- 
spective men.  The  match,  which  was 
won  by  Mr.  Osgood,  was  greatly  en- 
joyed by  Mr.  Dickens,  and  the  occasion 
was  celebrated  by  a  dinner  given  by  him 
at  the  Parker  House. 

Near  the  mantel  hangs  the  last  note 
penned  by  Dickens  to  his  son  Henry,  on 
June  8,  1870,  the  day  before  his  death. 
This  and  the  final  writing  that  he  did 
on  "Edwin  Drood,"  were  his  last  work, 
as  he  suffered  from  a  shock  of  apoplexy 
that  night.  While  sitting  at  dinner  with 
Miss  Hogarth,  the  latter  was  alarmed  to 
see  a  sudden  change  come  over  his  face, 
soon  after  which  he  rose  to  leave  the 
room,  but  fell  heavily  to  the  floor  after 
taking  a  few  steps.  From  this  time  he 
remained  unconscious  until  his  death 
which  occurred  twenty-four  hours  later. 
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The  morning  which  brought  the  last 
letter  to  Henry  Dickens  brought  also  a 
telegram  announcing  his  father's  sudden 
illness  and  to  the  son  hastening  to  his 
bedside  his  death  came  as  a  terrible 
shock. 

In  the  will  of  Charles  Dickens,  com- 
pleted only  a  week  before  his  death,  the 
following  words  were  penned : — 

"I  direct  that  my  name  be  inscribed 
in  plain  English  letters  on  my  tomb.  I 
conjure  my  friends  on  no  account  to 
make  me  the  subject  of  any  monument, 
memorial,  or  testimonial  whatever.  I 
rest  my  claim  to  the  remembrance  of  my 
country  on  my  published  works,  and  to 
the  remembrance  of  my  friends  in  their 
experience  of  me  in  addition  thereto." 


He  lies  in  the  poets'  comer  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  surrounded  by  men  of 
genius,  but  in  accordance  with  his  own 
wish,  his  best  monument  has  been  that 
accorded  him  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  appreciative  readers,  while  the  claim 
upon  the  remembrance  of  his  friends  and 
those  nearest  to  him,  has  strengthened 
rather  than  weakened  with  the  accumu- 
lation of  years.  As  the  visitor  wanders 
about  the  "  Dickens  room,"  which  seems 
pervaded  by  the  strong  personality  of 
the  departed,  and  listens  to  the  expres- 
sions of  love  and  enthusiasm  kindled  by 
the  great  writer's  memory,  he  realizes 
how  much  alive  Charles  Dickens  is  to- 
day, not  only  in  the  world  of  letters,  but 
in  the  homes  of  those  who  loved  him  best. 


CUCHULAIN   AND    THE    VOLSUNGS 

By  Elisabeth  Luther  Gary 


IN  the  preface  written  by  Mr.  Yeats 
for  Lady  Gregory's  translation  of 
the  Cuchulain  legends  is  quoted  a  dis- 
tinction which  William  Morris,  speak- 
ing of  these  and  the  Scandinavian 
stories,  made  between  the  Irish  and 
Norse  temperaments.  The  Norseman 
had  the  dramatic  temper,  he  said,  and 
the  Irishman  had  the  lyrical  temper. 
The  Norseman  was  interested  in  the 
way  things' are  done,  but  the  Irishman 
turned  aside,  apparently  well  pleased  to 
be  out  of  so  dull  a  business,  to  describe 
beautiful,  supernatural  events.  With  the 
aid,  now  readily  at  hand,  of  the  English 
version  of  the  Volsunga  Saga  made  by 
Morris  and  Magnusson,  and  the  Cuch- 
ulain legends  in  the  perfect  idiom 
evolved  for  them  by  Lady  Gregory, 
we  are  able  to  see  for  ourselves 
some  of  the  differences  between  the 
history  of  bright  Sigurd  and  that  of 
romantic  Cuchulain.      The  plot — per- 


fectly distinct  and  coherent  —  of  the 
Volsunga  Saga  has  been  made  familiar 
in  its  broad  outline  to  a  wide  public  by 
Wagner's  use  of  it;  although  he  has  not 
hesitated  to  twist  it  somewhat  into  a 
shape  less  austere  than  it  originally  bore. 
He  has  not,  however,  robbed  it  of  the 
primitive,  colossal  features  which  make 
it  characteristic  of  the  stark  and  fierce 
country  in  which  it  had  birth.  It  is  the 
Great  Story  of  the  North,  Morris  said, 
which  should  be  to  all  our  race  what  the 
Tale  of  Troy  was  to  the  Greeks.  Its  per- 
sonages are  marked  by  the  racial  qual- 
ities of  the  Northern  people.  Sigurd,  the 
hero,  is  the  personification  of  that  cour- 
age worshipped  by  them.  Foredoomed 
to  suffer  treachery  and  calamitous  death, 
"never  did  he  lose  heart  and  of  naught 
was  he  adrad."  He  is  true  with  the 
stubborn,  mechanical  loyalty  of  a  mighty 
machine  governed  from  without  in  ac- 
cordance with  inexorable  laws.     He  is 
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generous  with  the  balanced  and  rea- 
soned generosity  of  the  Northern  mind. 
^'His  sport  and  pleasure  it  was  to  give 
aid  to  his  own  folk,  and  to  prove  himself 
in  mighty  matters,  to  take  wealth  from 
his  unfriends,  and  give  the  same  to  his 
friends."  He  is  passionate,  but  with  a 
deep  and  steady  force  of  emotion  that 
gives  him  control  of  his  actions  in  mo- 
ments of  utmost  spiritual  tumult.  "I 
loved  thee  better  than  myself,"  he  says 
to  Brynhild  after  her  discovery  of  the 
fraud  by  which  she  was  made  the  wife  of 
Gunnar,  "I  loved  thee  better  than  my- 
self though  I  fell  into  the  wiles  from 
whence  our  lives  may  not  escape;  for 
whenso  my  own  heart  and  mind  availed 
me,  then  I  sorrowed  sore  that  thou  wert 
not  my  wife;  but  as  I  might  I  put  my 
trouble  from  me,  for  in  a  king's  dwelling 
was  I ;  and  withal  and  in  spite  of  all  I  was 
well  content  that  we  were  all  together." 
Nor  is  he  without  that  appreciation  of 
worldly  goods  which  is  so  much  a  defect 
in  the  eyes  of  the  mystic  and  so  much  a 
virtue  in  the  eyes  of  the  merchant-born. 
When  Fafnir  the  dragon  has  received  his 
death-blow  from  Sigurd  he  warns  him 
that  the  gold  of  which  he  is  about  to  pos- 
sess himself  will  be  his  bane  and  the 
bane  of  everyone  soever  who  owns  it, 
but  Sigurd  replies  in  a  spirit  surely  not 
foreign  to  our  modern  life:  **Home 
would  I  ride  and  lose  all  that  wealth,  if 
I  deemed  that  by  losing  thereof  I  should 
never  die;  but  every  brave  and  true  man 
will  fain  have  his  hand  on  wealth  till 
that  last  day."  And  like  such  a  brave 
and  true  man  he  gathers  up  the  gold  and 
rides  away.  Brynhild  represents  the 
Northern  spirit  on  its  fiercer  and  more 
inflexible  side.  Her  wisdom  is  great: 
**None  among  the  sons  of  men  can  be 
found  wiser  than  thou,"  Sigurd  ex- 
claimed at  the  end  of  their  first  good  day 
together.  She  is  also  gifted  with  the 
power  of  prophecy  and  reads  her  doom 
long  in  the  advance  of  its  fulfillment. 
Standing  alone  in  her  wretchedness  she 


seems  to  us  as  France  to  George  Mere- 
dith: 


Mother  of  {Reason  is  she,  trebly  cursed, 
To  feel,  to  sec,  to  justify  the  blow  ; 
Chamber  to  chamber  of  her  sequent  brain 
Gives  answer  of  the  cause  of  her  great  woe. 


But  her  anger  and  revenge  are  not 
prompted  by  reason.  They  are  the  blind 
consistency  of  a  selfishness  which  de- 
mands the  best  and,  debarred  from  gain- 
ing it,  will  have  nothing  else,  and  will, 
moreover,  battle  against  the  possession 
of  it  by  others.  Sigurd  for  Brynhild  is 
the  symbol  of  the  world's  most  enviable 
treasure.  He  is  the  fearless  one,  the 
truthful,  the  wise,  the  glorious.  How 
futile  the  suggestion  of  victorious  Gud- 
run  and  of  Sigurd  himself  that  she  be 
content  with  the  lesser  man !  **  A  marvel- 
lous thing,"  says  Sigurd,  "not  to  love 
such  a  king."  But  the  unfortunate 
Brynhild  considers  it  still  more  mar- 
vellous that  he  can  counsel  tame  ac- 
quiescence in  the  second-best.  Far  bet- 
ter, to  her  "dreadful  mind,"  the  thought 
of  Sigurd  slain  and  she  slain  with  him, 
and  both  free  to  enter  the  region  of  bliss. 
"  And  then  may  we  have  the  name  of 
man  and  wife,  nor  shall  the  door  swing 
to  at  the  heel  of  him  as  I  go  behind 
him."  This,  of  course,  is  a  sublime  type 
of  insuperable  greed.  By  Brynhild's  own 
confession  it  is  not  the  weary  loss  of  love 
that  prays  upon  her  heart,  but  the  envy 
and  malice  of  a  relentless  pride :  When 
Gudrun  says  to  her  during  the  angry  con- 
verse they  hold  in  the  river,  "Thou  art 
mated  better  than  thou  art  worthy  of," 
she  replies,  "Ah,  I  should  be  well  con- 
tent, if  thou  hadst  not  the  nobler  man." 
Indeed  the  dark  story  of  Sigurd  and 
Brynhild  is  from  first  to  last  a  record  of 
self-seeking  and  violent  hatred,  but  little 
softened  by  the  ameliorating  influences 
of  human  affections.  Ceaseless  combat 
and  ceaseless  cruelty  attend  Brynhild 
as  she  walks  her  dusky  path  toward  the 
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doom  she  has  foreseen.  ''I  am  a  shield- 
may,"  she  tells  Sigurd  when  he  first 
wooes  her,  "and  wear  helm  on  head  even 
as  the  kings  of  war,  and  them  full  oft 
I  help,  neither  is  the  battle  become 
loathsome  to  me."  Nor  does  it  ever  be- 
come so,  whether  it  is  the  battle  of 
physical  adventure,  or  the  shadowy 
forces  of  covetous  passion  meeting  in  her 
soul  with  the  intolerable  sense  of  defeat. 
Whatever  the  cause  the  strife  must  con- 
tinue until  the  shield-may  has  had  her 
will.  In  Sigurd  and  Brynhild  together 
we  have  personified  the  imperial  ele- 
ments of  the  Northern  world,  valor, 
and  pride,  and  steadfastness,  and  un- 
conquerable acquisitiveness.  In  their 
unhappy  fate  we  have  the  shadow  of 
gloom  that  rests  upon  the  Northern  soul 
too  heavily  for  easy  lifting.  In  the  curse 
that  follows  sin  we  have  the  moral  sense 
of  retributive  justice  by  which  the 
Northern  conscience  is  so  constantly 
impressed. 

Although  the  Cuchulain  legends  in 
their  existing  literary  form  date  back 
quite  as  far  as  the  present  form  of  the 
Scandinavian  myths  and  possibly  much 
farther,  to  turn  to  them  from  the  P'ol- 
sunga  Saga  is  almost  like  passing  from 
the  ancient  to  the  modern  scene.  We 
become  suddenly  aware  that  we  have 
left  a  region  of  exaggerated  passions  and 
elemental  conceptions,  where  the  forces 
that  shape  the  lives  of  heroes  are  sweep- 
ing across  the  mind  like  the  ceaseless  wind 
of  Iceland  about  which  Morris  writes,  to 
enter  a  pleasant  green  land,  where  in 
susceptibility  to  beauty  and  charm  and 
tender,  kindly  feelings  the  men  and  wo- 
men equal  if  they  do  not  surpass  those  of 
our  intimate  circle.  In  Cuchulain  him- 
self, we  have  a  hero  moulded  from  plas- 
tic material,  and  chiefly  winning  be- 
cause there  is  about  him  so  little  of 
the  superhuman.  In  certain  partic- 
ulars he  is,  of  course,  true  to  the  type 
of  mythological  hero.  The  blood  of 
humanity  is  mingled  in  his  veins  with  the 


ichor  of  the  gods.  But  in  spite  of  his 
marvellous  deeds,  in  spite  of  the  hero 
light  that  shines  about  his  head  when  he 
is  angry,  in  spite  of  the  strength  that 
puts  him  in  his  childhood  on  the  same 
plane  with  the  most  powerful  champions 
and  enables  him  to  deC  -"t  them  as 
lightly  as  the  Sons  of  Hun6.  .g  are  put  to 
rout  by  Sigurd,  in  spite  of  all  that  attests 
his  descent  from  Lugh,  the  god  of  many 
arts,  Cuchulain  is  first  and  foremost  a 
charming  boy,  beautiful  and  petulant 
and  warm-hearted,  in  love  with  life  and 
with  pleasure,  high-spirited  and  brave, 
but  a  creature  of  as  many  moods  as  only 
the  Celt  knows  how  to  combine  in  a  sin- 
gle temperament.  His  adventures  are 
multitudinous  but  not  one  of  them  has 
the  symbolic  importance  of  Sigurd's 
conflict  with  the  dragon,  or  his  ride 
through  the  flames  surrounding  Bryn- 
hild. Cuchulain  wanders  irresponsibly 
from  champion  to  champion,  and  from 
victory  to  victory,  by  no  means  always 
devoid  of  fear,  not  even  always  in  the 
fighting  mood,  occasionally  tempted  to 
turn  aside  from  doughty  warfare  to 
amuse  the  women  of  Ulster  with  his 
feats,  and  always  ready  with  his  witty 
boasting  tongue.  Ardent  in  love  and  an 
excellent  wooer,  like  the  eloquent  Irish 
lad  he  is,  he  is  equally  ardent  in  friend- 
ship, and  his  battle  with  his  schoolmate, 
Ferdiad,  is  one  of  the  great  dramas  of 
Friendship  with  which  the  world  has 
from  time  to  time  been  blessed.  Fer- 
diad was  the  challenger,  prevailed 
against  by  Queen  Maeve  thirsting  for 
Cuchulain's  defeat.  But  Ferdiad's 
heart  misgives  him,  and  he  strives  to  for- 
tify himself  by  blustering  abuse  of  his 
opponent.  Long  Cuchulain  argues  and 
pleads:  **When  we  were  together  with 
Scathach,  we  used  to  be  practising  to- 
gether, we  used  to  go  to  every  battle  to- 
gether, because  of  our  bravery  that  was 
equal.  You  were  my  heart  companion, 
you  Were  my  people,  you  were  my  family 
— I  never  found  one  was  dearer;  it  is 
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sorrowful  your  death  would  be  to  me.  . . 
If  it  were  to  me  the  woman  was  prom- 
ised on  whom  the  kings  of  the  fair  prov- 
ince smile,  I  would  not  bring  the  red 
blood  on  your  body  for  it,  south  or  north, 
east  or  west/*  .• .  .  and  again:  "Good 
Ferdiad,  thir  * ,  why  it  is  not  right  for  you 
to  come  to  ..lis  fight.  When  we  were 
with  Scathach,  it  is  together  we  used  to 
go  to  every  battle,  to  every  wild  place, 
through  every  darkness  and  every  hard- 
ship. We  were  heart  companions;  we 
were  comrades  in  gatherings;  we  shared 
the  one  bed  where  we  used  to  sleep 
sound  sleep.  We  used  to  practise  to- 
gether in  many  far  countries;  wt  used  to 
go  to  hard  fights;  we  used  to  go  through 
every  forest  together/'  Whin  Ferdiad 
persisted,  Cuchulain  fought  lustily,  but 
after  each  stage  of  the  prolonged  com- 
bat, the  two  would  put  each  his  arms 
about  the  other's  neck  and  they  kissed 
each  other.  And  when  Ferdiad  at  last 
was  killed,  grievous  was  Cuchulain's 
keening  for  his  friend. 

"Dear  to  me  was  your  beautiful  rud- 
diness; dear  to  me  your  comely  form; 
dear  to  me  your  clear  grey  eye;  dear  to 
me  your  wisdom  and  your  talk.  Dear 
was  our  fellowship,  dear  the  brightness 
of  your  eyes;  your  shield  with  its  rim  of 
gold  ;  your  chess-board  that  was  worth 
riches.  It  was  not  right,  you  to  fall  by 
my  hand;  it  was  not  a  friendly  ending!" 

If  we  compare  the  gentle  Emer,  the 
wife  of  Cuchulain,  with  either  Brynhild 
or  Gudrun  of  the  Volsunga  SagOy  we  find 
her  as  much  more  lovely  and  loving  than 
these  Norse  queens  as  the  sweet  land- 
scape through  which  she  moves  is  fairer 
and  more  alluring  than  the  lonely  dales 
and  blue  spiky  mountains  of  their  Ice- 
land. She  plays  no  very  prominent  part 
in  Cuchulain's  story,  and  she  in  no  way 
controls  his  fate  as  Brynhild  controls 
that  of  Sigurd;  but  her  love  is  an  affair 
that  the  poorest  mortal  of  us  all  can  un- 
derstand. She  bears  herself  with  a  proud 
and  sweet  devotion  beside  which  the  vio- 


lence and  reproach  and  bitterness  of 
Brynhild's  passion  are  wearisome.  In 
her  one  throe  of  unconquerable  jeal- 
ousy when  Cuchulain's  impressionable 
heart  is  turned  aside  by  the  beautiful 
Fand  from  the  bright  free  country  where 
no  lies  are  spoken,  she  sweeps  down  upon 
her  rival  like  a  fierce  flame,  but  once 
confronting  her,  nothing  could  exceed 
the  pathos  and  wisdom  of  her  remon- 
strance, so  that  Fand  herself  with  Celtic 
magnanimity  exclaims:  **0  Emer,  the 
man  is  yours,  and  well  may  you  wear 
him,  for  you  are  worthy;  what  my  arm 
cannot  reach,  that  at  least  I  may  wish 
well  to! "  And  at  the  end  of  Cuchulain's 
short  term  of  years,  when  he  is  known  to 
be  in  danger,  it  is  Emer  who  sends  him 
away  to  the  Deaf  Valley  where  he  will 
not  hear  the  tempting  calls  of  the  world 
without,  and  with  him  sends  another  of 
those  entrancing  ladies  by  whom  he  is 
beloved.  "  It  is  not  I  will  go  with  him," 
said  Emer,  "but  let  Niamh  go,  and  my 
blessing  with  her,  for  it  will  be  hard  for 
him  to  refuse  her."  By  such  touches,  in- 
cidental and  loosely  woven  into  the  tale, 
we  gain  our  conception  of  an  ideal  of 
womanhood  larger  and  finer  and  more 
benignant  than  is  conveyed  by  the  col- 
lossal  passions  of  Brynhild  or  the  cun- 
ning cruelty  of  Gudrun. 

However  wonderful  we  may  find  the 
Volsunga  Sagdy  and  it  would  be  a  daring 
iconoclast  who  should  deny  the  wild 
poetry  of  that  untamed  world  in  which 
fought  the  divine  and  the  mortal  on  a 
common  battleground,  the  modern  taste 
for  a  spiritual  and  generous  type  of 
character  is  far  more  wonderfully  met 
in  the  story  of  pleasant  Cuchulain  of  the 
gentle  hand  and  "the  kind  mouth  that 
was  sweet  voiced,  telling  stories."  Emer, 
like  Brynhild,  cares  little  to  remain  in  a 
world  from  which  the  king  had  de- 
parted, and  kills  herself  that  she  may 
follow  him  promptly;  but  in  the  last 
words  of  each  we  have  again  the  con- 
trast between  the  imperial  maiden  of 
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many  battles  and  the  grieving  Irish  girl 
with  nothing  in  her  thoughts  but  the 
virtues  of  the  hero  she  has  lost.  Bryn- 
hild  directs  her  people  to  prepare  a 
Stately  pyre  for  Sigurd  and  herself,  cov- 
ered with  cloth  dyed  red  by  the  folk  of 
the  Gauls,  and  proudly  dictates  the 
pomp  with  which  they  shall  be  burned. 
"Nor  shall  that  be  a  niggard  company 
if  there  follow  him  those  five  bond- 
women and  eight  bondsmen  whom  my 
father  gave  me,  and  those  burn  there 
withal  who  were  slain  with  Sigurd."  It 
is  the  ruling  passion  for  prestige  un- 
quenched  by  bereavement,  Emer,  on 
the  contrary,  asks  only  that  the  grave 
be  made  both  deep  and  wide,  "and  she 
laid  herself  down  beside  her  gentle  com- 
rade, and  she  put  her  mouth  to  his 
mouth,  and  she  said;  'Love  of  my  life, 
my  friend,  my  sweetheart,  my  one  choice 
of  the  men  of  the  earth,  many  is  the 
woman,  wed  or  unwed,  envied  me  till  to- 
day: and  now  I  will  not  stay  living  after 
you.'  " 


To  the  ysisunga  Saga  we  turn  if  vrc 
have  the  fancy  to  remember  how  stem 
and  pitiless  and  unpliable  was  life  in 
days  when  killing  was  a  game  and  a 
sport  to  be  delighted  in,  and  loving  was 
a  matter  of  destroying  many  rivals,  and 
ruling  was  the  speedy  way  to  death. 
But  if  we  are  in  a  lighter  mood  and  care 
to  realize  that  in  the  same  old  world 
there  were  sweet  May  mornings  with 
dew  heavy  on  hush  and  flower;  and 
beautifully  blushing  girls  with  bright 
faces  and  soft  hands  "as  white  as  the 
snow  of  a  single  night,"  wearing  their 
exquisite  cloaks  and  gowns  and  jewels 
with  the  joy  of  youth;  and  sweet-tem- 
pered young  men  fond  of  poetry  and 
singing,  and  mild-mannered  in  the  in- 
tervals of  warfare;  and  much  happiness 
and  warm  friendship  and  unselfish 
loving;  we  then  rejoice  that  we  have 
for  our  unscholarly  reading  Lady  Greg- 
ory's fine  rendering  of  the  gay,  sad, 
passionate  and  mystical  Cuchulain  le- 
gends. 


■K 


rrieht,  iSgi,  by  Chorlei  Scribner'i  Soni,  N.  Y. 


DANIEL  VIERGE 

L— VIERGE,  THE  ARTIST 
By  Royal  Cortissoz 


THE  late  Daniel  Vierge  long  ago 
saved  his  critics  the  trouble  of 
"placing"  him,  by  the  simple  process  of 
seizing  the  chief  position  in  modern  pen 
draughtsmanship  and  holding  it.  if  it 
was  not  precisely  a  case  of  Eclipse  first 
and  the  rest  nowhere,  it  was,  at  any  rate, 
one  of  an  artist  who  succeeded  better 
than  any  of  his  rivals  in  getting  out  of 
his  art  just  what  it  was  meant  to  yield, 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  It  is  the 
purity  of  his  method  that  makes  him 
unique.  In  the  sphere  of  pen  draughts- 
manship, by  which  is  meant,  of  course, 
that  of  the  book  and  magazine  illustra- 
tor, he  is  what  Velasquez  is  in  the  sphere 
of  painting,  or  Rembrandt  in  the  sphere 
of  etching,  a  man  of  genius  whose  tech- 


nical practice  constitutes  a  kind  of  taw. 
Fortuny,  his  gifted  countryman,  made 
some  brilliant  pen  drawings,  but  not  even 
in  the  best  of  them  did  he  so  "live  by 
line"  as  it  was  Vierge 's  habit  to  live. 
Neither  Menzel  nor  Keene,  his  two 
greatest  contemporaries,  had  quite  his 
way  of  giving  the  beholder  a  sense  of  de- 
light in  pen  drawing  for  its  own  sake. 
Phil  May  might  have  approached  him 
in  this,  but  Phil  May,  pace  Mr.  Whistler, 
had  not  an  atom  of  Vierge's  distinction 
of  style.  That  is  the  Spanish  artist's 
great  virtue.  His  technique  is  not  merely 
impeccable,  but  has  quality — is  an 
affair  of  manual  dexterity  enriched  by 
temperament. 

He  was,   indeed,  temperamental  or 
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nothing,  a  man  for  whom  study  could  do 
no  more  than  superficially  affect  the 
fruits  of  instinct.  I  dare  say  he  had 
something  of  the  modern  artist's  -jlair 
for  "documentation,"  and  frequented 
the  paths  of  historical  research  enough 
to  make  sure  of  his  facts  when  he  was 
dealing  in  the  costumes  and  accessories 
of  bygone  social  epochs.  But  there  was 
nothing  in  him  of  the  pedantic  arch- 
aeologist. What  would  he  have  done  with 
^ht  innumerable  properties  and  author- 
ities on  which  some  artists  of  to-day  lean 
so  heavily  .^  Perhaps  he  would  have 
cherished  them,  if  he  could  have  fitted 
them  into  his  modest  studio,  but  I  prefer 
to  believe  that  having  once  devoured 
them  with  his  eyes  he  would  have  let 
them  go.  That,  at  all  events,  is  the  im- 
pression I  get  from  his  innumerable  de- 
signs, every  one  of  which  has  the  spon- 
taneity of  an  improvisation  though  it  is 
"all  of  a  piece,"  a  work  more  convincing 
than  the  most  elaborate  Academical  re- 
construction is  apt  to  be.  His  people 
wear  their  clothes  as  though  they  had 
a  right  to  them,  and  move  about  in 
scenes  to  which  it  is  obvious  that  they 
were  really  born.  They  always  move — a 
fact  which  must  have  done  almost  as 
much  as  Vierge's  style  to  commend  him 
to  the  publishers  and  editors  he  sought 
on  coming  up  to  Paris  from  Madrid,  in 
search  of  work,  some  twenty-five  years 
ago.  The  military  painters,  men  like  De 
Neuville  and  Detaille,  might  have  en- 
vied him  the  facile  truth  with  which  he 
sketched  the  stirring  incidents  of  the 
Commune.  He  loved  action,  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  personal  tastes  before  the 
paralytic  stroke  that  practically  chained 
him  to  his  studio  in  his  prime,  and  a  mo- 
bile subject  called  forth  his  best  efforts. 
He  handled  it  with  ease  and  swing.  In 
the  collection  of  his  illustrations  that  I 
have  before  me,  there  is  a  gouache  of  a 
refectory  at  the  Salpetriere  in  which  the 
note  of  movement  in  the  central  figure, 
a  nurse  walking  rapidly  down  the  room, 


is  caught  up  and  repeated  in  the  atti- 
tudes and  fantastic  gestures  of  all  the 
surrounding  patients.  The  scene  has  a 
horrible  reality,  the  more  horrible  be- 
cause nothing  in  it  is  exaggerated — 
Vierge  seems  to  have  seized  in  a  flash  the 
most  natural  aspects  of  his  unnatural 
theme. 

He  used  the  same  insight  when   he 
turned — as  he  was  always  turning — ^to 
more  romantic  material.   In  romance  as 
in  reality,  in  books  as  in  city  streets, 
hospitals  and  theatres,  or  wherever  else 
his  insatiable  eyes  carried  him,  he  looked 
for  the  things  that  mean  not  glamour, 
but  actual  life.      I   miss  the  glamour, 
sometimes.       There    are    moments    in 
which  I  wish  that  Vierge  had  put  more 
tenderness  and  atmosphere  into  his  work 
had  shown  more  feeling  for  sensuous 
beauty.     But  pursuit  of  these  less  tan- 
gible things  might  have  diverted  him 
from  his  true  aim,  which  was  to  make 
his    figures    look    simply    human    and 
natural,    to    portray,    above    all    else, 
character.   This  most  expert  of  technic- 
ians was  never  content  with  technique 
alone.     He  had  something  to  say  as  a 
great  portrait  painter  has  something  to 
say.    Looking  at  some  of  his  little  nude 
studies  you  would  infer  that  he  had  no 
desire  to  improve  upon  his  model,  to 
make  her  the  symbol  of  an  idea;  they  are 
uncompromising  rendering  of  facts.  His 
pictures  of  Arabs  are  nothing  more  than 
impressions    of   the    picturesque.       In 
neither  case  is  any  imaginative  intention 
visible.  But  the  moment  he  drew  a  figure 
to  accompany  an  author's  text,  or  noted 
one  in  the  highways  for  its  human  in- 
terest, he  made  it  a  distinct  creation,, 
giving  it  features,  demeanor  and  a  gait 
which  could  not  possibly  be  confused 
with  the  attributes  of  any  other  figure  in 
his  crowded  gallery.     His  fecundity  in 
this   matter  has   not  yet   been   widely 
enough  recognized.   There  has  been  too 
much  talk  of  his  technique,  and  too  little 
about  w^^^  ^^  ^^^  yfixh  it.     Thus  his. 
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"Pablo  de  Segovie"  is  commeniled  to 
the  student  as  a  masterpiece  of  pen 
draughtsmanship.  I  would  commend  it 
to  him  also  as  a  masterpiece  of  illustra- 

The  book  offers  a  crushing  rebuke  to 
those  popular  illustrators  of  ours  who 
work,  evidently,  each  from  a  single  form- 
ula, and,  having  taken  the  town  with  a 
new  type  of  pretty  girl,  fit  her  into  any 
,  any  period,  any 


have  had  a  special  feeling  for  the  life  of 
the  vagabond;  he  relished  the  grotesque 
elements  in  it,  and  sketched  it  in  "Pablo" 
with  so  racy  a  touch  that  the  story  gains 
new  vitality  from  his  embellishment  of 
it.  Yet  so  wide  was  his  scope  that  it  may 
be  doubted  if  the  figures  in  his  composi- 
tions are  any  more  effective  in  preserving 
the  illusion  than  are  the  architectural  or 
landscape  backgrounds  against  which 
they  are  placed. 


FROM    "PABLO  I>E  S^GOVlE" 


regardless  of  whether  she  belongs  there 
or  not.  Vierge  never  repeated  himself. 
Every  personage  and  every  episode  in 
Quevedo's  curious  novel,  he  drew  with  a 
freshness  disclosing  the  liveliest  mental 
activity.  Innothingdoes  the  artist  showhis 
sympathy  for  his  author  more  than  in  his 
humor.  It  takes  here  and  there  a  Rabel- 
aisian turn,  but  mostly  it  is  of  the  grim 
sardonic  sort  characteristic  of  the  Span- 
iards. Moreover,  though  Vierge  de- 
lighted in  a  passage  of  comedy  involving 
several  actors,  he  could  give  as  free  play 
to  his  humor  in  the  delineation  of  a 
single  type.  He  could  draw  you  a  pious 
matron  or  a  mischievous  soubrette  with 
equal  whimsicality.  His  beggars  are 
superb,  the  finest  in  European  art  since 
Callot  or  Hogarth.   In  fact  he  seems  to 


In  his  treatment  of  these  things  he 
used  great  restraint.  Indoors  or  out,  he 
looked  only  for  the  essentials,  and  put 
them  in  their  proper  place  with  a  judg- 
ment that  is  by  itself  a  joy  to  the  con- 
noisseur of  the  art  of  omission.  One  of 
his  "Pablo"  drawings  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  illustrate  this  point  par- 
ticularly well.  It  is  the  sketch  of  Pablo 
in  converse  with  a  pedestrian  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  old  Roman  aqueduct 
at  Segovia.  Who  but  Vierge,  I  wonder, 
could  have  introduced  that  cyclopaen 
structure  into  a  design,  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  which  is  so  light  in  hand,  with 
such  aptness  and  such  skill?  He  in- 
dicates the  great  mass  of  masonry  with 
lines  of  the  utmost  delicacy,  keeps  the 
motive  in  due  subordination  to  the  two 


figures  in  the  foreground,  yet  there  you 
have  £/  Puentg  del  Diablo  in  all  its  stark 
weightiness — an  instance,  if  ever  there 
was  one,  of  "local  color"  judiciously 


The  richest  in  tone  of  all  his  "Pablo" 
drawings  is  the  night  scene  in  which  the 
hero  has  his  encounter  with  the  algua- 
xili,  and  this  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 


applied.   Vierge  was  chary  of  his  blacks      subtly    manipulated    grays.       Fortuny, 
when  distributing  his  light  and  shade,     executing  this  design  with  brush  or  pen. 


Fr™  ■■  On  Ih*  Trail  of  Don  QuiioK."    Cop; 

but  especially  with  the  pen,  would  have 
shattered  the  darkness  of  the  cavern- 
like street  with  violent  strokes  of  light, 
and  would  have  turned  the  shadows  into 
pools  of  inkiness.  Vierge  liked  the 
quieter  key.  Even  when  his  scenes  are 
bathed  in  light  he  keeps  them,  somehow, 
cool;  there  is  no  glare,  there  is  no  shock 
in  the  transition  from  sunshine  into 
shadow.  He  knew  all  that  there  is  for  the 
pen  draughtsman  to  know  about  values 
and  rendered  a  Spanish  street  or  square, 
or  open  landscape,  with  a  truthfulness 
that  evades  many  a  painter  using  a 
varied  palette.  Still  further  to  demon- 
strate his  fertility  and  his  deftness  of 
hand,  he  threw  in,  as  though  for  good 
measure,  head  and  tail  pieces  as  truly 
decorative  in  conception  as  they  are 
polished  in  execution.  He  was  a  master 
of  the  vignette  as  he  was  a  master  of  the 
full  dress  composition;  his  still  life  is  as 
effective  in  its  way  as  his  most  ambitious 
studies  of  action  are  in  theirs. 
All  this  he  had  shown  in  the  pages  of 


"Pablo"  and  elsewhere  when  paralysis 
deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  right  hand, 
and  he  had  to  begin  life  all  over  again 
under  a  terrible  handicap.  Training 
himself  to  draw  with  his  left  hand,  how- 
ever, he  became  proficient  enough  not 
simply  to  carry  on  his  work  as  before, 
hut  to  undertake  an  heroic  task — and  to 
finish  it.  This  was  the  illustration  of 
"Don  Quixote,"  which  he  began  for  the 
Scribners  ten  years  ago,  and  completed 
on  the  eve  of  his  death.  The  book  will 
not  be  published  for  another  year  or  so, 
and  exhaustive  comment  upon  it  may 
therefore  be  deferred;  but  this  much  may 
now  he  stated,  that  when  the  two  hun- 
dred and  odd  plates  appear  they  will 
only  serve  to  increase  his  fame.  Going 
over  the  proofs  of  them,  I  have  marvelled 
that  an  artist  situated  as  he  was  could 
have  had  the  courage  to  embark  upon 
sitch  ^11  enterprise,  to  say  nothing  of 
se^Jpg  it  through.  When  I  saw  him  in  his 
S(j^  jjo  "ot  long  before  he  started  this 
5p       .  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could 
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write  his  name.  These  designs  make  it 
plain  that  having  once  conquered  his 
physical  disability  he  recovered  all  his 
brilliancy  of  style,  and,  in  power  of  in- 
vention, made  a  stride  forward. 

They  reveal  him  as  an  extraordinary 
illustrator  of  Cervantes,  following  the 
immorta  narrative  with  unerring  per- 
ception for  the  right  passage  to  illus- 
trate, and  with  as  sure  a  faculty  for  giv- 
ing the  right  form  to  his  illustration. 
His  inspiration  never  flags;  there  is  not 
a  perfunctoiy  drawing  in  the  whole  col- 
lection. The  gaunt  hero  of  the  Spanish 
classic  carries  himself  throughout  with  a 
kind  of  gaillard  austerity,  but  his  ex- 
pression is  never  stereotyped.  The  broad 
humor  so  well  exploited  in  illustrating 
Quevedo  is  exchanged  for  a  kindlier 
sense  of  fun,  and  at  the  same  time,  in 
setting  forth  those  wonderful  adventures, 
Vierge  employed  all  his  old  vivacity,  all 
his  dramatic  point.  Again  the  reader 
will  note  the  artist's  freedom  in  grouping. 


his  readiness  in  characterization,  his 
veracious  and  picturesque  touch  in  the 
handling  of  landscape  and  architecture, 
and  his  adroitness  in  the  fabrication  of 
head  and  tail  pieces.  He  will  note,  in 
addition,  that  the  work  as  a  whole  pos- 
sesses a  richer  significance;  that  Vierge 
truly  rose  to  the  height  of  his  theme  and, 
responding  to  the  finer  appeal  in  Cer- 
vantes than  that  which  he  had  found  in 
Quevedo,  produced  a  masterpiece  great- 
er even  than  his  "Pablo."  The  "Don 
Quixote"  drawings  are  lighter  in  tone 
than  their  famous  predecessors;  I  sup- 
pose because  long  confinement  to  the 
studio  had  unconsciously  adjusted  the 
artist's  vision  to  a  more  subdued  key. 
But  this  only  heightens  the  charm  of 
his  designs,  making  the  delicacy  of  his 
line  more  apparent.  The  publication  of 
the  book,  marking  the  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  a  well-spent  life,  will  be  a  mem- 
orable event  in  the  history  of  illustrated 
literature. 


Copyrighi,  .897,  by  The  S.  S.  McClu™  Co..  N.  V. 


II.— A  VISIT  TO  VIERGE  IN  HIS  STUDIO 
By  Joseph  Hawley    Chapin 


To  have  known  Daniel  Vierge  is  to 
better  appreciate  what  the  world  has 
lost  in  the  passing  of  this  brilHant  artist. 

In  the  summers  of  1899  and  1903,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  call  upon  Daniel 
Vierge,  Our  first  meeting  was  at  his 
home,  29  Rue  Gutenberg,  Boulogne- 
sur-Seine,  while  last  year  I  found  him  in 
the  country  with  his  artist  friend,  M. 
Tin  ay  re. 

The  pleasure  of  these  two  visits  was 
somewhat  tempered  with  a  feeling  of 
commiseration;  to  see  this  incomparable 
artist,  this  strong  man,  blighted  by  par- 
tial paralysis  although  not  conquered  by 
it,  was  something  which  strongly  ap- 
pealed to  one's  sympathies.  Vierge  him- 
self, however,  was  most  cheerful,  and  as 


a  matter  of  fact  was  at  that  time,  but  for 
the  partial  paralysis  of  his  right  side  and 
for  a  certain  difficulty  of  speech,  the  fine 
man  he  was  before  bis  affliction;  a  hand- 
some fellow,  robust,  and  of  commanding 
figure.  . 

When  examining  Vierge's  last  great 
work,  one  realizes  better  the  victory 
won  by  the  artist  against  overwhelming 
odds,  a  victory  which  bespeaks  a  courage 
and  tenacity  second  to  none.  At  a  time 
which  seemed  to  be  the  height  of  his 
career,  without  the  slightest  warning, 
paralysis  overtook  him,  instantly  de- 
priving him  of  memory,  speech,  action — 
in  fact  of  everything  except  a  wrecked 
body  with  scarcely  any  signs  of  life.  Des- 
paired of  by  his  family  and  the  great  Dr. 


so 
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Charcot,  he  still  retained  a  certain  reali- 
zation of  his  condition.  With  rare  vital- 
ity he  clung  to  life  in  spite  of  all,  and  at 
the  end  of  two  years  had  partially  re- 
covered the  use  of  his  limbs.  Memory 
returned,  and,  his  right  hand  being  use- 
less, he  pressed  his  left  into  service,  with 
the  utmost  patience  regained  mastery  of 
the  pen  and  brush,  and,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  greatest  draughtsmen  of  the 
period. 

Vierge  was  the  ideal  man  to  illustrate 
the  "Don  Quixote"  of  Cervantes  ;  and 
the  last  great  work  referred  to  consists  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two  elaborate  and 
exquisite  pen  drawings  illustrating  the 
famous  story.  The  work  was  undertaken 
in  1894,  for  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  and 
completed  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
These  drawings  are  now  being  repro- 
duced and  in  all  probability  will  be  pub- 
lished next  year.  Vierge  took  great  pride 
in  this  set  of  drawings,  and  in  speaking 
of  them  to  the  writer,  pronounced  them 
the  most  important  of  the  undertakings 
of  his  life.  It  is  safe  to  say,  I  think,  that 
they  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  his 
memory  and  his  greatness. 

Like  many  other  great  men,  Vierge's 
manner  and  surroundings  suggested  a 
fine  simplicity  most  charming  to  meet. 
In  his  studio  he  was  to  be  found  always 
working  and  happy,  even  singing  at 
times.  His  world  was  his  work,  which 
was  very  dear  to  him.  A  delightful  drive 
from  the  heart  of  Paris  out  through  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  to  Boulogne-sur- 
Seine  brought  us  to  Vierge's  home,  an 
unpretentious  but  comfortable-looking, 
vine-covered,  suburban  place  fenced 
and  hedged  in.  A  pull  of  the  bell-handle 
at  the  iron  wicket  produced  a  distant 
tinkling  which  first  brought  a  barking 
dog  aroused  from  his  peaceful  slumber 
in  the  shade  of  a  vine-covered  trellis, 
next  the  maid  and,  after  we  were  ushered 
into  the  garden,  Madame  Vierge,  affable 
and  motherly,  who  interpreted  the  mean- 


ing of  Vierge's  slightest  sign  or  inarticu- 
late utterance. 

Vierge  greeted  us  most  cordially,  mov- 
ing forward  with  some  difficulty  and  re- 
moving a  soft  hat  as  he  came;  a  handker- 
chief carelessly  knotted  about  his  neck 
gave  his  head  a  picturesque  setting.  The 
disabled  and  discarded  right  hand  was 
incased  in  a  mitten  reminding  one  of  the 
years  of  suffering  and  of  the  victory  won, 
inspiring  something  the  same  feeling 
that  one  has  for  the  veteran  with  the 
empty  sleeve. 

It  being  midsummer  and  delightfully 
cool  and  pleasant  under  the  trees  of  the 
garden,  we  did  not  enter  the  house,  but 
after  a  time  Vierge  conducted  us  to  the 
studio,  a  detached  building  at  the  end  of 
the  garden,  his  especial  domain.  The 
studio  proper,  a  large  well-lighted  room 
occupying  practically  all  of  the  building 
was  of  the  workshop  variety.  There 
was  no  profusion  of  rugs  and  expensive 
bric-a-brac  which  gives  some  studios 
the  atmosphere  of  the  antique  shop.  All 
was  simplicity  itself;  a  good  serviceable 
table,  portfolio  stand,  an  easel,  and  a  few 
chairs  were  the  principal  pieces  of  fur- 
niture, some  book  shelves  well  filled,  and 
a  shelf  about  the  height  of  one's  head 
along  one  side  of  the  room  upon  which 
were  a  number  of  hats  and  head-dresses 
of  the  greatest  variety  beside  various 
other  odds  and  ends  so  necessary  to  the 
illustrator.  From  under  the  shelf  hung 
innumerable  costumes  of  all  periods, 
and  near  at  hand,  with  head  thrown 
back  and  figure  in  a  defiant  pose,  stood 
the  lay-figure;  this,  together  with  a  few 
pictures  on  the  wall,  completes  the  room 
as  I  recall  it. 

More  interesting  than  the  room  and 
its  fittings  were  the  many  drawings  in 
various  mediums  which  Vierge  pro- 
duced from  places  of  concealment,  among 
them  early  sketches  of  scenes  in  Paris 
done  for  the  "Monde  Illustree**  during 
the  Commune. 

Vierge's   keen   sense  of  humor  was 
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apparent  upon  short  acquaintance.  He 
would  laugh  gaily  over  the  jokes  of  the 
company  like  a  man  in  the  best  of  health. 
When  it  was  suggested  that  one  or  two  of 
the  Don  Quixote  drawings  were  perhaps 
too  reahstic  to  be  received  in  good  part 
by  the  American  audience,  especially  at 
"the  Hub,"  the  idea  seemed  to  amuse 
him  greatly,  but  he  very  wilhngly  made 
some  changes  which  would  make  them 
acceptable  to  the  censor. 

After  a  most  cordial  leave-taking,  and 
wishes  of  bon  voyage,  we  turned  back  to 
Paris  with  its  kaleidoscopic  scenes  and 
symphony  of  noises. 

Last  summer  Vierge  invited  me  to  call 
upon  him  at  Grosrouvres,  where  he  was 
visiting  his  friend  M.  Tinayre,  the  artist. 
We  were  met  at  the  railway  station  at 
Montfort  L'Amaury  by  Vierge's  son, 
who  conducted  us  to  a  covered  station 
wagon.  After  a  half-hour's  drive  which 
took  us  through  one  or  two  little  villages, 
we  arrived  at  the  summer  home  of  M. 


Tinayre.  Here  we  entered  the  spacious 
studio  located  upon  the  first  floor  and 
were  cordially  received  by  M,  and 
Madame  Tinayre  and  M.  and  Madame 
Vierge. 

Although  four  years  had  elapsed  since 
my  last  visit  to  Vierge,  I  could  not  see 
that  he  had  changed  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, unless  it  was  that  he  was  even  more 
active  than  when  I  first  saw  him. 

Our  business  over,  we  all,  including 
M.  Tinayre's  children,  retired  to  a  se- 
cluded nook  under  the  trees  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  and  on  slightly 
higher  ground,  from  which  a  fair  view 
of  the  surroundings  could  be  had.  Here 
tea  was  served  in  our  honor  in  quite  the 
Enghsh  fashion,  and  after  a  most  en- 
joyable half  hour  under  the  trees,  our 
station  wagon  arrived  and  we  took  leave 
of thepleasant  company.  Aswedroveoff 
we  caught  a  last  glimpse  of  Vierge,  hat 
in  hand,  smilingly  waving  us   a    fare- 


LETTERS  AND  LIFE 
By  John  Finley 


I  HAVE  somewhere  among  my  papers 
a  treasured  letter  from  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  written  years  ago  to  a  then 
young  college  president  in  the  West,  in 
which  was  quoted  in  excuse  of  the  slight 
delay  of  answer,  the  French  proverb, 
"  The  better  is  the  enemy  of  the  good." 
He  will  not  object,  I  am  sure,  to  my 
showing  this  sentence,  for  it  gives  me 
leave  to  say  that  the  better  and  beau- 
tiful letter  which  contained  it  written 
in  his  own  hand,  was  a  very  dear 
enemy  of  the  "good"  letter  he  might 
earlier  have  dictated  to  his  stenogra- 
pher. Moreover,  it  gives  me  opportun- 
ity to  get  the  thanks  of  some  debtors  in 
letters  for  adding  to  their  worn  and 
conventional  stock  of  excuses  for  tardy 
answers  this  new  and  most  excusing  ex- 
cuse (that  one  delays  in  order  to  do  the 
better  thing)  which  is  yet  not  an  accusa- 
tion, though  the  French,  or  is  it  the 
Spanish,  have  the  blanket  proverb :  that 
to  "excuse  is  to  accuse."  Certainly,  a 
more  complete  defense  is  not  to  be  made 
nor  a  more  satisfactory  expiation,  if  the 
"better"  finally  prevails — for  the  excuse 
is  not  to  be  used  without  a  sense  of  the 
added  responsibility  which  it  puts  upon 
the  procrastinator. 

I  have  quoted  this  letter  of  Dr.  Hale's 
however,  not  to  boast  of  its  receipt,  nor 
yet  with  any  altruistic  motives  toward 
dilatory  and  delinquent  correspondents, 
but  to  introduce  a  volume  of  letters* 
which  I  have  recently  read;  for  the  liter- 
ary production  of  their  author  seems  to 
illustrate  more  accurately  and  amply 
the  truth  of  this  quoted  proverb  than 
that  of  any  one  else  I  chance  now  to  re- 
call. Only  in  his  case  the  "better"  was 
so  formidable  an  enemy  of  the  "good" 

*LoRD  Acton *8  Letters  to  Mart  Gladstone. 
Edited  ^ith  Introductory  Memoir  by  Herbert  Paul. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.     1904. 


that  not  only  was  the  "  good  "  frightened 
from  expression  but  the  "better"  sel- 
dom assumed  the  offensive. 

Lord  Acton  might  have  written  a  good 
History  of  Liberty, — a  history  which 
would  have  been  a  real  contribution  to 
the  subject,  but  the  history  was  never 
written.  He  was  waiting  to  do  the  better 
history;  for  it  was  not  indolence,  as  the 
author  of  the  Introductory  Memoir  says, 
that  prevented,  but  a  "procrastination 
which  resulted  from  cherishing  an  im- 
possibly high  ideal."  One  of  the  reasons 
for  not  beginning  even  this  life-planned 
history  was  that  the  whole  truth  con- 
cerning the  French  Revolution  had  not 
yet  been  discovered."  So  it  came  about 
that  he  not  only  did  not  write  this  book 
or  series  of  books  (for  all  that  he  wrote 
on  this  subject  dwindled  into  an  essay  or 
two),  but  that  he  never  wrote  a  book  of 
any  kind,  small  or  great.  He  did  not 
even  republish  his  Essays.  There  has 
therefore  been  accessible  to  the  general 
reader  not  a  line  of  his,  except  what  may 
have  been  reflected  by  the  literature  of 
others  in  their  quoting  of  a  few  sentences 
caught  in  conversation  or  by  the  reviews 
of  his  day. 

All  this  makes  this  much  too  meagre 
collection  of  letters  the  more  valuable  and 
the  more  enjoyable.  It  is  but  a  garden 
planted  with  the  conversations  of  friend- 
ship in  which  one  may  walk  leisurely, 
rather  than  a  great  field  whose  row  on 
row  one  must  follow  for  the  fruits  of 
deliberate  and  systematic  sowing  and 
cultivation.  Here  one  may  pick  a  flower 
of  speech  or  taste  an  apple  of  opinion 
and  divine  what  the  great  acres  of  his 
knowledge  might  have  yielded  if  his 
thoughts  had  been  planted  in  printed 
words  to  multiply.  I  have  in  an  earlier 
article,  when  speaking  of  Mr.  Bryce's 
estimate  of  Lord  Acton,  raised  the  ques- 
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tion  as  to  whether  the  benefit  of  his 
chance  communication  might  not  after 
all  be  as  great  as  the  fruit  of  his  delib- 
erate planting,  for  the  media  of  the 
transmission  of  thought  are  more  mys- 
terious and  unaccountable  and  more 
efficient  than  the  physical  common  cai^ 
riers  of  seed  and  pollen. 

However  that  may  be,  we  now  have 
access  to  this  garden  of  his  intimate 
thought,  hitherto  kept  from  the  public 
by  a  private  wall  which  had  shut  away 
all  sight  of  it,  even  if  its  fragrance  had 
come  to  some  who  walked  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  letters  (the  first  of  which,  in  its 
first  line,  gives  further  intiniation  of  the 
procrastinating  habit  of  their  author's 
temperament  in  its  reference  to  an  un- 
finished and  unsent  letter  of  a  week  or 
two  previous)  were  all  written,  as  the  title 
shows,  to  Mary  Gladstone,  and  cover 
the  period  from  1879  to  1886. 

They  are  full  of  political  incident  and 
comment;  and  often  so  much  of  this  is 
packed  into  the  few  pages  of  a  letter  that 
a  reader,  somewhat  remote  in  time  and 
place  from  the  events  and  personages 
described  or  mentioned,  must  spend 
hours  upon  them  if  he  would  get  all  their 
information  from  them.  I  think  that 
most  American  readers  will  need  more 
than  the  biographical  and  historical 
"glossary"  which  the  foot-notes  furnish. 
Yet  one  who  knows  at  all  well  the  politic- 
al life  of  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  lose  his 
way,  for  the  events  and  personages 
gather  about  him  in  devotion  or  in 
hostility. 

The  ample  volumes  of  Morley  would 
have  fit  and  glowing  supplement  in  this 
book,  if  it  held  no  other  letter  than  that 
of  December,  1880,  written  at  Cannes 
by  Lord  Acton  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
daughter.  It  is  in  this  letter  that,  an- 
swering an  implied  wish  that  her  mind 
might  be  disengaged  from  the  surround- 
ings of  that  time  and  learn  the  judgment 
of  posterity,  he  puts  his  own  prophecy 


upon  the  lips  of  that  "  democracy  which 
must  be  consulted,"  in  an  estimate  that 
is  as  noble  and  as  eloquent  as  has  been 
uttered  by  any  man  over  that  life;  for 
I  do  not  know  how  a  more  eloquent  tri- 
bute could  be  spoken.    I  must  be  content 
to  quote  here  a  sentence  or  two  from  a 
paragraph  which   begins  with  the   en- 
couraging asseveration  that  the  ''pro- 
gress of  democracy,  though  not  constant, 
is  certain  and  the  progress  of  knowledge 
is  both  constant  and  certain,"  and  which 
says  in  continuation  that  that  posterity, 
which  will  be  more  democratic  and  bet- 
ter instructed  than  his  own  generation, 
"will  be  more  severe  in  literary  judg- 
ments, and  more  generous  in  political." 
Lord  Acton  imagines  that  posterity  js 
standing    before  a  "slab  not  yet   laid 
among  the  monuments  of  famous  Eng- 
lishmen,"  and.  recalling  Chatham,  Fox, 
Pitt,  Canning   and   Peel,  as  being    im- 
pelled to  say  that  the   "highest  merits 
of   the   five   without   their   drawbacks 
were    united   in    Mr.  Gladstone,"   and 
that    his    "  only    rival    in    depth    and 
wealth,  and  force  of  mind,  was  neither 
admitted  to  the  Cabinet  nor  buried  in 
the  Abbey."  There  is  another  sentence 
from  a  following  paragraph  which  divides 
his  great  gifts  among  his  rivals,  as  the 
generals  of  Alexander  divided  his,  with 
the   judgment   that,   though   one    may 
equal    Mr.    Gladstone    "in    beauty   of 
composition,  another  in  the  art  of  state- 
ment, and  a  third,  perhaps  come  near 
him  in  fluency  and  fire,  he  alone  possesses 
all  the  qualities  of  an  orator." 

In  still  another  paragraph  Lord  Acton, 
looking  abroad,  beyond  the  walls  of 
Westminster,  imputes  to  posterity  an 
even  more  interesting  comparison:  for 
it  is  made  to  say  that  "such  as  Hamil- 
ton and  Cavour  accomplished  work 
as  great  [as  that  of  Gladstone]  ;  that 
Turgot  and  Roon  were  unsurpassed 
in  administrative  craft;  that  Clay  and 
Thiers  were  as  dexterous  in  parliament- 
ary   management ;    that   Berryer    and 
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Webster  resembled  him  in  gifts  of 
speech,  Guizot  and  Radowitz  in  fullness 
of  thought ;  but  that  in  the  three  ele- 
ments of  greatness  combined,  the  man, 
the  power,  and  the  result^character, 
genius  and  success — none  reached  hts 
level." 

But  there  are  scores  of  characteriza- 
tions and  judgments  of  others  than 
Gladstone,  many  of  them  comparative, 
as  those  which  I  have  just  quoted  are. 
In  twice  ten  lines,  ten  of  the  most  prom- 
inent of  Frenchmen  of  1879  are  named 
and  put  each  into  his  relative  rank.  In 
one  sentence  Lord  Acton  assigns  Lowell 
his  high  place,  surpassing  in  "easy 
brightness  of  mind  "all  he  (Acton)  re- 
niembers  in  America.  Then  there  is  a 
paragraph  in  which  all  the  qualities  of 
St.  Hilaire  are  assessed;  another  brief 
one  in  which  Burke's  wealth  of  thought 
is  appraised,  in  Acton's  own 


at  so  high  a  value  that  "great  literary 
fortunes  have  been  made  by  men  who 
traded  on  the  hundredth  part  of  him." 
He  quotes  Malambert's  opinion  that 
Burke  and  Shakespeare  were  the  "  two 
greatest  Englishmen." 

And  mention  of  Shakespeare  brings 
upon  the  heels  of  that  paragraph  an- 
other in  which  Lord  Acton  tells  his  debt 
to  George  Eliot,  who  had  died  but  a  few 
days  before.  "You  cannot  think,"  he 
says,  "how  much  I  owed  her."  "In 
problems  of  life  and  thought  which  baf- 
fled Shakespeare  disgracefully,  her  touch 
was  unfailing.  No  writer  ever  lived  who 
had  anything  like  her  power  of  manifold, 
but  disinterested  and  impartially  ob- 
servant, sympathy."  He  puts  this  es- 
timate more  concretely  in  a  letter  of  the 
following  month :  She  seemed  capable 
"not  only  of  reading  the  diverse  hearts 
of  men,  but  of  creeping  into  their  skin. 
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watching  the  world  through  their  eyes, 
feeling  their  latent  background  of  con- 
viction,  discerning  theory  and  habit,  in- 
fluences of  thought  and  knowledge,  of 
life  and  of  descent,  and  having  obtained 
this  experience,  recovering  her  independ- 
ence, slipping  ofi^  the  borrowed  shell  and 
exposing  scientifically  and  indifi^erently 
the  soul  of  a  Vestal,  a  Crusader,  an  Ana- 
baptist, a  Dervish,  a  Nihilist,  or  a  Cava- 
lier without  attraction,  preference  or 
caricature."  But  the  supreme  tribute 
is  again  expressed,  as  that  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, by  a  comparison  with  others :  "  If 
Sophocles  or  Cervantes  had  lived  in  the 
light  of  our  culture*  or  Dante  had  pros- 
pered like  Manzoni,  George  Eliot  might 
have  had  a  rival." 

George  Sand  he  appraises  in  the  gen- 
eral characterization  of  a  "bad  second — 
such  as  Swinburne  is  to  Shelley,  or  Heine 
to  Schiller."  Carlyle  "never  did  [him] 
any  good,"  because  by  accident  he  read 
Coleridge  first.  He  thinks  Carlyle  "the 
most  detestable  of  historians  "  excepting 
Froude.  Disraeli  was  intellectually  far 
inferior  to  Stahl,  the  "greatest  reasoner 
that  ever  served  the  Conservative 
cause." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  biographical 
comparisons  which  give  the  spice  of  in- 
vidiousness  to  these  letters,  and  at  the 
same  time  illustrate  the  self-suppression 
of  their  author.  In  this  latter  respect  they 
are  in  striking  contrast  with  Herbert 
Spencer's  letters,  which  concerned  them- 
selves so  little  with  others.  They  illus- 
trate, too.  Lord  Acton's  own  thesis  that 
"the  business  of  historians  is  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  and,  like  the  man  who  plays 
Punch,  to  congentrate  attention  on  the 
personages." 

But  amid  the  high  gossip  of  political 
and  literary  happenings,  and  personages, 


there  rise  the  summits  of  lofty  principle 
and  policy.  I  have  given  intimation  in 
earlier  quotation,  of  Lord  Acton's  at- 
titude toward  democracy.  Those  whose 
faith  may  be  weak  should  read  his  letter 
of  April  24,  1 88 1, — should  look  to  this 
mountain  of  his  faith.  And  those  who 
have  doubts  and  waverings  as  to  the  im- 
minence of  a  spirituat  world — a  world 
with  which  relationship  is  expressed  in 
religion — ^will  find  a  still  higher  range  of 
peaks  upon  which  to  look  for  strength. 
As  a  historian,  he  writes:  "All  under- 
standing of  history  depends  on  one's  un- 
derstanding the  forces  that  make  it,  of 
which  religious  forces  are  the  most  active 
and  the  most  definite."  And  as  a  re- 
sponsible citizen  of  the  present  he  adds: 
"To  develop  and  perfect  and  arm  con- 
science is  the  great  achievement  of  his- 
tory, the  chief  business  of  every  life;  and 
the  first  agent  therein  is  religion  or  what 
resembles  it." 

I  have  given  but  meagre  intimation  pf 
the  treasure  buried  in  these  letters,  or, 
to  go  back  to  my  first  metaphor,  of  the 
beauty  and  fragrance  of  this  garden 
whose  gate  has  now  been  opened  to  dis- 
cerning readers.  I  feel  myself  somewhat 
of  a  vandal  to  have  broken  off  these 
twigs  with  their  flowers  and  fruit  to  show 
them  outside  the  wall  and  tempt  others 
in.  But  if  the  temptation  they  ofi^er  is 
efl^ective,  I  shall  be  excused  by  any  one 
who  enters;  the  more  when  I  tell  the 
wayfarer  in  books  that  there  are  many 
trees  within — such  as  the  Tennyson, 
Dickens,  Scott,  and  Beaconsfield  trees — 
of  which  I  have  broken  no  twig  and 
exposed  no  flower. 

Beside  all  this  is  the  indefinable  charm 
of  the  friendship  that  gives  atmos|>here 
to  the  whole  garden  and  richer  color  to 
all  that  grows  in  it. 
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THE  EARLIEST  PORTRAIT  OF  DANTE 

By   Walter    Littlefield 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  a  cable  dispatch 
announced  the  discovery  of  a 
portrait  of  Dante  in  the  archives  of 
Bologna  called  the  "Memoriali."  Signor 
Giovanni  Livi,  a  well-known  local 
student,  was  named  as  the  discoverer; 
itwas  added  that  the  date  of  the  picture 
was  1323.  The  particulars  of  Signor 
Livi '5  researches  have  been  awaited 
with  eagerness  on  the  part  of  Danteists, 
for  if  there  be  a  portrait  of  the  poet 


executed  at  that  date,  it  precedes  all 
others  known  to  be  in  existence.  An 
illustrated  brochure  written  by  Signor 
Livi  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Nuova 
Antologia,  of  Rome,  containing  some 
of  the  expected  details.  It  is  written 
with  creditable  modesty  and  care. 

One  may  recall  that  Bologna  pos- 
sessed the  most  famous  school  of  theol- 
ogy in  the  Italy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  "  Memoriali " 
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which  comprise  over  three  hundred 
folio  volumes,  written  between  1265  and 
1436,  should  be  priacipally  occupied 
with  the  records  of  the  university — the 
famous  schc^ars  who  came  and  went,  the 
books  of  the  day,  and  all  sorts  of  matter 
pertaining  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
place.  Certain  treasures  of  these  archives 
had  already  been  made  use  of  by  Car- 
ducci  in  his  ''  Intorno  ad  alcune  rime  dei 
sec.  XIII.  e  XIV.  ritrovate  nei  Memori- 
ali,"  by  Gozzadihi  in  **Delle  torri  gen- 
tilizie  di  Bologna,"  and  by  Dr.  Orioli  in 
"Documenti  bolognesi  sulla  fazione  dei 
Bianchi,"  when  it  occurred  to  Signor 
Livi  to  look  for  records  of  the  presence 
of  Dante  in  the  city,  or  even  for  mention 
of  his  name  or  works. 

Because  it  is  knowfi  that  Dante 
studied  abroad,  both  in  his  youth  and 
during  his  exile,  it  has  been  assumed 
that  he  visited  the  university  of  Bologna. 
This  assumption  is  based  quite  as  much 
on  the  fame  of  the  university,  being  such 
as  would  naturally  attract  a  man  of 
Dante's  inquiring  mind  as  on  the  fact 
that  the  poet  in  his  writings  shows  him- 
self to  be  familiar  with  the  city  and  with 
the  method  of  instruction  there.  He 
compares  the  giant  Antasus  to  the  Torre 
di  Garisenda  (Inferno,  XXXI.  136); 
gives  a  bit  of  university  doctrine  (In- 
ferno, XXIII.,  140);  and  knowingly  re- 
fers to  one  of  the  Ghibelline  Lamber- 
tazzi  of  Bologna  (Purgatorio,  XIV., 
100).  Fraticelli,  however,  is  undoubted- 
ly right  in  saying  that  there  is  no  "direct 
and  positive"  evidence  that  Dante  was 
ever  in  Bologna. 

If  Dante  studied  there  in  his  youth,  it 
must  have  been  between  1285  and  1301, 
the  date  of  his  marriage,  or,  in  his  exile 
between  1302  and  1321,  the  year  of  his 
death.  Signor  Livi  searched  the  "Me- 
moriali"  covering  these  vears  and  found 
nothing.  Then  he  looked  farther  and 
came  upon  an  insertion  bearing  the  date 
of  May  6,  1325,  which  made  known  the 
fact  that  on  the  preceding  day  a  certain 


contract  had  been  repudiated  before  the 
notary  Bartolommeo  Tettacapre,  at  the 
office  of  the  "Memoriali."  The  record 
made  note  that  a  certain  druggist  of 
Padova,  named  Antonio  Liculfo,  de- 
clared that  he  had  received  from  Carlo 
Lapo  of  Florence,  then  living  in  Bologna, 
in  the  parish  of  Santa  Maria  di  Porta 
Ravegnana,  a  number  of  articles,  among 
which  was  "Unum  librum  vocatum 
'linferno  de  Danti,'  cumassidibus  albis" 
(with  affixed  price).  Unfortunately  the 
"affixed  price"  is  not  recorded.  Con- 
sidering how  valuable  this  datum  would 
be  to-day,  the  omission  was  a  great  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  notaro,  Signor 
Livi  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  the 
book  referred  to  really  contained  the 
entire  "Commedia,"  but  that  the  in- 
scription or  title  page  was  missing;  hence 
it  was  entered  in  the  inventory  simply  as 
"linferno  de  Danti." 

The  pages  of  the  "Memoriali"  of 
about  this  date  show  that  certain  of  the 
notaries  who  kept  the  records  were  no 
mean  versifiers,  and  that  some  even  at- 
tempted to  decorate  the  leaves  with 
drawings.  In  most  cases  the  sketches 
bear  no  relation  to  the  text.  Signor  Livi 
reproduces  a  page  dated  1324  showing  a 
group  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  ^  It  is 
curious  but  bears  no  relation  to  our  sub- 
ject. Then  there  is  a  page  bearing  the 
date  of  1323,  surmounted  by  two  figures. 
The  one  on  the  left  is  in  student  garb  and 
kneeling;  the  one  on  the  right  appears  to 
be  a  portly  dame  seated  and  holding  a 
wreath  in  her  hands.  The  abbreviations 
which  accompany  the  picture  and  text 
are  interpreted  to  mean:  "I,  Ugucc- 
ione  Bambaglioli,  wrote,  designed  and 
rubricated  this  on  such  and  such  a 
day." 

Now,  Dante  first  as  a  poet,  and  then  as 
a  man  of  learning  and  a  politician,  was 
well  known  by  fame  to  the  Bolognesi. 
As  early  as  1292,  Pietro  di  Allegranza 
had  transcribed  certain  fragments  of  one 
of  the  poems  of  the  "Vita  Nuova"  in 
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these  very  "Memoriali."  In  1317  a  local 
scholar  and  poet,  del  Virgilio,  had  ad- 
dressed to  him  two  odes  showing  how 
favorably  the  learned  city  regarded  the 
exiled  Florentine,  and  hoped  for  his 
early  presence.  The  first  even  makes 
a  definite  promise  to  present  him  to 
the  university  and  have  him  ** crowned 
with  laurel."  And  five  months  after 
Dante's  death  in  Ravenna,  this  same 
Giovanni  del  Virgilio,  this  great  admirer 
and  friend  of  the  poet,  was  signally  hon- 
ored by  the  university.  Bolognesi  like 
him  by  birth,  abode  and  education 
were  Uguccione  Bambaglioli  and  Jac- 
opo  della  Cana,  whose  commentary  of 
the  "Commedia"  was  composed  bet- 
ween 1323  and  1328. 

The  conclusion  that  the  pictures  made 
by  Uguccione  Bambaglioli  in  1323 
represent  Dante  being  crowned  with 
laurel  by  Bologna  is  reached  mainly 
through  a  process  of  exclusion — ^they 
could  not  mean  anything  else.  More- 
over, the  figure  said  to  portray  the  kneel- 
ing Dante  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
a  line  drawing  known  to  be  Dante  in  a 
codex  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
centur}' — even  as  though  the  same  pen 
traced  both  pictures.  Signor  Livi  hardly 
goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  the  sketches 
in  the  "Memoriali"  were  taken  "from 
life."  The  figure  on  the  right  is  believed 
to  symbolize  the  city  of  Bologna,  on 
account  of  a  familiar  epithet  of  the 
scholars  of  the  day,  "  Bologna  la  grassa  " 
(Bologna  the  abundant)  finding  in  it  sim- 
ple identification.  Brunetto  Latini,  from 
whom  Dante  received  considerable  in- 
struction in  the  languages  and  sciences, 
speaks  of  the  university  city  in  his 
"Tresor"  written  in  French  as  **Bo- 
loigne  la  grasse."  It  follows  that  if  one 
admits  the  authenticity  of  the  pictures 
then  one  must  also  admit  that  they 
record  or  symbolize  an  actual  event, 
and  that  Giovanni  del  Virgilio's  in- 
vitation was  accepted,  and  that  Dante 
sometime  between  1317  and  1321  went 


to  or  returned  to  Bologna  and  there  re- 
ceived the  crown  of  laurel. 

But  aside  from  these  last  conjectures 
and  while  admitting  the  isolated  interest 
of  the  presence  of  the  "Commedia,"  in 
whole  or  in  part,  in  Bologna  as  early  as 
1325,  the  main  point  made  by  Signor 
Livi  is  the  plausible  identification  of  the 
pictures  in  the  **Memoriali"  of  1323. 
In  pressing  his  theory  the  investigator 
does  not  take  full  advantage  of  what  he 
has  reasonably  proved.  He  thinks  the 
sketch  by  Uguccione  Bambaglioli  forms, 
at  least,  "a  new  and  almost  synchronous 
commentary  to  the  verses  of  Giovanni 
del  Virgilio,"  and,  "in  the  great  series 
of  'iconografia  dantesca,'  from  point  of 
view  of  chronology,  the  first  post  after 
the  Giotto  portrait."  Many  Danteists, 
however,  would  say  that  it  antedated 
this  well-known  picture  in  the  Florentine 
Bargello  by  fourteen  years. 

Until  the  announcement  of  Signor 
Livi's  discovery  there  were  three  por- 
traits of  Dante  which  had  been  put  for- 
ward by  scholars  as  more  or  less  authen- 
tic— made  directly  from  the  man  in  life 
or  from  sketches  that  had  been  made 
from  life.  First  of  these  is  the  portrait  at- 
tributed to  Giotto  on  the  walls  of  the 
Bargello  in  Florence  and  generally 
believed  to  have  been  painted  about 
1302.  Then  there  is  the  portrait  in  the 
"Riccardian  Codex"  believed  by  some 
to  have  been  executed  in  1327.  Finally 
there  is  the  portrait  by  one  of  theOrcagne 
in  the  Strozzi  Chapel  of  the  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  Florence,  the  identification  of 
which  by  Prof.  Chiappelli  about  eighteen 
months  ago  created  much  comment. 

The  last-named  portrait  could  not 
have  been  made  prior  to  1350,  at  which 
time  Nardo  and  Andrea  di  Cione 
Orcagna  were  commissioned  to  paint  a 
"Gloria"  or  "Paradiso"  on  the  walls  of 
the  chapel.  It  is  an  evident  copy  of  the 
Bargello  fresco,  even  in  point  of  raiment, 
for  it  shows  the  poet  with  a  Byzantine 
hood,  and  not  with  the  cap  and  tippet  of 
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a  Renaissance  doctor  of  divinity — as 
all  other  portraits  and  sculptures,  save 
the  Bargello  picture,  reveal  him.  Al- 
though the  likeness  in  the  ''Riccardian 
Codex"  was  honored  by  the  Florentine 
government  in  1864  by  being  selected 
as  the  model  for  the  medallion  struck  in 
honor  of  the  sixth  century  of  Dante's 
birth,  its  date  is  not  well  authenticated, 
not  only  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  figure 
is  in  Renaissance  garb,  but  more  par- 
ticularly because  the  "Codex"  in  ques- 
tion also  includes  the  "Trionfi  del 
Petrarca"  written  by  Bese  Ardighelli, 
certainly  not  earlier  than  1470. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  por- 
trait commonly  ascribed  to  Giotto  was 
actually  painted  by  this  artist's  favorite 
pupil,  Taddeo  Gaddi,  as  late  as  1337. 
It  shows  a  face  even  younger  than  the 
poet's  would  have  been  in  1302.  Although 
in  1302,  Giotto  was  actually  commis- 
sioned to  paint  a  "Paradiso"  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Podesta,  which  later  was 
to  become  the  Bargello,  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  he  included  Dante  among 
the  dramatis  persons.  At  that  time 
Dante  had  already  begun  his  exile,  and 
had  been  condemned  by  the  city  to  be 
burned  if  captured.  This  "Paradiso," 
which  was  completed  in  1304  or  5,  was 
partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1332. 
Giotto  died  in  1336.  In  the  following 
year  Gaddi  was  ordered  to  repair  the 
damage  to  the  fresco.  It  is  not  conceiv- 
able that  any  artist  would  have  had  the 
hardihood  to  paint  a  portrait  of  the  great 
exile  into  the  picture,  between  the  date 
of  his  condemnation  and  his  death.  But 
in  1337,  sixteen  years  after  the  latter 
event,  the  attitude  of  Florence  toward 


him  had  undergone  a  great  change.  She 
was  then  on  her  knees  to  Ravenna  beg- 
ging his  bones.  What  was  more  natural,, 
therefore,  than  for  Gaddi,  in  restoring 
the  fresco  of  his  master  to  have  painted 
in  a  portrait  of  Dante  ?  Gaddi  had  in  his 
possession  the  late  artist's  sketches  and 
drawings.  Among  them,  it  is  quite  likely 
there  was  a  life  sketch  of  the  poet  done 
years  before — even  at  the  time  the 
"Vita  Nuova"  was  written — and  this 
sketch  may  have  served  as  Gaddi's 
model.  This  assumption  is  not  only  for- 
tified by  the  fact  that  Dante  and  Giotto- 
were  close  friends — he  visited  him  in 
Padova  in  1306 — but  receives  artistic 
confirmation  when  we  consider  that 
the  Bargello  picture,  which  has  every 
characteristic  of  being  a  true  por- 
trait, could  not  have  been  painted 
into  the  Giotto  "Paradiso"  at  a  time 
when  its  youthful  features  were 
synchronous  with  those  of  the  living 
Dante. 

Further  information  concerning  Sig- 
nor  Livi's  "find"  will  be  awaited  with 
some  eagerness.  One  is  ready  to  admit 
that  the  picture  in  the  Bologna  "Me- 
moriali"  actually  represents  Dante  be- 
ing crowned  by  the  city,  and  that,  being^ 
executed  in  1323,  it  is  the  most  ancient 
representation  of  the  poet  that  is  known 
to  be  preserved;  still,  this  picture  penned 
two  years  after  Dante's  death  is  purely^ 
imaginative.  Dante  during  his  exile 
wore  a  beard.  This  fact,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  hardly  regarded  with  sufficient  im- 
portance by  the  searchers  after  authentic 
portraits  of  the  famous  Florentine.  It  is 
for  a  "Dante  con  la  barba"  that  they 
should  look. 


By  Harry  Heni>,  I 


THE  RAMBLER 


AFTER  three  years'  delay  the  Black- 
more  memorial  has  been  finally 
installed  in  Exeter  Cathedral.  Ameri- 
can aswellasEnglish  admirers  promptly 
responded  to  the  appeal  for  funds.  A 
design  for  an  ornate  marble  statue  was 
prepared  but  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  the  Cathedral  declined  to  admit  so 
elaborate  a  memorial,  granting  per- 
mission only  for  a  simple  marble  tablet 
with  a  medallion  portrait  and  stained- 


glass  window.  The  medallion  here 
pictured,  is  considered  an  exceptional 
likeness,  the  more  creditable  that  the 
sculptor,  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  had  but 
one  small  portrait  for  his  model.  Mr. 
Blackmore  was  always  adverse  to  being 
photographed  or  painted. 

The  background  of  the  tablet  is  a  slab 
of  black  alabaster,  quarried,  after  much 
difficulty,  from  the  ru^ed  cliffs  upon 
the  north  Somerset  shore  at  Blue  An- 
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chor,  near  the  picturesque  remains  of     really  satisfactory  Life.     Perhaps  Mr. 


Cleeve  Abbey.  It  thus  stands  for  the  wild 
and  mysterious  land  of  which  Mr.  Black- 
more  wrote  so  vividly. 

The  window  is  small  and  unfortunate- 
ly so  "  skied  "  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  the 
painting  of  the  glass. 


Morley  will  see  his  way  to  include  him  in 
the  English  Men  of  Letters  ?" 


OF  LAURENCE  HUTTON 


By  a  Friend 

I  will  not  hear  it  said 

That  my  good  friend  is  dead. 

That  his  kind  soul  has  fled 

Whence  there  is  no  return. 

He's  gone  on  one  long  journey  more. 

He's  gone  to  some  new  foreign  shore 

To  tell  its  lettered  "landmarks"  o'er. 

Its  treasured  tales  to  learn; 

Then  he  will  come  again  to  eanh. 
Again  he'll  sit  before  his  hearth. 
And   cheer   our   hearts  with  his  lovi 
mirth 
Who  for  his  friendship  yearn. 


D  DODDRIDGE 


culploi,  Exclcr,  J904 


The  London  literary  journals  are  pre- 
dicting a  revival  of  interest,  both  in 
England  and  in  America,  in  the  novels 
of  Charles  Reade.  "He  was  a  writer  of 
many  faults,"  says  the  Academy,  "and 
of  many  great  merits,  hot-headed,  often 
unbalanced,  but  at  his  best  a  very  hne 
writer,  who  has  not  deserved  the  neglect 
into  which  he  has  fallen.  His  sympathies 
were  wide  and  few  writers  of  fiction  have 
seen  deeper  into  the  heart  of  woman- 
kind than  he.  'The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth,'  'Griffith  Gaunt'  and  'Christie 
Johnstone'  should  alone  keep  his  mem- 
ory green.     It  is  strange  that  there  is  no 


The  American  Art  Association  of 
Paris,  writes  a  Lamp  correspondent, 
may  at  once  be  classed  among  those 
by  no  means  too  numerous  organizations 
which  accomplish  the  precise  objects 
for  which  they  were  intended.  It  was 
conceived  of  the  necessity  the  art- 
students  from  the  United  States  felt 
for  some  sort  of  club  where  they  could 
get  together  and  talk  over  things  vrith 
one  another,  where  they  could  make 
friends  if  they  knew  no  one  living  in 
what  is  affectionately  called  "the  Quar- 
ter;" and  where  they  could  obtain  in- 
formation regarding  art-schools,  the 
best  teachers  and  the  best  models. 

Thus  the  idea  at  the  base  of  the  under- 
taking was  a  practical  one,  and  such  it 
remains,  though  the  days  are  now  far 
distant  when  the  club,  founded  by  Mr. 
A.  A.  Anderson,  the  well-known  New 


York  artist,  was  housed  in  the  humble, 
single-storied,  archaic  structure  on  the 
Boulevard  Montparnasse,  which  has 
now  given  way  before  the  irrepressible 
march  of  the  modern  flat-building.  At 
present  the  club  occupies  a  spacious 
hotel  on  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  des 
Champs,  entertains  not  onlythe  students 
of  the  Quarter,  but  the  most  fashionable 
element  in  the  American  colony;  gives 
its  yearly  theatricals  hke  the  clubs  in 
colleges  at  home,  and  has  periodical 
painting  and  sculpture  exhibitions  which 
form  part  of  the  yearly  art-calendar  of 
the  French  capital.  The  first  exhibition 
nearly  fifteen  years  ago,  was  given  in  a 
rickety  shed  the  roof  of  which  let  in  the 
rain  and  the  windows  thereof  the  cold! 
But  the  main  object  of  the  club  is 
still  to  form  a  nucleus  of  American  art- 
students,  a  centre  for  their  activity  and  a 
sort  of  home  to  them  in  a  strange  land. 
On  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Champs 


the  young  men  find  a  very  fair  and  ex- 
tremely reasonable  restaurant,  a  fairly 
complete  library  in  French  and  English 
and  a  reading-room  where  scores  of  home 
papers  and  the  best  magazines  of  the 
world  lay  on  the  large  table  underneath 
clear  electric  light  and  beside  comfort- 
able chairs.  Here  anywhere  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  members  may  be  found  any 
evening  in  corduroy  trousers  and  stock- 
ties  (or  in  whatever  other  garb  may  be 
the  momentary  fashion  in  the  Quarter) 
pleasantly  occupying  themselves  at  a 
distance  of  some  three  miles  from  the 
Boulevards  upon  which  they  are  usually 
supposed,  in  song  and  story,  to  spend 
most  of  their  evenings. 

The  president  of  the  club  is  rfow  Mr. 
Rodman  Wanamaker,  son  of  the  mer- 
chant, a  most  generous  and  interested 
friend,  Mr,  Wanamaker,  however, 
leaves  the  practical  management  of  the 
club  to  the  members  themselves,  who 
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yearly  elect  their  "acting"  president, 
their  board  of  governors,  and  their  lesser 
officers,  secretary,  librarian,  etc.  The 
Board  is  composed  of  some  of  the  best- 
known  bankers,  merchants  and  lawyers 
among  the  resident  Americans  in  Paris, 
and  these  men,  aided  by  some  of  the 
students,  are  responsible,  through  their 
faithfulness  and  kindly  interest,  for  the 
progress  the  institution  has  made.  Their 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  club  is  so 
great  that  no  social  or  business  tempta- 
tion is  sufficient  to  keep  them  away  on  a 
night  when  3  meeting  is  announced,  or 
an  important  social  entertainment  under 
way. 

The  students  entertain  most  of  the 
prominent  Americans  who  visit  Paris. 
They  give  dinners  where  as  many  as  a 
hundred  and  fifty  guests  can  sit  down 
comfortably  together  in  the  large  dining- 
room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  occasions 
where  the  after  dinner  speeches  are  quite 


as  much  on  the  subject  of  things  at  home 
as  upon  art  or  European  life.  Every 
fortnight  a  dance  is  held  where  the 
young  man  can  bring  his  sister  or  his 
sweetheart,  and  the  alternating  Saturday 
night  is  given  up  to  a  smoker,  or  fencing 
bouts  with  some  of  the  famous  Paris 
masters  of  the  art,  or  to  a"monotype" 
party  (the  "  monotypes  "  being  auctioned 
off  afterwards  for  the  benefit  of  the  club) 
or  even  to  boxing  exhibitions.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  lecture  given  by  a  painter  or 
other  celebrated  artist.  In  short  no 
youth  living  in  the  Quarter  can  complain 
of  dull  evenings  if  he  be  a  normal  person 
and  a  member  of  the  club. 

For  all  this  the  students  pay  but 
twenty  francs  (S4)  a  year  in  fees,  with 
merely  nominal  charges  for  food  and 
the  special  entertainments  referred  to. 
The  sum  obtained  from  these  dues 
naturally  covers  but  an  insignificant  part 
of  the  expenses.  Rent  and  light  are  paid 
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by  Mr.  Wanamaker.  Other  considerable 
sums  are  paid  in  by  the  body  of  "sus- 
taining" members,  that  is,  members 
who  can  afford  to  pay  as  much  as  a 
hundred  francs  (J2o)  yearly,  and  do  so 
as  a  mild  kind  of  testimonial  of  their 
appreciation  of  the  club.  The  sustaining 
members  are  usually  not  art  students, 
but  men  in  other  walks  of  life  in  Paris, 
who  yet  believe  it  the  duty  of  every 
American  in  Paris  to  contribute  what  he 
is  able  towards  the  support  of  the  stu- 
dent's club.  Srill  another  class  of  "life" 
members  pay  one  thousand  francs  down, 
and  that  ends  their  obligation  forever. 
Moreover  the  club  makes  over  I  thou- 
sand dollars  yearly  by  its  theatricals  and 
often  gains  considerable  pioht  out  of  its 
entertainments.  In  this  way  the  institu- 
tion manages  to  get  along  on  a  sound 
financial  basis. 

Few   of  the   welUknovro    American 
artists  or  at  least  of  those  of  them  who 


have  been  in  Paris  during  the  past  fifteen 
years,  have  failed  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  "A.A.A. "  as  it  is  called,  or  to 
enjoy  some  of  the  privileges  and  facilities 
it  offers  so  freely.  Without  it,  the 
"Quarter"  from  the  American  point  of 
view,  would  be  something  like  chaos: 
with  it,  time  and  money — and  many  an 
attack  of  low  spirits  and  homesickness — 
are  saved,  and  the  ideals  and  courage  of 
many  a  member  kept  from  flagging  and 
dyin_g. 


The  London  literary  journals  an- 
nounce that  Mr,  Edward  Marston 
(whose  name  The  Lamp  most  unfortu- 
nately misspelled  in  a  recent  number) 
has  written  a  book  of  reminiscences 
covering  his  long  career  as  a  publisher. 

Mr.  Marston,  who  is  now,  by  the  way, 
eighty  years  old,  is  the  Nestor  of  the 
English  book  trade,  and  his  recollec- 
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tions,  covering  many  interesting  and 
distinguished  personalities,  doubtless 
will  be  especially  rich  in  anecdote  and 
information  about  the  early  days  of 
Dickens,  Lytton,  Wilkic  Collins,  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe  and  Charles  Reade, 
and  the  later  times  of  William  Black,  R. 
D.  Blackmore  and  Henry  M,  Stanley, 
with  all  of  whom  he  was  closely  asso- 
ciated. The  book  will  be  illustrated,  and 
the  story  will  be  told  in  decades,  run- 
ning from  the  twenties  to  the  first  years 
of  the  present  century.  Mr.  Marston 
was  the  author  of  several  books  of  rare 
interest  on  the  subject  of  angling,  and, 
more  recently,  of  two  books' upon  old- 
time  booksellers,  "Sketohes  of  Book- 
sellers of  Other  Days,"  and  "Sketches 
of  Some  Booksellers  of  the  Time  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson."  His  son,  Mr.  Robert 
Bright  Marston,  a  director  in  his  father's 
old  house,  Sampson,  Low,  Marston  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  is  the  author  of  several  works 


on  angling,  photography  and  other  sub- 
jects, and  has  been,  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  editor  of  the  Fishing 
Gazette. 


London  hnds  the  book  season  very 
bad  indeed,  "one  of  the  worst,  in  fact, 
ever  known  in  the  book-selhng  trade." 
We  read  that,  hoping  for  better  times, 
many  English  publishers  have  held  over 
to  the  fall  important  books  scheduled 
originally  for  spring  publication.  Some 
hold  the  war,  distant  though  it  be,  in 
part  accountable  and  others  explain  it 
by  the  persistent  rumors  of  an  approach- 
ing general  election,  "an  event  looked 
on  as  certainly  disastrous  to  the  selling 
of  books."  These  causes  may  account 
for  the  current  dullness  in  the  American 
trade,  as  we  are  facing  a  very  lively  po- 
litical campaign  of  our  own.    But  £ng- 
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land  has  some  explanations  not  applic- 
able here.  "  It  is  pointed  out,"  says  the 
Academy^  "that  the  large  sums,  thou- 
sands of  pounds,  still  being  paid  as 
monthly  instalments  by  purchasers  of 
the  'Encyclopaedia  Britannica'  cannot 
but  reduce  the  amount  of  money  which 
the  public  are  willing  to  expend  upon 
books.  In  addition  to  this  there  are 
more  general  reasons.  A  very  large  sec- 
tion of  the  public — too  large — are  learn- 
ing to  depend  upon  the  daily  paper  not 
only  for  news,  but  for  general  reading  as 
well;  then  the  number  of  weekly  papers 
of  all  sorts,  from  the  expensive  illustra- 
teds  down  to  the  cheap  tit-bitty  papers, 
is  always  increasing,  with  the  result  that 
the  appetite  for  reading  matter  is  cloyed 
and  depraved.  Also,  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  the  constant  stream  of  sixpenny  re- 
prints of  good  fiction  and  other  matter 
has  an  evil  effect  upon  the  sale  of  new 
books  which  cost  from  6s.  upward.  I 
think,  myself,  that  the  increase  of  news- 
paper and  magazine  reading  is  the  root 
of  the  evil;  the  general  public  are  in  a 
hurry  over  their  reading  as  over  other 
matters,  this  is  an  age  of  doing  all  things 
in  the  quickest  possible  way,  and  to  rush 
through  the  papers  and  a  magazine  or 
two  absorbs  all  the  time  devoted  by  the 
average  man  to  reading." 


Mr.  D.  B.  Updike  announces  the 
publication,  in  September,  of  a  new 
translation,  by  Mr.  Herbert  P.  Home, 
of  Condivi's  "Life  of  Michaelangelo 
Buonarroti"  in  a  limited  edition. 


A  Dublin  Irishman  descending  upon 
London  when  about  thirty  years  of  age 
to  become  social  agitator  and  art  critic, 
George  Bernard  Shaw  soon  made  himself 
known.  His  early  novels  have  long  been 
appreciated  in  several  American  editions 


when  almost  ignored  in  London.  "Plays 
Pleasant  and  Unpleasant"  also  won  re- 
cognition seldom  given  to  modem  liter- 
ary plays.  "The  Devil's  Disciple"  and 
"Plays  for  Puritans,"  acted  by  Mr. 
Richard  Mansfield  in  America,  stimu- 
lated popular  interest,  but  it  remained 
for  the  production  of  "Candida"  by 
Mr.  Arnold  Daly  to  make  him  at  all  gen- 
erally known.  New  editions  of  the  early 
novels,  of  the  essays  on  Ibsen  and  on 
Wagner  have  now  been  produced  to 
supply  the  demand,  a  demand  that  seems 
to  puzzle  the  author  more  than  anyone 
else. 

Portraits  of  Mr.  Shaw  are  a  rarity;  the 
one  presented  is  probably  the  best  and  lat- 
est likeness.  This  was  taken  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Evans,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Shaw's,  and  a 
photographer  of  considerable  fame  in 
England  and  America. 


This,  from  the  Academy  and  Literature 
on  "the  miserable  little  room"  that  holds 
the  black-and-white  work  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  is  interesting  reading: 

"  Here  you  look  in  vain  for  the  splen- 
did art  of  a  Nicholson  or  a  Pryde;  the 
lithographs  and  etchings  of  Whistler 
were  not  displayed  here;  E.  J.  Sullivan 
seeks  more  congenial  worlds;  Anning 
Bell's  bookplates  are  to  be  found  in  other 
places;  James  and  Manuel  went  else- 
where; Syme  seeks  more  artistic  sur- 
roundings; Pennell  shows  his  fine  work 
anywhere  else;  Gordon  Craig  seeks 
pleasanter  places;  Brangwyn  has  only 
just  been  elected,  he  used  not  to  risk  re- 
jection here;  even  so,  Randolph  Calde- 
cott  did  not  stoop  to  be  seen  here; 
Sandys  gives  h  a  wide  berth;  Edgar  Wil- 
son does  not  trouble  to  send;  Phil  May 
troubled  nothing  about  the  Academy; 
and  Raven-Hill  has  more  profitable  fish 
to  fry.  GreifFenhagen  keeps  away,  and 
Osc^^  Eckhardt  gave  it  the  cold  shoul- 
^}^      Aubrey   Beardsley   scarcely  knew 
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of  its  existence;  and  Charles  Hazel- 
wood  Shannon  probably  never  gives  it 
a  thought.  But,  instead,  we  are  shown 
yearly  the  outscourings  of  the  studios, 
one  or  two  good  things  manage  to  strug- 


displays  in  the  water-color  room,  artists 
can  shrug  their  shoulders,  for  there  is  the 
Royal  Institute  opposite  the  doors  of  the 
Academy,  and  no  man  is  so  utterly  de- 
mented as  to  send  a    water-color  to  the 


gle  through,  and  for  the  rest  the  room  is     Academy  that  is  good  enough  to  get  him 
a  laughing-stock.  election  into  the  Royal   Institute,   but 


"THE  AWAKENING  O 


"Surely  there  is  enough  love  of  art,  if 
not  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  calling, 
amongst  the  Academicians  to  induce 
them  to  appoint  a  permanent  committee 
to  watch  over  this  room.  I  could  get 
together  a  better  exhibition  than  this 
sorry  affair  in  an  afternoon.  The  fault 
lies  in  not  electing  every  fourth  or  fifth 
Associate  from  amongst  the  illustrators; 
that  is  to  say  from  amongst  our  best 
artists.    As  to  the  contemptible  annual 


there  is  no  Academy  nor  Institute  for  the 
illustrators." 


The  bust  portrait  of  Elihu  Vedder, 
here  shown,  is  the  work  of  Charles 
Keck,  the  young  .\merican  sculptor 
who  carried  off  the  honors  of  the  recent 
exhibition  of  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome.  "The  Awakening  of  Egypt," 
also    pictured,    is    another     work     by 


VEDDER,   By    CHARLES    KECK 


him  which  attracted  considerable  atten-      military  painters  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 

tion.  J*  tury,    and    particularly    with    Charlet, 

Comparing  Verestschagin  with  other     Raffet,  de  Neuville  and  Vernet,  "we  are 


struck,"  writes  Rosa  Newmarch  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  "by  the  justness  of 
the  Russian's  outlook,  and  by  the  ab- 
sence of  all  false  patriotism.  He  holds  no 
brief  for  any  army,  but  raises  his  voice 
in  protest  against  inhumanity  and  cold- 
blooded cruelty  wherever  he  sees  it.  In 
his  genius  lies  something  often  lacking 
in  great  artists:  a  profound  sympathy 
with  the  needs  and  questions  of  his  own 


day.  He  resembles  his  compatriot  Tol- 
stoi in  that  he  accepts  no  traditions  of 
art,  no  social  conventions,  no  respect  of 
nationality;  and  the  profound  contem- 
porary feeling  displayed  in  his  pictures 
finds  its  counterpart  in  the  works  of  the 
great  novelist.  "  '  Veres tschagin's  pic- 
tures,' said  the  painter  Kramskoi,  'are 
a  more  valuable  possession  to  Russia 
than  any  territorial  acquisitions.'  " 


CURRENT   FICTION 

By  Eleanor  Hoyt  Brainerd 


JACK  LONDON,  some  time  ago 
staked  the  whole  Klondyke  for  his 
literary  own  and  made  good  his  claim  by 
the  brilliant  fashion  in  which  he  handled 
the  ore  he  had  mined;  but  now  comes  a 
woman  to  contest  his  sovereignty. 

THE  MAGNETIC  NORTH 

When  Elizabeth  Robins — ^who  is,  by 
the  way,  an  American,  although  she 
makes  her  home  in  London — ^wrote 
"The  Open  Question"  she  proved  that 
she  could  do  good  work  and  caught  the 
attention  of  the  reading  public;  but  her 
latest  novel,  "The  Magnetic  North,"  is 
a  finer  piece  of  work  than  "The  Open 
Question,"  although  it  is  not  likely  to 
attain  the  wide  popularity  of  the  earlier 
novel. 

Not  one  woman  in  a  hundred  will  read 
the  book  through.  Written  by  a  woman, 
it  is  essentially  a  man's  bookl  Only  the 
slightest  thread  of  feminine  interest 
creeps  into  the  chapters.  The  Colonel 
and  the  Boy  may  have  left  old  loves  be- 
hind them  in  the  outside  world,  and 
Maudie  and  the  Princess  Much  Luck 
drift  across  their  Klondyke  path;  but 
the  story  is  the  story  of  the  two  men,  of 
their  friendship,  their  fight,  failure  and 
as  setting  for  the  tale  is  the  Klondyke, 
the  pitiless  cruel  country  that  calls  men 
with  the  golden  lure  and  by  some  "black 
magic"  holds  them  through  suffering 
and  disillusion,  woos  them  back, 
even  when  they  have  broken  away  and 
reached  the  world  outside. 

"The  Magnetic  North"  is  a  record  of 
failure,  but  of  the  failure  of  men  who 
have  greatly  dared.  No  one  of  the  men 
who  had  failed  so  poor  but  that  he  had 
one  possession  treasured  among  kings, — 
and  he  had  risked  it.  What  could  a  man 
do  more  ?  Miss  Robins  never  for  a  mo- 
ment rises  to  the  literary  level  of  the 


best  of  Jack  London's  stories.  She  has 
not  the  dramatic  force,  the  graphic 
power  that  give  Mr.  London's  short 
stories  their  grip;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
her  work  has  a  human  quality  utterly 
lacking  in  that  of  the  man. 

The  brutality  of  Mr.  London's  Klon- 
dyke tales  palls  upon  the  palate.  The 
reader  wearies  of  a  horizon  always  en- 
sanguined. Whether  Miss  Robins  has 
given  us  the  real  Klondyke,  who  shall 
say  ?;r-certainly  not  a  reviewer  who  has 
never  gone  further  than  Chicago  on  the 
road  to  Dawson.  But,  at  least,  the  pic- 
ture is  convincing.  Here  is  a  Klondyke 
with  the  inevitable  rawness  but  without 
the  consistently  spectacular  quality  we 
have  had  in  all  of  Mr.  London's  im- 
pressionistic sketches.  There  is  a  realism 
that  is  not  brutal,  though  the  average 
realist  in  literature  does  not  admit  that 
fact.  Miss  Robins  has  essayed  a  realistic 
novel  and  she  has  succeeded  in  giving 
her  work  the  air  of  realism. 

If  she  had  told  a  story  swifter  in 
action,  more  absorbing  in  plot,  less 
psychological  in  quality,  she  would  have 
won  a  wider  hearing  and  moved  more 
readers  to  enthusiasm;  but  the  book  is 
a  strong  and  clever  piece  of  work,  and  a 
remarkable  story  to  have  'come  from  a 
woman's  pen.  (Stokes.) 

THE  CASTAWAY 

Hallie  Erminie  Rives's  new  novel, 
"The  Castaway"  is,  unlike  "The  Mag- 
netic North,"  fairly  sure  of  wide  popu- 
larity— a  fact  which  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  literary  merit  of  the 
two  books. 

Miss  Rives  has  learned  to  know  her 
public,  and  writes  for  it — successfully. 
Miss  Robins  has  her  literary  theories 
and  standards  and  writes  toward  them — 
more  or  less  successfully.    "The  Mag- 
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netic  North  "  comes  much  nearer  being 
literature  than  "The  Castaway."  **The 
Castaway"  comes  much  nearer  being  a 
popular  novel  than  "The  Magnetic 
North."  After  all,  success  and  failure 
are  relative,  in  the  Klondyke  and  out- 
side. 

George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron,  has 
always  been  a  picturesque  figure — a 
figure  of  interest  to  women,  partly  be- 
cause of  his  beauty,  partly  because  of 
his  genius,  partly  because  of  the  obloquy 
heaped  upon  him,  largely  because  of  his 
record  as  a  Lothario,  the  central  figure 
of  innumerable  love  affairs,  innumer- 
able scandals. 

Taking  into  consideration  Byron's 
hold  upon  the  interest  of  the  reading 
world  in  general  and  femininity  in  partic- 
ular, it  seems  odd  that  novels  galore 
have  not  been  written  around  him;  but 
commentators  have  confined  themselves 
to  writing  picturesque  fact  concerning 
him,  and  Miss  Rives  has  the  new  old 
theme  for  her  own. 

She  has  written  a  story  in  which  fact 
and  fiction  are  at  times  very  skillfully 
interwoven,  has  made  out  a  sympathetic 
brief  for  the  poet  while  not  passing  over 
the  unsavory  points  in  his  career.  It  is  a 
Byron  brilliant,  generous,  capable  of 
true  friendship  and  great  love  but  em- 
bittered by  early  neglect  and  brutality, 
by  physical  deformity,  and  by  savage 
criticism  and  slander,  whom  she  has 
shown  us. 

His  amours,  his  orgies  are  touched 
upon,  but  lightly,  his  sufFerings  and 
England's  injustice  to  him  are  painted 
in  heavy  strokes,  his  final  love  aiFair  with 
the  Countess  Guiccoli  is  made  a  purify- 
ing idyl,  his  death  at  Missolonghi  an 
expiation  and  a  triumph. 

Much  of  the  matter  and  handling  is 
of  the  stage  stagey,  does  not  ring  true, 
lapses  into  false  sentiment  and  falser 
logic,  but  the  man  and  his  life  were 
pitifully  melodramatic  and,  upon  the 
whole.  Miss  Rives  has  shown  a  com- 


mendable  self-restraint  in  dealing  with 
the  melodrama.  (Bobbs,  Merrill.) 

THE  QUALITY  OF  YOUTH 

"The  Quality  of  Youth"  displays  the 
quality  of  youthfulness  in  its  technique 
rather  than  in  its  matter. 

Mr.  Louis  Evan  Shipman  might  have 
made  a  delightful  short  story  from  the 
sword  play  and  love  making  through 
which  Ralph  Tarrant  of  Virginia  over- 
throws that  machine-made  villain  Sir 
Richard  Keightley  and  wins  the  beau- 
tiful Lady  Anne  Bevis,  but  he  has 
chosen  to  pad  the  theme  into  an  incon- 
sequential little  book  and  the  tale,  while 
lightly  and  gracefully  told  has  neither 
originality  nor  wit  enough  to  serve  as 
an  excuse  for  being.  (Scott-Thaw.) 

FRENCHY 

The  publishers  of  "The  Quality  of 
Youth"  are  also  the  publishers  of 
"Frenchy,"  another  literary  trifle  for 
which  William  Sage  is  responsible. 

"Frenchy,"  known  in  Paris  as  the 
Marquis  Raymond  de  St.  Hilaire,  is  an 
agreeable  little  man.  One  feels  a  sneak- 
ing fondness  for  him,  although  his  ad- 
ventures in  America  are  hopelessly  in- 
credible,— at  times  savoring  of  the  mir- 
aculous, and  although  the  style  in  which 
the  story  of  those  adventures  is  told  is 
sadly  amateurish.  One  doesn't  for  a 
moment  believe  in  the  Marquis,  but  one 
is  glad  that  he  marries  the  millionaire 
traction  man's  daughter,  and  incidentally 
regains  his  own  fortune.  It  seems  only 
fair  after  Mr.  Sage  has  worked  him  so 
hard  throughout  313  pages, — and  then, 
as  we  remarked  before,  he's  an  agree- 
able little  man. 

SARAH  TULDOON 

The  reader  who  glances  through  the 
pages  of  "Sarah  Tuldoon,"  sees  the 
sprinkling  of  Wessex  dialogue,  and  lays 
the  book  aside  will  miss  a  good  story. 

Orme    Agnus    has    chosen    homely 
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country  folk  for  his  characters,  His 
heroine  is  the  uneducated,  but  forceful 
daughter  of  a  sodden  and  degraded 
farm  laborer,  and  a  mother  as  low  in 
the  scale  as  the  father,  and  the  setting 
of  the  tale  has  no  touch  of  aristocratic 
glamour  or  high-flown  romance,  but 
the  development  and  career  of  Sarah, 
"the  woman  who  had  her  way," — is 
given  definite  interest  by  skillful  treat- 
ment. Here  is  an  author,  one  would  say, 
who  knows  whereof  he  writes.  The 
village  life  and  folk,  the  atmosphere,  the 
dialogue,  the  action, — all  are  convincing 
and  while  a  story  of  this  type  is  unattrac- 
tive to  a  majority  of  the  novel-readers, 
the  novel  is  of  a  quality  well  above  the 
average.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 

THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  STAR 

Hamlin  Garland  has  had  much  in- 
timate association  with  stage  life  and 
stage  folk,  but  "The  Light  of  the  Star," 
Mr.  Garland's  latest  novel,  proves  em- 
phatically that  its  author  has  written  it 
entirely  from  the  outside.  Here  is  none 
of  the  intimate  knowledge,  the  easy 
mastery  of  the  Western  tales  which  have 
made  the  author  famous.  The  interest  of 
"The  Captain  of  the  Gray  Horse 
Troop,"  the  less  admirable  "Hesper," 
and  the  rest  is  lost.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain interest  in  the  story,  though  it  is 
hard  to  admire  young  Douglas  or  sym- 
pathize with  the  Star's  devotion  to  him; 
but  like  other  novelists  who  have  at- 
tempted stories  of  the  stage,  Mr.  Gar- 
land has  allowed  the  theatrical  unreality 
and  clap  trap  to  infect  his  style  and  dim 
clear  vision.  He  gives  us  a  heroine  with 
a  voice  "  like  the  moan  of  a  weary  wastrel 
tortured  with  dreams  of  idyllic  inno- 
cence long  lost,"  with  "insolence  in  her 
tread  and  mad  allurement  in  her 
rounded  white  arm." 

To  be  sure  the  voice  and  the  tread 
were  merely  Miss  Merivale's  stage  voice 
and  tread  and  at  her  rooms  in  the 
Waldorf,  she  was  refreshingly  quiet  and 


unwastrelish,  but  it  is  hard  to  take  either 
actress  or  pla)rwright  seriously — hard, 
in  fact,  to  take  them  at  all.  Mr.  Garland 
will  give  us  better  things  than  "The 
Light  of  the  Star."  (Harper's.) 

THE  VILLA  CLAUDIA 

A  Rhodian  amphora  filled  with  wine 
by  Horace  and  inscribed  with  lines 
written  by  the  poet  has  the  star  role  in 
John  Ames  Mitchell's  "The  Villa  Clau- 
dia." Imagine  Falernian  1,900  years 
old,  and  having  gained  mellowness  and 
bouquet  and  strength  with  each  year. 
If  your  imagination  is  equal  to  the  feat, 
the  rest  of  the  story  will  be  plausible 
enough. 

An  Italian  setting,  an  American  hero 
and  heroine — ^the  latter  living  in  a  Tivoli 
villa  with  a  mother  who  has  married  an 
Italian  and  is  widowed,  an  Italian  com- 
bination fiance  and  villain,  a  room  from 
which  men  come  out  old,  senile,  de- 
bauched or  do  not  come  at  all,  according 
as  they  drink  little  or  much,  of  a  wine 
calculated  to  give  1,900  years  of  jag  in 
one  short  evening — there  is  matter  for 
eventful  chapters. 

To  relieve  the  mind  of  prospective 
readers  who  may  have  doubts  concern- 
ing the  plump  hero's  relation  to  the  old 
Falernian,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  story 
ends  happily  with  the  amphora  empty 
and  the  two  young  Americans  safely 
wedded  in  Connecticut  where  Morris 
Lane  holds  an  interest  in  a  cotton  mill. 
(Life  Publishing  Co.) 

PAMELA  CONGREVE 

The  country  maid  who  goes  to  London 
town  in  days  of  patch  and  powder,  de- 
velops into  a  belle  at  whose  feet  sigh  all 
the  gay  gallants  and  belted  lords,  and 
finally  marries  for  love  and  love  alone, 
after  much  wine-spilling,  sword-clashing, 
mask-weaving  and  intrigue,  is  a  favorite 
in  latter-day  fiction. 

Frances  Aymar  Matthews  has  given 
us  such  a  heroine  before,  but  "Pamela 
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Congreve"  whom  she  launches  this 
season,  differs  in  type  from  the  earlier, 
heroine,  and  her  adventures,  while  not 
particularly  original,  are  sprightly  and 
amusing  enough  to  make  good  summer 
reading.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

EVELYN  BYRD 

George  Cary  Eggleston  has  chosen  a 
name  to  conjure  with  in  his  "Evelyn 
Byrd,"  but  his  heroine  is  merely  one  of 
the  many  Virginian  namesakes  of  the 
lady  of  Westover,  not  the  romantic  and 
famous  beauty  herself. 

The  reader  realizes  that  fact  when,  in 
the  first  chapter,  he  is  set  down  beside 
the  Rapidan  and  finds  that  once  more 
he  is  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, and  be  in  at  the  death  of  a  lost 
cause. 

Mr.  Eggleston's  story  is  a  very  slight 
one,  and  by  no  means  an  absorbing  one. 
Indeed  so  shadowy  is  it  that  one  almost 
loses  sight  of  it  altogether  and  hardly 
misses  it;  but,  the  author's  heart  has 
been  in  his  pictures  of  those  last  days  of 
the  war  and  of  the  heroism  of  the  South 
in  the  face  of  overwhelming  disaster, 
and  while  his  work  is  not  dramatic,  its 
sympathy  gives  it  value.  (Lothrop.) 

THE  GATES  OF  CHANCE 

Two  parts  Stevenson  to  one  part 
Conan  Doyle — dilute  until  the  fine 
flavor  of  imagination  and  the  merit  of 
smooth  plausibility  disappears. 

There  is  the  formula  for  Van  Tassel 
Sutphen's  "The  Gates  of  Chance;"  but 
it  is  the  author's  misfortune  that  his 
stories  court  comparison  with  others 
extraordinarily  good;  for,  taken  on  their 
own  merits,  they  are  amusing  stories  and 
display  a  considerable  degree  of  in- 
genuity and  cleverness  even  if  they  are 
not  always  convincing. 

Esper  Indiman  will  not  take  rank 
with  Prince  Florizel  or  Sherlock  Holmes, 
but  he  is  an  interesting  companion  and 
readers  who  make  his  acquaintance  will 


be  glad  that  Mr.  Sutphen,  less  ruthless 
than  Conan  Doyle,  has  not  killed  his 
hero,  and  can  bring  him  to  the  front 
again  later  without  a  downright  miracle 
of  resurrection.  (Harper's.) 

THE  WOMAN  ERRANT 

"Barbara,  the  Commuter's  Wife,'* 
has  made  a  host  of  friends  and  her  ap- 
pearances always  call  forth  enthusiastic 
welcome;  but  with  all  friendliness  we 
submit  the  proposition  that  she  was  at 
her  best  in  her  own  garden. 

"The  Woman  Errant"  is  a  readable 
book,  a  book  delightful  in  snatches,  with 
glints  of  wholesome  humor,  shrewd  com- 
mon sense,  quick  wit  and  warm  sym- 
pathy; but  it  does  not  cohere  as  the 
seriousness  of  its  theme  would  imply  and 
"The  Woman  Errant"  seems  a  very 
inconsequent  figure  by  the  side  of 
our  old  friends,  Mrs.  Jenks  Smith, 
Lavinia  Cartwright,  and  the  commuter's 
wife  herself. 

Ivory  Steele  doubtless  points  a  moral 
but  she  doesn't  perceptibly  adorn  a  tale, 
and  the  thought  that  the  commuter's 
wife  may  meditate  going  in  seriously  for 
sustained  preachment,  stirs  a  sigh  of  ap- 
prehension and  protest.  (Macmilian  Co. ) 

DAUGHTERS  OF  NIJO 

To  the  credit  of  publishers  and  artist, 
be  it  said  that  "Daughters  of  Nijo" 
is  an  attractive  book.  The  author  has 
not  contributed  largely  to  its  attractive- 
ness, although  she  always  writes  with  a 
certain  dainty  grace  that  harmonizes 
with  our  Japanese  impressions. 

Onoto  Watanna  has  written  one  or 
two  delightful  stories  of  love  and  ro- 
mance in  Japan — stories  graceful  in 
form,  picturesque  in  setting,  clever  in 
characterization  and  incident;  but 
"Daughters  of  Nijo"  lacks  the  delicate 
charm  of  those  earlier  books  and  offers 
little  of  poetry  or  plot  to  sustain  the  in- 
terest roused  by  Kiyokichi  Sano's  at- 
tractive illustrations.    (Macmilian  Co.) 
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NAMI-KO 

"In  Nami-Ko"  we  have  a  genuine 
Japanese  novel  of  an  aggressively 
modern  type.  No  ancient  myths  and 
Samurai  tradition  and  flowery  romance 
here.  Kenjiro  Takutomi  is  a  realist,  the 
head  of  the  modern  Japanese  school 
of  fiction,  the  most  popular  novelist  of 
his  country  to-day. 

It  is  odd,  this  Japanese  realism.  One 
smiles  at  the  naivete  of  it,  the  child-like 
naivete  of  the  race  to  which  it  belongs. 

Just  how  much  is  lost  in  translation 
one  can  not  tell,  but  the  simplicity  of 
style,  the  painstaking  setting  forth  of 
unimportant  incident,  the  detached  bits 
of  philosophy,  ethical  theorizings,  poetic 
description — all  have  a  certain  charm 
though  one  smiles  at  the  ingenuousness 
of  technique  and  plot.  That  the  picture 
of  Japanese  customs  and  conditions  is  a 
faithful  one,  seems  sure.  The  story 
carries  conviction  with  it;  but  one  closes 
the  book  with  a  smile  and  a  thought  of 
Zola  and  the  other  giants  of  the  realistic 
school.  What  would  they  say  to  this  late 
recruit  ?  How  would  they  hail  this  liter- 
ary product  of  the  realistic  movement  as 
it  is  understood  in  Japan  ? 

But  whatever  the  Occident  may  think 
of  him,  the  Japanese  realist  is  a  man  of 
mark  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch 
the  circles  widen  from  the  pebble  he  has 
thrown.  ^  (H.  B.  Turner  &  Co.) 

THE  WOOD  CARVER  OF  "LYM- 

PUS" 

"The  Wood  Carver  of  'Lympus"  by 
H.  E.  Walter  is  another  human  docu- 
ment, but  now  we  have  a  woman  talking 
about  a  man.  "I''  reads  like  a  man's 
idea  of  a  good  woman's  badness.  Miss 
Waller's  book  shows  a  woman's  con- 
ception of  a  reformed  sinner's  goodness. 
One  is  as  little  convincing  as  the  other. 
The  cripple  on  the  mountain  top  who 
develops  into  a  great  artist  without  the 
aid  of  teachers,  the  philanthropic  men 
and  women  who  yield  their    devoted 


friendship  to  him  and  tell  him  the  stories 
of  their  lives  and  the  secret  of  their 
hearts  on  the  strength  of  a  brief  inter- 
view and  a  handclasp  sound  too  good 
to  be  true.  The  book  makes  pleasant 
reading,  nevertheless,  and  the  descrip- 
tions of  Nature  have  the  heart  of  a  gen- 
uine nature  lover  behind  them.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 

ROBERT  CAVELIER 

After  the  great  wave  of  historical 
novels  that  has  been  sweeping  over  the 
country  comes  a  little  ripple  of  the 
same  sea  in  the  form  of  "Robert  Cave- 
lier,"  by  William  Dana  Orcutt.  It  is 
a  rather  interesting  little  ripple,  even  if 
it  is  not  likely  to  make  much  impression 
on  the  sands  of  time.  A  story  that  deals 
with  Louis  XIV.  and  Mme.  de  Mainte- 
non,  Quebec  and  La  Salle's  journeyings 
in  the  Great  West  carries  a  traveller 
over  well  trodden  ground,  but  the  period 
will  stand  a  good  deal  of  treatment  and 
the  story  is  one  that  holds  the  reader's 
attention.   (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.) 

PORT  ARGENT 

In  "Port  Argent"  Mr.  Colton  has 
told  a  story  of  a  town  in  the  Middle 
West.  The  politics  of  the  town  take  up  a 
good  part  of  the  book,  and  give  oppor- 
tunity for  clever  bits  of  character  sketch- 
ing and  displays  of  dry  Western  humor. 
There  are  one  or  two  figures,  notably 
those  of  Aidee,  "the  Preacher,"  and  of 
his  weak,  rascally,  passionately  loving 
brother,  that  holds  the  interest  when- 
ever they  appear  upon  the  scene.  Here 
and  there  are  episodes,  dramatic  in  their 
intensity  and  handled  with  the  skill 
which  Mr.  Colton  has  shown  to  so 
marked  a  degree  in  his  short  stories. 
But  after  all,  the  book  is  written  by  a 
short  story  writer  and  possesses  the 
defects  of  his  qualities.  It  lacks  coher- 
ence and  a  dominant  motive,  but  it  will 
be  read  and  liked  and  will  add  to  Mr. 
Colton 's  reputation.  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 
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848. — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  whether 
there  is  anything  in  either  ancient  or  modem 
literature  that  explains  what  is  meant  by  the 
common  phrase,  **  A  Sabbath-day's  journey  "  ? 

I.    K. 

The  ancient  Jews  had  very  strict  laws  regard- 
ing the  Sabbath,  some  of  which  were  intended 
to  prevent  all  unnecessary  labor  on  that  day. 
The  distance  that  a  man  might  lawfully  travel 
was  about  a  mile.  In  Acts  I,  12,  we  read : 
**  Then  returned  they  unto  Jerusalem  from  the 
mount  called  Olivet,  which  is  from  Jerusalem  a 
Sabbath-day's  journey."  The  map  of  Jerusalem 
shows  this  distance  to  be  somewhat  less  than  a 
mile,     ^ee  also  Exodus,  XVI,  29. 


849. — Can  you  tell  me  where  the  following 
quotation  is  taken  from?  '*  A  people's  literature 
is  the  criterion  of  a  people's  civilization." 

T.    B. 


850.— Who  is  the  publisher  of  ••  The  Biogra- 
phy of  Charles  Kean,"  by  Layard? 

F.    K.    L. 

It  was  published  in  London  by  Sampson, 
Low,  Marston  &  Co.  (1892).  The  large-paper 
edition,  extra-illustrated,  may  be  had  of  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  $10. 


851  — (i)  A  critic  says  of  the  author  of  **  Ro- 
mance of  the  Forest ":  **  As  a  novelist  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  stands  in  time  between  Horace  Wal- 
pole  and  Clara  Reeve  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott  on  the  other."  Who  was  Clara 
Reeve  and  what  did  she  write  ? 

(2)  I  have  read  in  a  cyclopaedia  that  there  was 
a  battle  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  which  no  life  was 
lost,  but  neither  place  nor  date  was  mentioned. 
Can  you  or  any  reader  tell  me  where  and  when 
the  battle  took  place  ?  E.  b.  m. 

(i)  Clara  Reeve  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergy- 
man, was  bom  in  Ipswich,  England,  in  1725, 
and   died  there  in  1803.     Her  novels  include 


'•The  Phoenix,"  "The  Champion  of  Virtue,'' 
••  The  Two  Mentors."  **  The  Exile"  and  "  The 
School  for  Widows,"  all  of  which  have  long 
since  disappeared.  She  also  wrote  poems  and 
a  history  of  Romance. 

(2)  The  battle  took  place  at  Macalo,  in  north- 
ern Italy,  in  1427,  in  a  war  between  the  Vene- 
tians and  the  Milanese.  The  Venetian  com- 
mander posted  his  army  behind  a  dry  morass, 
which  was  firm  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of 
men  but  not  that  of  horses.  He  then  induced 
an  attack  by  the  heavy  Milanese  cavalry,  which 
charged  along  a  causeway,  but  was  assailed  on 
both  flanks  and  soon  floundered  in  the  morass. 
The  Venetian  infantry  then  rushed  in,  stabbed 
the  horses  and  captured  the  armored  and  help- 
less riders.  Eight  thousand  were  made  prison- 
ers. The  particulars  are  given  in  Perceval's 
"  History  of  Italy." 


85a. — Of  what  famous  painter  is  the  anecdote 
told  that  in  admiring  a  fresco  he  had  just  fin- 
ished he  stepped  backward,  and  would  have 
fallen  from  the  high  staging  had  not  another 
painter,  working  beside  him,  dashed  water  on 
the  picture  and  ruined  it,  which  caused  the 
painter  to  spring  forward,  thus  saving  his  life? 

D.    C.    L. 


853. — I  should  be  glad  to  find  the  poem  or 
passage  in  which  occurs  the  line  : 

"  The  clock  ticks  out  the  little  lives  of  men." 

B.   T. 


854. — (i)  Who  is  the  author  of  the  following 
fragment,  and  where  can  I  find  the  whole  poem  ? 

*'  A  touch,  a  blight,  I  know  not  what,  has  crept  upon 
my  gladness. 

Some  vague,  remote,  ancestral  touch  of  sorrow  or  of 
madness ; 

A  hare  that  is  not  hurt,  a  pain  that  has  not  paints  in- 
sistence, 

A  sense  of  sorrow,  or  of  loss,  in  tome  remote  exist- 
ence ; 

Such  hurt  perchance  as  nature  feels  when  a  blossomed 
bough  is  broken." 
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(2)  Who  wrote  the  following  ? 


**  He  who  fights  and  runs  away 
Will  live  to  fight  another  day." 

(3)  Who  is  the  author  of  the  following  stanza  ? 
It  appeared  in  a  New  York  newspapei  some 
years  ago.  The  whole  poem  is  composed  of 
three  stanzas  : 

'*  There  are  sounds  of  laughter  and  singing. 
And  sounds  that  of  woe  make  part. 

As  the  earth  to  its  fate  goes  ringing. 
But  love  is  lord^  of  the  heart, 

And  cloudy  or  fair  the  weather. 

Some  souls  are  drifting  together. 
And  souls  are  drifting  apart." 

(4)  Is  the  following  stanza  by  Wordsworth? 


855.— (i)  Where  can  I  find  the  poem  entitled 
"  Wallace,"  said  to  have  been  written  by  Blind 
Harry? 

(2)  I  have  met,  in  reading,  an  allusion  to 
Smect3rmnuus  as  if  he  were  a  famous  author, 
but  cannot  find  his  name  anywhere.  Can  you 
or  any  reader  enlighten  me  ? 

(3)  Who  was  the  author  of  the  saying  that  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  was  not  holy,  not  Roman 
and  not  an  empire  ?  r.  e. 


(2)  This  was  a  signature  made  from  the  ini- 
tials of  the  names  of  five  joint  authors  of  a  fam- 
ous politico-religious  pamphlet  published  in  the 
seventeenth  centurj'. 

(3)  We  think  it  was  Voltaire. 


it 


Speak  to  Him  thou,  for  He  hears. 
And  spirit  with  spirit  does  meet ; 

Closer  is  He  than  breathing. 
And  nearer  than  hands  or  feet." 


C.   H. 


(2)  This  has  been  said,  in  slightly  varying 
forms,  by  Gold3mith,  Samuel  Butler,  Erasmus 
and  others,  the  earliest  version  being  in  the  De 
Fuga  in  Persecutions  of  Tertullian  (second  cen- 

tur>0- 


856. — Can  any  reader  tell  what  were  the  orig- 
inal words  to  the  famous  hymn-tune  **  Old  Hun- 
dred "  ?  R. 


ANSWERS 

843.— The  poem  called  for  is  "  The  Child's 
Lament,**  by  Mary  Howitt.  The  lines  quoted 
are  part  of  the  second  stanza.  M.  k.  h. 


LuBKE's  History  of  Art 

Translated  from  the  Latest  German  Edition.         Edited,  Revised  and  Much  Enlarged. 

By  RUSSELL  STURGIS,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

W^hat    Makes    the  New    Edition    Valuable 


First — The  last  edition  has    been  minutely  revised,  and  brought  down  to  the 
present  time. 

Second — Mr.  Russell  Sturgis,  the  editor,  is  an  authority  in  art  matters. 

Third — There  are  many  more  illustrations  in  the  text,  and  over  100  beautiful  full- 
page  half-tone  plates  which  the  older  edition  did  not  have. 

Fourth — There  is  a  full  general  index  and  an  index  of  illustrations. 

Fifth — ^This  new  edition  of  Lubke  is  the  best  general  history  of  art  in  the  English 
language. 

Two  vols.     8v0y  cloth.     Price,  $10.00  net. 
Write  for  illustrated  circular. 


DODD,   MEAD    &   COMPANY,  New  York 
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SCRIBNER'S  NEW  IMPORT JTIOM 


BAEDEKER'S  UNITED  STATES 

With  an  Excursion  into  Mexico.   THIRD  EDITION.   Completely  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
With  maps  and  illustrations.    Nearly  ready. 

The  Handbook  to  the  United  States  has  been  very  thoroughly  revised  and  practically 
rewritten  under  the  direction  of  J.  F.  Muirhead,  the  original  compiler,  and  extended 
ICO  pages  by  the  imperative  addition  of  material  of  great  value.  This  makes  it  e«n 
a  greater  necessity  than  heretofore,  both  for  the  traveller,  the  student,  and  the  business 
man. 


Ingoldtbj  L«geadi 

Wordsworth's  Poems 

Walpols's  Letters 

Lendor's  Works 

TeniiTson's  Poems 

HAwthome's  Romances 

Boswell's    Johnson,    a 
▼ols. 

Pepys's  DUry 

Brelyn's  Diery 

Keets's  Poems 

Bacon's  Works 

Hood's  Serious  Poems 

Htrry  Lorreqner 

Peacock's   Novels   and 
Tales 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy 

Shelley's  Poems 

Romantic  Ballads 


IDEAL      BOOKS     FOR 
VACATION  READING 

SMALL,  COMPACT,  LEGIBLE 

The  CAXTON 

Thin   Paper    Series 

"Ideal  Pocket  Bditions«"~CAfc<z£o  Evening  Post, 
ILLUSTRATED    REPRINTS   OF    FAMOUS    CLASSICS    IN 

POCKET   FORM 

Printed  in  large,  clear  type  on  antique  wove 
paper.  With  a  photogravure  frontispiece, 
and  from  lo  to  14  illustrations  in  each  volume. 
Bound  in  Ump  lambskin,  gilt  top,  $1.25  net  a 
volume. 

Shakespeare's  Complete  Plays  and  Poems 
3  vols.    Illustrated.    $3.75  net. 


Godwin's  Caleb 

WiDiiai 

Gray  and  Collins 
Lamb's  Works 
Bums's  Poems 
IGlton's  Poems 

Irvine's    Sketch  Book 

a  Tols. 
Lodge's  Roealynde 
Herrick'k  Poems,  %  vok. 
Poe's  Tales 
Undine   and  Asiasp^ 

Knifl^t 
DonQoizote 
Tennyson^  In 


The  PSgrim's  Profrtfi) 

2T0lS. 

mfht  and  Monunc 

Ainsworth'k  Old  St 

Piol'i 


Ford 

Mswinger,  2  toIs. 

Heywood 

Wycheriey 

Nero  and  Other  Plays 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  a  vols. 

Webster  and  Toumenr 

ICddleton,  a  vols. 

Dekker 

Chapman 

Vanbrufh 

Shadwell 

Dryden,  a  vols. 

Marlowe 

Otway 

Congreve 

Stede 

Shirley 

Ben  Jonson,''3  vols. 


NEW  THIN-PAPER  EDITION 


The  MERMAID  SERIES 

The  Best  Plays  of  the  Old  Dramatists 

Small  8vo,  bound  in  cloth,  each  volume  with  a  photog^a^'ure 

frontispiece. 

$z.oo  net.    Full  leather,  $1.35  net. 

These  little  volumes,  4X  ^Y  7/i  inches  in  size,  yet  printed 
in  large,  comfortable  type,  are  models  of  beauty  and  taste. 
They  are  on  India  paper,  from  500  to  800  pages  each. 

The  Series  is  a  literal  reproduction  of  the  Old  Text,  with 
notes  and  Introductions  by  such  well-known  writers  as  Ei>- 
MUND  GossE,  Professor  Saintsbury,  Havelock  Elus,  A. 
C.  Swinburne,  John  Addington  Symonds,  Arthur  Symons, 
etc. 
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The  American 
Natural  History 


By  W.  T,  HORNADAY 

Director  of  tlie  New  York  Zooloffical  Park 

343  illustrations,  472  pages.      $3.50  net       (Carriage  extra) 

"Mr.  Hornaday  is  a  practical  man  and  he  has  written  a  practical 
book.  .  .  .  The  descriptions  are  clear  and  avoid  overtechnicality, 
while  they  are  accompanied  by  readable  accounts  of  animal  traits  and 
incidents  of  wild  life.  It  is  refreshing  to  have  a  book  that  is  thoroughly 
dependable  as  regards  fact  and  scientific  in  spirit,  yet  written  with  live- 
liness and  freshness  of  manner." — The  Outlook, 


THL 

\\1LRIC  \^ 
Hi. ST  OH' 


««' 


*The  manner  of  treatment  throughout  is  not  merely  interesting ;  it 
is  exceedingly  witty  and  uniformly  readable.  ...  It  would  seem  that 
every  eflFort  had  been  made  by  the  author  to  secure  accuracy  and 
modernity  of  treatment,  and  his  book  is  altogether  one  to  be  prized  on 
every  account." — The  Dial. 


MANKIND 
in  the 
MAKING 

By  H.  G.  WELLS 

"The  development  of  this  interesting 
theory  in  detail  must  be  left  to  the  reader, 
who  may  anticipate  a  lively  succession  of 
sensations,  some  assenting  and  some  dis- 
senting, as  he  reads  how  mankind  is  to  be 
made  over.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wells  carries  hb 
readers  with  him  and  does  not  allow  the 
least  flagging  of  interest."— Oui/aoJI;. 

$1.50  net    (Postage  15  cents) 


ZilTXKABT  UVBS 


Bobertaon  Niooll 
Bditor 


Matthew  Arnold 

By  O.  W.  E.  Bussell 

"  It  is  not  only  an  interestini;  hut  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
already  gathered  about  its  subject." 

— Xtw  i'orJk  limes. 


Cardinal    Newman 

By  'William  Barry,  D.D. 

"The  task  has  been   performed  with 
Striking  skill."— A'.  Y.  Sim. 

Each  $1.00  11^      (Postage  10c.) 


OVERTONES 

A  Book  of 
Temperaments 

By  JAMES  HUNEKER 

"As  an  all-round  mental  tonic  there  are 
few  better  contemporarv  formtilas  than 
James  Hunekcr's  critical  essays.  Imagi- 
nation, a  wide  mental  sympathy,  a  tre- 
mendous gift  of  czpressioD,  and  withal  an 
antiseptic  Rrace  of  self-quizzical  humor 
that  saves  nim  at  last  from  taking  either 
himself  or  others  in  too  deadly  seriousness, 
are  the  chief  ingredients.  His  'Ovcr^ 
tone^ '  ...  is  delightfully  stimulating." 
$1.35  net  (Postase  13  cts.)      — I»/e. 


Letters  from  England  1846-1849 

By  MRS*  GEORGE  BANCROFT 


With  24  full-page  Illustrations.    $1.50  net    (Postage  16  cents) 

"What  a  treasure  trove  has  been  found  in  this  delightful  correspond- 
ence!"— Philadelphia  Press. 

"  They  are  such  easy,  breezy,  unaffected  letters,  so  kindly  in  tone  and 
wisely  edited  that  the  volume  is  a  treasure  trove  indeed." — Chicago 


so 

Record- Herald. 


"  Nothing  more  delightful  of  their  kind  has  been  written  in  recent  years. 
The  delicately  feminine  touch  in  these  reminiscences  form  their  distinctive 
attraction,  and  one  is  impressed  by  their  lovely,  gracious  character." — Boston 
Herald. 
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Early  m  the  Autumn  we  shall  publish 
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THE  LAST  HOPE 

By  HENRY  SETON   MERRIMAN 

*  I  ^HIS  Story,  which  will  stand  with  the  finest  that  have  come  from  his  pen,  was 
completed  some  months  before  the  author's  death.  It  deals  with  an  attempt 
upon  the  French  throne  during  the  Presidency  of  the  man  who  afterward  became 
Napoleon  III.  The  period  was  romantic  to  a  high  degree.  Many  Royalists  still 
believed  that  the  son  of  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette  did  not  die  in  the 
Temple,  and  the  author  shows  great  ingenuity  in  connecting  him  with  a  mysterious 
French  waif  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Dauphin's  supposed  escape,  had  been  picked 
up,  adrift  in  a  small  boat,  off  the  coast  of  France,  and  raised  in  an  English  fishing 
village.  It  is  the  son  of  this  waif,  a  young  fisherman  with  features  of  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  Bourbon  type,  who,  eagerly  accepted  by  Royalists  as  the  heir  to 
the  throne  of  France,  is  the  hero  of  this  skilful,  sympathetic,  and  exciting  noveL 

AlsOy  now  selling  everywhere^  his  last  volume  of  short  stories — 

2=557  SETON  TOMASO'S    FORTUNE 

MfcRRImAN  "Told  with  the  verve  of  the  true  story-teller."— /Y«r3«rr^  Gaxttte, 

l^mb,  $1.50 


"  Told  with  the  verve  of  the  true  story-teller."— /Y«r3»;y  Gaxettt, 
"  He  never  wrote  a  better  book.** — N€w  York  Tributu. 
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QUILLER-COUCH 

FRANCES 
POWELL 


BEATRIX 

DEMAREST 

LLOYD 

HAROLD  STEELE 
MACKAYE 

ANNA  A. 


THE   TEST 


A.  E. 
THOMAS 


"  The  situations  are  powerful  and  controlled." — Tkt  Dial. 

"Intense  human  interest  holds  one  to  the  last  paragraph." — St,  Louis  Gloht' 

Democrat,  12roo,  $1.50 

FORT   AMITY 

"No  one  can  gainsay  that  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  is  by  all  odds  its  (the  historical 
novel's)  ablest  practitioner." — New  York  Evening  Post.  l3mo,  $1.50 

THE    BY-WAYS   OF   BRAITHE 

"  A  clever  tale  of  mystery  .  .  .  handled  with  that  feeling  for  things  eerie 
and  unexpected  which  is  perhaps  Miss  Powell's  most  salient  gift." — New  York 
Tribune.  l2mo,  $1.50 

THE  PASTIME  OF  ETERNITY 

"A  love  story  of  absorbing  interest." — Boston  Herald. 

"  There  is  quality  and  distmction." — New  York  Evening  Post.  12nio,  $1.50 

THE    PANCHRONICON 

"  This  is  an  irresistibly  funny  book." — Tke  Outlook. 

"  Jules  Verne  outdone." — New  York  Evening  Post.  ISmo,  $1.50 

PEACE    AND   THE    VICES 

*'  As  fascinating  a  heroine  as  Dell  Talty  has  not  danced  her  way  across  the  pages 
of  contemporary  fiction  in  a  long  while." — Boston  Transcript.  ISno,  $1.50 

CYNTHIA'S   REBELLION 

"  Plenty  of  humor  and  much  spirit." — Pkiladelpkia  Press. 

"  Unusually  entertaining."— 7^<  Outlook.  12mo,  $1.50 
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THE  ELDEK  HAUPTMAKN' 


HE  BIRTHPLACE 


GERHART  HAUPTMANN 

Br  James  Huneker 


■'  Der  Menich,  du  iat  ein  Ding 
Dan  tich  von  ungefiihr  bei  uns  verting  : 
Von  dieier  Welt  und  dnch  »uch  nicht  von  ihr  ; 
Zur  Halfte— wo ;  wrr  weii*  f— lur  Hilfte  hier. 
Halb  UDier  Bnider  und  aui  uns  Geborcn 
Urn  feind  und  fteund  lur   Halfte  und  verio- 

"  Die  Versunkene  Glocke." 


IN  the  figure  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann 
we  encounter  a  man  of  genius,  a 
man  of  European  significance,  and  more 
than  the  standard-bearer  of  Young  Ger- 
many. True,  Hauptmann  did  graduate 
from  the  seminary  of  the  realists,  the 

Copyright,  1914.  by  Chailes  Sen 


heads  of  which  were  Arno  H0I2,  and 
Johannes  Schlaf,  writing  under  the  name 
of  Bjarne  P.  Holmsen,  that  delectable, 
ironic  fantasy,  "Papa  Hamlet."  But 
the  dramatic  poetic  instincts  of  the 
Silesian  youth — he  was  born  at  Salz- 
brunn  1862,  the  son  of  a  hotel-keeper — 
were  not  long  to  be  penned  behind  the 
bars  of  a  formula.  As  in  Goethe's  Faust, 
two  spirits  travailed  furiously  within 
him.  Ultra-idealist  in  his  boyhood,  he 
suffered  from  the  green-sickness  of 
Byronism  and  wrote  poems  in  imitation 
of  Byron,  Hebbel,  Schiller.    He  studied 

IKKB'sSoKS.     Al!rit*ltriiimi. 
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sculptur:e  at  Rome  for  a  time,  and  set  up 
an  atelier  there.  His  epic  "  Promethiden- 
los''  (1885)  was  as  subjective  as  a  rest- 
less, unhappy  young  man  of  twenty- 
three  could  make  it.  Yet  there  is  no  mis- 
taking the  chord  set  clanging  by  its  im-- 
mature  music — the  chord  of  sympathy 
with  human  suffering,  the  true  Haupt- 
mann  leit  motiv  that  may  be  equally 
heard  in  his  first  drama,  "Before  Sun- 
rise'' and  in  his  latest  "Rose  Bernd.'' 

The  critical  allottment  of  Haupt- 
mann  to  the  Ibsen  domain  is  easy,  too 
easy;  he  has  been  greatly  influenced  by 
the  "red  star  of  the  north,*'  though  it  has 
not  been  a  baleful  one.  He  owes  as  much 
to  Zola  as  to  Ibsen,  as  Zola  owes  in  his 
turn  much  to.  Victor  Hugo  and  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau.  Young  Germany 
itself,  Karl  Bleibtreu,  Conrad  Alberti 
Sudermann,  Halbe,  Conradi,  Kretzer, 
and  the  rest  were  in  the  fashioning  of  the 
Freie  Bubne  heavily  indebted  to  An- 
toine  and  his .  revolutionary  Theatre 
Libre.  Under  the  spell  of  the  mystic  and 
lyric  prose  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche — 
surely  among  the  most  musical  that 
issued  from  German  lips — Individual- 
ism became  an  all-absorbing  element  in 
the  production  of  art-works.  It  was  the 
old  leaven  of  Max  Stirner  and  his  "Der 
Einzige."  John  Henry  Mackay,  the 
Scotch-German  hymned  in  almost  de- 
lirious verse  the  rights  of  the  Ego;  even 
the  cool-headed  East  Prussian  Suder- 
mann felt  the  impact  of  this  lyrical  an- 
archism when  he  published  his  "Three 
Heron  Feathers."  On  Hauptmann, 
whose  lyre  was  ever  more  sensitive  to  the 
mobility  of  the  moral  atmosphere,  this 
wind  of  individualism  swept  and  he 
wrote"  Before  Sunrise."  It  was  produced 
in  1889,  and  at  once  its  author  was  rec- 
ognized as  a  force. 

Socialistic,  this  play  is  almost  as  rank 
as  "La  Terre."  Technically  it  has  many 
weak  spots  but  the  basic  idea  is  capital. 
The  Krauses,  suddenly  come  into  money, 
afforded    the    dramatist    opportunities 


for  his  still  immature  but  profoundly 
true  gifts  of  characterization.  It  is  a 
depressing  crowd  he  sets  before  us, 
drunkenness  being  the  least  of  its  de- 
fects. Helene  Krause  is  betrothed  to  the 
lover  of  her  stepmother  and  when  Alfred 
Loth,  a  high-minded  socialist,  appears 
she  naturally  falls  in  love  with  him. 
Loth,  warned  by  a  doctor — an  excel- 
lently conceived  character — that  it  were 
insane  to  marry  into  a  tainted  family, 
leaves  a  letter  for  Helene  and  vanishes. 
She  promptly  kills  herself.  The  final 
curtain  is  harrowing. 

Exaggerated  realism  there  is  and  also 
that  curious  tendency,  which  has  de- 
veloped instead  of  abating,  of  dealing 
with  the  most  depraved  types.  "Fried- 
ensfest"  (1890)  which  followed  begins 
to  show  Hauptmann  more  conscious  of 
his  own  talents.  The  Scholz  family  is 
accurately  studied  and  presented.  The 
denouement  baldly  stated — an  unhappy 
father  come  home  to  die  in  a  household 
from  which  he  has  been  banished  by  his 
conduct — smacks  of  German  sentiment- 
ality. Here  the  poet  demonstrated  that 
all  lies  in  the  individual  handling  of  the 
theme.  The  moral  is  ^*  Peace  on  Earth, 
good  will  to  men "  and  this  unhappy 
pessimistic  family  is  made  to  realize  the 
strength  of  the  collectivist  ideal.  The 
same  year  "Einsame  Menschen"  ap- 
peared in  which  Ibsen's  influence  is  par- 
amount. It  reads  like  a  variant  of 
"  Rosmersholm,"  diluted  though  it  be. 
If  it  proves  anything,  it  is  that  the  un- 
purified  Ego  is  to  be  distrusted  because 
it  brings  unhappiness  in  its  train.  The 
Vockerat  family  is  a  fairly  contented 
group  until  the  appearance  of  Anna 
Mahr,  a  young  woman  from  Zurich 
University  who  has  absorbed  the  un- 
settling culture  of  the  day.  She  speedily 
unseats  the  judgment  of  John  Volkerat, 
and  in  becoming  his  affinity  she  makes 
him  neglect  his  lovely  wife.  It  is  all  so 
Ibsenian  that  we  note  with  a  sense  of 
the  incongruous  the  scene  of  the  action: 
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the    Muggelsee,    not    far    from    Berlin,  the   German    stage   of  its   gingerbread 

John  hates  the  religion  of  his  parents,  rhetoric,  its  pasteboard  mock-antiques, 

becomes  estranged   from  these  kindly  its  moonshine  romantics.  And  while  the 

folic,  throws  himself  on  the  mercy  of  Wagner  comedy  was  all  grace,  sweetness 

Anna,who,afterIectunnghiminthetnie  and  light,  and  only  epical  in  its  vast 

blue  cerebral  style  of  the  emancipated  machinery ofnarration, "The  Weavers" 

woman,    goes    away.     Distracted,    the  was  a  quivering  transcript  from  hfe,  and 

young  man  drowns  himself.  such  life!    Germany  took  tire  from  the 

Notwithstanding  technical  and  psy-  blaze  of  the  dramatist's  generous  wrath. 


chologic  advances 
this  effort  is  not  so 
convincing  as 
"Before  Sunrise." 
One  feels  the  thesis 
prepared,  the  task 
attacked,  and  not 
the  spontaneous 
work  of  art. 
Charles  Heniy 
Meltzer,  Haupt- 
mann's  friend  and 
English  translator, 
says  that  "Before 
Sunrise  "  was  writ- 
ten while  the  poet 
was  still  filled  with 
admiration  of 
Tolstoy's  "Do- 
minion of  Dark- 
ness," and  after 
many  conversa- 
tions with  Amo 
Holy  and  Bruno 
Wille,  the  socialist. 
In  one  respect  it 
is  very  remarkable 
— in  the  evocation 
of  atmosphere.  And  some  critics  see 
in  Anna  Mahr  a  forerunner  to  Hilda 
Wangel  of  "The  Master  Builder." 

When,  however,  "Die  Weber"  was 
printed  (1892)  all  Germany  kn 
the  master  had  appeared.     It  < 


CERUART    HAUPTUANN    AND 


'  that 


Socialism  or  anar- 
chy, what  you  will, 
were  swallowed  up 
in  the  presentment 
of  this  veracious 
document  of 
wretched  lives. 
Yet,  while  its  ten- 
Jenz  is  unmis- 
takably an  ar- 
raignment of  the 
wealthy  classes,  of 
the  hourgeois  mas- 
ter-weavers, as  is 
Zola's  stem  ^  de- 
nunciation  ■  in 
"  Germinal  "  of 
unfeeling  mine 
owners,  Haupt- 
mann  being  the 
finer  artist,  does 
not  drive  his  les- 
son home  with  ^  a 
moral  sledge-ham- 
mer. He  paints 
the  picture,  his 
audience  finds  the 
indictment.  Here 
is  a  new  German  art  at  last. 

And  not  altogether  unprepared  for 
this  violent  drama  should  have  been  his 
admirers.  His  short  novelle,  "Bahn- 
werter  Thiel,"  is  full  of  pity  for  the 
downtrodden.     As  Professor  Coar*has 


until  February,  1893,  that  the  first  per-  pointed  out  "Hauptmann's  social  sym- 

formances    took    place    on    the    Freie  pathy  was  not  affected  nor  in  any  way 

Buhne,  Deutsches  Theatte,  Berlin.  The  artificially  exaggerated.    It  was  so  deep, 

drama  stands  at  the  partingof  the  ways,  so  true,  so  all-controlling,  that  it  ranged 

Not  since  Wagner's  "Die  Meistersinger"  into  the  mystical.    He  cared  less  for  the 

had  such  an  attempt  been  made  to  clear  conduct  of  men,  their  moral  status,  than 
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he  did  for  their  feeling,  their  spiritual 
status.     Hours  upon  hours  he  spent  in 
the  company  of  an  humble  track  walker, 
where  the  railroad  ran  through  the  sigh- 
ingpine  forests  of  Brandenburg,  listening 
to  the  story  of  his  life  and  sounding  with 
loving  appreciation  its  spiritual  depths 
and   shallows."      This   was   the   story 
"Flagman  Thiei,"  which,   to   be   quite 
frank, sounds  like 
a  transposition  of 
a    Zola    melo- 
drama to  a  finer 
key.     The  com- 
panion tale  in  the 
same     volume, 
"The     Apostle" 
might  have  been 
written   by    Dos- 
tiewsky. 

In  "Die  Web- 
er,"—or  "De 
Waber"  as  it  is 
called  in  the  pa- 
tois of  Silesia— 
Hauptmann  is 
for  the  first  time 
Ha  u  ptmann . 
Zola  and  Ibsen 
are  no  longer 
felt,  for  the  re- 
semblance to  "An 
Enemy     of     the 

People"  is  of  the  cerhart  hauptmann  ai 
vaguest.  Hence- 
forth it  is  the  masses, not  the  individual. 
Raised  in  the  weaving  districts  of  Silesia, 
his  grandfather  a  weaver,  and  a  witness 
of  a  similar  strike  with  its  dire  conse- 
quences— Robert  Hauptmann,  his  father, 
also  sat  at  the  loom — the  subject  was  one 
that  could  be  treated  with  epic  breadth 
and  eloquence  by  the  poet.  The  mob 
is  the  hero,  for  old  Hilfe  is  only  a  re- 
presentation of  his  class.  Baumert  the 
soldier,  Ansorge,  the  women,  the  bhnd 
wife  and  the  climax  where  old  HJlfe  is 
dead  and  the  little  Mielchen  tells  with 
babyish  joy  the  story  of  the  shooting — 


every  character,  every  incident  rings 
true;  and  rang  so  widely  and  so  ^ell 
that  it  set  pealing  the  bells  of  the  ^orld. 
If  Hauptmann  had  died  after  writing 
"Die  Weber"  he  would  have  been  ac- 
claimed a  great  dramatist. 

It  was  Matthew  Arnold  who  immor- 
talized Joubert's  soul's  cry,  "You  hurt 
me!" 

In  this  moving 
and  gloomy  and 
largely  planned 
tragedy  of  the 
lowly,  Haupt- 
mann holds  no 
brief  for  anarchy, 
plays  upon  no 
class  sentiment. 
He  seems  as  ob- 
jective as  Flau- 
bert, yet  no  play 
that  I  ever  vrit- 
nessed  is  such  a 
judgment  of  man 
and  his  cruelty  to 
his  fellow  beings. 
The  ancients, 
who  sounded  the 
abysmal  depths 
of  despair,  crime 
and  terror,  nev- 
ertheless con- 
trived  some    re- 

THE  AOE  OF  SEVENTEEN         Ji^f.    Jf    „(,    otJ,er, 

the  artistic  form 
itself  palliated  the  awful  content  of  a 
tragedy  of  Aeschylus. 

But  Hauptmann,  with  absolute  in- 
difference to  our  moral  epidermis,  strips 
bare  for  us  human  nature,  and  we  re- 
volt, naturally  enough.  The  truth,  naked 
and   unadorned,  is  always  unpleasant. 

Pascal  once  wrote:  "When  I  see  the 
blindness  and  the  misery  of  man;  when 
I  survey  the  whole  dumb  universe  and 
man  without  light,  left  to  himself  and 
lost,  as  it  were,  in  this  corner  of  the 
universe,  not  knowing  who  placed  him 
here,  what  he  has  come  to  do,  what  will 
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become  of  him  when  he  dies,  and  in- 
capable of  any  knowledge  whatever,  I 
fall  into  terror,  like  that  of  a  man  who, 
having  been  carried  in  his  sleep  to  an 
island,  desert  and  terrible,  should  awake 
ignorant  of  his  whereabouts  and  with 
no  means  of  escape,  and  thereupon  I 
wonder  how  those  in  so  miserable  a 
state  do  not  fall  into  despair."  What 
would  he  not  have  written  after  witness- 
ing this  play  ? 

"  The  Weavers"  is  a  parable.  "  The 
Weavers  "  is  a  symphony  in  five  move- 
ments, with  one  grim  leading  motive — 
hunger.  In  every  act  you  hear  that 
ominous,  that  sickening  word  hunger. 
The  necessity  of  such  a  play  is  chilling 
to  our  pampered  and  capricious  ap- 
petites. 

Hunger!  What  a  horrible  theme  for  an 
art  work!  The  Northern  novelist  Knut 
Hamsun  has  in  a  more  subjective  style 
used  the  same  theme.  We  love  blithe 
art,  art  imbued  with  deep  serenity — 
heiterkeit,  Winckelmann  called  it — so 
away  with  this  grim  phantom,  evoked 
by  a  ruthless  imagination!  But  what  if 
it  be  true  ?  That  is  the  affair  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Charities.  We  pay  our 
taxes.  Go  to,  Herr  Hauptmann,  go  to! 
We  prefer  illusionists,  not  unmaskers 
of  grim  truths. 

Yet,  hunger!  Why  will  that  word 
clang  in  our  brain  ?  While  we  eat  some 
one  is  starving,  little  ones  and  feeble  old 
women ! 

"There  is,"  wrote  Thomas  Hardy, 
**a  size  at  which  dignity  begins;  further 
on  there  is  a  size  at  which  grandeur 
begins;  further  on  there  is  a  size  at  which 
solemnity  begins;  further  on  a  size  at 
which  ghastliness  begins." 

The  novelist  was  speaking  of  the  in- 
terstellar universe.  In  Die  Weber  there 
are  depths  where  ghastliness  begins. 
It  is  not  a  play,  it  is  a  chorale  of  woe, 
malediction  and  want.  The  people, 
hardly  civilized,  are  put  before  us,  a 
marvelous  vitascope  of  pain  and  disease. 


What  avails  criticism  before  such  a 
spectacle  ? 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recapitulate 
the  grewsome  story  of  this  play.  How 
the  weavers  starved,  how  the  weavers 
revolted,  and  that  wonderful  ending, 
old  age  stiffened  in  death,  and  child- 
hood merrily  unconscious.  It  recalls 
Victor  Hugo's  precipice  with  its  single 
crannied  rose  in  full  bloom.  And  "The 
Weavers"  inaugurated  the  play  that 
deals  with  the  life  of  the  people. 

"College  Crampton"  (1892);  "Der 
Biberpelz  (1893);  "Hannele"  (1893); 
"Florian  Geyer"  (1896);  "Die  Ver- 
sunkene  Glocke"  (1897);  "Fuhrmann 
Henschel"  (1898);  "Schluck  und  Jau" 
(1900);  "Michael  Kramer"  (1900); 
"Der  rote  Hahn"  (1901);  "Der  Arme 
Heinrich"  (1902);  "Rose  Bernd"  (1903) 
complete  the  list  thus  far  of  this  fecund 
and  remarkable  man.  He  has  felt  his 
way  through  naturalistic  drama  to 
comedy,  and  in  the  latter  without  much 
success;  and  from  comedy  to  historical 
drama — ^with  no  success  at  all;  indeed, 
"Florian  Geyer"  was  a  failure. 

"The  Beaver-Coat"  and  "The  Red 
Cock" — the  symbol  of  fire — are  folk- 
plays,  the  comedy  rather  grim,  the  sense 
of  actuality  strong.  The  first  is  a 
"thieve's  comedy"  and  the  fooling  is 
heavy  enough  in  both  pieces;  the  latter 
is  a  continuation.  German  officialism  is 
parodied.  "Schluck  und  Jau"  was  also 
a  failure.  Written  partially  in  prose  and 
verse,  it  recalls  Calderon,  Grillparzer, 
Shakespeare's  prologue  to  "The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew"  and  Hauptmann  himself. 
Although  "Fuhrmann  Henschel"  fol- 
lowed "Hannele"  and  "The  Sunken 
Bell,"  we  prefer  to  speak  of  it  and 
several  other  plays  before  those  two 
masterpieces.  "Waggoner  Henschel" 
was  a  surprise  and  a  deep  disappoint- 
ment to  many  of  Hauptmann's  ad- 
mirers. He  seemed  to  return  to  the  most 
sordid  of  topics;  yet  it  contains  passages 
of  spiritual  beauty;  while  as  a  whole,  the 
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note  it  sounds  is  a  supernatural  one, 
despite  the  vileness  of  its  surroundings. 
The  psychologic  depiction  of  Henschel's 
downfall  is  masterly.  He  is  a  stolid 
teamster,  whose  first  wife  in  her  death- 
bed makes  him  promise  not  to  marry 
the  servant  girl  Hanna  SchoU.  But  he 
doeSy  for  someone  must  look  after  his 
daughter.  The  moral  degringolade 
begins.  The  woman  is  a  vicious  slattern. 
She  is  unfaithful.  Things  go  badly. 
Henschel  comes  to  believe  that  his  first 
wife  haunts  him  and  kills  himself.  It  is 
very  morbid,  but  it  fits  in  the  Haupt- 
mann  scheme  as  Coar  shows  :  "Han- 
nele ''  contrasted  spiritual  consciousness 
with  moral  consciousness.  And  Henry 
in  "  The  Sunken  Bell "  because  he 
attempts  what  his  creator,  Hauptmann, 
attempted  in  "  Hannele."  How  then 
shall  a  poet  find  his  quest  rewarded  ? 
Only  by  seeking  the  spiritual  mir- 
rored in  the  moral.  Hauptmann  is 
far  from  having  such  a  vision  in 
Teamster  Henschel  ;  still  he  is  to  be 
credited  with  the  effort  to  obtain  it. 
Again,  he  could  only  see  the  misery  of 
life.  ...  In  constantly  narrowing  cir- 
cles the  thoughts  of  Henschel  turn  about 
the  one  tense  feeling  of  wrong  com- 
mitted when  he  married  again  in  viola- 
tion of  his  promise.  The  infidelity  of  the 
second  wife  appears  to  him  like  the 
judgment  of  God.  ...  At  night  the 
figure  of  his  dead  wife  lies  down  with 
him.  .  .  .  There  is  no  trace  of  dialec- 
tical reasoning  in  this  simple  Silesian 
teamster.  He  stands  facing  existence 
without  the  ability  to  apply  his  reason 
to  anything  but  the  humdrum  affairs  of 
life.  Once  forced  beyond  the  bounds  of 
these,  reason  gives  way,  and  he  is  grad- 
ually led  into  a  pessimistic  fatalism  from 
which  there  is  no  escape.  But  to  create 
by  transforming  spiritual  life  into  moral 
action  is  the  law  of  individual  existence, 
and  men,  as  Hauptmann  sees  them,  are 
in  the  world  for  this  purpose." 

On    the    material    side    ''Fuhrmann 


Henschel"  might  be  called  a  drama  of 
insomnia.  The  majority  of  the  Haupt- 
mann plays  record  the  struggle  of  man- 
kind to  widen  its  spiritual  horizon. 
"College  Crampton"  is  an  exception. 
It  is  merely  an  entertaining  piece  shorn 
of  tragic  meanings.  Moreover  it  con- 
tains some  excellent  comedy  and  char- 
acterization. The  hero — a  sorry  one — 
drinks.  "Michael  Kramer"  ends  with 
the  suicide  of  a  foolish  talented  young 
fellow,  who  is  jeered  to  the  desperate 
deed  by  a  lot  of  idlers  in  a  Silesian  cafe. 
The  types  are  local.  Kramer,  his  father, 
is  an  austere  artist.  The  milieu  is  the 
artistic,  though  as  drama  we  are  never 
carried  off  our  feet.  Loosely  joined 
episodes  and  too  much  dialogue  mar  the 
piece.  There  are,  however,  many  deft 
touches,  and  the  scene  wherein  Kramer 
views  his  dead  son  is  full  of  reserve 
power  and  suggestiveness.  Nearly  all 
these  plays  enumerated  thus  far  are 
irregular  on  the  constructive  side,  withal 
effective  and  human.  Hauptmann  has 
ever  been  rather  careless  in  his  technique. 
The  well-made  play  is  never  in  his 
thoughts,  for  he  works  from  within  to 
external  details.  Even  in  his  imitative 
period  he  betrayed  this  creative  im- 
pulse. 

"Der  Arme  Heinrich"  is  not  Haupt- 
mann at  his  happiest,  despite  rare 
flashes  of  beauty  and  power  in  this  re- 
plica of  a  mediaeval  miracle  play.  The 
theme  is  unpleasant,  a  leprous  knight 
rescued  by  the  unselfish  pure  love  of  a 
maiden — an  idea  as  old  as  "The  Flying 
Dutchman,"  though  set  forth  in  different 
terms,  framed  by  another  environment. 
It  is  rather  to  "  Hannele  "  and  "  Die 
Versunkene  Glocke  "  we  must  turn  for 
the  greater  Hauptmann. 

In  "  Hannele  "  and  in  his  other  dra- 
matic productions  he  has  proved  him- 
self to  possess  in  a  consummate  de- 
gree the  art  of  arousing  certain  emo- 
tions, of  presenting  most  vividly  certain 
types  which    have    excited    his    brain 


into  abnormal  activity;  above  all  he 
knows  the  art  of  contrasts.  He  is  an 
idealist,  he  is  a  realist,  he  is  a  religion- 
ist,  he  IS  a  natural  philosopher.  After 
carefully  analyzing  "Hannele,"  one  is 
tempted  to  pronounce  it  the  work  of  a 
transcendental  realist. 

The  play  is  the  history  of  a  child's 
soul.  It  is  a  psychological  study  of  the 
brain  of  a  wretched  little  outcast,  who, 
just  before  her  death,  experiences 
delirious  trances,  in  which  condition  the 
events  and  personages  of  her  unhappy  life 


become  objective  visions.  These  visions 
are  seen  by  the  audience.  The  story 
is  so  simply,  so  chastely  told  that  one 
marvels  effects  can  be  produced  by  a 
verbal  machinery  of  such  simplicity. 
The  disgust  inspired  by  the  quarreling, 
fetid  crew  of  beggars  in  the  almshouse 
gives  way  to  feelings  of  the  most  pro- 
found pity  at  the  entrance  of  the  poor 
little  would-be  suicide.  Her  first  words, 
"I'm  afraid,"  inspire  sensations  of  pity 
at  her  condition,  and  horror  of  the  brute 
who  drove  her  to  the  commission  of  such 
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a  desperate  deed.  Hauptmann's  touch 
is  so  true,  so  tender,  that  he  evokes  with 
ease  the  whole  past  of  this  wretched 
girl,  whose  existence  has  been  one  of 
blows,  curses,  kicks  and  starvation.  Her 
undeveloped  soul,  cramped,  as  it  had 
been  by  her  neglected  life,  has  awakened 
under  the  kindnesses  of  her  teacher, 
Gottwald,  and  how  natural  that  he 
should  be  invested  by  her  with  almost 
supernatural  attributes! 

Hauptmann  conveys  all  this  and  more 
through  the  half  scared  utterances  of 
Hannele,  who  refuses  to  respond  to 
the  pertinacious  questionings  of  Mag- 
istrate Berger,  and  only  speaks  when 
Gottwald  asks  her  to.  She  appears  to 
be  a  stubborn  girl,  but  it  is  a  stubborn- 
ness born  of  hard  beatings  and  harsh 
language.  She  has  been  the  butt  of  the 
village  children,  and  the  one  ray  of 
light  which  has  entered  her  life  is  her 
teacher,  and  through  him,  some  glim- 
merings of  religion.  Heaven  to  her  is  a 
place  all  golden  glory,  whose  Lord  is 
overflowing  with  pity  for  unhappy  chil- 
dren, and  where  she  can  eat,  drink  and 
be  warm.  She  has  been  half-starved 
and  turned  out  in  the  streets  on 
biting  cold  winter  nights.  It  is  most 
natural  that  she  should  long  earnestly 
for  this  heaven,  and  her  appeals  to  be 
allowed  to  die,  so  that  she  could  see  the 
Lord,  are  eloquent  to  a  degree.  She  is 
only  a  beggar  girl  this  Hannele,  and 
Hauptmann  gives  her  to  us  in  all  her 
rags  and  misery,  and  free  from  mawkish 
sentimentality. 

Pity  is  the  dominating  note  of  the 
play,  especially  in  part  first;  Hannele's 
bruised  body,  shrinking,  sensitive  soul 
arouses  the  deepest  pity.  The  transition 
to  an  atmosphere  where  the  elements  of 
awe  and  fear  enter  is  quietly  accom- 
plished by  the  dramatist.  Hannele's 
delirium  is  the  medium.  When  she 
first  appears  in  the  strong  arms  of  her 
teacher  she  is  numbed  by  the  icy  wa- 
ters of  the  pond,  but  the  warmth  of  the 


hot  drink  and  the  hot  bricks  soon  re- 
vive her  and  she  wanders  a  little  in  her 
speech.  She  tells  Gottwald  that  it  was 
the  Lord  who  beckoned  to  her  in  the 
water,  and  when  she  is  left  alone  with 
Sister  Martha  she  screams  with  fear  at 
the  sight  of  old  Daddy  Pleschke's  hat 
and  coat,  which  hang  at  the  foot  of  her 
miserable  bed.  The  child  thinks  she 
sees  her  stepfather. 

But  mark  the  skill  of  Hauptmann. 
After  she  is  left  alone  her  dreams  begin 
to  assume  a  more  definite  shape,  and 
then  we,  sitting  in  the  darkened  audit- 
orium, see  Mattern,  the  mason,  her 
brute  of  a  stepfather,  as  a  vile  night- 
mare. He  acts  and  speaks  to  the  little 
form  on  the  bed  as  he  would  in  real  life^ 
and  it  writhes  in  agony,  and  finally 
Hannele,  her  brain  on  fire  with  the 
hideous  vision,  awakens  to  his  call,  and 
jumps  tremblingly  out  of  bed,  rushes  in- 
to a  corner  for  shelter  and  there  faints. 

The  return  of  Sister  Martha,  the 
replacing  of  Hannele  on  her  couch,  is 
followed  by  the  further  progress  of  the 
fever  and  delirium.  Being  alone,  a 
vision  of  her  mother  appears.  It  is  the 
most  striking  of  the  play.  Her  mother 
consoles  her,  speaks  of  Heaven  in  ten- 
der and  lofty  imagery  and  hints  at  her 
suflFering  while  alive  and  just  grazes  the 
subject  of  Hannele's  birth.  Her  sus- 
pected father  is  the  examining  magis- 
istrate  Berger,  but  the  idea  is  lightly 
dwelt  upon,  sufficiently,  however,  to 
give  us  a  glimmer  of  the  truth  and  adding 
a  deeper  accent  to  the  gloom.  "Han- 
nele's" mother  was  hounded  to  her 
death  as  was  this  child.  Her  body,  as  we 
know  by  the  testimony  of  the  wood- 
cutter, Seidel,  was  a  mass  of  bruises 
after  death.  The  interview  between 
mother  and  daughter  is  solemn  and  yet 
piteously  human.  The  poor  child  cries 
aloud  after  the  fading  figure  and  later 
shows  with  joy  to  Sister  Martha  the 
supposed  flower  Golden  Sesame,  which 
her  mother  gave  her.     Then  this  tiny 
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waif  of  the  gutter  becomes  light-headed 
and  sings  of  flowers,  of  her  teacher  and 
of  the  angels  she  has  seen.  From  this 
delirious  state  she  never  recovers,  and 
her  dreams  take  on  a  darker  tinge  in  the 
second  part  of  the  play. 

A  great  dark  angel  appears  and  re- 
mains dumb  to  the  child's  excited  ques- 
tionings.  Her 
visions  become  in- 
volved here,  for 
the  Deaconess  is 
also  seen,  and 
while  she  is  habited 
as  Sister  Martha 
her  features  are 
those  of  Hannele's 
mother.  The  child 
notices  this  and 
remarks  upon  it. 
And  now  a  touch 
of  HofFmanish  fan- 
tasy is  given  in  the 
appearance  of  the 
village  tailor,  who 
salutes  her  as  the 
Princess  Hannele 
and  delights  her 
by  producing  a 
shining  robe  and  a 
pair  of  small  slip- 
pers. Although 
she  knows  she  is 
preparing  for  her 
death- bed  she  is 
delighted.  Her 
conversation  with 
the  Deaconess  has 

taught  her  that  death  is  not  to  be  avoided 
— that  it  is  the  gate  to  joys  eternal.  There 
is  something  subtly  sad  in  this  child 
eagerly  asking  about  death  and  the  here- 
after, with  the  awful  symbol  of  death 
sitting  in  grim  silence  before  her. 
Hauptmann  has  deeply  probed  the 
childish  heart.  The  fantastic  tailor  re- 
tires after  deferentially  saluting  death, 
and  then  some  children  headed  by 
Gottwald  enter  and  beg  Hannele's  par- 


don for  calling  her   Princess    Ragtag. 
Gottwald  is  bidding  her  farewell  when 
a  lot  of  the  village  people  appear,  and 
later  the  crystal  coffin  into  which  Han-    , 
nele  is  laid.      There  is  nothing  repul- 
sive  in    all   this    despite    its    realism. 
Hauptmann's    art    is    so    far    removed 
from  the  crude  that  sequence  follows  se- 
quence in  the  most 
natural     fashion 
and  just  as  in  De- 
Quincey's  "Dream 
Fugue." 

Then  comes  the 
most  dramatic  part 
of    these    visions. 
Mattern    slouches 
in   and    begins   to 
curse  Hannele, and 
to  search  for   her 
in  the  dark  corners. 
The        neighbors 
cluster  about    the 
coffin,     hiding     it 
from    view.      The 
stranger  entersand 
calls    Mattern    to 
account.    There  is 
a    scene     between 
the  two.     Mattern 
denies       having 
treated    the    child 
badly,  and  thunder 
and    lightning    re- 
buke him  for  the 
lie.     He    perjures 
himself    and    the 
mystic       flower 
glows  with   miraculous   light  on  Han- 
nele's breast.    The  neighbors,  who  play 
the  part  of  Greek  chorus,   fiercely  cry 
"Murderer!    murderer!"    and   as  one 
pursued    by  the  Furies  the   miserable 
wretch   rushes   away  to  hang  himself. 
The  stranger    assumes  a    supernatural 
appearance.      He   becomes   clothed  in 
white,  and  his  brow  shines.       He    ad- 
vances  to   the   crystal    basket   where- 
in  lies   Hannele    and  bids    her    arise. 
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She  does  so,  and  the  neighbors  flee 
affrighted.  Remember  that  all  this  oc- 
curs^within  the  darkened  chambers  of 
Hannele's  sick  brain.  Its  objectivity, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  a  device 
of  the  dramatist.  Hannele  arises  and 
goes  to  the  stranger,  who  is  a  glori- 
fied image  of  her  teacher,  Gottwald. 
Some  lyrical  passages,  strongly  tinged 
with  Oriental  coloring,  follow  and  an 
apotheosis  closes  the  scene. 

After  all  this  burst  of  color  and  har- 
mony, for  there  is  much  music  of  harps 
and  plucked  strings,  we  are  almost  in- 
stantly transported  to  the  almshouse 
again,  and  see  Hannele  once  more  in 
her  rags  on  her  squalid  bed.  The  doctor 
gravely  announces,  "She  is  dead,"  and 
Sister  Martha  ends  the  play  by  saying, 
"She  is  in  Heaven." 

Now  make  of  "Hannele"  what  you 
will.  Consider  it  as  a  plea  against 
cruelty  to  children,  as  a  strong  pictorial 
proverb,  anything.  There  is  symbolism 
lurking  in  its  situations.  The  Christ- 
idea  of  pity,  an  idea  new  to  the  pagan 
world,  but  not  new  to  Buddhism,  may  be 
considered  as  the  keynote  of  "Hannele." 
Religious  it  is  not.  Blasphemous,  how- 
ever, in  intention  it  is  not,  and  one  fails 
to  see  any  similarity  between  it  and  Jean 
Beraud's  picture  of  a  Christ  attired  in 
nineteenth  century  garb  and  with  a 
modern  Magdalen  washing  his  feet. 

Hauptmann  does  tread  on  remark- 
ably delicate  ground  at  times,  but  his 
seriousness  and  artistic  ingenuity  have 
enabled  him  to  produce  a  most  poetic 
analysis  of  a  soul  and  give  it  dramatic 
shape.  To  have  the  courage  to  give  per- 
manent shape  to  such  a  fantastic  dream 
required,  besides  imagination,  marked 
technical  abilities. 

To  me  "Hannele"  seems  like  a  huge 
chant  to  the  glory  of  death.  Death 
**whose  truer  name  is  Onward,"  as  sang 
the  poet,  is  the  theme,  and  Death  is 
shown  to  be  Lord  and  Master.  Like 
Maeterlinck,  Hauptmann  tries  to  give 


an  emotion  in  the  mass.  To  be  sure  be 
builds  up  his  effects  by  numerous  de- 
tails, but  in  the  end  the  effect  is  a  unit. 
You  remember  in  "L'Intruse"  and 
"Les  Avengles,"  how  everything  is  sub- 
ordinated to  the  production  of  the  one 
thrill — that  of  fear.  By  dissimilar  method 
Hauptmann  gets  a  similar  resultant. 
He  meets  death  with  a  grave  sweetness. 
At  first  terrible  as  is  the  figure  of  the 
great  Dark  Angel,  with  his  dread  sword 
all  bathed  in  greenish  light,  the  "Dea- 
coness" brings  balm  to  the  anxious, 
questioning  soul  of  the  child,  and  she 
meets  death  with  dignity  and  Christian 
submission.  It  reminds  one  of  Walt 
Whitman's  noble  praise  of  death.  In 
"Drum  Taps"  he  sings: 

Come,  lovely  and  soothing  death. 
Undulate  round  the  world,  serenely  arriving, 

arriving, 
In  the  day,  in  the  night,  to  all,  to  each. 
Sooner  or  later,  delicate  death. 

Dark  mother,  always  gliding  near  with  soft 
feet, 
Have  none  chanted  for  thee  a  chant  of  fullest 

welcome  ? 
Then  I  chant  it  for  thee — I  glorify  thee  above 

all, 
I  bring  thee  a  song  that  when  thou  must  in> 
deed  come,  come  unfalteringly. 

And  again  : 

Lost  in  the  loving,  floating  ocean  of  thee. 
Laved  in  the  flood  of  thy  bliss,  O  Death! 

With  some  of  the  same  gentle  and 
elevated  philosophy  does  Hauptmann 
approach  his  theme.  The  beggar  child 
and  her  sufferings  and  dreams  serve  for 
him  as  something  which  he  drapes  about 
with  wisdom  and  poetry. 

It  is  a  reversion  to  the  old  miracle  play 
cunningly  blended  with  modem  realism. 
It  is  this  that  makes  its  form  seemingly 
amorphous,  and  renders  it  both  a  chal- 
lenge and  stumbling  block  to  the  critics. 
From  the  old  view-point,  such  a  play  as 
this  is  not  fit  for  the  boards.  It  lacks 
action,  and  deals  with  states  of  emotion 
rather  than  with  dramatic  events.  But  a 
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soul  life  can  also  be  dramatic,  and 
Hauptmann,  who  knows  his  "Parsifal" 
well,  has  retained  an  admixture  of  real- 
ism so  as  to  set  off  by  violent  contrast 
the  exalted  idealism  of  the  later  scenes. 
Jules  Lemaitre,  the  French  critic,  in 
praising  "Hannele,"  spolce  of  the  per- 
sistency in  us  of  early  religious  impres- 
sions, no  matter  how  blurred  they  be- 

with  the  world. 
Oddly  enough  this 
mixture  of  the  real 
and  the  supernat- 
ural forestalled 
Gorky  and  his 
slum  plays.  Gorky, 
himself,  could  not 
have  conceived  and 
executed  anything 
more  poignant 
than  the  story  of 
"  Hannele  "  — 
"Petite  sceur  nc  la 
grande  Brunnhild 
endormie  aux  roch- 
ers  deserts,"  as 
Gabriel  Trarieux 
calls  her.  A  dream 
poem,  a  study  in 
mysticism  "  Han- 
nele "  evokes  mem- 
ories of  Maeter- 
linck, though  it  *'^'^"*'^^ 
"lacks  the  unity  of 

his  atmosphere"  as  an  English  critic 
has  rightly  said.  But  it  is  moving  art, 
nevertheless. 

Hauptmann  wears  all  the  ear-marks 
of  a  genius.  He  is  child  of  his  age  to  a 
dangerous  degree,  and  his  tremulous, 
vibrating  sensibility  mirrors  the  hyster- 
ical agitation,  the  pessimism,  the  sad 
strivings,  the  individualism,  the  fret-fire 
fomentings  and  unbelief  of  a  dying  cen- 
tury. He  knows  Goethe,  and  after  the 
last  act  of  "The  Sunken  Bell,"  one  feels 
constrained  to  cry:  "The  third  part  of 
'Faust'I"      But   it    is   not   "Faust;" 


neither  is  it  "Tannhauser" — though 
there  are  analogies;  it  is  realism,  it  is 
idealism,  it  is  pantheism,  it  is  Wagner- 
ism.  Above  all  Fried  rich  Nietszche 
towers  in  the  background,  and  there  is 
poesy,  exquisite  poesy. 

"  The  Sunken  Bell "  is  a  compound  of 
antagonistic  elements.  The  unities  seem 
askew,  yet  the  result  is  artistic  and  il- 
lusory.        Haupt- 
mann has  a  clair- 
voyant quality;  he 
imposes  upon   his 
audience  his  dream 
of  his  own  fantas- 
tic world,  and  you 
find   yourself  five 
minutes  after  the 
rise  of  the  curtain 
devoutly  believing 
in  this  queer  no- 
man's  land  of  mis- 
chievous       water 
goblins,  satyrs, 
wonderful     white 
nymphs   and  sor- 
rowful mortals.   It 
is  all  a  masque — a 
profound    masque 
ofthe  spirit  in  tra- 
vail.    Viewed  as  a 
symbol  we  see  in 
Heinrich   the  bell 
founder,  the  type 
of   the   struggling 
the  aspiring  artist,  who,  cast  down  by 
defeat,  is  led  to  more  remote  and  loftier 
heights  by  a  new  ideal,  there  to  live  the 
life  of  the   Beyond-man   of  Nietzsche 
and  the  fall  is  inevitable.    Dare  as  dared 
Faust  and  Ibsen's  Brand  to  desert  the 
valleys  and  scale  the  slopes  of  Parnassus, 
and  a  man's  fate  is  assured. 

Hauptmann's  hero  is  a  bell  founder 
who,  crazed  by,  grief  at  the  loss  of  his 
bell  in  the  lake,  mounts  the  peak  and 
lies  dying  at  the  door  of  a  witch.  It  is  at 
a  period  so  charmingly  pictured  by 
Heine.   The  twilight  of  the  gods  has  be- 
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gun  and  the  scared  peasant  caught 
flashes  of  faun-like  creatures  flitting  in 
woodland  glade  and  grove,  still  saw 
the  shining  breasts  of  the  nymph  in  the 
brake  and  piously  crossed  himself  when 
toady  snake  and  worm  crossed  his  path. 
Heinrich  is  found  by  Rautendelein,  an 
elfish  being,  an  exquisite  creation  of  fire, 
of  flame,  something  of  Ariel,  Miranda, 
Puck,  naive  Gretchen,  a  new  Undine 
a  symbol  of  the  freedom  of  nature,  a 
creature  touched  with  the  vaguer  sur- 
mise of  adolescence,  the  most  poetically 
conceived  since  Goethe's  and  yet  evoca- 
tive of  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  She, 
like  the  mermaid  of  Andersen,  loves  the 
unconscious  mortal,  and  despite  the 
jaundiced  warnings  of  an  old  spirit  of  the 
well,  she  follows  the  sick  man  back  to  his 
abode.  The  first  act  is  ablv  contrived. 
There  is  atmosphere  and  the  well-nigh 
impossible  parts  of  the  faun  and  the 
frog-man — the  latter  indulges  in  the 
familiar  Brek-ke-ke-keks  of  Aristophanes 
— become  real  for  the  moment.  It  is  the 
Hauptmann  spell  that  weighs  upon  our 
senses.  Andersen-like,  too,  is  the  dis- 
covery of  this  child  fairy  that  love  means 
pain.  She  finds  a  tear  in  her  eye  and 
thinks  it  is  dew.  The  mystery  of  woman- 
hood encompasses  her. 

In  Act  II.  the  bellman  is  upon  a  bed 
of  delirium.  He  has  been  found  and 
brought  down  from  the  mountains  by 
his  friends,  the  priest  and  the  villagers. 
His  wife  and  children  try  to  comfort  him, 
but  he  is  oblivious,  for  he  sees  in  his 
excited  trance  the  figure  of  a  beautiful 
girl.  Suddenly  the  dream  becomes  real. 
Rautendelein  sits  at  his  side  and  woos 
him  back  to  health.  Startling  is  the  end 
of  this  scene.  The  nymph  stands  against 
the  wall,  her  eyes  fairly  blazing  at  Hein- 
rich, while  his  wife  crouches  at  his  feet, 
happy  at  his  restoration  to  sanity.  She 
does  not  see  his  eyes  fondly  fastened 
upon  the  fairy  of  the  forest. 

He  then  leaves  his  home  and  goes  up 
to  the  heights,  where,  unhampered,  he 


may  exercise  the  full  play  of  his  artistic 
faculties.  He  will  make  a  bell  and  tune  it 
to  the  laughter  of  Rautendelein.  It 
shall  make  silvery  music  across  the  hills 
and  valleys  and  summon  the  stray  souls 
of  earth  to  him.  He  exalts  nature  to  the 
priest  who  follows  him  to  reclaim  his 
soul;  this  third  act  is  really  a  glorified 
burst  of  Nietsczheism.  Then  he  has  bad 
dreams;  he  is  haunted  by  visions  of  home 
and,  after  all  the  splendor  of  imagery, 
of  his  defiance  of  the  commonplaces  of 
life,  something  mars  his  life  with  the 
perfect  woman  he  has  elected  to  follow. 

Appear  his  two  children  carrying  an 
urn.  "What  carry  ye?"  he  demands. 
"Father,  we  carry  an  urn."  "What 
is  in  the  urn  ? "  "  Father,  something 
bitter."  "What  is  the  something  bitter  r" 
"Father,  our  mother's  tears."  "Where 
is  your  mother?"  "Where  the  water- 
lilies  grow." 

Then  booms  down  in  the  valley,  where 
lies  the  lake,  the  sound  of  a  bell;  an 
unearthly  tone  it  has,  as  if  struck  by  no 
mortal  hand,  and  it  is  not,  for  it  is 
touched  by  the  hand  of  his  dead  wife  who 
killed  herself  to  escape  her  misery.  Re- 
morse sets  in.  He  is  no  longer  Balder  the 
god  of  Spring,  but  a  wretched  man,  and^ 
driving  away  with  revilings  the  poor 
Rautendelein.  He  descends  to  the  val- 
ley, but  is  driven  away,  and  finally  dies 
in  front  of  the  witch's  hut;  but  not  before 
Rautendelein  finds  him.  His  last  words 
are  an  ecstatic  appeal  to  the  sun — the 
sun  which  is  the  symbol  of  his  striving. 

The  charm,  the  witchery,  the  magical 
bitter-sweetness  of  this  dramatic  poem 
is  formidable  at  the  close.  Heinrich  dies 
of  poison,  self-administered,  while 
through  his  filmy  eyes  there  presses  the 
vision  of  the  beloved  one.  It  is  indeed 
Rautendelein,  but  her  very  shadow. 
Deserted,  dreary,  neither  maid  nor  mor- 
tal, nor  nymph,  she  accepts  the  love  of 
the  hideous  frog-like  Nickelman,  and 
goes  down  to  his  slimy  couch  in  the  well. 
She  emerges  only\o  see  her  lover  dying,. 
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and  pathetically  denies  to  him  that  she  is 
Rautendelein.  As  the  curtain  falls  on  his 
corpse,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  girl 
sadly  returning  to  the  well,  and  to  her 
horrible  mate  in  the  mud. 

Sorma    gave   a   delicious,   naive  and 
plastic   version   of  the   nymph   at   the 
Irving  Place  Theatre  in  1897.   She  pos- 
sesses   an    exquisite   sensibility.       She 
painted     vcith     a 
light  hand  the  ca- 
price, elfish,  cun- 
ning and  wiles  of 
Rautendelein,  and 
at    the   close   the 
tragic  note  was  de- 
licately    sounded. 
It  was  a  great,  a 
notable      achieve- 
ment. 

Sorma  has  been 
called  the  German 
Duse.  She  is  really 
a  Silesian  by  birth, 
and  she  is  not  a 
Duse.  But  she 
has  unusual 
adroitness  in  the 
expression  of  the 
conventional  dra- 
matic symbolism 
and  an  agility  in 
technic  and  a  va- 
riety of  vocal  and 
facial     expression 

that  enable  her  to  *  "^^^"^  portrait  of 
assume     a      wide 

range  of  character.  A  certain  briskness 
and  imperious  piquancy  make  her  work 
unlike  that  of  the  German  stage.  She  is 
more  Gallic,  in  reality  more  Slavic  than 
Gallic.  Her  person  is  finely  fashioned, 
her  features  good,  her  eyes  particularly 
expressive,  and  her  mask  mobile  and 
expressive  easily  of  a  mob  of  elusive 
emotions.  She  reaches  her  climax  by 
a  rational  crescendo  and  never  fails  to 
thrill.  Altogether  a  creature  of  real 
lire  and  with  an  air  of  distinction.    Of 


the  vicious  sentimentality  of  the  Ger- 
man stage  she  is  never  guilty. 

Mr.  Meltzer  in  the  preface  of  his 
admirable  translation  tells  us  "to  view 
the  play  from  the  standpoint  of  tht  re- 
former, and  yoL  may  interpret  it  ks  the 
tale  of  a  dreamer,  who,  hampered  by  in- 
evitable conditions,  strives  to  remodel 
human  society.  For  my  part  I  incline 
to  regard  Heinrich 
the  bell-founder, 
as  a  symbol  of 
Humanity  strug- 
gling painfully  to- 
wards the  realiza- 
tion of  its  dream 
of  the  ideal  truth 
and  joy  and  light 
and  justice.  Raut- 
endelein in  this 
reading  ^ands  for 
Nature,  or  rather 
for  the  freedom 
and  sincerity  of 
Nature,  missing  a 
re-union  with 
which  Humanity 
can  never  hope  to 
reach  the  supreme 
truth  and  the  su- 
preme bliss  of 
which  the  Sun  is 
the  emblem." 

The  artist  sans 
moral  obligations 
is  bound  to  be  a 
failure,  no  matter 
the  height  or  depth  of  his  genius.  This 
has  Tennyson  sung;  and  Goethe,  in  his 
imperial  manner,  has  set  forth.  Symbol- 
ical and  allegorical  "The  Sunken  Bell" 
may  signify  the  conflict  of  "  Pagan  and 
Christian,  Jews  and  Greeks,"  Heinrich 
standing  midway  between  the  opposing 
forces  as  did  Walter  Pater's  Denys.  in 
the  mad  times  at  Auxerrois.  Miracu- 
lously has  the  poet  fixed  his  wild  people 
of  wood  and  waves.  They  with  their 
coarse,  elemental  gestures  and  foolery 
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might  have  stepped  out  of  a  canvas  by 
Arnold  Bocklin.  The  blank  verse  is 
admirable  and  while  the  Faust  metre  is 
largely  used,  there  are  no  such  lyrics  as  we 
find  strewn  through  Goethe's  immortal 
pages.  And  yet — ^yet  is  not  Hauptmann 
Germany's  most  distinguished  drama- 
tist since  that  master  ?  The  admirers  of 
Robert  Hamerling  and  Von  Wilden- 
bruch  will  not  have  it  so — possibly  be- 
cause of  the  pessimism  and  the  socialis- 
tic views  of  the  new  man.  Hauptmann 
has  the  ear  of  all  Germany  to-day. 

In  "Rose  Bernd,"  Hauptmann  re- 
turns to  his  beloved  Silesians  of  "The 
Weavers,"  of  "Fuhrmann  Henschel," 
of  "Before  Sunrise."  His  new  five-act 
piece  is  a  drama  of  the  open  fields  and 
rough  peasant  life.  It  is  atmospheric 
throughout.  Its  moral  fibre  is  incon- 
testably  «trong — though  the  method  of 
presentation  really  seems  unpleasant. 
The  dialect  is  difficult  for  the  student, 
the  play  itself  squalid  and  painful  to  a 
degree.  Nor  has  it  the  inevitable  quality 
of  "Die  Weber"  or  "Waggoner  Hen- 
schel." Rose  recalls,  though  vaguely, 
something  of  Tess  of  the  d'Urbervilles, 
of  Hetty  Sorrel  and  of  Gretchen.  She 
is  a  worker  in  the  harvest  fields,  and 
previous  to  the  action  of  the  play  has 
been  deceived  by  Christopher  Flamm, 
the  mayor  of  the  district  and  a  jolly  land- 
owner who  has  a  paralyzed  wife.  He  is 
a  vital  figure,  his  exuberance,  unrepent- 
ance,  selfishness  and  genuine  passion 
for  Rose  are  all  minutely  indicated. 
His  wife  has  been  a  second  mother  to 
Rose,  who  resides  with  her  father,  a 
poor  old  peasant,  a  strict  pietist.  Frau 
Flamm  has  lost  her  only  child  and  lives 
on  her  memories.  She  is  wheeled  about 
her  house  in  an  invalid's  chair.  She,  too, 
is  alive  and  her  not  unkindly  probing 


of  the  unfortunate  girl's  secret  brings 
about  some  stirring  scenes. 

Rose  is  engaged  to  a  young  man,  a 
book-binder,  who  is  pious,  whose  dream 
was  to  have  become  a  missionary.  He 
is  unassuming,  ugly  and  adores  Rose. 
She  might  have  surmounted  her  troubles 
if  the  disturbing  element  in  the  person 
of  Streckmann,  the  dissipated  engineer 
of  the  village  threshing  machine,  had 
not  crossed  her  fate.  He  has  witnessed 
the  interviews  of  Rose  and  Flamm,  and 
he  scares  her  by  threatening  to  tell  the 
story  to  her  father  and  her  betrothed. 
He  attempts  to  capture  her  for  himself, 
and  at  last  succeeds,  as  the  wretched  girl 
relates  in  accusing  him : 

"I  came  to  you  in  terror  and  anguish. 
I  got  on  my  knees  before  you.  You 
swore  that  you  would  keep  my  secret. 
You  fell  upon  me  like  a  bird  of  prey.  I 
tried  to  escape  .  .  .  you  committed  a 
crime." 

Streckmann  later,  in  drunken  fury, 
tells  the  peasants  of  Rose's  sins.  Her 
father  believes  in  her,  but  insists  upon 
an  explanation.  The  miserable  creature 
confesses  in  a  delirious  accent  that  she 
has  just  strangled  her  new-born  babe. 
Her  father  has  her  arrested,  and  her 
patient  lover  August,  who  has  forgiven 
her,  lifts  the  swooning  girl  and  exclaims: 
"Hat  das  madel  gelitten!  ("What  the 
girl  must  have  suffered!")  The  play 
was  forbidden  the  boards  in  Austria  by 
the  Emperor — ^it  was  at  once  too  moral 
and  too  truthful.  It  seems  Hauptmann's 
fate  to  be  hopelessly  misinterpreted — he, 
the  poet  whose  love  for  his  fellow-beings 
is  become  a  veritable  passion.  He  began 
his  artistic  life  as  a  poet-sculptor,  and  he 
has  been  modelling  human  souls  even 
since.  Perhaps  they  may  be  as  imperish- 
able as  if  carved  in  marble. 
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THE  TWO  MAGNESIAS 
By  RuFus  B.  Richardson 

For  Ten  Ynra  Director  of  the  American  Archa:ologicsl  School  »t  Athens,  Mid  Authnr  of 
"Vacation  Days  in  Greece  " 


ONE  early  learns  from  the  dictionary 
that  the  word  magnet,  with  all  its 
derivatives,  as  magnetic  and  magnetism, 
started  from  the  fact  that  a  kind  of  iron 
ore  was  discovered,  nobody  appears  to 
know  how  many  years  ago,  at  a  place 
called  Magnesia,  which  had  the  pro- 
perty of  attracting  other  bits  of  iron. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  iand  were  called 
Magnetes,  and  the  name  was  also  ap- 
plied to  this  active  iron.  This  Magnesia 
was  in  Thessaly,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  our  two  Magnesias,  unless,  as  some 
suppose  and  as  is  sometimes  put  down 
as  a  fact,  they  were  both  founded  by 
settlers  who  came  from  Magnesia  in 
Thessaly.  Since  that  Magnesia  was  al- 
most entirely  taken  up  by  the  huge  hulk 
of  "stretched  out  PeIion"it  isnowonder 
that  these  Magnetes  wanted  elbow  room 
and  were  among  the  first  to  cross  over  to 
the  fertile  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  They 
probably  went  out  from  the  very  harbor 


from  which  Jason  went  out  to  seek  the 
golden  fleece,  lolkos;  and  they  appar- 
ently found  no  mythical  but  a  real 
golden  fleece. 

It  is  significant  that  these  two  Mag- 
nesias were  planted  on  the  two  principal 
rivers  of  the  region,  (he  Hermos  and  the 
Micander,  and  both  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  sea,  whereas  all  the 
other  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  were 
on  the  shore.  The  two  Magnesias  were 
in  a  position  to  control  each  of  the  two 
great  and  rich  valleys  of  the  land.  One 
might  infer  either  that  the  settlers  were 
not  a  sea-going  people  and  preferred  to 
go  inland  or  that  they  were  driven  in- 
land by  later  arrivals.  In  the  case  of 
Magnesia  on  the  Hermos,  we  are  left  in 
doubt,  having  no  early  history  or  tradi- 
tion to  guide  us.  We  are  not  even  sure 
that  it  existed  in  these  earliest  times. 
But  in  the  case  of  Magnesia  on  the 
Mzander,  we  have  more  light.     Hero- 
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dotus  in  speaking  of  that  city  contrasts 
the  Magnetes  with  the  lonians.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  lonians,  who  seven 
or  eight  hundred  years  before  our  era 
were  the  pushing  ekment  on  the  shore, 
had  already  thrust  back  the  Magnesians 
from  the  shore.  This  would,  he^iiuihir 
treatment  to  that  which  Mo\ic  Smyrna 
received  at  the  hands  of  its  Ionian 
neighbors. 

But  whatever  its 
origin.  Magnesia 
on  the  Mxander 
had  an  eventful 
history  before  it 
"went  down  be- 
fore manyspears." 
It  was  sacked  suc- 
cessively by  bar- 
barian hordes  from 
the  far  north,  by 
Lydians  and  by 
Persians,  but  kept 
rising  from  its 
ashes,  and  enjoyed 
in  Roman  times 
an  era  of  prosper- 
ity. All  this  is 
known  not  only 
from  history,  hut 
from  remains. 
About  fifteen  years 


were    carried    on 

here  by  the   Ger-  cvi 

mans    which    re-  *  ''"='' '"""  '*"=  p'' 

vealed  much. 

When  we  set  out  from  Ephesus  jour- 
neying southward  our  first  goal  was  this 
Magnesia,  only  about  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant. The  train  toiled  up  the  mountain- 
side with  many  a  turn,  giving  us  view 
after  view  of  the  Ephesus,  the  plain, 
the  acropolis,  and  the  Caystei,  with  the 
lagoon  which  it  is  making.  We  were 
aiming  at  the  pass  over  which  the  old 
road  leaving  the  Magnesian  gate  of 
Ephesus  got  over  into  the  valley  of  the 
Mxander.     The  train,  however,  made 


use  of  quite  a  long  tunnel  iti  breaking 
through   into  the  valley  of  the  Msean- 
der  without  going  to  the  very  top  of  the 
pass.     When  we  were  well  down,  we 
changed  cars  from  the  main  line  which 
runs  up  the  valley  to  a  short  line  which 
runs    southward    in    the    direction    of 
Miletus.  Almost  before  we  realized  it  we 
were  passing  right  through  the  ruins  of 
Magnesia.     From  a  station  about  five 
minutes    farther 
along,  we  walked 
hack    and     began 
our  inspection.  On 
this  short  walk 
bac  k  we  d  isco  ve  red 
that  we  were  in  a 
licorice      country. 
We  passed  a  great 
stackof  these 
"sweet  roots,"  the 
first  of  many  great 
stacks     piled      up 
along  the  railroads 
of  that   valley  at 
nearly   every   sta- 
tion,  ready   for 
transportation     to 
licorice     factories 
inthe  largertowns. 
The   more    ob- 
trusive part  of  the 
ruins  of  Magnesia 
which  had  so  loom- 
ELE  ed  up  as  we  passed 

urt  on  oppoiiie  page  [heni  on  the  train 

were  those  of  an 
enormous  late  Roman  or  medieval  wall 
built  to  protect  the  diminished  town 
in  the  times  of  turmoil  that  followed  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Roman  empire.  But 
this  was  not  what  we  had  come  to  see» 
neither  was  it  primarily  the  extensive 
agora.  Magnesia  was  known  as  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  magnificent  temple  of  Arte- 
mis Leukophryne  which  vied  with  that 
of  Ephesus;  and  singuarty  enough  it  is 
supposed  to  have  had  within  it  an  image 
of  the  goddess  almost  identical  in  shape 
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with  the  Artemis*  houised  in  the  Arte- 
mision  at  Ephesus.  If  either  borrowed 
it  is  quite  likely  that  Magnesia  gave 
rather  than  took.  The  temple  in  the  oldest 
shape  that  can  now  be  proved  to  have 
existed  was  of  the  fifth  century,  a  large 
Ionic  temple,  with  an  eight-column  front, 
a  dipteros  temple,  that  is  to  say,  with  two 
rows  of  columns  around  it.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  a  restoration  of  it  in  the  third 
century  B.  C,  the  inner  line  of  columns 
was  left  out,  which  made  of  it  a  pseudo- 
dipteros  temple,  a  style  that  gained  some 
favor  in  even  earlier  temples,  from  the 
great  space  that  it  gave  to  the  colonnade 
where  people  could  walk  about  protect- 
ed from  sun  or  rain.  A  still  later  restora- 
tion dates  from  Roman  times.  About  a 
half  century  ago,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  frieze  found  its  way  into  the  Louvre; 
and  to  judge  from  the  pitiful  condition 
of  the  fragments  found  in  the  recent  ex- 
cavations, the  French  are  to  be  praised 
for  "plucking  a  brand  from  the  burn- 
mg. 

It  is  not  likely  that  we  have  the  oldest 
temple  erected  on  this  spot  any  more 
than  that  the  old  temple  to  which  Croesus 
contributed  columns  was  the  first  at 
Ephesus.  The  temple  that  the  Cim- 
merians there  burned  was  still  older;  and 
we  may  assume  the  same  for  Magnesia. 
Strabo  is  probably  in  error  when  he 
states  that  Magnesia  was  once  on  the 
Maeander,  but  was  later  moved  to  its 
present  location.  He  probably  took  the 
epithet  "on  the  Maeander"  too  strictly. 
The  fact  that  it  is  six  or  seven  miles  dis- 
tant from  it  on  a  side  stream  does  not 
militate  against  the  epithet.  If  it  was 
ever  moved  here  to  get  it  out  of  the  reach 
of  inundations,  the  attempt  was  a  failure. 
At  present  even  in  summer,  one  must 
skip  about  from  stone  to  stone  while  in- 
specting the  fallen  blocks  of  the  temple, 
with  the  danger  of  falling  into  three  feet 
of  water.  The  agora  is  flooded;  only  the 
theatre  which  is  on  higher  ground  to  the 
south  at  the  foot  of  some  hills  is  on  dry 


ground.     The  stadion  is  not  quite  so 
well  off  as  the  theatre. 

Anacreon  in  a  hymn  to  Artemis  says, 
''I  bow  the  knee  to  thee,  blond  huntress 
of  the  deer,  daughter  of  2^us,  controller 
of  wild  beasts,  who  perchance  dost  now 
look  down  with  delight  upon  the  city  of 
stout-hearted  men  by  the  eddies  of  the 
Lethaeos."  This  hymn  was  probably 
composed  for  Magnesia  which  is  not 
far  fromTeos,  Anacreon'shome,and  the 
little  stream  which  has  flooded  the 
ruins  is  the  Lethaeos  of  the  hymn. 

At  about  the  time  of  Anacreon 
Bathycles  of  Magnesia,  a  sculptor  who 
had  worked  on  the  Artemision  at 
Ephesus,  emigrated  to  Sparta  and 
wrought  at  Amyclae,  a  suburb  of 
Sparta,  a  work  that  was  the  wonder  of 
the  time,  the  much  discussed  throne  of 
Apollo,  the  foundations  of  which  have 
recently  been  discovered  and  the  thorough 
excavation  of  which  is  pending.  The 
departure  of  Bathycles-  is  sometimes 
supposed  to  have  been  due  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Lydians  under  Croesus  at 
about  550  B.  C,  while  others  think  that 
Croesus  himself  sent  him  to  Sparta  as  a 
favor,  wishing  at  that  time  to  stand  on 
good  terms  with  the  European  Greeks. 
Another  view  is  that  his  emigration  took 
place  after  the  fall  of  Croesus  when 
sculptors  were  thrown  out  of  work  by 
the  JPersians  and  sought  occupation  else- 
where. At  any  rate  it  is  likely  that  the 
coming  of  Bathycles  to  Greece  was  the 
beginning  of  a  tide  of  Ionic  influence  on 
the  art  of  the  mother  country,  which  was 
very  wide  reaching. 

But  we  leave  these  hypotheses  for 
firmer  ground.  Two  tragedies  were  en- 
acted at  Magnesia  which  give  it  a  pecu- 
liar interest,  the  death  of  Polycrates  and 
the  residence  of  Themistocles  as  a  Per- 
sian satrap.  When  the  Persians  were  lay- 
ing their  hard  yoke  on  the  Ionian  cities, 
they  could  not  get  hold  of  the  island  of 
Samos,  although  it  almost  touched  the 
coast,  because  Polycrates  had  established 


there  a  "sea  power"  anil  prosperetl  in 
all  that  he  undertook.  At  Magnesia,  only 
twenty  miles  from  Samos,  the  plot  was 
concocted  by  a  Persian  satrap,  Oroetes, 
by  which  the  clever  Greek  was  lured 
over  to  the  mainland.  The  bait  was  the 
promise  of  a  great  treasure  to  be  added 
to  his  already  great  wealth.  In  spite  of 
remonstrances  he  went  straight  into  the 
trap,  and  was  put  to  death  in  such  an  in- 
human manner  that  Herodotus  says  that 
he  does  not  like  to  describe  it.  It  is  not 
recorded  that  Anacreon  shed  majiy  tears 
over  this  cruel  death  of  his  liberal  patron. 
He  thought  it  high  time  to  accept  a  call 
from  the  sons  of  Peisistratos  to  go  to 
Athens. 

But  special  interest  attaches  to  Mag- 
nesia as  the  abode  of  Themistocles  when 
he  was  banished  from  Athens  and  from 
Greece  which  he  had  saved  from  becom- 
ing a  Persian  province.  Under  contin- 
ued persecution,  he  became  at  last  what 
his  enemies  had  long  declared  him  to  be. 
He  had  not  that  even  temper  which 
could  enable  him  to  endure  insults  for- 
ever. His  persecution  raised  in  him  re- 
bellious hell.  Up  to  the  time  when  he  was 


hunted  out  of  Greece,  there  is  no  sure 
evidence  that  he  was  plotting  against  it. 
But  when  he  had  narrowly  escaped  with 
hislife,  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
Artaxerxes.  The  speech  which  Thucy- 
dides  makes  him  speak  to  the  king  is  a 
most  remarkable  one.  "I,  Themistocles, 
have  come  to  you,  I,  who  of  all  the 
Greeks  did  your  house  the  greatest  in- 
juries so  long  as  I  was  compelled  to  de- 
fend myself  against  your  father,  but 
still  greater  benefits  when  I  was  in  safety 
and  he  in  danger  during  his  retreat;  and 
now  there  is  a  debt  of  gratitude  due  to 

His  first  request  was  that  he  might 
have  a  year  in  quiet  to  learn  the  Persian 
language  before  he  turned  his  gifts 
against  his  own  countrymen.  He  was 
sent  to  Magnesia  where  he  lived  like  a 
Persian  satrap.  The  income  of  the  city 
to  the  amount  of  fifty  talents  a  year 
(about  $50,000)  was  given  him  for 
bread  and  general  expenses,  while  the 
revenues  of  Lampsakos  were  to  supply 
him  with  wine  and  those  of  the  small 
town  of  Myns  with  meat.  All  this,'of 
course,   came   out   of  Ionian    Greeks. 
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Somehow  he  lingered  on  in  Magnesia, 
for  probably  more  than  ten  years  with- 
out fulfilling  any  of  his  promises  against 
the  Greeks.  He  lived  like  a  king,  even 
coining  money.  There  is  a  silver  coin  of 
Magnesia  with  a  standing  Apollo  and 
the  inscription  SEMIITOKAEOI  in 
letters  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  on  the 
obverse. 

There  is  an  anecdote  told  by  Plutarch 
which  represents  him  as  taking  his  lot 
with  some  equanimity.  He  is  said  to 
have  remarked  to  his  family  one  day, 
while  contemplating  his  well-supplied 
table,  "My  children,  how  much  we 
should  have  lost  if  we  had  never  been 
ruined  I "  But  he  could  not  have  been  the 
Themistocles  that  Greece  once  knew  and 
honored,  and  still  be  happy  in  such  a  sit- 
uation. Oh!  the  shame  of  it!  Could  he 
but  have  fallen  at  Salamis! 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  stories  of  his  commit- 
ting suicide,  either  by  drinking  bull's 
blood  or  otherwise.  His  dependence  on 
the  king  for  his  support  while  he  had 
fulfilled  none  of  his  boastful  promises 
must  have  been  exceedingly  galling  to 
him  if  he  had  left  in  him  any  of 
that  spirit  which  once  shook  Xerxes's 
throne. 

The  Magnesians,  we  do  not  know 
when,  set  up  his  statue  in  their  agora, 
and  at  some  time  after  his  burial  in  Mag- 
nesia his  bones  were  carried  to  his  be- 
loved Piraeus  which  he  had  once  pro- 
posed to  make  into  a  new  Athens  after 
the  destruction  of  the  old  one  by  the 
Persians. 

From  the  painful  picture  of  Themis- 
tocles at  Magnesia,  a  long  tragedy  which 
he  could  not  with  his  best  endeavors 
turn  into  a  comedy,  who  would  not 
rather  turn  to  him  as  in  his  early  days  he 
was,  in  the  words  of  Thucydides,  "the 
ablest  judge  of  what  was  to  be  done  in  a 
sudden  emergency,  and  could  best  di- 
vine what  was  likely  to  happen  in  the 
remotest  future,  of  all  men  the  best  able 


to   extemporize   the   best  thing   to   be 
done?" 

Magnesia  on  the  Hermos,  also  called 
Magnesia  at  the  foot  of  Sipylos,  has  for 
us  no  early  history;  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  early  thrust  into  a 
region  full  of  Asiatic  influence,  first 
Phrygian  and  then  Lydian,  a  region  that 
was  full  of  Mother  Cybele.  Of  human 
beings  the  family  of  Tantalus  is  here 
prominent.  The  woes  of  his  daughter 
Niobe  culminated  in  her  being  turned 
into  stone  on  Mount  Sipylos.  To  be  of 
that  race  was  to  be  branded  with  a  curse. 
In  the  nether  world  Tantalus  "denkt 
Kinder  und  Enkel  und  schuttelt  das 
Haupt." 

The  heavy  rain  through  which  we  had 
come  from  Pergamon  by  way  of  Thya- 
tira  to  Magnesia,  did  not  abate  except 
for  a  few  half  hour  intervals  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  which  was  Sunday.  But 
the  Hotel  Niobe  was  not  a  place  in  which 
one  would  like  to  settle  down  to  a  Sun- 
day rest.  So  in  one  of  these  half  hour  in- 
tervals early  in  the  afternoon,  with  the 
youngest  member  of  the  party,  who  was 
good  for  any  undertaking,  I  started  for 
what  may  be  called  the  Tantalus  region, 
to  the  east  of  Magnesia  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Sardis.  When  we  were  about  two 
miles  out,  seeing  a  long  stretch  of  the 
road  ahead  of  us  turned  into  a  pond,  we 
took  to  the  railroad  which  up  to  that 
point  had  been  running  nearly  parallel 
to  the  road.  But  now  they  began  to 
diverge  more  and  more;  and  at  last  we 
felt  that  we  must  take  a  straight  cut  back 
to  the  road.  Our  feet  sank  deep  into  the 
mud;  we  had  to  jump  across  deep  and 
broad  ditches  lined  on  both  sides  with 
brambles;  one  was  so  broad  that  we 
could  only  get  across  it  by  climbing  up  a 
willow  tree  and  bending  it  down  to  the 
other  side  by  our  weight;  and  it  was 
raining  hard  all  the  time. 

When  we  reached  the  road  we  still 
continued  going  eastward,  thinking  that 
the  famous  rock-cut  statue  called  Niobe 
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by  the  natives  was  farther  on.  But  after 
some  time  we  came  upon  a  cube  of  rocL 
cut  out  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
and  shaped  into  the  form  of  a  building 
with  a  massive  portal  carved  on  its  front, 
and  we  knew  that  we  had  the  Tomb  of 
Tantalus  which  we  had  not  intended  to 
hunt  up.  Now  we  also  knew  that  Niobe 
was  between  us  and  Magnesia,  and  we 
hoped  at  least  for  a  glimpse  of  her  before 


dignified  a  name  for  it — and  asked  the 
keeper  of  it  where  in  the  world  Niobe 
was, anyway.  "Niobe? "said  he, "why, 
there  she  is,"  and  pointed  to  a  spot  on 
the  mountain  side  just  above  the  roof  of 
his  establishment;  and  there  she  was  in 
plain  sight.  Eight  minutes  brought  us  to 
the  spot  as  the  shades  of  evening  were 
beginning  to  gather.  It  was  a  most  im- 
pressive seated  figure,  about  fifteen  feet 


dark.  Three  several  times  we  thought 
that  we  recognized  her  in  a  cave,  the 
access  to  which  involved  a  climb  of 
four  or  five  hundred  feet.  At  last 
when  it  was  growing  dark  we  reluc- 
tantly turned  our  faces  homeward, 
baffled  and  chagrined  at  the  poor  report 
we  should  have  to  make  on  our  return  to 
our  two  companions  in  the  hotel,  who 
had  remained  dry,  and  had  got  about  as 
much  as  we,  with  all  our  labor  and  pains, 
except  the  tomb  of  Tantalus,  and  we 
were  going  to  make  as  much  out  of  that 
as  the  case  would  warrant,  if  not  more. 
In  this  discouraged  condition  we  passed 
a   bakali — wayside   inn   would   be  too 


high  carved  in  human  form,  but  whether 
male  or  female  one  could  hardly  say 
from  its  shape;  but  in  all  probability  it  is 
intended  as  an  image  of  the  great 
Cybele. 

After  this  we  slaked  our  thirst  at  a 
pretty  good  sized  pool  which  was  fed 
by  water  gushing  out  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountain;  and  while  we  were  doing  so 
we  realized  that  this  little  pond  was  the 
lake  in  which,  according  to  tradition, 
Tantalus,  the  city  of  the  accursed  race, 
was  sunk.  I  should  be  inclined  to  ex- 
tend the  area  of  the  lake  to  make  it  in- 
clude the  bog  through  which  we  had 
toiled  some   hours    before   and  which 
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came  close  up  to  the  pool.  We  went 
home  hilarious  through  miles  of  water 
up  to  our  ankles  in  a  dark  and  rainy 
evening  to  report  Tomb  of  Tantalus, 
Lake  Tantalus  and  Niobe  (Cybele)  all 
scored  off.  As  we  did  not  arrive  until 
nine  o'clock  we  had  caused  our  two 
friends  some  anxiety:  but  we  had  scored. 
Never  shall  I  forget  "Niobe." 

We  had  done  all  that  there  was  to  do 
in  that  region  before  moving  on  to  Sar- 
dis.  Magnesia  itself  has  nothing  in  par- 
ticular to  show.  It  is  a  large  Turkish 
city  of  about  sixty  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  about  twenty-five  minarets.  It  was  at 
one  time  the  abodeof  some  of  the  Sultans. 
It  has  had  the  luck  to  keep  its  ancient 
name, only  slightly  changed  to  Manissa. 

It  was  in  the  plain  of  the  Hermos  be- 
tween Magnesia  and  Thyatira,  but 
nearer  to  Magnesia,  that  the   decisive 


battle  was  fought  in  190  B.  C.  which 
broke  the  power  of  Antiochos  the  Great, 
and  gave  Asia  Minor  to  the  Romans. 
The  battle  ended  after  the  manner  of 
most  Roman  battles,  after  the  enemy's 
line  was  broken,  in  a  terrible  slaughter  of 
the  Asiatics  and  Macedonians.  The 
glory  of  the  victory  fell  to  Lucius  Scipio, 
who  from  this  battle  bore  the  title  of 
Asiaticus.  His  greater  brother,  who 
from  the  battle  of  Zama,  had  borne  the 
title  of  Africanus,  had  come  over  into 
Asia  with  him,  but  at  the  rime  of  the 
battle  lay  sick  at  Elaea  on  the  shore  near 
Pergamon. 

So  great  was  the  fame  of  this  battle 
that  when  the  name  Magnesia  is  uttered 
one  naturally  thinks  of  Magnesia  on  the 
Hermos,  rather  than  of  Magnesia  on  the 
Maeander,  which  has  a  more  important 
history. 


AUTUMN  SONG 

By  Rachel  Annand  Taylor 

From  *' Poems."    By  permission  of  John  Lane 

THE  roads  are  laid  with  cloth-of-gold ; 
And  o'er  the  splendour,  all  alone. 
Clad  fair  in  scarlet,  like  a  king. 
Love  Cometh  to  his  own. 


A  crown  of  thorns,  a  sceptral  reed. 
The  beauty  of  a  flaming  throne! 

From  out  the  pleasant  orchard-lands 
Love  Cometh  to  his  own. 


FERDINAND  BRUNETI^RE 

By  Mrs.  John  Van  Vorst 


WHEN  Cardinal  Dubois,  Prime 
Minister  of  France,  died  in 
1723,  Voltaire  wrote: 

"We  laughed  at  his  death,  as  we  had 
at  his  ministry:  such  was  the  disposition 
of  the  French  people,  accustomed  to 
laugh  at  everything!" 

In  even  the  briefest  resume  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  there  is  something 
seductive  and  terrifying:  its  youthful 
days  under  the  political  guidance  of  one 
whom  Louis  XIV.  surnamed  the  "brag- 
gart of  vice,"  its  middle  years  in  which 
a  court,  denuded  of  moral  scruples, 
heedless  of  the  future,  corrupt,  perfect 
in  its  refinement,  unerring  in  its  taste 
and  amazing  in  its  cleverness,  attained 
a  form  of  grace  that  since  has  remained 
the  model  of  all  societies — and  after  this 
period  of  material  triumph  and  of  in- 
tellectual brilliancy,  whose  sources  were 
the  first  philosophers  of  France,  a  final 
decade  stained  with  the  blood  of  a  re- 
volution. What  a  heritage  for  those 
whom  the  pedigree  of  tendencies  in- 
terests! 

If,  before  speaking  of  Monsieur  Fer- 
dinand Brunetiere  himself,  I  were  to 
mention  his  ancestors,  I  would  say  that 
they  were  of  the  seventeenth  rather  than 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  that  his  moral 
stamina  had  come  unscathed  through 
the  generations  "accustomed  to  laugh 
at  everything."  M.  Brunetiere  has  that 
combination  of  qualities  more  cherished 
by  us  than  any,  and  which,  since  Puritan 
days,  we  have  given  the  name  of 
character. 

As  an  orator  M.  Brunetiere  has  been 
known  in  America  since  1897,  when  he 
gave  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  etc.; 
OQ  French  literature.  It  is  natural  that 
he   should   have   been   chosen    by   the 


directors  of  the  St.  Louis  exhibition  to 
speak,  during  the  September  congress, 
on  this  same  subject  about  which,  the 
authorities  are  agreed,  he  knows  more 
than  anybody  else  in  the  world.  Yet 
the  variety  of  subjects  upon  which  he 
has  exercised  his  talent  is  unlimited :  at 
Geneva  he  addressed  an  audience  of 
four  thousand  on  the  Doctrines  of  Cal- 
vin; at  Amsterdam  there  were  seven 
thousand  assembled  to  hear  him  lecture 
upon  the  "Difficulties  of  Believing." 
His  Parisian  public,  composed  of  that 
elite  which  is  known  as  "tout  Paris," 
have  this  winter  heard  him  upon  the 
"Dramatic  Talent  of  Henri  Becque," 
upon  the  "Eloquence  of  Bourdaloue;" 
upon  "Les  Deux  Feminismes."  When  I 
asked  him  this  spring  if  he  were  already 
prepared  for  his  American  conferences^ 
he  answered : 

"It  would  hardly  pay  to  work  as  I 
have  for  thirty-five  years  were  it  not  to 
be  prepared  now  on  almost  any  subject. 
It  is  true,  though,"  he  added,  "that  the 
more  we  study,  the  more  our  ignorance 
becomes  apparent  to  us." 

A  no  less  begrudging  critic  than  Jules 
Lemaitre  long  ago  affirmed  that  Brune- 
tiere "knew  everything." 

As  a  speaker  he  is  the  most  subtle  of 
tyrants:  he  has  the  audacity  of  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  be  disputed;  he 
launches  his  phrases,  as  one  who  ex- 
pects to  meet  not  with  applause,  but  with 
the  silence  of  reflection;  he  is  pre- 
occupied, not  with  the  success  of  his 
ideas,  but  with  the  ideas  themselves;  and 
he  pleases,  not  because  he  desires  to 
please,  but  because  his  diction  is  perfect; 
he  convinces,  not  because  he  seeks  to 
convince,  but  because  he  is  right,  be- 
cause he  has  justice  and  truth  on  his 
side. 
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The  foundation  of  all  his  arguments, 
written,  spoken,  lived,  is  a  reason  for 
believing  a  plea  for  faith — for  faith  in 
humanity,  faith  in  an  ideal,  faith  in  a 
God.  He  is  not  an  enthusiast — far  from 
it:  the  very  penetration  which  is  his 
mental  strength  forbids  illusion.  He 
differs  from  his  contemporaries:  he 
knows  as  much  as  they,  he  believes 
more.  His  life  is  the  daily  confirmation 
of  Saint  Paul's  message:  "Prove  all 
things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  true." 

Eversince  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  re- 
placed old  traditions  by  new  doctrines, 
the  French  have  sought  more  or  less  a 
"return  to  nature,"  the  "emancipation 
of  the  Ego."  It  is  at  last  Brunetiere  who 
has  dared  to  replace  this  cherished  word 
"natural"  by  the  more  rigorous  sub- 
stitute "humane." 

k^"The  greatest  error  of  the  century," 
he  writes,  "is  perhaps  this:  that  every- 
where and  in  everything,  the  effort  has 
been  to  lead  man  back  to  naturey  to 
blend  him  and  confound  him  with  her, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  in  art  as  in 
science,  as  in  ethics,  man  is  man  only  in 
so  far  as  he  differs  and  is  distinct  and 
separate  from  nature."  And  after  de- 
veloping in  detail  the  cruelties  of  the 
animal  world,  its  brute  force  and  con- 
sequent survival  of  the  fittest,  which  are 
natural  all  of  them  and  anything  but 
humane,  he  gives  this  definition: 

"To  live  in  the  present  as  though  it 
did  not  exist  or  as  though  it  were  only  a 
continuation  of  the  past  and  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  future,  this  is  humane; — and 
nothing  could  be  less  natural.  To  atone 
by  justice  and  pity  for  the  inequalities 
which  nature,  impartially  vanquished, 
allows  still  to  subsist  among  men,  this 
is  humane — and  nothing  could  be  less 
natural.  Far  from  letting  slip,  to  tighten 
rather  the  ties  of  marriage  and  the 
family  without  which  it  is  as  impossible 
for  a  society  to  exist  as  it  is  impossible 
for  life  to  propagate  without  cells,  this  is 
humane — and    nothing    could    be    less 


natural.  Not  to  eliminate  the  passions, 
but  to  hold  them  in  abeyance  or  if  need 
be,  compel  them  to  moderation,  this  is 
human — and  nothing  could  be  less 
natural.  And  finally,  upon  the  ruins  of 
a  weak  and  superstitious  worship  of 
force,  to  build  up  if  we  can  the  reign  of 
justice,  this  again  is  humane — and  less 
than  ever  is  it  natural." 

Here  in  a  few  lines  we  have  M.  Brunc- 
tiere's  watchwords:  respect  for  the 
family  and  marriage;  pity  and  tender- 
ness for  mankind;  self-control  and 
moderation  in  man;  justice  in  all  things. 
There  are  not  many  writers  of  to-day 
in  France  from  whose  works  one  could 
deduce  a  programme  so — may  I  say 
humane.  In  this  time  of  irreverence  and 
scepticism,  it  is  not  therefore  surprising, 
that  the  attraction  of  Brunetiere's  in- 
fluence should  be  so  great.  He  is  the 
most  solitary  of  men,  and  the  most  sur- 
rounded. He  receives  intellectual  elite 
of  every  country  in  his  study  at  the 
Revue  des  Deux  MonJes;  his  duties  as 
Immortal  necessitate  his  attendance  at 
the  frequent  reunions  of  the  Academy; 
he  has  scores  of  pupils,  disciples,  at  the 
Ecole  Normale;  he  is  plied  with  social 
invitations.  In  the  most  active  of  worlds 
by  duty,  he  is  not  of  the  world  by  choice. 
It  is  rather  an  intercourse  than  a  con- 
tact that  he  maintains  with  his  fellow 
beings.  One  feels  in  his  presence  not 
the  agitation  of  a  "busy  man,"  but  the 
calm,  the  reserve  power  of  one  in  whose 
life  the  multiple  occupations  of  the  day 
are  outweighed  by  long,  tranquil  night 
hours  of  study  and  reflection. 

In  his  Manuel  de  VHistoire  de  la 
Literature,  he  states  an  intention,  original 
with  him,  and  which  was  the  first  at- 
tempt made  to  treat  the  "evolution"  of 
writing.  He  declares : 

"In  place  of  the  usual  classification  by 
centuries,  and  in  each  generation  by 
styles — poetry  on  one  side,  prose  on  the 
other,  plays  in  one  division,  novels  in 
another,  and  "eloquence"  in  a  third. 
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I  have  first  of  all  substituted  a  division 
by  Liltrary  E packs.  And  since  we 
evidently  do  not  date  tbe  epochs  in 
physics  or  those  in  chemistry  by  the 
transition  from  one  century  to  another, 
nor  even  by  the  advent  of  a  prince,  why 
should  we  date  in  this  way  the  epochs  of 
literature  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  liter- 
ary epochs  should  be  dated  only  by  what 
we  call  literary  events — the  appearance 
of  the  Lettres  Provinciales  or  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Genie  de  Christianisme— 
not  only  would  this  be  true  to  reality,  but 
it  is  the  only  way  whereby  to  obtain  for 
the  history  of  a  literature  that  contin- 
uity and  movement  and  life,  without 
which,  to  my  thinking,  there  is  no  his- 
tory. ...  In  the  second  place,  in  order 
to  make  this  continuity  more  percep- 
tible— I  have  also  noted  the  other  in- 
fluences which  are  more  commonly 
dwelt  upon,  the  influence  of  race  and  of 
surrounding;  but,  persuaded  that  of  all 
the  influences  which  count  in  the  history 
of  a  literature,  the  most  important  is  that 
of  one  work  upon  another  work,  it  is 
this  that  I  have  tried  particularly  to 
seize  and  follow  in  its  course.     I  have 


given  more  attention  than  is  usual  to 
the  Epochs  of  Transition.  ...  In  liter- 
ature as  in  art,  we  seldom  see  anything 
accomplished  that  has  not  been  already 
several  times  attempted  in  vain.  It  is 
just  this  which  makes  the  epochs  of 
transition  interesting.  They  explain  the 
others,  because  they  prepare  them,  .  .  . 
and  thus  they  transform  the  bonds  of 
history  from  a  logical  and  chronological 
to  a  genealogical  sequence." 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  name 
such  well-known  works  as  Le  Roman 
Naturaliste,  Hisioire  et  Litter aiiirf, 
Essais  sur  la  Litterature  contemfo- 
raine,  Lettres  sur  Renan,  Discours  Je 
Combat. 

M.  Brunetiere  is  sometimes  accused 
of  severity.  Like  all  those  whose  intel- 
lect dominates  their  sensibility  his  part 
is  necessarily  to  judge  rather  than  to  en- 
joy, to  esteem  than  to  admire,  to  approve 
rather  than  to  enthuse.  If  he  is  severe  he 
is  just.  If  he  condemns  what  is  medi- 
ocre, it  is  because  he  believes  in  the  best, 
because  he  possesses  that  infallible  re- 
cognition of  essentials  which  is  the  fore- 
most attribute  of  genius. 


LITERATURE  AS  A  PRACTICAL  FORCE 

IN  ENGLAND 

■ 

By  J.  M.  Bulloch 


A  WORK  of  art,  more  particularly 
of  literary  art,  so  seldom  in- 
fluences the  public  conscience  in  a  prac- 
tical way  that  the  prosecution  of  a 
smart  West  End  dressmaker  arising 
(indirectly)  out  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Lyttel- 
ton's  play  Warp  and  Woof  demands 
more  than  a  passing  note.  Mrs.  Lyttel- 
ton,  who  is  the  wife  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  has  indeed  achieved  a  rare 
success  in  calling  attention  to  the  abuse 
of  society  dressmaking  which,  the  patient 
investigations  of  factory  inspectors  and 
the  impassioned  rhetoric  of  trade  union- 
ists have  failed  to  effect. 

The  genesis  of  the  play  is  rather  re- 
markable. On  a  warm  June  evening 
*'all  London,"  by  which  one  means  the 
smart  set,  astounded  the  inhabitants  of 
the  dreary  district  of  Camden  Town  by 
flocking  to  the  local  theatre,  which  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  ranks  as  a  subur- 
ban house.  Camden  Town  is  only  about 
two  miles  from  Charing  Cross,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  art  it  might  be  two 
hundred.  Hence  the  astonishment  of  the 
thousands  who  turned  out  to  view  the 
long  retinue  of  cockaded  motor  cars,  and 
of  beautiful  equipages  with  glossy 
horses,  for  rarely,  if  ever,  had  Camden 
Town  witnessed  so  much  splendor.  The 
occasion  was  the  production,  by  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell,  of  a  three-act  play 
called  Warp  and  Woof  by  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Alfred  Lyttelton.  It  was  a  daring  experi- 
ment, for  the  play  castigated,  almost 
savagely,  the  extreme  selfishness  of 
society  in  ordering  dresses  without  any 
thought  as  to  the  worker's  comfort  in 
producing  them.  Why  the  censor 
allowed  it  to  be  reproduced  passes  one's 
comprehension,  for  he  had  recently  ob- 


jected to  the  title  of  a  drama  called  The 
White  Slaves  of  England  on  the  ground 
that  there  were  no  white  slaves.  Mrs. 
Lyttelton,  of  course,  has  a  high  social 
position  which  would  stand  her  in  good 
stead  in  any  conflict  with  the  powers 
that  be,  for  even  in  democratic  England 
there  is  one  law  for  the  poor  and  one  for 
the  rich. 

Warp  and  Woof  is  not  a  masterpiece, 
but  it  mercilessly  pillories  the  terrible 
vulgarities  of  society,  and  it  holds  up  its 
cruelties  for  condemnation.  It  was 
ultimately  transferred  to  a  theatre  in  the 
West  End  of  London  when  a  fresh  boom 
was  given  to  it  by  a  letter  in  the  Times 
from  Lady  Frances  Balfour,  sister  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  and  sister-in-law  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  Another  letter  writer 
stated  in  a  newspaper  that  a  well-known 
West  End  dressmaker  had  kept  her 
girls  up  to  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  The 
hint  thus  given  was  narrowed  down  to  a 
court  dressmaker,  who  was  fined  in  a 
police  court  £2^  14s.;  and  it  is  expected 
that  similar  prosecutions  will  follow. 

This  is  the  first  case  that  we  have  had 
for  many  years  of  a  play  having  any 
reflex  action  on  real  life,  and  the  fact  is  a 
remarkable  comment  on  the  small  effect 
— small,  that  is  to  say,  in  proportion  to 
the  enormous  amount  of  writing — that 
literature  has  on  the  workaday  world. 
This  ineffectiveness  is  all  of  a  piece  with 
Herr  Bebel's  recent  advice  to  the  pro- 
letariat to  abjure  the  man  of  letters, 
which  I  have  already  noted  in  these 
pages.  Equally  with  Herr  Bebel,  I 
should  say  unhesitatingly  that  England 
as  a  whole  has  become  extremely  sus- 
picious of  the  man  of  letters  as  a  man  of 
action.  We  are,  as  I  once  noted,  ousting 
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him  from  Parliament;  and  there  are 
signs  of  his  decay  as  a  power  in  the  busy 
world  in  many  other  directions. 

The  reasons  are  many  and  complex. 
The  first  reason  comes  from  literature  it- 
self, in  point  of  this  very  obvious  fact 
that  as  a  country  we  have  no  sense  of 
form  such  as  marks  the  French  to  an 
extraordinarily  high  degree.  The  pro- 
pagandist remains  a  propagandist  pure, 
simple,  and  unadulterated.  The  man  of 
letters,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  run  to 
mere  aesthetics  and  thereby  cuts  himself 
adrift  from  the  great  mass  of  his  country- 
men. What  Englishman  could  possibly 
have  written  the  famous  "J'Accuse" 
letter  of  Zola  in  the  Dreyfus  case  ?  He 
might  have  felt  equally  the  force  of  the 
case,  but  I  cannot  think  of  one  who  could 
have  stated  his  sympathy  in  anything 
like  the  same  terms  as  Zola.  Had  he 
done  so,  his  own  caste  would  have  turned 
their  backs  almost  inevitably  against 
him.  In  proof  of  this  contention,  I  need 
only  take  the  case  of  Mr.  Kipling.  Since 
he  became  the  impassioned  prophet  of 
white  men's  burdens,  and  the  castigator 
of  "flannelled  fools"  and  "muddied 
oafs,"  his  place  among  the  elite  has  dis- 
tinctly suffered;  and  yet  I  am  not  aware 
that  his  rhymes  are  more  doggerel  than 
they  were  in  the  days  when  Mr.  Henley 
made  him  famous  by  publishing  his 
verses.  No;  what  has  happened  is  that 
the  literary  clique  have  got  it  into  their 
heads  that  he  is  a  mere  propagandist  and 
on  that  basis  they  are  showing  him  the 
cold  shoulder.  As  an  example  of  a 
writer  at  the  very  poles  in  politics,  I  may 
take  Olive  Schreiner.  As  the  writer  of 
The  Story  of  an  African  Farniy  she  stood 
out  as  a  pioneer;  as  the  rhetorician  of 
Trooper  Halket  she  lost  ground  im- 
mensely. To  take  a  far  wider  case,  I 
need  only  cite  the  discredited  position  of 
the  so-called  "problem  play."  The  term 
has  become  one  of  opprobrium.  We  are 
told  that  people  go  to  the  theatre  to  be 
"amused,"  and  that  they  do  not  wish  to 


listen  to  the  serious  questions  of  life 
stated  in  the  terms  of  drama.  Thus  it  is 
that  we  have  run  the  gamut  of  cape  and 
sword,  and  of  swashbuckler  drama,  and 
equally  of  drawing  room  melodrama : 
which  makes  it  the  more  remarkable 
that  Mrs.  Lyttelton's  play  should  have 
ever  survived  the  week  of  its  initial  pro- 
duction. 

And  this  mention  of  the  drama  brings 
me  to  a  case  which  appeals  specially  to 
the  literary  man,  and  which  demonstrates 
how  powerless  he  is  in  influencing  opin- 
ion in  his  own  favor.  I  refer  to  the  Cen- 
sorship, which  I  have  already  discussed 
in  these  pages.  There  is  never  a  literary 
play  censored  without  the  light  and  lead- 
ing of  letters  coming  to  its  rescue  with 
an  angry  protest  in  large  type  in  the 
pages  of  the  Times,    But,  although  this 
has  been  going  on  any  time  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  it  has  had  so  small  an  eflPect 
that  the  Censorship  to-day  is,  if  any- 
thing, more  powerful  than  ever  it  was 
before.     The  anomalous  conditions  of 
the  law  of  copyright  aflFord  another  case 
in  point;  so  that  the  average  man  may 
well  be  excused  if  he  doubts  the  validity 
of  the  man  of  letters  as  a  publicist.   The 
attitude  of  many  literary  people  on  the 
South  African  War  did  a  great  deal  to 
strengthen  this    critical  attitude  of  the 
average   man,   for   literature   in   many 
cases   displayed   amazing  indiscretions 
both   in   this  country  and   abroad,   as 
when  we  found   Mommsen   doing  his 
very  utmost  by  his  extreme  views  to  im- 
peril the  good  feeling  between  England 
and  Germany. 

It  is  not  that  the  average  reader  dis- 
likes preaching.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
loves  it  away  in  the  corners  of  his  heart, 
and  he  admires  it  in  proportion  to  its 
pretentiousness.  It  is  on  that  ground 
that  Miss  Corelli  has  commanded  such 
an  enormous  public.  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward's  earliest  success  is  to  be  attributed 
far  more  to  her  serious  intent  than  to  her 
excellence   as   a   story   teller;   and   the 
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enormous  vogue  of  George  Eliot  is  to  be 
attributed  to  precisely  the  same  cause. 
But  the  preacher,  however,  effective  with 
his  or  her  own  generation,  becomes 
almost  inevitably  weeded  out  by  pos- 
terity— Charles  Kingsley,  Charles  Reade 
and  George  Eliot  are  examples — and 
the  mere  fact  of  enormous  sales  puts  the 
literary  elite  at  once  on  the  qui  vive  as 
seeming  to  indicate  that  appraisement 
by  the  mob  must  necessarily  involve 
acres  of  commonplace. 

Among  the  many  causes  that  have 
operated  against  the  power  of  literature 
in  action,  and  which  have  indeed  re- 
moved letters  very  largely  to  the  limited 
area  of  mere  aesthetics,  must  be  ac- 
counted the  rise  of  the  newspaper  which 
has  rightly  been  called  the  Moloch  of 
genius.  The  pamphlet,  which  was  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  the  news- 
paper, offered  in  its  monograph  charac- 
ter a  far  greater  chance  of  power  to  a 
great  writer.  Take  as  a  classic  example 
Milton's  Areopagiticay  issued  in  1644, 
and  to  a  less  extent  his  other  pamphlets. 
Coming  to  a  later  period,  you  have  the 
didacticism  of  Swift  expressed  in  a  whole 
series  of  little  books,  which  remain  lit- 
erature even  if  the  original  point  of  view 
has  been  lost  sight  of.  When  pamphlet- 
eering came  to  an  end,  the  newspaper 
rose.  But  it,  in  tum^  is  rapidly  under- 
going a  transformation  from  an  organ  of 
opinion  to  a  collection  of  facts;  and  in  the 
process  of  transformation,  the  individual 
writer  runs  a  faf  greater  risk  of  being 
overlooked,  for  influence  is  becoming 
increasingly  a  matter  of  cumulative 
effect.  Thfe  hue  and  cry  is  led  less  by  the 
leader  writer  than  by  the  news  getter, 
who  skillfully  opinionates  his  state- 
ments towards  one  point  of  view.  We 
have  seen  a  striking  example  of  this 
within  the  last  few  years  in  the  acuteness 
of  the  Dreyfus  case,  the  creation  of  the 
war  in  South  Africa,  and  the  critical 
aspectwhich  the  Fashoda  affair  assumed. 
This  is  more  or  less  quite  a  modern  fea- 


ture in  English  journalism,  and  I  feel 
that  it  becomes  increasingly  inimical  to 
the  man  of  letters.  He  is  less  and  less 
the  whip  who  drives  the  team,  although 
his  position  as  one  of  the  leaders  may  be 
as  good  as  ever. 

The  practical  success  of  Mrs.  Lyttel- 
ton's  play  serves  to  show  that  the  great- 
est appeal  which  literature  can  make  is 
to  the  heart,  far  more  than  to  the  head. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  stroke  in  this  direc- 
tion was  made  by  the  appearance  of  The 
Song  of  the  Shirt  which  Thomas  Hood 
contributed  to  the  Christmas  Number 
oi Punch  m  1843.  Stillmoreof  a  journal- 
istic triumph,  however,  were  the  articles 
by  James  Greenwood  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  in  which  as  "an  amateur  casual" 
he  described  "  a  night  in  a  workhouse." 
The  Pall  Mall,  which  now  belongs  to 
Mr.  Astor,  had  been  contributed  to  by 
Fitz James  Stephen,  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
George  Henry  Lewes,  George  Eliot, 
TroUope,  Charles  Reade  and  Tom 
Hughes,  but  Mr.  Greenwood's  articles 
did  more  to  make  the  Pall  Mall  known 
than  the  works  of  all  these  writers  and 
the  brilliant  editing  by  Mr.  Greenwood's 
better  known  brother  Frederick.  Many 
attempts  have  since  been  made  to  touch 
the  heart  of  the  nation  by  journalistic 
enterprise,  but  none  of  them  can  com- 
pare with  these  two  efforts. 

I  wonder  if  it  is  a  mere  accident  that 
the  great  didactic  men  of  letters  have  so 
frequently  been  Irish — I  may  note 
Burke  pre-eminently — and  Scots,  like 
Carlyle.  Thomas  Hood  himself  was 
half  a  Scot,  and  Mrs.  Lyttelton  was 
born  with  the  fine  old  Scotch  name  of 
Balfour. 

If  literature  rarely  gets  a  chance  of 
moving  the  nation,  the  converse  pro- 
cess sometimes  happens,  in  which  a  deep 
national  feeling  has  been  expressed  in 
the  terms  of  genuine  literature  by  those 
who  have  no  pretention  to  be  expert 
writers.  One  of  the  most  striking  cases 
I  can  think  of  was  that  splended  rush 
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of  poetry,  written  by  peer  and  pauper 
alike  in  Scotland  as  the  expression  of 
that  pathetic  if  romantic  loyalty  to 
Bonnie  Prince  Chariie  and  his  father. 
Compared  with  this  fine  body  of  song, 
I  cannot  help  contrasting  the  arid  barren- 


ness of  our  South  African  war  which, 
has  been  utterly  unable  to  produce  even 
a  tolerable  melodrama.  In  fact  litera- 
ture and  life  seem  to  me  to  be  traveliDg 
by  different  roads. 


BY  A  ROSEBUD 

By  Ronald  Campbell  Macfie 

From  "  New  Poems."     By  permission  of  John  Lane. 

OUT  of  Paradise  there  came 
Flame  like  snow,  and  snow  like  flame, 
Flashed  around  me,  touched,  and  lo, 
Suddenly  the  flame  and  snow 
Changed  to  fingers  white  and  fair 
Gathering  my  bud  to  wear; 
And  the  flashing  fingers  then 
Changed  as  suddenly  again, 
To  a  cloudlet  white  and  warm, 
And  a  summer-lightning  storm; 
And  upborne  and  rapt  thereby, 
I  was  carried  through  the  sky, 
Till  at  last  I  lay  at  rest 
On  a  lady's  summer  breast. 


Qi  lh«  Prim  Depart  men 


LUDWIG  RICHTER 

(Bom  Sept.  33,  iSoj,  ditd  "June  77,  18S4) 

By  Frank  Weitenkampf 


GERMANY  recently  celebrated  the 
centenary  oF  the  binh  of  Ludwig 
Richter  by  memorial  exhibitions  of  his 
works  and  by  eulogies  which  found  an 
echo  in  the  French  art  press.  In  this 
country  he  is  comparatively  little  known. 
Yet  there  is  a  dual  interest  in  his  works 
to  attract:  as  examples  of  art  and  as  con- 
tributions to  the  social  history  of  nations 
they  arc  of  an  importance  which  war- 
rants European  encomiums  and  deserves 
our  own.  True,  his  art  is  intensely  Ger- 
man in  style,  feeling  and  subject.  But 
the  characteristic  of  strongly  developed 
nationality  is  not  one  that  necessarily 
stands  in  theway  ofsuccess  in  art, which, 
we  are  often  told,  knows  no  national 
limits.  Perhaps  a  partial  explanation 
may  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  he  drew 
most  of  his  subjects  from  classes  of  peo- 
ple, conditions  of  life,  customs  and  ideas 
of  which  we  know  little  and  which  are 
foreign  to  our  own  national  and  local 
■s  and  views. 


The  fame  of  Adrian  Ludwig  Richter 
rests  on  the  drawings  in  which  his  direct 
method,  delicate  feeling,  sympathetic 
observation  and  quiet  humor  mirrored 
the  life  of  his  people.  Such  are  the  illus- 
trations to  Schiller's  "Song  of  the  Bell," 
Bechstein's  "  Fairy  Stories,"  and  "  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood,"  or  series  such  as 
Fur's  Haus  ("For  the  Home")  and 
BeschaulichL!  und  Erbaulub^s  ("For 
Contemplation  and  Edification").  In 
these,  Richter's  charming,  delightful 
presentation  of  German  hfe,  especially 
in  the  country  and  the  small  towns,  is  so 
unaffected  and  simple  that  one  is  apt  to 
overlook  its  artistic  merit.  For  Richter 
not  only  spoke  of  the  people  and  to  the 
people  with  a  touch  of  delightful 
naivete,  a  genial  insight,  and  an  inci- 
dental disclosure  of  the  charm  of  Ger- 
man landscape,  but  he  did  it  with  a 
directness  which  generalized  despite 
his  attention  to  certain  details.  His 
drawing  had    its  weakness,  lacked  ac- 
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cent  as  one  German  critic  says,  and  was 
inharmonious,  according  to  Ruskin. 
But  it  showed  beaijty  of  line  and  clear- 
ness of  composition,  adaptation  of 
means  to  end,  and  eminent  qualities  of 
feeling  and  purpose.  When  Outer  and 
Menzel  and  Schwind  are  named.  Rich- 
ter's  work  has  its  place  also  among  the 
enduring  and  valuable  possessions  of 


the  extensive  use  of  middle  tones.  Re- 
specting the  natural  limits  of  the  wood 
block,  he  did  not  make  undue  demands 
upon  it.  His  influence  on  German  book 
illustration  was  decided,  and  is  notice- 
able in  the  work  of  a  number  of  artists, 
even  to  the  point  of  imitation. 

Passionate    emotion    is    an    element 
foreign  to  his  pictures;  life    flows  on 


German  art.  His  art  is  that  of  a  past 
day, but  it  is  not  dead  to  us,  for  "he  who 
suffices  for  the  best  ones  of  his  own  time, 
lives  for  all  time." 

Moreover,  Richter,  hke  Menzel,  played 
an  important  part  in  the  revival  of  wood 
engraving  in  his  native  land.  He  re- 
stored to  its  original  simplicity  the  art 
of  the  times  of  a  Durer,  not  imitating, 
but  taking  up  the  manner  of  the  old  Ger- 
man woodcuts  with  the  finer  means  of 
modern  technique.  He  aimed  at  large 
masses  of  light  and  shade,  and  avoided 


placidly  there.  It  is  a  world  of  good  peo- 
ple, small  folk,  philistines,  depicted  with 
a  refreshing  naturalness  and  a  purity  of 
perception  which  idealized.  All  this 
with  its  clean  humor  and  ethico-re- 
ligious  edilication,  was  intended  for  the 
German  home,  is  peculiarly  German  and 
has  no  real  counterpart  elsewhere  either 
in  life  or  art. 

Richter  himself,  who  issued  an  auto- 
biography not  very  long  before  his  death, 
characterized  his  art  in  these  words: 

"Though  my  art  did  not  come  to  be 


among  the  lilies  and  roses  on  the ) 
of  Parnassus,  yet  it  bloomed  on  the  same 
pathway,  by  the  roads  and  hedges  and 
meadows,  and  the  wanderers  rejoiced 
over  them  when  they  rested  by  the  way- 
side, the  children  made  nosegays  and 
wreaths  thereof,  and  the  lonely  friend  of 
nature  was  refreshed  by  its  bright  color 
and  its  odor  which  rose  like  a  prayer 
to  heaven.  Thus  has  God  been  pleased 
to  direct,  and  to  me  there  has  come  more, 
in  ways  not  known  nor  sought  before, 
than  was  dreamed  of  in  my  boldest 
wishes:  ro/(  Jeo  gloria." 


He  was  not  a  great  artist,  but  a  love- 
able  one.  His  pictures  are  convincing 
because  they  record  observations  which 
came  from  the  heart.  Ruskin  spoke  of 
his  lovely  and  numberless  imaginations 
and  of  his  remarkable  understanding  of 
human  character.  This  insight  into 
character  is  especially  refreshing  in  these 
days  of  much  clever  and  meaningless 
book  and  magazine  illustration. 

"Ludwig  Richter  has  taught  us  to 
seek  again,  in  the  despised  every-day 
life,  a  fount  of  hfe-giving  beauty,"  says 
Erich  Haenel.  "The  present  has  left  him 
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behind  as  an  artistic  creative  power,  but 
we  must  guard  against  losing  sight  of 
the  artistic  feeling  in  which  his  work 
was  rooted."  The  charm  of  his  sympa- 
thetic presentations,  both  idyllic  and 
humorous,  of  life  in  the  fatherland  need 
not  blind  us  to  his  artistic  originality. 
And  acceptance  of  this  latter  fact  em- 
phasizes the  truism  that  art  is  broad,  art 
is  catholic.  Art  for  art's  sake  does  not 
command  the  field  alone.  "Studies" 
and  "harmonies"  and   "impressions" 


and  what  not  have  not  crowded  out  all 
sentiment.  There  is  room  for  all,  if  the 
spirit  is  true.  The  heart  of  man  still  goes 
out  to  him  who  meets  it  with  a  loving 
understanding.  Human  interest  in  a 
work  of  art  may  yet  attract,  and  vindi- 
cate the  propriety  of  the  "subject"  in  art. 
The  "story"  in  a  picture  may  prove 
its  right  to  existence,  so  it  be  well  told 
and  have  the  ring  of  honest  truth.  And 
sympathetic  sincerity  is  the  keynote  of 
Richter's  work. 


MAURUS  JOKAI 

REMINISCENCES  OF  A  FRIEND  AND  COMPATRIOT 

By  Sigmund  Krausz 

Author  of  «*  Towards  the  Rising  Sun,'*  etc. 


RARELY,  if  ever,  have  I  received 
such  a  painful  shock,  as  when  I 
came  across  the  death  notice  of  Maurus 
Jokai  in  one  of  the  old  newrspapers  I 
looked  over  after  returning  from  a  trip 
to  the  West  Indies,  early  in  June.  He 
v^as  an  old  man,  close  to  eighty,  but, 
somehow  or  other,  we  do  not  expect  our 
friends  to  die,  and  I  surely  hoped  to  see 
Jokai  once  more  when  I  last  parted 
from  him  about  three  years  ago.  He  had 
then,  after  a  long  widowerhood,  entered 
a  second  matrimonial  alliance  with 
a  young  Hungarian  actress,  Boriska 
Frank,  which  promised  to  be  as  happy 
as  that  with  his  first  wife,  Rosa  Labor- 
falvy,  also  an  actress;  and  he  appeared 
strong  and  youthful  enough  to  justify 
my  hope. 

Maurus  Jokai's  death  is  a  great  loss 
to  the  Magyar  nation  in  whose  literary 
and  political  world  he  occupied  a  unique 
and  singularly  prominent  position.  As 
it  is,  the  literature  of  Hungary  is  com- 
paratively young  and,  although  it  has 
produced  a  number  of  noteworthy  men, 
the  world  at  large  is  not  acquainted  with 
them.  Josika,  Otvos  and  Arany  have 
been  translated  in  German  only,  as  far 
as  I  know;  of  Petofy,  a  lyric  poet,  worthy 
of  greater  attention,  an  incomplete  Eng- 
lish translation  has  been  printed  in  the 
United  States  ;  Jokai,  however — and 
this  is  what  gives  him  his  unique  posi- 
tion in  Magyar  literature — is  the  first 
native  romancer  to  have  become  known 
and  recognized  as  a  genius  outside  the 
narrow  limits  of  his  country.  His  works 
have  been  translated  in  the  following 
fourteen  languages,  and  he  liked  to  point 
out  to  visitors  a  large  book  case  in  his 
library,  which  contained  copies  of  all 


these  translations.  I  enumerate  the 
languages,  because  I  believe  this  will  in- 
terest the  reader.  They  are:  English, 
French,  German,  Russian,  Italian,  Po- 
lish, Servian,  Croatian,  Finnish,  Dutch, 
Swedish,  Danish,  Bohemian  and  Val- 
lachish;  an  array  of  translations  of 
which  only  the  most  renowned  writers 
of  the  world  may  boast. 

Of  these  translations  the  German  are 
the  best,  the  English  the  poorest;  those 
of  the  latter  which  I  have  noticed  being 
evidently  not  from  the  original  Mag^-ar, 
but  from  German  versions.  Under  these 
circumstances^  the  American  reading 
public  has  become  acquainted  only  with 
a  sort  of  imitation  Jokai  whose  force  and 
virility  of  language,  as  well  as  peculiar 
style,  were  largely  lost  in  the  double 
process.  If,  nevertheless,  his  genius 
has  been  recognized  by  discriminating 
readers,  it  goes  far  to  prove  the  assertion 
that,  had  Jokai  written  in  any  of  the 
three  great  modern  languages  instead  in 
one  spoken  only  by  about  10,000,000 
people,  his  fame  would  equal  that  of  any 
great  writer  of  the  age. 

Among  the  three  hundred  or  more 
volumes  which  this  prolific  writer  has 
given  to  the  world,  the  "Hungarian 
Nabob"  was  his  pet  production.  "It 
is  the  child  of  my  heart,"  he  told  me 
once,  "and  I  think  it  much  superior  to 
*  The  Modern  Mydas '  which  has  proven 
my  best  financial  success,  and  an  Ameri- 
can translation  of  which  has  been  print- 
ed under  the  title  *  Timar's  Two  Worlds.' 
The  public  and  I  are  of  different  opin- 
ions in  this  regard,  and  literary  merit 
and  financial  results  evidently  do  not  al- 
ways go  together." 

Among  his  other  works,   I    believe, 
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"Black  Diamonds"  to  have  caught  the 
pubHc  fancy  most.  "Eyes  like  the  Sea" 
was  also  well  received  by  American 
readers,  especially  when  it  becamie 
known  that  it  was  a  sort  of  autobiogra- 
phy, and  that  the  heroine  was,  in  fact, 
his  first  wife. 

As  it  was,  the  book  dealt  only  with 
the  earlier  part  of  Jokai's  life,  especially 
that  epoch  of  the  revolutionary  war  of 
1 848-1 849  in  which  he,  in  common  with 
the  younger  generation  of  intellectual 
Hungary,  took  such  an  active  part. 
The  unfortunate  result  of  that  rebellion 
came  near  nipping  Jokai's  career  in  the 
bud,  as — had  he  been  caught  by  the 
Austrians — he  surely  would  have  shared 
the  fate  of  so  many  other  patriots — death 
at  the  executioner's  hands. 

He  was  saved  from  this  ignominious 
end  by  the  good  advice,  energy  and  fi- 
delity of  his  wife,  and  he  has  lived  long 
enough  to  experience  a  turn  of  fate  as 
remarkable  as  that  of  his  comrade  in 
arms  and  politics.  Count  Julius  An- 
drassy,  who,  from  a  proscript  sentenced 
to  death  "in  contumaciam"  by  the  Aus- 
trians, became  the  prime  minister  of  the 
dual  monarchy  and  the  intimate  friend 
and  councilor  of  Francis  Joseph. 

Who  should  have  thought  that  young 
Jokai,  fleeing  and  hiding  from  the  Aus- 
trian Hermandad,  in  the  period  follow- 
ing 1849,  ^^^  *^  become  in  future  a 
knight  of  the  order  of  Francis  Joseph 
and  be  elevated  by  him  to  a  membership 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  a  distinction  con- 
ferred for  the  first  time  on  a  literary  man 
in  Hungary  ?  Yet  this  was  the  case. 

Jokai  has  never  forgotten  his  first  wife 
who,  although  considerably  older  than 
he,  proved  an  ideal  helpmate  to  him; 
and  her  picture  looking  out  of  a  heavy 
gold  frame,  always  occupied  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  his  study.  "She  is  an  inspir- 
ation to  me,"  he  told  me  once  when  we 
were  speaking  of  his  work.  "I  look  at 
her  picture  for  several  minutes  every 
morning,  before  sitting  down  to  work. 


and  then  I  feel  as  if  my  brain  was  clear 
and  ready  for  the  day's  labor." 

I  doubt  that  Boriska  Frank,  whom  he 
married  only  a  few  years  ago,  gave  him 
the  same  inspirations.  There  was  too 
great  a  disparity  in  their  ages,  almost 
fifty  years,  and,  although  he  seemed  to 
be  happy  in  the  possession  of  a  young 
and  beautiful  wife,  the  consideration  of 
Jokai's  name  and  fame  was  evidently 
her  main  incentive  to  become  his  wife. 

Maurus  Jokai — or  "Jokai  Mor," 
(pronounced  Yo-kah-ee)  as  the  Hun- 
garians themselves  call  him — ^was  cer- 
tainly the  idol  of  his  nation.  At  no  time 
did  this  fact  become  more  evident  than 
about  ten  years  ago,  when  he  celebrated 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  literary 
career.  On  that  occasion  authorities, 
societies,  aristocracy  and  the  people  in 
general  combined  to  show  him  honor 
and  to  make  the  event  a  truly  national 
affair.  The  man  who  had  carried  the 
fame  of  Magyar  literature  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Hungary  was  to  be 
honored  as  no  Hungarian  perhaps  has 
been  honored  before. 

Gifts  of  all  sorts  were  showered  on 
him.  Over  fifty  beautifully  engrossed 
and  illuminated  addresses  from  every 
comitat  in  Hungary,  from  literary  and 
scientific  societies,  etc.,  all  bound  in 
covers  of  gold,  silver,  ivory,  ebony  and 
fancy  leather,  and  received  by  him  at 
the  time,  filled  a  case  in  his  large  work- 
ing-room. The  Hungarian  artists,  about 
seventy  in  number,  presented  him  with 
a  collection  of  water  colors  from  their  in- 
dividual brushes,  and  the  value  of  this 
collection  may  be  estimated  by  such 
names  as  Munkacsy,  Bencziir,  Zichy, 
Wagner,  Vago  and  others  represented 
in  it.  To  further  commemorate  that  an- 
niversary an  edition  de  luxe  of  his  col- 
lected works  was  published,  the  profits 
of  which,  amounting  to  150,000  Florins, 
was  turned  over  to  him. 

One  of  Jokai's  little  weaknesses  being 
vanity,  he  was  very  proud  of  those  tok- 
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ens  of  esteem,  and  when  he  showed  them 
to  me  during  a  visit  shortly  after  the  cel- 
ebration of  this  anniversary,  he  pointed 
out  every  object.  "It  is  not  on  account 
of  their  great  value,"  he  said,  "that  I 
am  proud  of  these  gifts,  but  because  they 
are  for  me  proofs  of  the  appreciation  in 
which  I  am  held  by  the  people.  They 
come  from  rich  and  poor  alike  and  some 
of  them  are  the  result  of  penny  contribu- 
tions." 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  he  also 
appreciated  the  intrinsic  value  of  these 
oiferings,  as  he  occasionally  betrayed  a 
lively  interest  in  financial  matters  when 
they  concerned,  royalties  on  his  works, 
for  example.  In  this  connection,  al- 
though being  a  great  admirer  of  the 
American  people  and  American  institu- 
tions, he  was  very  bitter  against  all  Yan- 
kee publishers. 

When  I  told  him  about  the  growing 
interest  of  the  American  reading  public 
in  his  books,  and  the  favorable  comment 
they  were  eliciting  from  the  press,  he  ex- 
pressed gratification  at  this  appreciation 
of  an  intelligent  and  discriminating  class 
of  readers  as  **he  knew  the  Americans 
to  be,"  but,  said  he,  "Your  publishers  do 
not  seem  to  appreciate  me;  at  least  I 
have  never  received  the  slightest  com- 
pensation for  the  translations  of  my 
works  that  have  been  published  in  the 
United  States.  True,  those  books  have 
not  been  copyrighted  in  America,  but 
neither  have  they  been  in  Great  Britain, 
and  still  I  have  received  proofs  of  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  British  publishers  in 
the  shape  of  very  handsome  checks." 

It  was  always  his  intention  of  some 
day,  visiting  the  United  States,  but  his 
manyfold  occupations  as  author,  editor, 
leader-writer  and  politician  prevented 
the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  and 
after  he  had,  in  late  years,  given  up  part 
of  his  arduous  work  and  confined  him- 
self almost  exclusively  to  the  writing  of 
fiction,  he  did  not  get  up  energy  enough 
to  undertake  the  voyage. 


Neither  did  he  work  as  much  as  he 
used  to,  and  he  reduced  his  hours  of 
labor  to  seven;  from  five  in  the  morning 
to  twelve  at  noon.     During  this  period 
he  acomplished  a  wonderful  amount  of 
work  in  spite  of  frequent  disturbances 
by  visitors  whom  he  received,  and  to 
whom  he  would  often  talk  without  stop- 
ping in  his  writing  which  he  did  on  small 
octavo    sheets     promiscuously     strewn 
over  his  big  desk.  He  never  staid  up  late 
at  night,  ten  o'clock  being  his  usual  bed- 
time. "I  am  getting  old,"  he  said,  "and 
nature  demands  its  rights." 

In  personal  appearance  (I  cannot 
speak  of  former  years,  having  been  ac- 
quainted personally  with  him  only  for 
the  last  ten  years)  Jokai  was  as  remark- 
able as  his  work.  He  was  most  pictur- 
esque in  his  study  where  he  usually  was 
clad  in  a  long  blue  velvet  robe  with  a  skull 
cap  of  the  same  material  and  color,  and 
soft  slippers  that  made  his  walk  inaudi- 
ble. His  figure  was  tall  and  slender  and, 
in  spite  of  his  age,  still  erect.  His  coun- 
tenance was  stern,  and  the  most  remark- 
able parts  of  his  face  were  the  high, 
massive  forehead,  framed  by  thin  gray 
hair,  and  his  eyes  which  were  keen  and 
piercing,  with  an  expression  that  had 
something  leonine  in  it.  Withal  the  face 
was  kindly,  though  a  fierce  long  mus- 
tache and  a  white  beard  covered  his 
mouth  and  chin. 

Until  his  late  marriage,  Jokai  had  lived 
with  his  son-in-law,  the  artist  Feszti,  in 
whose  villa  in  the  Bajza  Street,  Buda- 
pest, he  occupied  four  or  five  rooms  on 
the  second  story.  In  these  rooms  he  pro- 
duced all  his  later  works  and  a  short  de- 
scription of  them  will  prove  of  interest 
to  the  reader. 

His  working-room  was  entered  from 
a  small  ante-room  reached  by  a  winding 
stairway.  It  was  a  spacious  apartment, 
papered  in  subdued  green,  but  the  walls 
were  mostly  hidden  by  bookcases  and 
cabinets,  containing  his  works  in  the 
original  Magyar  and  in  all  translations 
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published,  albums,  wreaths  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  various  objects  of  art.  In  one 
comer  stood  a  marble  bust  of  the  late 
Crown  Prince  Rudolph,  in  another  a 
bronze  of  the  author  himself  by  Zala. 
The  desk  was  a  huge  affair  placed  near 
one  of  the  windows,  and  near  it,  stand- 
ing against  the  wall,  a  tall  grandfather's 
clock  was  ticking.  A  large  copper  vessel 
of  handsome  workmanship  served  as  a 
waste  basket  for  spoiled  manuscript 
sheets.  On  a  centre  table  lay  numerous 
illustrated  books,  while  a  smaller  table 
was  entirely  taken  up  by  one  large,  rare 
volume  of  the  sixteenth  century,  printed 
in  German,  and  describing  the  new  won- 
derful land  and  still  more  wonderful  ani- 
mals  of  the  lately  discovered  continent, 
America. 

Besides  the  painting  of  Jokai's  first 
wife,  of  which  I  spoke  before,  the  walls 
were  hung  with  a  portrait  of  himself  and 
several  smaller  canvases  by  Spanyi, 
Meszelyi,  Baditz  and  others.  There 
were  also  some  lithographs,  two  or  three 
of  them  highly  valued  by  Jokai  as  relics 
of  Petofy  given  to  him  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  latter's  tragic  death  in  the  battle 
of  Schaessburg.  They  were  in  plain 
wooden  frames  and  had  once  decorated 
the  poet's  room. 

From  the  ceiling  was  suspended  a  fine 
electric  chandelier.  The  floor  of  the 
room  was  a  smoothly  varnished  par- 
quette  and  bare  of  rugs.  A  large  sofa 
and  all  the  chairs  were  upholstered  in 
black  leather. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  other  rooms, 
I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  several 
of  the  smaller  pictures  in  the  study  and 
some  exquisite  little  ivory  carvings  in  a 
glass  case  were  from  Jokai's  own  hand. 
Painting  and  carving  were  his  hobby 
during  leisure  hours,  and  he  always 
seemed  to  be  prouder  of  his  artistic  than 
of  his  literary  achievements.  Another 
one  of  his  hobbies  was  the  collecting  of 
sea  shells  of  which  he  possessed  a  large 
number  contained  in  glass  cases  in  a 


medium-sized  sitting-room  at  the  right 
of  the  study.  These  shells  were  mostly 
gathered  by  himself  during  a  period  of 
half  a  century.  Their  Latin  nomencla- 
ture he  had  at  his  tongue's  end  like  a 
professional  naturalist. 

To  the  left  of  the  working-room  was  a 
very  plainly  furnished  bed-room,  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  which,  be- 
sides a  narrow  bedstead,  was  a  large 
desk  standing  in  the  centre.  Adjoining 
this  piece  was  the  library,  the  most  in- 
teresting room  next  to  the  study,  off  of 
which  and  only  screened  by  a  dark  cur- 
tain— most  remarkable  arrangement — 
a  small  alcove  contained  a  good-sized 
bathtub. 

The  shelves  of  the  library  were  filled 
with  reference  works  and  favorite  au- 
thors, including  books  of  travel,  science, 
poetry,  and  fiction.  Looking  over  this 
array  of  books  one  could  form  a  good 
idea  as  to  Jokai's  literary  favorites. 
They  were  printed  in  French,  German, 
and  Hungarian  and  the  works  of  Dumas, 
Scott,  Bulwer  Lytton,  Moliere,  Balzac, 
Ruskin,  Tolstoi,  TurgeniefF,  Spielhagen, 
Ebers,  Verne,  Flammarion,  Bjoemst- 
jerne  Bjoernson,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and 
Longfellow  showed  the  most  frequent 
handling.  The  latter  two  were  his  Amer- 
ican favorites. 

Regarding  living  writers  Jokai  rarely 
expressed  a  criticism.  When  speaking 
of  them  he  was  always  reserved  in  stat- 
ing his  opinion.  Only  once  did  I  hear 
him  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  Ibsen, 
Tolstoi  and  Flammarion. 

As  to  his  method  of  working,  I  know, 
for  a  fact,  that,  no  matter  how  pressing 
his  task,  he  never  worked  nights;  but 
he  frequently  spent  whole  days  at  his 
desk,  although  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  short  walks  or  drives  after  dinner 
which  he  took  at  midday.  The  plan  for 
a  new  book  he  carried  in  his  head  in 
large  outlines  until  he  was  ready  to  put 
his  pen  to  paper  for  that  particular  work, 
and  he  sometimes  revolved  the  plot  and 
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details  of  a  romance  for  years  in  his  mind 
before  starting  to  write  it.  He  never  took 
notes,  but  was  assisted  in  his  work  by  a 
remarkably  good  memory. 

The  last  literary  task  1  saw  him  en- 
gaged on  was  an  epic  poem,  called  "Le- 
vcnte,"  the  subject  of  which  was  taken 
from  the  history  of  the  Arpids,  the  an- 
cient ducal  house  of  Hungary.  He  was 
working  slowly  on  it,  but  was  quite 
sanguine  as  to  its  literary  success.  It 
was  his  fond  hope  that  this  poem  would 
prove  a  classic  and  would  take  a  place  in 
Magyar  literature  similar  to  that  of  the 
"  Nibetungenlied  "  of  the  Germanic  race. 

I  understand  that  in  the  last  year  or 
two  age  began  to  tell  on  his  working 
power,  and  that  he  was  frequently  ab- 
sent from  his  desk  for  weeks  at  a  time. 


But  he  had  more  than  fulfilled  his  mis- 
sion. Three  hundred  and  more  volumes 
are  the  result  of  his  life  work,  and  if  fas- 
tidious critics  have  said  that  all  his 
works  are  not  uniformly  good,  readers 
best  acquainted  with  him  will  be  unani- 
mous in  the  verdict  that  by  far  the  great- 
er majority  of  them  show  the  spark  of 
divine  genius.  No  artist  paints  uniform- 
ly  well;  no  sculptor  molds  the  clay  with 
uniform  success,  and  no  writer  has  ever 
lived  whose  work  did  not  show,  at  one 
time  or  another,  alternately  retrogres- 
sion and  progress.  So  it  was  with  Maur- 
us  Jokai.  "You  have  no  idea,"  he  told 
me  once,  "how  an  incident,  a  bad  meal 
or  any  little  thing,  for  that  matter,  may 
influence  a  man's  daily  work."  Di- 
vinely inspired,  he  was  but  a  man. 


LETTERS  AND  LIFE 


By  John  Finley 


I 


ONE  who  has  in  boyhood  lived  upon 
the  edge  of  an  undisturbed  north- 
ern forest  or  out  upon  the  unbroken 
prairies  of  the  west;  who  has  picked  up 
in  the  furrow  the  arrow-head  or  stone 
hatchet;  looked  out  from  some  nature- 
made  fortress,  occupied  now  only  of 
ghostly  or  valorous  legends,  upon  the 
unbounded  acres  of  the  peaceful,  "  maize- 
fields;"  or  paddled  or  poled  a  boat 
in  the  rivers  that  once  carried  the 
canoes  of  the  French  explorers — one 
who  has  seen  the  savage  or  the  wolf 
walking  in  the  dusk  or  heard  them 
prowling  in  the  night,  has  no  question 
as  to  who  is  our  greatest  historian. 

And  I  wish,  however  unscholarly  and 
unreasonable  this  wish  may  seem,  that 
that  historian's  life  had  itself  been  left  in 
somewhat  of  the  mystery  of  the  men 
of  that  same  dusk.  I  am  not  eager  to 
know  his  ancestry;  I  do  not  care  to  hear 
of  his  travels  in  Sicily,  to  read  his  notes 
on  Florence  and  Edinburgh;  I  am  not 
much  concerned  as  to  what  others  say 
in  praise  or  dispraise  of  his  writings;  nor 
do  I  wish  now  to  read  the  bulletins  of  his 
long  illnesses,  the  particular  details  of 
his  enforced  idlenesses.  The  dear, 
brave,  blind,  silently  suffering  historian 
of  my  earlier  days  has  gone,  and  in  his 
place  there  sits  a  broken  man  in  a  wheel 
chair  amid  a  garden  of  roses,  fondling  a 
cat;  or  he  rides  in  a  carriage  through 
dusty  streets  or  roads,  who  loved  the 
saddle  and  the  oar,  the  forest  and  the 
river.  He  who  seemed  to  me  to  have 
been  comrade  of  his  every  hero,  of  De 
Soto  in  the  Southern  savannas,  of  La 
Salle  in  his  perilous  adventures  by  land, 
lake  and  stream,  of  Champlain,  and  the 
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scores  of  others  who  helped  to  pre- 
empt for  France  the  vast  hinter-land  of 
the  little  English  colonies  huddled  along 
the  sea — he, their  comrade,  sits  a  doomed 
invalid  by  a  New  England  pond  in 
whose  placid  waters  he  sometimes  fishes 
with  "the  homely  worm"  or  a  "vexed 
grasshopper." 

But  the  biographer  has  his  justifica- 
tion for  his  treatment  of  my  hero-histor- 
ian. "To  those,"  he  says,  "who  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  history  and  liter- 
ature the  process  of  his  [Parkman's] 
preparation  will  be  the  most  interesting 
period  of  his  life;  but  to  those  who  pre- 
fer manhood  to  history,  and  fortitude  to 
fame,  who  are  zealous  for  American 
character,  to  them  the  most  brilliant 
parts  of  Parkman's  story  are  the  periods 
of  his  enforced  idleness." 

Although  Parkman  is  here  a  "man  of 
letters,"  and  although  his  title  to  dis- 
tinction comes  of  the  history  he  has 
written,  I  think  we  must  all  find  our- 
selves in  the  second  category  of  readers 
and  critics.  But  for  my  own  part,  I  fee! 
that  his  biographer  (perhaps  loving  him- 
self the  tamed  landscape  of  suburban 
New  England  beyond  the  inhospitable 
wilderness  of  the  north  and  west)  has 
too  much  dwelt  upon  the  ills  of  the  his- 
torian's racked  and  broken  body,  and 
its  simple,  quiet  entertainments;  upon 
maladies  and  medicines;  and  too  little 
followed  the  indomitable  spirit  in  its 
travelings. 

Our  wonderment  over  the  achieve- 
ment is,  of  course,  increased.  Indeed 
our  wonder  is  that  he  should  have  done 
anything  at  all,  tortured  as  he  constantly 
was,  imprisoned  by  his  blindness,  and 
hobbled  by  his  lameness.  Yet  the 
achievement  day  by  day  often  was  not 
great  in  amount.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
better  for  that.     The  first  chapters  of 
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"Pontiac's  Conspiracy"  were  com- 
posed at  the  rate  of  about  six  lines 
a  day,  and  these  were  afterward  partially 
re-written.  The  rest  of  the  volume  was 
composed  while  pacing  in  the  twilight  of 
a  large  garret,  and  written  down  by  rela- 
tives under  the  same  roof,  the  history 
being  completed  in  about  two  years  and 
a  half,  though  he  calculated  at  first  that 
it  would  take  four  years.  But  when  we 
reflect,  the  wonder  is  not  that  he  did 
so  much,  but  that  most  men  do  so 
little.  His  distractions,  which  were  of 
pain,  left  him  sometimes  only  a 
little  period  each  day  for  reading  (or 
being  read  to)  and  writing  or  dictating, 
but  the  hours  and  days  of  darkness  and 
silence  were  of  real  service  to  him,  giving 
him  the  opportunity  for  meditation,  for 
disposing  things  in  their  right  relations. 
The  distractions  of  the  ordinary  mortals 
are  of  pleasure  or  of  gainful  pursuits,  of 
indifference  or  downright  laziness.  The 
senses  are  at  war  with  one  another,  one 
dissuading'often  from  the  worthy  purpose, 
of  the  others,  pulling  at  cross  purposes, 
with  the  result  that  little  or  nothing  is 
accomplished.  Or  there  is  that  other 
temperament  of  which  I  spoke  last 
month,  that  which  was  so  conspicuously 
and  one  must  think,  unfortunately, 
dominant  in  the  personality  of  Lord 
Acton,  who,  possessed  of  leisure  for 
the  highest  service,  undistracted  of 
such  duties  as  dissipate  most  men's  en- 
ergies, full  of  knowledge,  skilled  to  write, 
was  yet  kept  from  his  six  lines  a  day  even 
by  the  ideals  which  so  far  outran  his  pen. 
But  thestoryof  Parkman'slifeisastory 
of  "indomitable  resolution"  in  the  real- 
ization of  a  youthful  ideal  (which  was 
by  no  means  an  easy  one  in  its  first  con- 
ception and  which  led  always  to  higher 
and  more  difficult  paths)  in  the  carrying 
out  of  a  purpose  for  which  he  fitted  him- 
self by  the  hardest  and  most  heroic  sort 
of  training.  "There  are,"  says  Mr.Sedg- 
wick,  "few  records,  if  there  are  any,  of 
so  large  a  purpose,  conceived  so  young 


[for  Parkman's  plan  of  writing  a  story 
of  the  'Old  French  War'  took  definite 
form  and  purpose  in  his  sophomore  year 
in  Harvard  college  when  he  was  but 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age]  and 
with  such  constancy  executed;  and  when 
we  consider  the  pain,  the  attacks  of  al- 
most complete  blindness,  the  physical 
infirmities  that  barred  his  way,  we  may 
excuse  those  who  in  an  outburst  of 
American  enthusiasm  challenge  the 
world  to  show  another  such  hero  in  the 
world  of  letters  since  the  death  of  Cer- 
vantes." 

Parkman's  story  was  enlarged  to  in- 
clude the  whole  half  century  of  conflict 
between  the  French  and  English  for  the 
mastery  of  a  continent,  but  the  volumes 
in  which  that  story  is,  with  such  charm 
of  manner  and  such  inherent  magic  of 
matter,  told,  are  yet  more  precious  in 
their  proof  of  his  own  half  century  of 
conflict  between  his  bodily  ills  and  his 
intrepid  spirit  for  the  mastery.  In  189Z 
his  "Half  Century  of  Conflict"  came 
from  the  press;  and  the  next  year,  the 
work  done  which  he  set  out  as  a  youth 
to  do,  his  own  conflict  came  to  an  end 
after  the  complete  triumph  of  that  "in- 
domitable resolution;"  he  had  studied 
and  cultivated  by  hard  discipline  the  art 
of  expression  in  prose  as  those  of  whom 
he  wrote  had  studied  and  practised  the 
arts  of  battle,  with  primitive  weapons; 
and  in  his  long  campaign  of  letters  he 
conquered,  for  the  permanent  possession 
of  those  who  dwell  and  shall  dwell  in 
this  continent,  the  fast  disappearing 
forest  life  of  the  pioneer  period,  and 
transcribed  the  beauty  of  that  spring- 
time into  "glorious"  and  "shining" 
pages  which,  as  the  author  says,  "not  for 
Mr.  John  Fiske  alone  fill  'the  most  bril- 
liant and  fascinatingbooksthat  have  been 
written  since  the  days  of  Herodotus.*  " 

The  conquest  was  not  of  the  arts  of 
letters  alone;  though  Parkman  happily 
judged  that  "history  should  be  written 
with  a  view  to  being  read  "  and  that  if  it 
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remain  on  the  shelf,  however  profound 
and  accurate  it  be,  it  is  a  failure.  But 
there  was,  too,  as  everyone  knows  who 
knows  of  Parkman,  that  study  in 
the  field  and  forest,  in  saddle  and  with 
rifle  or  oar,  and  that  long,  tireless  search 
often  with  borrowed  eyes  in  library  and 
book-shop;  and  more  than  this  the 
"seeking  to  imbue  himself  with  the  life 
and  spirit  of  the  time,"  for  "faithfulness 
to  the  truth  of  history  involves  far  more 
than  a  research,  however  patient  and 
scrupulous,  into  special  facts."  I  have 
sat  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  St.  Louis  and 
noted  the  accuracy  of  every  detail  of 
Parkman's  description  of  this  famous 
stronghold  of  the  Illinois  and  the  French, 
and  its  vicinity;  but  that  is  of  little  value 
by  comparison  with  the  transporting 
power  of  his  lines  which  thrust  the 
reader  into  the  very  midst  of  the  life 
which  swarmed  about  that  old  rock 
fortress.  That  power  Parkman  had  in 
"surpassing  degree,"  but  with  it  the  "ac- 
curacy of  Agassiz,"  as  one  of  his  critics 
has  put  it  in  his  effort  to  certify  the 
truthfulness  of  detail.  Though  there  is 
now  and  then  question  raised  as  to  the 
correctness  of  special  fact,  the  picture 
of  the  life  and  time  is  true  beyond  ques- 
tion and  if  there  has  been  mistake  of  de- 
tail now  and  then  it  has  not  been  from 
any  want  of  industrious  or  discriminat- 
ing research  or  of  loyalty  to  the  truth  on 
the  part  of  Parkman — not  from  any  de- 
fect of  his  vision  blind  though  he  was; 
for  he  was  a  true  Mr.  Valiant-for-Truth, 
whose  blood  ran  through  his  fingers  as 
he  fought. 

I  find  myself  reconciled,  after  two 
or  three  readings,  to  Mr.  Sedgwick's 
picture,  and  I  think  I  have  now  even 
a  deeper  and  tenderer  admiration  for 
the  invalided  historian  of  the  wheel-chair 
than  for  the  scholar  of  the  saddle;  but  I 
still  think  that  Mr.  Sedgwick  has  made 
him  talk  too  much  of  his  ills,  this  man 
who  in  true  stoic  creed  believed  that 
"the  ills  of    life  should    be    accepted 


without  petulance,  without  spleen,  with 
no  word,  not  merely  not  complaining, 
but  not  demanding  sympathy,  not  telling 
even  friendly  ears;"  who  believed  in 
the  "  virtue  of  silent  fortitude."  Yet 
it  is  the  virtue  of  the  biographer  that  he 
present  a  true  picture  and  there  were  no 
"silent  fortitude"  if  there  were  no  ills, 
no  stoicism  if  there  were  no  pain.  And 
the  biographer  is  not  unappreciative  of 
the  spirit  of  the  man  who  looked  back 
with  a  fond  longing  to  the  "inhospitable 
deserts  where  men,  beasts,  and  Nature 
herself  seem  arrayed  in  arms,  and  where 
ease,  security,  and  all  that  civilization 
reckons  among  the  goods  of  life,  are 
alike  cut  off,"  and  who,  when  the  Civil 
War  broke  out,  was  "forced  to  endure 
anew  the  poison  of  inaction,"  unable  to 
hold  else  than  the  trowel  or  the  pen 
though  he  would  have  grasped  a  sword. 
But  while  his  valiant  spirit  in  its  mem- 
ory of  the  free  days  of  his  early  manhood 
uttered  the  ancient  benediction  upon 
the  "chief  things  of  the  ancient  moun- 
tains" it  accommodated  itself  to  the 
"good  will  of  him  that  dwelt  in  the 
bush."  .  He  could  no  longer  make  his 
way  amid  the  trees  and  tangle  of  the 
forest,  so  he  invited  Nature  to  work  her 
miracles  at  his  doorway;  the  bushes 
burned  with  blossoms  to  hallow  the  few 
acres  of  ground  to  which  his  lamed  feet 
were  restricted.  And  the  lesson  of  his 
experience  in  growing  roses  is  the  best 
lesson  of  his  life.  In  his  "  Book  of  Roses" 
he  says,  "One  point  cannot  be  too  often 
urged  in  respect  to  horticultural  pur- 
suits. Never  attempt  to  do  anything 
which  you  are  not  prepared  to  do  thor- 
oughly. A  little  done  well  is  far  more 
satisfactory  than  a  great  deal  done  care- 
lessly and  superficially.  .  .  .  The  ama- 
teur who  has  made  himself  a  thorough 
master  of  the  cultivation  of  a  single 
species  or  variety  has,  of  necessity,  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  and  skill  which, 
with  very  little  pains  he  may  apply  to 
numberless  other  forms  of  culture." 
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Into  those  pathways  among  the  flow- 
ers, near  the  edge  of  Jamaica  Pond,  the 
comrades  of  his  boyhood  and  the  heroes 
of  his  histories  came;  and  it  is  fitting 
that  the  figure  of  an  Indian  and  the 
image  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Woods,  at 
either  side  of  a  stone  seat,  are  to  be  the 
memorial  of  his  own  presence  there. 

He  has  carried  his  marks  and  scars 
with  him.  Again,  I  say,  I  am  almost 
sorry  they  were  exposed.  But  now  we, 
who  were  outside  the  circle  of  the  inti- 
mate friends,  know  better  his  courage 
and  the  costs  of  his  great  skill  and  we 
wonder  when  letters  shall  again  be  so 
nobly  enriched  of  life. 

II 

I  approach  Mr.  Ogden's  Life  of  Pres- 
cott*  with  no  such  preconceived  and 
cherished  fondness  for  a  portrait  of  my 
own  imagining,  as  that  which  I  have 
kept  of  Parkman  since  my  youth. 
Ticknor  is  neither  supplanted  nor  sup- 
plemented. This,  I  think,  may  be  said 
not  for  myself  alone,  but  for  the  genera- 
tion born  since  Prescott's  death.  But 
if  this  little  volume  is  a  supplement  for 
some  readers  to  the  larger  and  more  pre- 
tentious biography  written  by  Ticknor, 
it  has  this  merit,  that  it  re-interprets  its 
subject  in  the  terms  of  the  life  of  a  new 
generation.  The  author  says  in  justi- 
fication of  this  book  that  Ticknor,  who 
was  already  an  old  man  when  he  wrote 
his  life  of  his  friend,  held  a  "view  of  so- 
ciety and  literature  always  severe,"  that 
had  ''deepened  into  something  like 
austerity"  and  that  he  would  have 
thought  it  "taking  liberties  with  the 
Muse  of  History"  to  have  brought  out 
"vividly  the  playful  and  engagingly 
human  aspects  of  Prescott's  character." 
It  is  to  humanize  Prescott  to  those  who 
have  seen  him  only  in  his  serious  mo- 
ments, in  his  scholarly  activities,  or  the 

♦  William  Hicicling  Prescott.  By  Rollo  Ogden . 
(American  Mrn  of  Letters)  Boston  and  New  York  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1904. 


reserve  and  dignity  of  a  formal  function 
that  this  book  has  been  written  and  to 
keep  his  noble,  lovable  character  in  the 
mind  of  a  new  generation  which  knows 
too  few  such  men. 

Parkman's  crest  (to  begin  with  the 
"arms"  which  in  both  these  lives  pre- 
cede the  man)  was  a  "horse  hurrant" 
(though  it  must  now  wear  hobbles)  and 
Prescott's  was  an  owl.  "There  is  some- 
thing extremely  ominous  in  the  crest," 
says  Prescott  writing  as  a  youth  from 
London,  "which  you  know  is  the  bird 
of  night."  Was  it  to  him  the  bird 
which  omened  his  own  long  years  in 
partial  or  total  darkness  ?  But  the 
crest  which  Mr.  Ogden  gives  him  in  the 
heraldry  of  his  genealogy  is  "The 
Crossed  Swords."  These  are  the  "arms" 
which  give  title  to  the  first  chapter  and 
intimation  of  the  ancestry  of  the  chiv- 
alrous spirit  of  the  historian. 

In  the  chapter  of  "School  and  Col- 
lege," which  follows,  "there  are  no 
records  of  precocity — no  vision  splen- 
did." He  did  not  dream  his  dream  of 
his  life  endeavor  as  did  Parkman,  when 
a  sophomore  in  the  same  college.  He 
was  but  a  few  months  past  fifteen  when 
he  entered  that  class  at  Harvard — three 
or  four  years  younger  than  the  college 
sophomores  of  to-day — and  yet  he 
seems  more  mature  than  his  much  older 
successors  of  to-day. 

The  college  librarian's  records  are 
here  revealed  in  a  new  service.  They 
are  useful  in  their  day  merely  as  means 
of  keeping  track  of  the  goings  and  com- 
ings of  the  books;  but  they  are  employed 
by  Mr.  Ogden  to  trace  the  inclinations 
and  heritages  of  Prescott  in  his  college 
days.  The  librarian's  entries  show  that 
"Prescott  2nd"  had  the  following  books 
from  the  library  between  February  26 
and  August  14,  1813:  "Condillac," 
Tom.  8,  "CEuvres  de  Voltaire,"  Tom. 
5,  Rollin's  "Ancient  History,"  Vol.  I 
and  II,  "  Wollaston  Rel.  Nat."  and  Mit- 
ford's  "Greece,"  Vol.  I.;  and,  in  seem- 
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ing  prophecy  of  his  later  interest  and 
achievement,  Watson's  "Philip  11/' 
of  which  "all  three  volumes  were  taken 
out  on  June  4,  while  on  July  9,  Vols. 
I  and  II  of  the  same  writer's  "Philip 
III "  were  charged.  It  is  added,  however, 
that  when  Prescott  in  his  historical  stud- 
ies took  up  this  same  author  fourteen 
years  later  there  is  no  hint  in  his  notes 
of  the  acquaintance  of  his  college  days. 

But  what  a  rich  field  for  the  study 
of  literary  inheritances  the  librarian's 
charge  slips  would  be!  I  found  one 
such  record  of  exceeding  interest  sev- 
eral years  ago  in  a  western  college  li- 
brary: only  the  entry  was  made  in  the 
book  itself;  it  was  to  certify  that  Eugene 
Field  began  to  read  Spenser's  "Faerie 
Queen  "  on  a  certain  day  in  October  in 
a  certain  year  and  finished  it  on  a  cer- 
tain other  day  in  the  same  month  of  the 
same  year,  which  was  long  before  Field 
himself  entered  the  province  of  poetry. 
In  these  days  of  growing  public  and  in- 
stitutional libraries  it  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  biographer  to  look  through 
his  subject's  private  library  to  know  his 
literary  incentives  and  obligations.  The 
public  librarian's  slips  must  be  thumbed 
over. 

It  must  have  been  shortly  after  this 
last  entry  under  "Prescott  2nd"  that 
the  "leading  and  controlling  event"  of 
Prescott's  life  occurred — an  accident 
which  deprived  him  immediately  of  the 
sight  of  one  eye  and  subsequently  made 
him  all  but  entirely  blind.  Here  is  an- 
other instance  of  a  trivial  act — the 
most  trivial — changing  the  whole  course 
of  a  man's  life  and  of  a  life  so  important 
as  to  affect  our  whole  literature.  Some 
college  boy  at  the  Harvard  *  commons 
threw  a  crust  of  bread  "with  hone  but 
rollicking  intent"  and  the  young  man 
whom  it  by  accident  hit  became  instead 
of  a  Boston  lawyer,  the  historian  of  the 
Aztecs  and  the  Incas  and  their  conquer- 
ors. It  was  not  an  instantaneous  trans- 
formation, but  it  was  as  real  as  if  it  were. 


What  the  pain  and  struggle  of  the  met- 
amorphosis were,  the  chapter  on  "Le 
Travail  D'Aveugle"  intimates. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  read  these 
two  lives — Prescott's  and  Parkman's — 
in  the  same  week  or  month,  for  their 
afflictions,  labors,  victories  and  achieve- 
ments have  so  much  in  common.  Both 
were  robbed  of  a  serviceable  vision  dur- 
ing a  good  part  of  their  lives,  yet  both 
were  indefatigable  in  research  and  vol- 
uminous in  their  writing.  Necessity 
was  for  both  of  them  the  mother  of  an 
invention  by  means  of  which  they  were 
able  even  with  blinded  eyes  to  write — 
the  "noctograph"  as  Prescott  called 
his,  and  the  "grid-iron  "  as  Parkman's  is 
jocosely  named.  They  used  the  eyes  of 
others,  but  Prescott  could  not  dictate 
while  Parkman  in  one  of  his  letters 
writes,  by  hand  of  another,  that  with 
practice  he  had  caught  the  "knack  of 
dictating"  and  found  it  "as  easy  as 
lying." 

May  not  the  "noctograph"  and  the 
"grid-iron"  have  been  the  most  valu- 
able of  writing  instruments  i  Might  not 
fewer  and  better  books  be  written  if  more 
of  our  authors  were  dependent  upon 
the  slow  scrawling  of  these  unfacile  pens  ? 

Prescott's  blindness  not  only  changed 
the  course  of  his  life,  it  shaped  and  beau- 
tified his  character  and  gave  him  that 
undistracted  calm  in  which  to  weigh  and 
dispose  the  facts  of  his  gathering.  I  do 
not  know  who  the  "other  gentle  scholar 
and  intrepid  invalid  of  New  England" 
is  upon  whose  tomb  was  written  **Meine 
Trubsal  war  mein  Gluck,"  but  as  Mr. 
Ogden  well  says  it  might  have  been  writ- 
ten upon  Prescott's,  as  indeed  it  might 
also  upon  Parkman's,  except  that  the 
German  seemed  so  foreign  to  Parkman. 

The  plucking  out  of  the  sight  of  one 
eye,  and  the  dimming  of  the  other,  at 
times  to  deep  darkness, yet  left  Prescott's 
whole  body  * '  full  of  light. "  One  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  this  all  too  brief 
book  is  that  entitled  "The  Inward  Eye," 
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which  shows  how  carefully  and  yet  un- 
morbidly  he  watched  his  own  body,  as  if 
it  were  a  machine,  to  get  every  foot- 
pound of  energy,  or  rather  every  watt  of 
light  out  of  it — and  make  it  last  till  he 
could  finish  his  self-appointed  task. 

There  is  the  same  rigid  discipline  of 
preparation  as  in  Parkman's  fitting  for 
his  life  work — ^though  the  similitude 
should  be  inverted  since  Prescott  was 
the  first  of  these  two  to  fight  his  way 
through  the  darkness.  It  was  a  less 
strenuous,  picturesque,  appealing  prep- 
aration but  none  the  less  manful.  There 
was  first  a  perfecting  of  his  Latin;  in 
English  his  reading  was  "wide-ranging" 
(though  he  could  not  ride  under  the  sky 
as  Parkman);  into  French  he  went  to 
"acquire  a  familiarity  with  an  entire 
body  of  writers;"  in  Italian  he  pushed 
his  reading  so  far  beyond  the  main- 
traveled  ways,  into  the  unfrequented 
trails,  that  he  at  one  time  thought  seri- 
ously of  writing  a  history  of  Italian  lit- 
erature and  did  contribute  two  elaborate 
articles  on  "Italian  Poetry"  to  The 
North  American  Review;  and  finally  at 
twenty-eight  he  began  the  study  of  Span- 
ish (which  he  substituted  for  German) 
and  came  "to  think  and  write  in  that 
language  with  great  freedom." 

Then  there  follows  the  story  of  the 
"Quest  of  a  Theme"  and  immediately 
it  is  found  "the  task  in  hours  of  insight 
willed  was  fulfilled  in  years  of  unhasting, 
unresting  toil;  the  details,  the  incidents 
of  which  I  cannot  here  relate,  the  re- 
sults'of  which  I  need  not. 

I  turn  for  just  a  moment — and  a  para- 
graph— to  the  chapter  which  makes  us 
forget  that  he  is  a  "great  historian"  and 
allows  us  to  think  of  him  "as  a  person  to 
be  loved."  If  you  look  into  that  chapter 
(XIV)  you  may  hear  him  make  some 
"horrible  pun,"  but  you  will  forget  this 
in  his  "unfailing  kindness,  unerring 
sympathy,  and  vivacious  spirits  which 
nothing  could  depress" — a  man  of 
"simplicity  and  spontaneity  which  de- 


lighted everybody."  At  forty-five  he  has 
the  "freedom  and  warmth  and  frolic  of 
a  boy;"  "of  all  men  I  have  known," 
writes  Hilliard,  a  brother  historian,  **hc 
was  most  generally  beloved."  **He  was 
was  not  a  hero  to  his  valet,  but  was 
something  better — a  man  to  win  the  un- 
dying respect  and  love  of  all  who  served 
him  in  humblest  office;  all  his  private 
secretaries  had  unbounded  affection  for 
him."  And  however  darkened  the  sun 
was  to  his  own  eyes  he  was  "to  children 
in  his  appearance  a  burst  of  sunshine." 
For  the  further  enjoyment  of  his  de- 
lightful spirit  and  its  more  intimate  hos- 
pitality I  must  leave  you  to  the  inviring 
pages  that  complete  the  chapter  on 
"Personal  Traits." 

I  have  spoken  of  his  mental  and  physi- 
cal self-discipline  and  introspection — 
the  frequent  appraisements  of  his 
strength  and  sight — but  I  return  to  the 
chapter  on  "The  Inward  Eye'*  to  find 
Mr.  Ogden's  record  of  another  self-ex- 
amination that  was  kept  up  through  his 
entire  life.  He  "read  his  soul  as  atten- 
tively as  he  did  his  mind  or  body.  His 
habit  was  to  keep  by  him  a  complete  in- 
ventory of  his  moral  qualities — chiefly 
a  list  of  the  faults  against  which  he  set 
himself  to  strive"  (And  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  Parkman  did  much  the 
same  thing.)  Prescott  kept  slips  on 
which  were  written  his  faults  and  de- 
fects. Over  this  card  catalogue  he  would 
periodically  go  and  when  a  besetting  sin 
was  mastered  "its  record  would  be  blot- 
ted out"  or  if  a  new  one  was  discovered 
"it would  have  its  scrupulous  entry." 
After  his  death  an  envelope,  with  the 
remaining  slips  was  found  marked  "To 
be  burnt." 

These  two  biographies  are  not  in 
themselves  notable  contributions  to 
American  letters,  but  they  are  more 
than  worth  while  in  the  stimulus  they 
give  to  those  who  are  now  in  life,  and 
especially  to  those  who  may  be  striving 
to  put  life  again  into  letters. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  NEW  JAPAN 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  ESSAY 

By  Frank  Weitenkampf 


THE  following  annotated  list  is 
believed  to  embrace  practically 
all  important  contributions  to  the  liter- 
ary history  of  present-day  Japan. 

One  finds  comparatively  little  con- 
cerning literary  development  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  This  period  of 
production  under  Western  influence  is 
perhaps  notable  for  quantity  rather  than 
quality.  There  is  much  publishing  act- 
ivity, and  newspapers  and  other  period- 
icals are  many.  Europeanized  produc- 
tions or  translations  mark  the  predom- 
inance of  outer  influence.  Adaptative- 
ness  and  imitativeness  are  more  salient 
characteristics  than  originality,  and  a 
certain  brilliancy  of  style  lends  a  sem- 
blance of  profundity  to  modern  literary 
productions,  and  serves  to  conceal  su- 
perficiality. That  is  the  impression 
given  by  both  European  and  native 
critics. 

All  of  this  marks  a  transition  period, 
and  has  its  direct  influence  upon  the 
mental  attitude  of  coming  generations. 

GENERAL  WORKS 

Chamberlain,  Basil  Hall.  On  the 
various  styles  used  in  Japanese  literature. 
(Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Japan,  vol  13,  1885,  pp.90-108). 

A  few  pages  deal  with  "Contemporary 
Sinico-Japanese,**  and  the  future  of  Japanese 
style,  as  affected  by  the  introduction  of  the  Ro- 
man alphabet.  The  author  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  to  Sakakibara^s  Bungei  Ruisan, 
'<  a  work  almost  indispensable  to  the  student  of 
Japanese  style." 

Chamberlain,  Basil  Hall.     Things 

Japanese.  .  .      2d   edition.      London, 

1891.  8^ 

Pages  27 3-275  are  devoted  to  "European- 
ized literature." 


Same.  3d  edition,  revised.  Lon- 
don. 1898.  8^ 

Dening,  Walter.  Japanese  modem 
literature.  With  remarks  by  F.  Victor 
Dickens.  (Transactions  of  the  9th  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Orientalists, 
held  in  London,  1892,  vol  2,  pp.  642- 

667). 

<<  It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  expected  that 
an  age  of  transition,  such  as  that  in  which  Japan 
finds  herself  at  present,  should  be  productive  of 
great  literary  works.  .  .  .  The  temptation  to 
run  into  print  in  Japan  is  great ;  labour  and 
paper  are  cheap,  and  the  literary  standard  is 
low.  .  .  .  There  arc,  happily,  a  great  many 
exceptions.  .  .  As  a  study  in  mental  philoso- 
phy, the  spectacle  of  a  nation  adopting  new  ideas 
in  a  wholesale  manner,  and  moulding  its  tongue 
so  as  to  make  it  adequate  to  the  task  of  giving 
them  full  expression,  is  fraught  with  deep  in- 
terest." 

Florenz,  K.  a.  Zur  japanischen 
Literatur  der  Gegenwart.  Tokyo,  1892. 
4°.  (Reprint  from  Mittbeilungen  der 
Deutschen  Gesellschaft  fur  Natur-  und 
Volkerkunde  Ostasiens  in  Tokioy  vol.  5, 
March,  1892). 

A  valuable  contribution  by  an  authority. 

Weitenkampf,  F.  The  literature  of 
New  Japan.  (The  Independent,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  21, 1895). 

A  resume  of  what  had  then  been  published. 

Wenckstern,  Fr.  von.  A  biblio- 
graphy of  the  Japanese  empire.  Being  a 
classified  list  of  all  books,  essays  and 
maps  in  European  languages  relating  to 
DaiNihon.  .  .  .  1859-93.  .  .  .  Leiden, 
1895.  8°. 

The  sections  of  interest  to  the  student  of 
modern  Japanese  literature  are  **  Periodicals," 
<<  Belles  Lettres,**  "Journalism"  and 
"Drama." 

Clement,  E.  W.  Language  and  liter- 
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ature  in  Japan.     (A  letter  to  the  Dialy 

vol.  19, 1895,  p.  137.) 

Relates  to  the  question  of  the  abolition  of 
the  Chinese  ideographs  in  the  written  language. 
The  "tendency  to  emphabize  the  necessity  of 
<  modernizing*  is  apparent  in  a  recent  address 
on  « The  Future  of  Japanese  Literature,'  by 
Professor  Tsubouchi,  'one  of  Japan's  foremost 
literati y"*  "  who  deplores  the  absence  of  stand- 
ard works  which  represent  the  trend  of  modem 
ideas.  <<  The  encouragement  of  a  national 
literature,"  says  he,  <<is  thus  at  the  present 
moment  of  prime  importance." 

Aston,  W.  G.   A  history  of  Japanese 

literature.  New  York,  1899.  8°. 

Book  VII  deals  with  <<some  recent  develop- 
ments under  European  influence." 

The  Intellectual  future  of  Japan. 
(Living  Age,vol.  224,  i90o,pp.558-562.) 

Reprint  of  an  article  in  The  Orient,  a  monthly 
magazine  written  in  English  by  Japanese  and 
published  in  Tokyo.  <*  Japan's  achievements 
in  the  field  of  thought  and  of  the  fine  arts  have 
lain  within  narrow  compass,"  a  condition  partly 
due  to  <<the  permeation  of  its  thought  by  .  .  . 
Chinese  ideals." 

Sams,  Stanhope.  Rebirth  of  the  Jap- 
anese language  and  literature.  (Ameri- 
can Monthly  Review  of  Reviews,  vol. 
28,  1903,  pp.  581-584). 

Deals  with  the  reform  instituted  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Japanese  government  to  promote 
the  adoption  of  the  «*  Roman  letter." 

Japanese  literature.  (Quarterly  Re- 
view, London,  1900,  vol.  192,  pp.  68- 
91). 

The  last  few  pages  are  devoted  to  a  consid- 
eration of  European  influences. 

Hauser,  Otto.  Kultur  und  Literatur- 
parallelen  zwischen  Japan  und  Mittel 
Europa.  (Deutsche  Revue,  i  June  1904, 

PP-  324-338). 

Japan,  says  the  author,  has  nothing  to  give 
us  which  we  did  not  ourselves  possess.  Hauser 
has  prepared  the  forthcoming  volume  on  *'Jap- 
anische  Dichtung"*  for  the  collection  of  mono- 
graphs {^*-Die  Literatur''''),  edited  by  Georg 
Brandes. 

NoGUCHi,  Yone.  Evolution  of  mod- 
ern Japanese  literature.  (Critic,  vol. 
44,  March,  1904,  pp.  260-263.) 


NoGUCHi,  Yone,  Modem  Japanese 
women  writers.  (Critic,  May,  1904,  pp. 
429-432). 

With  portraits. 

SPECIAL  TOPICS 

Florenz,  K.  a.  Zur  Psychologie  des 
japanischen  Witzes.  (Mitthetlungen  der 
deutschen  Gesellschaft  fur  Natur-  und 
Volkerkunde  Ostasiens,  vol.  5,  1889-92, 

pp.  424-430)- 

Mainly  a  review  of  Tsurhiko  Kanehiro^s 
book,  Share  no  Tetsugaku  ("Philosophy  of 
Wit"),  published  1887. 

NoGUCHi,  Yone.  Japanese  humour 
and  caricature.  (Bookman,  N.  Y.,  July 
1904,  pp.  473-475)- 

Deals  mainly  with  present-day  humor  and 
caricature  as  influenced  by  the  West.  Author 
finds  <<  little  appreciation  of  laughter  and  wit  ** 
in  Japan. 

BussE,  L.  Streifuzge  durch  die  jap- 
anische  ethische  Litteratur  der  Gegen- 
wart.  (Mittheilungen  der  Deutschen 
Gesellschaft  fur  Natur-und  Volker- 
kunde Ostasiens  in  Tokio,  vol.  5,  1889- 
92,  pp.  439-487). 

A  subject  of  interest  to  the  student  of 
Japan's  development,  as  well  as  to  the  meta- 
physician. 

Duncan,  Sara  Jeanette.  A  fiction- 
maker  of  Tokyo.  (Athenaeum,  Sep.  7, 
1889,  pp.  320-321). 

A  light  sketch  of  the  methods  of  a  Japanese 
novelist. 

Harris,  Mrs.  Flora  Best.    Glimpses 

of  the  Japanese  lyric  drama.   (Chautau- 

quan,  vol.  15,  1892,  pp.  574-581). 

Deals  with  old  Japan,  but  there  is  half  a 
page  on  the  present  day,  and  the  change  from 
religious  to  intellectual  interest. 

Edwards,  Osman.  Japanese  thea- 
tres. (Transactions  and  Proceedings  of 
the  Japan  Society,  London,  vol.  5,  1898- 
190 1,  pp.  142-164). 

Reference  is  made  to  modem  reforming 
agencies,  translations  of  European  plays,  dram- 
atizations of  the  Chino- Japanese  war  and  other 
modern  plays. 
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JOURNALISM 

Die      Japanische      Zeitungspresse. 

(Archiv  fur  Post  und  Telegraphic,  16. 

Jahrgang,   Berlin,  1888,   pp.  281-283). 

Extracts  from  an  article  in  the  Kolnische 
Zeitungy  characterizing  a  number  of  the  most 
prominent  papers. 

Norman,  Henry.  The  real  Japan.  .  . 
London,  1892.  8°. 

Chapter  2  :  Japanese  journalism. 

Same.  2d  edition.  1892.  8°. 

Curtis,  Wm.  Eleroy.  The  Yankees 
of  the  East.  .  .  .  New  York,  1896.  2 
vols.  8°. 

Vol.  I,  chapter  10:  Japanese  journalism. 


Nakagawa,  T.  J.  Journalism  in 
Japan.    (Forum,  vol.  29,  1900,  N.  Y., 

PP-  370-376). 
Salwey,  C.  M.    Japanese  illustrated 

literature  and  art.  (Imperial  and  Asia- 
tic Quarterly  Review,  3d  series,  vol.  9, 
1900,  pp.  390-391). 

A  description  of  the  magazine  Fuscoku  Ga/io, 
which  **  gives  an  insight  into  Japanese  home 
life.*^  Copyright  restrictions  were  introduced 
in  Japan  in  1899,  says  the  author. 

NoGUCHi,  Yone.  Journalism  in  Japan. 
(Bookman,    vol.    19,   April,    1904,  pp. 

150-154.) 


WITH  A  COPY  OF  THE  POEMS  OF  ALEXANDER 

SMITH 

By  Andrew  Edward  Watrous 

From  *^  Poems."    By  permission  of  the  J.  B.  Lippincoct  Co. 

1SEND  the  songs  of  one  whose  fame,  dim  grown, 
Hath  kin  and  counterpart  in  every  age. 
I  love  to-day  his  fierce,  unequal  page 
With  what  strange  wealth  of  imagery  bestrewn. 
I,  one  for  all  who  did  his  hardship  own, 

Fire  heart,  where  fled  the  caged  thoughts  that  Death 
Loosed  when  his  rude  hand  checked  thy  gathered  breath 
Back  to  the  void;  or  are  our  heads  overflown 
By  these  'scaped  birds  that  wait  a  true  lord's  hand 
Ere  shall  they  light  again  on  sea  or  land  ? 
No  new  star  thou  (they  said  thou  wert  a  sun. 
Then,  that  their  vision  failed  them  every  one), 

But  flame — and  sky-born,  like  that  which  we  mark 
Gleam  and  then  glance  behind  th'  eternal  dark. 


THE  RAMBLER 


NOTHING  more  significant  of  the 
"Americanizing"  of  British  book 
methods  has  appeared  of  late  than  the 
publication,  by  so  conservative  a  journal 
as  TbeAcademy  an  J  Literatureyof  lists  of 
"best  sellers."  It  was  not  so  long  ago 
that  British  editors  were  poking  fun  at 
us  for  taking  an  interest  in  this  compe- 
titive view  of  the  book  market.  It  was 
even  said  that  the  publication  of  such 
lists  was  evidence  of  our  uncultivated 
western  taste,  proving  that  our  standard 
of  value  was  vitiated  by  popularity. 
The  Academy  and  Literature  has,  how- 
ever, gone  us  better,  as  the  phrase  is, 
since  it  has  taken  pains  to  gather  re- 
ports from  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales, 
as  well  as  the  principal  cities  of  England, 
It  is  interesting,  also,  that  so  intensely 
American  a  novel  as  "The  Crossing" 
should  lead  the  best  selling  fiction  in  a 
majority  of  the  cities  canvassed. 


The  year  1904  shows  an  extraordinary 
list  of  centenary  celebrations,  memorials 
and  other  testimonials  to  men  and  wo- 
men who  became  famous  in  art  and 
letters  in  times  past.  One  of  the  most 
recent  of  these  events  was  the  opening 
of  Hogarth  House  at  Chiswick.  A 
public-spirited  citizen  of  the  town, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Shipway,  in  order 
to  save  it  from  demolition,  purchased 
the  house  which  had  for  so  long  been 
the  home  of  William  Hogarth.  He 
employed  Mr.  F.  W.  Peel,  an  archi- 
tect, to  restore  the  building  to  its  con- 
dition when  occupied  by  Hogarth,  and 
last  month  it  was  given  into  the 
hands  of  a  committee  to  be  main- 
tained as  a  Public  Hogarth  Museum. 
The  opening  ceremonies  concluded  with 
a  dinner  in  Hogarth  House,  given  to 
a  distinguished  company  at  which  Sir 


Laurence  Alma  -  Tadema  presided. 
Speeches  were  made  by  Sir  Charles 
Holroyd,  director  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery, where  Hogarth'  s  famous  series, 
-"  Marriage  a  la  Mode "  is  preserved ; 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  biographer  of  Ho- 
garth, Mr.  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  and  oth- 
ers who  discussed  Hogarth  and  his 
place  in  the  history  of  art. 

Mr.  Ashton-Webb,  President  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  British  Artists,  de- 
scribed Hogarth  as  "the  father  of  Eng- 
lish painting,"  a  great  moral  teacher  and 
the  master  of  caricature. 

Hogarth's  career  as  man  and  artist 
was  a  striking  one;  the  son  of  a  poor 
schoolmaster,  he  attained  a  command- 
ing position  as  an  artist,  although  ham- 
pered by  an  almost  total  lack  of  art  in- 
struction and  general  education.  With- 
out considering  the  social  conditions 
then  existing  at  the  time  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  enormous  popularity 
and  sale  of  the  prints  and  plates  which 
Hogarth  made  from  his  paintings, 
"Marriage  a  la  Mode,"  "The  Rake's 
Progress,"  "The  Harlot's  Progress," 
"Morning,  Noon  and  Night,"  and  the 
long  series  of  social  satires  which  he  pro- 
duced. English  social  life,  for  a  long 
period,  had  felt  the  influence  of  Louis 
XIV.  Its  extreme  artificiality  and  for- 
mal etiquette  had  placed  restraints  on  the 
natural  action  of  men  to  an  incredible 
degree  and  Hogarth's  talent  came  into 
existence  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  re- 
actionary change  in  the  costumes  and 
habits  of  the  civilized  world.  The  force 
of  pictured  satire  is  always  one  of  the 
greatest  powers  of  influence.  Hogarth 
had  a  high  sense  of  the  moral  idea  and 
could  present  it  in* a  masterly  and  un- 
usual manner. 

Hogarth  himself  aimed  at  social  re- 
generation and  insisted  that  prints 
should  be  made  to  sell  at  so  low  a  cost 
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that  the  poorer  classes  could  purchase 
them.  That  he  was  right  was  evinced  by 
the  fact  that  in  many  cases  editions  of 
5,000  copies  of  prints  were  quickly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  public.  So  great  was  the 
demand  that  unscrupulous  dealers  pir- 
ated his  prints  in  great  numbers.  Ho- 
garth then,  in  conjunction  with  other 


Mr.  Soane  for  $3,000  and  are  now  at 
the  Soane  Museum.  The  original  paint- 
ings of  the  "Harlot's  Progress"  were 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1755.  Many  Ameri- 
can collections  of  prints  have  been  en- 
riched by  rare  examples  of  Hogarth's 
works,  one  of  the  most  complete  collec- 
tions being  in  the  Art  Department  of 
the  Cincinnati  Public  Lib- 


it will  be  found  in  tht  pielur*  on  the  oppoiite  pai 
Au.lin  Dob»n-»  hta/ 

artists,  petitioned  Parliament  for  an  act 
which  should  preserve  the  rights  of 
artists  until  fourteen  years  should  have 
elapsed.  This  appeal  was  successful  and 
thus  originated  the  protection  of  British 
artists. 

The  original  paintings  of  "The  Rake's 
Progress"  were  sold  by  Hogarth  in  1736 
for  about  $500,  a  large  sum  in  those 
days.    In  1802  they  were  purchased  by 


rary. 

Hogarth  published  a  treat- 
ise called  "Analysis  of  Beau- 
ty," which  gives  us  some 
idea  of  the  purpose  of  his 
work.  It  shows,  however, 
his  lack  of  education  and 
afforded  his  antagonists  an 
opening  for  much  ridicule. 
Enemies  he  had  in  plenty 
and  he  was  constantly  en- 
gaged in  disputes  and  quar- 
rels which  were  the  source 
of  constant  worry.  So  much 
did  he  take  such  matters  to 
heart  that  it  seriously  im- 
paired his  health   and    his 

One  of  the  most  success- 
ful portraits  was  that  of 
David  Garrick  painted  in 
his  character  ofRichard  III. 
For  this  portrait  Hogarth 
received  $1,000,  the  largest 
sum  that  had  ever  been  re- 
ceived by  an  English  artist 
for  a  portrait.  Garrick  was 
!  "trump"  a  warm  friend  of  Hogarth 
i"-""  and  wrote  the  epitaph    for 

the  monument  which  was 
erected  over  the  artist's  grave  at  Chis- 
wick:— 

Farewell,  great  Painicr  of  Mankind, 
Who  reached  the  noblest  point  of  art, 

Whose  pictur'd  Morals  chain  the  mind 
And,  through  the  Eye,  correct  the  Hearl 

If  genius  tire  thee,  Reader,  stay  ; 

If  nature  touch  thee  drop  a  tear ; 
If  neither  touch  thee,  move  away. 

For  Hogarth's  honored  dutt  liet  here. 


z        I  looses 


■  J  #f 
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The  museum  contains  an  extremely 
interesting  collection  of  rare  prints,  a 
portrait  of  Hoganh's  mother,  a  portrait 
of  Hogarth  and  his  dog  Trump,  painted 
by  himself,  and  many  personal  effects  of 
the  artist.  The  collection  will  no  doubt 
have  many  valuable  additions  as  time 
goes  on. 

The    house    and    garden    are    both 


Hogarth's  wife  was  the  only  daughter 
of  Sir  James  Thomhill,  an  artist  who 
maintained  an  academy  for  the  study  of 
art,  where  Hogarth  studied  for  a  rime. 
The  marriage  was  a  secret  one,  for  the 
artist  was  poor  and  unknown,  and  not 
considered  a  suitable  one  for  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  peer.  In  after  years  Sir  James 
was  completely  reconciled  and  did  much 


charming  examples  of  a  country  home. 
Visitors  to  the  nearby  Kew  Gardens  will 
have  an  additional  interest  in  visiting 
this  httle  museum.  The  committee  have 
used  every  effort  to  preserve  the  famous 
old  mulberry  tree  that  stands  in  the 
garden.  Here  Hogarth  used  to  gather 
around  him  the  children  of  the  neighbor- 
hood to  enjoy  a  feast  of  mulberries. 
Many  delightful  stories  are  told  of  the 
friendship  existing  between  the  children 
and  the  artist.  To  them  the  ownership 
of  the  mulberry  tree  was  of  much  more 
import  than  the  product  of  the  little 
studio  which  was  shaded  by  its  branches 
and  where  the  paintings  were  created 
that  made  the  artist  famous. 


a  forward  the  career  of  his  famous  son- 


The  accompanying  studies  of  Rodin 
were  drawn  from  sketches  made  upon 
frequent  visits  to  the  studio  of  the  sculp- 
tor, and  one  of  them,  on  "Varnishing 
Day,"  at  the  last  Salon  of  the  "Societe 
des  Beaux  Arts,"  where  Rodin  bloomed 
forth  in  frock  coat  and  "chapeau  de 
forme,"  which  he  dons  upon'  rare  oo 
casions;  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  the 
advantage  of  his  ruggedly  sculptured 
head,  and  short,  broad^ouldercd  (ig^ 


Drlwn-frcm  life  ty  Rob 
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Professor  Barrett  Wendell,  of  Har- 
vard, who  was  the  first  American  to  give 
regular  lectures  concerning  English  lit- 
erature in  an  English  University  (Cam- 
bridge, 1902-1903)  has  now  been  ap- 
pointed the  first  Hyde  lecturer  in  Paris, 
where  he  will  be  confronted  by  an  audi- 
ence probably  the  most  exacting,  the 
most  critical  and  the  most  outspoken  in 
the  world.       America  generally  follows 


since  his  establishment  of  the  French 
lecture  course  in  this  country  a  few  years 
since.  The  instant  success  won  by  M, 
Brunetiere,  the  first  lecturer,  has  been 
sustained  by  the  distinguished  men  who 
have  visited  us  each  year  since. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  that 
Professor  Wendell's  Trinity  College  lec- 
tures will  be  published  this  fall  under 
the  title  of  "The  Temper  of  the  Seven- 


Dnirn^frani  life  by  Robini' 


the  English  and  German  lecture-room 
practice,  aiming  to  be  instructive  and 


liti 


ary. 


3  the  French.    The 


:udents  flock  to  the  standard  of  the  pro- 
fessor who  affords  "intellectual  recrea- 
tion," the  presentation  of  learning  with 
wit,  the  personal  equation  illuminating 
the  subject  while  stimulating  and  in- 
forming. That  Professor  Wendell  is  the 
happiest  possible  choice,  from  every 
point  of  view,  to  initiate  this  course,  will 
be  universally  held.  The  founder  of  the 
course  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Hyde,  who  has  been 
called  "The  American  Ambassador  of 
French  Letters  to  the  United  States" 


teenth  Century  in  English  Literature." 
The  book  will  deal  with  Elizabethan  lit- 
erature, the  Disintegration  of  the  Drama, 
the  Decline  of  Poetry,  the  Divergent 
Masters  of  Lyric  Poetry,  the  Disintegra- 
tion of  Enghsh  Poetry,  the  Development 
of  Prose,  Puritanism,  Milton  and  the 
Age  of  Dryden,  The  lectures  constitute 
;Iy  animated  and  suggestive 


Altdorf,  the  little  Alpine  village 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
Wilhelm    Tell   legends,   each   summer 


F  WILLIAM   TELL  AT  ALTDORF,   SWITZERLAND. 


gives  a  performance  of  Schiller's  play  as 
simply  and  religiously  as  the  play  of 
Oberammergau,  the  peasants  playing 
all  the  parts.  This  year  is  the  centenary 
of  the  play  and  a  special  festival  accom- 
panies the  annual  production.  In  1895 
there  was  erected  at  .Altdorf  an  elabor- 
ate statue  group  of  Wilhelm  Tell  and  his 
son. 

Zurich,  too,  honors  the  event  with  an 
extensive  exhibition  of  artistic  and  his- 
torical material. 

A  contemporary  survivalof  the  "Tell" 
influence  is  the  annual  crossbow  shoot- 
ing competition.  A  feature  of  this  year's 
trial  at  Zurich,  a  part  of  the  Schiller  Wil- 
helm Tell  celebration,  was  the  winning 
of  the  prize  by  a  stranger,  who,  compet- 
ing under  the  name  of  "  Leopold  Wolf- 
ing," proved  to  be  Arch-Duke  Leopold 
Ferdinand.  The  discovery  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  winner  aroused  enthusiasm. 


The  "plague  of  novel 
to  evoke  lament  from  the  anxious 
watchers  at  the  bedside  of  current 
British  literature.  Notwithstanding  the 
protests  innumerable,  spoken  as  well  as 
written,  of  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
the  output  increases.  "Last  year," 
writes  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Revie:',;  "no  fewer  than  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  novels  were  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  The  figures  are 
really  astounding.  Just  think  of  it — say 
five  novels  a  day!  Nor  is  that  all,  for  the 
eighteen  hundred  do  not  include  new 
editions  of  old  novels — the  sixpenny  re- 
prints, for  example,  which  alone  repre- 
sent, a  vast  constituency  of  readers. 
Probably,  too,  if  one  were  to  be  quite 
exact,  a  large  number  of  foreign  novels 
ought  to  be  added,  thus  bringing  the 
total  up  to  a  good  round  two  thousand 
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Now  if  every  one  of  these  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  novels  were  a 
work  of  art,  a  Scott,  or  a  Dickens,  or  a 
Thackeray,  Mr.  Hadden  would  find  it 
"commendable."  "But  the  trouble  is 
that  the  great  bulk  of  our  current  fiction 
is  so  bad — so  distressingly  and  so  appal- 
lingly bad.  Not  more  than  five  out 
of  every  hundred  novels  published  are 
artistically  satisfying;  not  one  in  every 
thousand  has  the  slightest  chance  of  im- 
mortality. Many  of  these  novels  are  not 
even  written  in  decent  English.  The 
plots  are  incoherent  when  they  are  not 
hackneyed,  the  characterization  is  limp 
and  feeble,  the  dialogue  is  imbecile  and 
superficial;  in  short,  the  whole  perform- 
ance is  not  worth  the  ink  and  paper  ex- 
pended upon  it.  This  is  admitted  by 
everybody  who  has  any  right  to  express 
an  opinion  at  all.  Reviewers  are  heartily 
sick  of  these  miserable  '  romances,'  and 
say  insincere  things  about  them,  having 
the  fear  of  the  advertisement-manager 
before  their  eyes.  The  public  are  sick  of 
them,  for  they  do  not  buy  them;  and  the 
booksellers  are  sick  of  them  because  they 
cannot  sell  them.  Why,  then,  are  they 
published  V 

Mr.  Hadden  Is  disposed  to  blame  the 
British  publisher  for  some  measure  of 
this  plague.  He  claims  that  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  novels  sell  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  enable  them  to  pay  ex- 
penses. The  authors,  he  declares,  are 
quite  ready  to  pay  the  cost  themselves, 
and  a  profit  beside,  just  to  see  their  books 
in  print,  and  the  publishers  are  unable 
to  resist.  But,  in  the  end,  he  admits  that 
the  public  is  to  blame. 

"The idea  that  the  public  will  look  at 
a  book  only  if  it  is  cast  in  fiction  form 
has  no  doubt  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  over-production  of  novels.  A  writer 
may  have  something  to  say  about 
Popery,  or  Pauperism,  or  Prison  Re- 
form, about  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
or  the  Theory  of  Population,  about 
Army  Reform,  or  the  Tyranny  of  the 


Marriage  Laws.  What  then  ?  He  knows 
that  nobody  will  read  him  if  he  writes  a 
serious  book  on  his  pet  theme;  therefore 
he  clothes  his  pet  theme  in  the  garb  of 
romance.  A  good  third  of  the  novels  pub- 
lished every  year  ought  really  to  have 
been  issued  as  tracts.  Not  long  ago,  a 
well-known  critic  wrote  that  whosoever 
picks  up  the  most  popular  romances  of 
the  day  and  opens  them  at  hazard,  will 
light,  at  every  dip,  on  such  phrases  as 
*The  Church,'  'The  Method  of  Chris- 
tianity,' 'Heaven,  Earth,  and  the  Soul,' 
'The  True  Modernity  in  Woman,' 
'Occidental  Religion,'  and  so  forth. 
Speculations  on  Ether  and  Atoms 
abound,  the  romancers  being  evidently 
persuaded  that  you  can  see  an  atom 
under  a  microscope.  Even  archaeology 
and  the  spirit  of  antiquity  may  be  made 
to  form  the  groundwork  of  a  novel." 


As  a  further  result  of  his  many  jour- 
neys through  the  Northwest  in  the  in- 
terest of  "Wonderland,"  the  annual  pub- 
lication of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way, and  particularly  of  a  trip  taken  in 
1900,  covering  much  of  the  route  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  Mr.  Olin 
D.  Wheeler  has  written  a  new  account 
of  that  great  undertaking,  describing  the 
old  trail  as  it  is  to-day.  Mr.  Wheeler  has 
collected  many  hitherto  unwritten  re- 
miniscences of  the  famous  expedition  of 
1804,  and  of  its  leaders,  gathered  from 
obscure  sources,  and  his  work  is  admir- 
ably illustrated  with  facsimiles  of  old 
letters  and  manuscripts,  reproductions 
of  historic  portraits  and  scenes  con- 
nected with  the  story  as  well  as  photo- 
graphs of  many  of  the  specially  signifi- 
cant localities  as  they  appear  at  the 
present.  His  work  is  a  distinct  addition 
to  the  literature  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke 
expedition  and  a  valuable  contribution 
to  a  most  interesting  period  of  American 
history. 


SICARD'S  STATUE  OF  GEOKCE  SAND 
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Recently  it  was  proposed  to  celebrate 
the  sixtieth  birthday  of  the  poet  Ver- 
laine  in  Metz,  where  his  life  began,  and 
to  place  a  commemorative  tablet  on  his 
house.  At  the  instigation  of  the  French 
press  of  the  town  the  German  Govern- 
ment laid  an  interdict  on  the  scheme,  on 
the  ground  that  Verlaine's  work  was 
"unimportant''  and  his  life  scandalous. 
M.  Fernand  Gregh  has  made  this  the 
occasion  of  an  article  in  FigarOy  in 
which,  while  admitting  the  evil  courses 
of  Verlaine  the  man,  he  declares  that  to 
deny  the  importance  of  the  poet's  work 
is  to  talk  absurdities.  Other  poets, 
"Ronsard,  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Vigny," 
he  says,  "are  greater  or  more  profound; 
Malherbe  is  more  perfect;  Chenier  more 
beautiful ;  Musset  more  dramatic  ;  Le- 
conte  de  Lisle  more  sculpturesque;  Ban- 
ville  more  ambrosien;  Gerard  de  Nerval 
more  mysterious;  Baudelaire  more  in- 
finite— but  no  one  of  them  was  more  po- 
etical— that  is  to  say,  more  spontaneous, 
immediate,  sensitive."  As  an  example 
of  Verlaine*s  work  at  its  best  and  purest, 
M.  Gregh  quotes  these  two  stanzas  from 
"Sagesse": 

Ellc  dit,  la  voix  reconnue, 
Que  la  boiUe,  c^est  not  re  vie. 
Que  de  la  haine  et  de  Tenvie 
Ricn  ne  reste,  la  mort  venue. 

Accueillez  la  voix  qui  persiste 
Dans  son  naif  epithalame. 
Allez,  rien  n*est  meilleur  a  Tame 
Que  de  faire  une  ame  moins  triste  ! 


In  his  introduction  to  the  translation 
of  £mile  Boutmy's  "The  English  Peo- 
ple, A  Study  of  their  Political  Psychol- 
ogy," published  here  by  the  Putnams, 
John  Edward  Courtenay  Bodley,  whose 
various  books  on  France  and  French  in- 
stitutions are  as  well-known  in  that 
country  as  at  home,  interestingly  says: 

"The  books  which  Englishman  write 
about   France   and   which   Frenchmen 


write  about  England  continue  to  the 
present  day  the  traditional  methods  of 
their  respective  nations.  During  the 
last  fourteen  years  I  have  had  sent  to 
me,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the  works 
published  in  England  and  in  France 
which  come  under  these  two  categories. 
The  former  have  been  the  more  numer- 
ous; the  latter  have  been  the  more  in- 
teresting. Out  of  the  many  books 
which  English  writers  have  published 
upon  French  subjects  in  that  period,  the 
few  pages  which  I  have  discovered  of 
suggestive  value,  to  one  already  familiar 
to  the  country  and  its  people,  were  all 
written  by  persons  who  had  dwelt  for 
a  considerable  time  in  France.  The 
French  books  written  about  England 
were,  with  one  exception,  the  work  of 
authors  whose  personal  experience  of 
our  country  was  brief,  and  whose  meth- 
ods were  similar  to  those  followed  by 
M.  Boutmy.  The  monographs  thus  pro- 
duced were  less  profound  than  his  treat- 
ises on  England;  the  conclusions  found 
in  them,  some  of  an  amazing  nature,  dis- 
played the  danger  into  which  the  French 
faculty  for  generalization  leads  a  writer. 
But  on  the  whole  the  French  work  was 
valuable  in  revealing  certain  phases  of 
our  national  character  which,  though 
not  patent  to  ourselves,  immediately 
strike  the  view  of  a  foreigner  whose  pow- 
ers of  observation  have  been  prepared 
by  a  study  of  our  contemporary  litera- 
ture and  of  our  periodical  press.  If, 
with  this  preparation,  French  writers 
of  minor  rank  can  produce  meritorious 
work  after  a  superficial  glance  at  Eng- 
land and  its  institutions,  it  becomes  less 
surprising  to  find  that  physical  infirmity, 
which  would  have  been  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  an  Englishman  essay- 
ing a  similar  task,  has  not  hindered  an 
author  of  the  intellect  and  experience 
of  M.  Boutmy  from  accomplishing  a 
searching  analysis  of  the  elements  com- 
posing the  British  nation. 

"While  Englishmen  chiefly  excel  in 
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describing  and  analysing  what  they  have 
seen  and  studied  with  their  eyes,  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  with  increased  facili- 
ties for  travel,  only  a  very  minute  pro- 
portion of  those  who  go  abroad  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  anything  at  all  about  the 
foreign  countries  which  they  visit.  As 
we  are  here  dealing  only  with  England 
and  with  France,  it  will  suffice  to  com- 
pare the  habits  of  the  travellers  of  the 
two  nations  who  visit  one  another's 
shores.  The  number  of  educated  French- 
men who  come  to  England  for  purposes 


other  than  those  of  commerce  is,  in  spite 
of  the  easiness  of  the  journey,  extremely 
small;  but  of  that  small  number  a  con- 
siderable proportion  observe  with  in- 
telligence the  working  of  our  institutions 
or  the  political  and  social  questions  at 
issue.  The  number  of  educated  English- 
men who  go  to  France  for  their  own 
pleasure  amounts  to  tens  of  thousands 
every  year,  and  not  one  in  five  hundred 
takes  the  opportunity  of  his  sojourn  in  a 
foreign  land  to  gain  any  acquaintance 
with  its  people  and  their  institutions/' 


A    MORNING    WITH    GEROME 

By  Sara   King  Wiley 


THERE  is  nothing  more  strongly 
indicative  of  the  varying  in- 
fluences of  life  than  our  changing  taste 
in  pictures.  We  might  have  our  "seven 
ages  "in  art:  the  baby  laughs  at  a  chromo 
of  an  animal,  the  school-boy  revels  in 
battle  scenes,  the  youth  tries  to  imitate 
the  wild  impressionists,  and  in  age  he 
smiles  and  buys  a  soft,  sweet  Bou- 
guereau. 

There  was  a  time  when  Gerome  was 
beyond  every  artist  to  me.  I  think  now 
it  was  the  dramatic  power  of  his  con- 
ceptions that  enthralled  me,  the  vivid 
story  that  he  told.  I  gazed  at  his  arenas 
until  I  became  one  of  those  who  watched 
the  chariots  hurtle  past  in  whirling  dust 
toward  the  goal,  or  saw  the  gladiator, 
fallen  in  his  blood,  hold  up  an  unavail- 
ing hand  in  prayer  for  mercy.  Perhaps 
in  a  day  of  wonder  at  the  light  and  air  of 
another  school  I  am  now  inclined  to  re- 
gard Gerome  rather  as  a  very  great 
craftsman  than  as  a  supreme  creator. 
His  is  not  the  atmosphere  of  Corot, 
where   the   technique   seems  a  part   of 


the  drenching  sense  of  the  woods  in  the 
summer  twilight,  an  overpowering  elo- 
quence of  imagination,  but  rather  an 
ordered  and  perfected  skill,  which  he 
turned  to  form  any  fancy  or  wish  of  his 
broad  and  forceful  nature.  There  has 
never  lived  an  artist  of  wider  range  of 
subject  than  Gerome;  he  could  paint 
with  success  exactly  equal  the  beasts  in 
the  desert,  and  Louis  XIV.  in  his 
palace. 

Happily  for  me,  in  that  I  could  then 
taste  the  full  delight  of  a  heyday  of 
hero-worship,  it  was  at  my  Gerome 
period  that  I  met  Gerome.  I  remember 
Paris  that  morning  "Gray  Paris,  that 
like  an  opal  lies,"  a-sparkle  with  sun- 
light, and  thronged  with  hurrying  folk, 
all  in  accord  with  the  happy  tumult  of 
my  spirit.  Beside  me  was  Mrs.  Fanny 
Field  Hering,  who  was  then  at  work  on 
her  life  of  Gerome,  and  who  knew  the 
artist  intimately  well.  On  reaching  his 
home,  we  entered  a  square  hall,  and 
passed  into  a  reception  room,  where 
were  several  pieces  of  his  sculpture,  a 
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Stately  colossal  female  figure,  and  two 
of  his  beloved  hounds,  their  lithe  bodies 
wrought  with  the  finest  sympathy.  Then 
a  messenger  came,  and  we  climbed  up 
and  up  many  flights  of  stairs.  I  think 
it  was  as  we  climbed  that  my  beating 
heart  suggested  first  that  I  was  the  one 
of  the  party  whose  French  came  easiest, 
though  not,  alas,  most  grammatically, 
and  it  would  surely  be  my  lot  to  do  the 
talking.  Upon  this,  I  began  to  suffocate 
as  I  rose,  and  when  I  reached  the  top, 
and  heard  the  words  of  presentation,  I 
was  nearly  speechless,  and  trembling  as 
well. 

The  appearance  of  Monsieur  Gerome 
was  all  that  my  fancy  could  desire; 
handsome,  and  instinct  with  vivid  per- 
sonality. He  was  dark-skinned,  with  a 
tumbled  mass  of  foam-white  hair,  heavy 
stem  brows,  and  piercing,  brilliant 
hazel  eyes.  He  wore  a  brown  velvet  coat, 
and  offered  my  father  a  cigarette  like 
the  one  he  held  in  his  hand.  His  manner 
was  very  courteous,  deliciously  spon- 
taneous, and  full  of  charm.  We  walked 
across  the  large  studio  to  a  divan,  and 
while  we  sat  there,  he  asked  me  about 
our  trip  fronl  America,  and  talked  of 
pleasant,  common  things  until  I  was 
quite  at  ease.  Then  I  went  to  a  great 
canvas,  and  he  followed  at  my  side,  talk- 
ing all  the  time. 

"I  call  that  'Spring;'  it  is  a  young 
lioness,  rolling  in  the  little  new  flowers, 
wild  with  joy  at  the  warm  sunshine,  and 
the  fresh  smells  of  the  woods  and  the 
delight  of  the  coming  year.  Shall  I  show 
you  some  of  my  sketches — the  things  I 
do  to  please  myself  sometimes  ? " 

He  took  me  into  a  smaller  room,  and 
rummaged  in  a  great  pile. 

"  See,  here  is  a  portrait  of  a  statue  I 
am  carving,  and  here  is  my  model,  sitting 
in  the  same  pose,  close  beside  it,  so  you 
can  mark  the  contrast  of  the  rosy  flesh 
and  the  cold  marble.  And — look — there 
I  am  myself,  washing  my  brushes — I 
can  tell  you  it  was  difficult,  that — I  had 


mirrors  and  then  some  friends  to  help 
me  do  it.  Ah!"  as  he  put  a  small  canvas 
upon  the  easel  and  stepped  back  to 
admire,  "Is  not  that  lovely?  See,  the 
pretty  young  girl  sits  trying  to  write  a 
letter,  but  the  Cupid,  poised  on  his  wings 
above  her,  holds  her  fingers,  and  makes 
her  write  whatever  he  will.  She  cannot 
help  herself,  you  see,"  laughing  at  me, 
"the  young  girl  has  to  write  just  so." 

He  raised  a  very  large  photograph 
next,  and  sighed  as  he  turned  to  speak. 

"Here  is  one  of  my  children  that  has 
gone  from  me  forever.  The  artist  has  a 
sad  life.  Mademoiselle.  He  puts  his 
heart  into  a  picture,  and  learns  to  love  it, 
and  then  he  must  sell  it,  and  see  it  car- 
ried away." 

"  But  you  can  go  to  the  great  galleries, 
and  rejoice  in  your  work  there." 

"Alas,  no.  This  is  for  the  Czar  of 
Russia.  I  am  too  old  ever  to  go  so  far. 
But  see  what  it  is — the  great  sea  and  the 
wide  sands,  and  a  poet  is  lying  dreaming 
his  day-dreams  there.  It  is  sunset  time 
and  as  his  eyes  grow  dim  with  visions  he 
seems  to  behold  in  the  midst  of  the  light, 
Apollo,  urging  on  the  coursers  of  the  sun 
— beyond.  Phaeton  falls  through  the 
bright  clouds.  Low  in  the  sky  was  the 
rising  moon."  The  artist  laid  a  small 
square  on  the  easel,  and  drew  me 
back.  His  keen  eyes  were  become  the 
eyes  of  his  poet  now,  and  deep  with 
dreams. 

"This  is  my  first  moon  drawing..  See 
through  the  white  clouds  the  full  moon 
— now,  as  you  look  longer,  there  dimly 
shows  the  face  of  Cynthia,  and  again  it 
seems  lost  in  the  clouds — the  fair,  pale 
face." 

Some  time  we  stood  in  silence  before 
the  bewitching  fancy,  and  then  Gerome 
turned  quickly  to  my  father,  and  broke 
into  the  talk  of  every  day.  He  said  he 
loved  Americans — ^why  should  he  not  ? 
— ^they  were  his  best  friends,  and  many 
of  his  finest  picture»were  here.  He  asked 
many  questions  about  the  countr)',  and 
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the  people,  with  lively  interest;  spoke  of 
his  work  in  sculpture,  and  laughingly 
said  he  would  do  my  head  some  day ;  and 
was  all  the  practical  man  until  just  be-* 
fore  we  left.  Then  he  took  me  aside, 
and  uncovered  a  draped  canvas.  • 

I  stood  speechless  before  the  original 
of  the  "Two  Sphinxes."  Here  was  the 
vast  burning  desert,  arched  by  the  per- 
fect, vivid  sky;  far  across  the  yellow 
sand,  tiny  as  ants,  passed  the  armies  of 
Napoleon.  The  dread  blank  stone 
visage  of  the  Sphinx  towered  near,  with 
its  set  and  solemn  gaze  of  fate,  and  be- 
fore her,  on  his  black  Arabian  horse, 


sat  the  Bonaparte,  steadily  looking  in 
the  still  face,  himself  a  living  oracle, 
darkly  musing  on  the  dead,  and  on  the 
future,  and  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
great  past  drawing  strength  to  force  a 
greater  future  from  the  grasp  of  destiny. 
"This  is  my  best  beloved.  I  shall 
never  part  with  this.  I  have  had  great 
offers,  but  no  money  can  buy  it  from 
me.  I  am  making  a  copy  now,  as  you 
see,  but  this  shall  never  leave  me.  It 
hangs  in  my  bedroom  at  the  foot  of  my 
bed,  and  when  I  first  open  my  eyes  in 
the  morning  they  rest  upon  this  picture 
that  I  love  best." 


A  GLIMPSE   OF   WILLIAM    WETMORE  STORY 

IN    HIS    STUDIO 

By  Mary  Clark  Barnes 


ONE  bright  morning  in  April,  1892, 
my  good  friend,  Madame  X. 
said  to  me,  a  stranger  in  Rome,  *' Where 
may  I  take  you  to  give  you  greatest 
pleasure  ?" 

My  answer  was  ready, — *'To  the 
studio  of  Mr.  Story,  if  you  will  be  so 
good." 

We  were  soon  on  our  way,  passing 
through  the  Piazza  Independenza  to 
No.  7,Via  San  Martino  a  Macao.  Enter- 
ing the  outer  door  with  its  convent  bell, 
we  found  ourselves  immediately  in  the 
presence  of  specimens  of  the  sculptor's 
art.  Passing  through  the  corridor  and 
on  to  the  innermost  of  the  long  suite  of 
rooms,  we  found  Mr.  Story  standing  be- 
fore his  **  Nemesis,"  just  finished  in  the 
clay.  After  a  courteous  greeting,  he 
turned  quickly  to  the  statue  as  if  expect- 
ing attention  to  be  directed  to  that, 
rather  than  to  himself.  He  smiled  at  the 


exclamation  of  admiration  which  came 
involuntarily  to  my  lips.  Turning  the 
figure  lightly  on  its  revolving  base  to 
bring  first  one  feature  then  another  into 
stronger  light,  he  watched  with  evident 
interest  the  impression  it  was  making 
on  the  new  observers.  In  response  to- 
some  comment  on  its  expression  of  sen- 
sitive life,  he  said, 

"An  American  woman,  the  other  day,, 
paid  it  the  prettiest  compliment  that  I 
have  heard.  She  stood  there,  where  vou 
stand,  looking  up  into  the  face  for  a 
moment,  then,  moving  quickly  away,  she 
said, '  Pardon  me,  it  is  rude  to  be  staring 
so  at  her.'  " 

An  allusion  to  the  Greek  style  of  dra- 
pery which  he  had  given  the  figure,  led 
to  a  discussion  of  the  management  of 
draperies  by  some  Greek  masters,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  the  Olympiani 
Hermes. 
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"You  have  seen  the  Hermes, — the  real 
Hermes  just  as  my  friend  Praxiteles 
made  him  ? "  he  questioned  with  an  alert 
look,  as  if  expecting  to  read  a  fuller 
reply  than  his  query  could  evoke  in 
words.  His  keen  eyes  scrutinized  my 
face  while  I  expressed  my  admiration  of 
the  Hermes  and  answered  his  questions 
concerning  several  details,  unsuspecting 
at  the  time,  and  for  long  afterward,  his 
scepticism  as  to  its  being  the  work  of 
Praxiteles.  I  do  not  know  whether  his 
silence  on  this  point  was  due  to  a  kindly 
unwillingness  to  touch  with  doubt  my 
glow  of  admiration  for  the  great  master- 
piece, or  to  finding  me  too  much  a  novice 
Co  enter  into  profitable  discussion  of  the 
technicalities  of  the  case. 

"You,  too,  have  seen  the  Hermes?" 
I  asked.  "No,  not  in  the  marble.  I  have 
never  seen  Praxiteles  and  Phidias  and 
Polycletus  and  the  rest  of  them  in  the 
flesh;  but  I  know  them  very  well.  They 
are  my  friends.  I  shall  see  them  after 
awhile,"  he  said,  smiling  whimsically. 

Mr.  Story  manifested  an  eager  inter- 
est in  some  of  the  new  "finds"  which 
the  excavations  in  Greece  were  yielding 
that  year,  especially  in  the  beautiful 
"Hera"  head  discovered  in  Argos  by 
Dr.  Waldstein  and  his  associates  of 
the  American  School. 

Turning  back  to  the  statue  near  which 
he  had  been  standing  during  our  talk,  he 
said: 

"But  you  never  saw  my  Nemesis  in 
Greece,  ancient  or  modern.  She  is  my 
very  own;  borrowed  from  none  of  them." 

It  is  true.  Mr.  Story's  "Nemesis"  is 
unique  in  conception  and  in  expression. 
A  woman,  young,  slender,  delicately 
rounded  in  feature,  the  form  concealed 
by  a  long  chiton  falling  in  many  close 
folds;  the  head  hooded  with  some  light 
drapery  whose  long  ends  conceal  the 
hands;  the  face  beautiful  but  tense. 
The  whole  composition  gives  an  impres- 
sion of  a  certain  stern  repose  notwith- 
standing the  knitted  brows,  the  tense 


lines  about  the  mouth,  in  the  circles 
under  the  eyes,  and  in  the  deep-set  eyes 
themselves.  The  shadowed  face  is  full  of 
mystery,  of  fascination,  of  haunting 
memory.  It  is  not  the  stereotyped 
"Goddess  of  Vengeance,"  always  pre- 
pared 16  punish  the  wicked  and  reward 
the  good.  Not  retribution,  but  careful, 
exact  distribution  might  so  mould  a 
face.  The  task  of  allotting  to  each  one 
his  divine  apportionment  of  good  and 
ill,  might  so  direct  the  eyes,  "watching 
under  her  hood." 

But  I  need  not  attempt  to  describe 
it.  If  words  could  picture  Mr.  Story's 
ideal  of  "Nemesis — The  absolute,"  he, 
poet  as  he  was,  would  not  have  needed 
to  embody  it  in  clay.  In  working  out 
his  conception  of  "Cleopatra"  he  proved 
himself  a  greater  artist  in  verse  than  in 
marble,  measured  by  his  first  statue  of 
that  name;  and  even  the  second,  the  re- 
clining Cleopatra,  is  less  vivid  than  the 
poem.  But  the  case  is  reversed  in  the 
"Nemesis." 

Her  hands  within  her  robeb  involved 
And  folded  square  upon  her  breast, 
Immovable,  in  perfect  rest, 
From  sight  of  human  eyes  concealed 
The  dread  decree  of  Fate  she  held. 
By  time  and  death  to  be  resolved. 
Severe  was  she  in  mood  and  mein. 
Like  one  who  never  saw  surprise; 
Who,  deaf  alike  to  love  and  hate, 
Or  joy,  Qr  fear,  impassionate 
Decreed  the  doom—decreed  the  prize 
Inexorable,  yet  serene. 

The  measured  lines  of  his  word-pic- 
ture utterly  fail  to  convey  the  impression 
of  life  which  was  so  strikingly  embodied 
in  the  clay. 

In  response  to  a  question  as  to  how 
the  conception  grew  in  his  mind,  he 
replied, 

"It  did  not  grow.  It  came.  It  was 
given  to  me  complete,  perfect.  All  my 
work  has  been  to  give  it  material  form." 

The  devotion  of  a  lover  flashed  in  his 
eyes  as  he  continued: 
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"  For  weeks  it  has  been  my  life  to  see 
it  growing  under  my  hand.  I  have  lived 
in  it  by  day,  and  dreamed  of  it  by  night. 
No  other  hand  has  touched  it.  It  has 
been  mine,  only.  Now  that  is  all  over. 
To-morrow  the  cast  must  be  taken." 

"  But  in  the  marble — " 

"Mechanical!  A  workman's  chisel 
instead  of  my  moulding  hand  to  shape 
it!" 

But  surely- 

See!  this  is  the  process;  a  workman 
comes  and  measures  so  many  inches 
across  that  brow;  the  shoulders,  so 
many  inches;  the  sweep  of  the  drapery, 
so  wide.  He  cuts  away  the  marble  to  a 
corresponding  size.  Another  comes  and 
gives  more  shapeliness  to  the  general 
outline.  Another,  more  skillful,  one 
whom  I  have  trained  from  his  boyhood, 
will  chisel  more  closely  the  curve  of  the 
lips,  the  set  of  the  eyes.  He  will  mark 
to  the  small  fraction  the  dilation  of  the 
nostril.  Last  of  all,  when  they  have  done 


their  part,  I  will  give  it  soul.  But  the 
marble  will  never  be  mine  only,  as  the 
clay  has  been." 

"You  will  keep  the  clay  ?" 

"No;  we  never  do  that.  It  goes  back 
into  a  shapeless  lump,  to  be  worked 
again  into  the  embodiment  of  some  other 
ideal.  Everything  that  you  see  here 
has  been  shaped  in  that  one  lump  of 
clay;  "Cleopatra,"  "Miriam,"  "Mar- 
guerite,"  the  "Sibyls,"  "Saul  when  the 
Evil  Spirit  was  on  Him,"  "Electra," 
the  "Christ,"  all  have  been  given  their 
first  body  in  that  same  clay.  I  do  not 
know  what  spirit  will  come  to  inhabit  it 
next." 

Two  years  later  "The  Angel  of  Grief " 
was  growing  into  form  under  his  hand. 
It  was  his  only  work  after  the  death  of 
his  wife. 

Speaking  of  this  monument  to  her 
memory,  he  said:  "I  am  always  asking 
myself  if  she  knows  it,  and  if  she  can  see 
it."  "To  do  it  helps  me." 
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198  pp.;  85  cents  net. 

A  little  book  of  hints  on  the  art  of  polite  conversation. 

WORKIHO  WITH  THE  PEOPLE.    By  Charles  Sprague 

Smith.    A.  Wessells  Co.     i6mo,  161  pp.,  $1.00. 
The  record  and  result  of  the  author's  work  as  manag- 
ing  director  of  the  People's  Institute,  New  York  City. 

IN  THE  OARDEHS  OF  GOD.  By  James  Arthur  Ed- 
gerton.    The  Essene.    Small  410,  paper  covers, 

30  PP- 
A  religious   poem  of  some  length   and   considerable 
merit. 


VIOLET    VERSES.    By    liUian    Hopwood     Ward. 

White,  Evans,  Penfold  Co.  Octavo  paper  covers. 
A  collection  of  short  poems  of  some  promise. 
COTTON  PICKUT' TIME.  Henry  Antonio  Moos.  Pub- 
lished by  the  author.  Octavo.  Paper  covers,  35  pp. 
The  poem  from  which  this  collection  takes  its  title  is  a 
very  successful  bit  of  verse  in  the  negro  dialect. 
THE  POULTRY  BOOK.    PART  IX.    Edited  by  W.G. 

Johnson.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    lU.,  octavo, 

60  cents  net. 
THE  SPANISH  COLONIAL  SYSTEM.    By  Wilhelm 

Roscher.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.    Octavo,  48  pp. 
A  translation  by  Prof.  Edward  Gaylord  Bowne  of  Yale 
University  of  an  essay  of  unusual  interest  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 
RUSSIA  AT  THE  BAR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

By  Isidore  Singer,  Ph.D.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 

iimo,  296  pp.,  $1.50  net. 
Records  of  the  Kishinef  massacre  of  last  year  collected 
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and  preserved  in  book  form  together  with  public  docu- 
ments and  numerous  public  utterances  of  representa- 
tive men  regarding  the  affair. 
SBVEimr-FIVB  TSARS  IH   OLD   VntGDIIA.    By 

John  Herbert  Claiborne,  M.A.,  M.D.    The  Neale 

Pub.  Co.    II.,  8vo,  360  pp.,  %%joo  net. 
An  account  of  the  author's  life  and  some  history  of  the 
Southern  people,  their  character,  their  condition,  and 
their  conduct  before  the  war,  during  the  war,  and  after 
the  war. 
POBMS  THAT  BVERT   CHIID   SHOULD   KNOW. 

Edited  by  Mary  £.  Burt.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

n.,  i6mo,  355  pp.,  90  cents  net. 
A  selection  of  the  best  poems  of  all  times  for  young 
people. 
HOWTODOBBADWOBK.  By  Maiy  White.  Double- 

day.  Page  &  Co.    H.,  i6mo,  142  pp.,  I1.00  net. 
The  many  fascinating  branches  of  the  craft  and  the  re- 
markable e£Fect8  achieved  by  the  Indian  workers  are 
explained  simply  and  effectively. 
A  BORWEOIAH  RAMBLB.    By  One  of  the  Ramblers. 

G.  P.  Putnam's.    H.,  i6mo,  232  pp.,  $1.20  net. 
A  pleasant  account  of  travel  among  the  Fjords,  Fjelds, 
mountains  and  glaciers  of  Norway. 
THB  BBTTBR  HEW  TORK.    By  Dr.  W.  H.  Tolman 

and    Charles   Hemstreet.    Baker  &   Taylor    Co. 

n.,  i6mo,  320  pp.,  $2joo  net. 
A  well-arranged  and  comprehensive  little  guide  book 
to  the  many  places  of  interest  and  amusement  in  New 
York. 
SOCIAL  PROGRBSS,  1904.    Edited  by  Josiah  Strong. 

Baker  &  Taylor  Co.     1 2mo,  273  pp.,  $1 .00  net. 
A  year  book  and  encyclopedia  of  economic,  industrial 
social  and  religious  statistics  to  be  issued  annually 
hereafter  on  March  1st. 
TOUHO  EXPLORERS  OF  THB  AMAZON.    Edward 

Stratemeycr.    Lee  &    Shepard.    H.,    i2mo,    350 

pp.,  J  1.25. 
The  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Stratemeyer's  "Pan-Ameri- 
can Series"  of  boy's  books  of  adventure  in  Central  and 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
SONOS  OF  SOUTHERN  SCENES.    Louis  M.  Elshe- 

mus.    Eastman  Lewis.    n.,i2mo,  159  pp. 
A  collection  of  short  poems  with  illustrations  from  draw- 
ings by  the  author. 
PRACTICAL  TRACK  AND  FIELD  ATHLETICS.    By 

John  Graham  and  Ellery  H.  Clark.    Fox,  Duf- 

field  &  Co.,    II.,  i2mo,  109  pp. 
A  book  of  instruction  and  advice  for  the  amateur 
athlete  by  the  athletic  instructor  of  Harvard  University 
and  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 
MODERN  ARMS  AND  FEUDAL  THRONE.    By  F. 

Milner  Harrison.    R.  T.  Femio  &  Co.    H.,  i2mo, 

376  pp.,  f  I. so. 
The  romantic  story  of  an  unexplored  sea. 


TRUSTS  VERSUS  THE  PUBLIC   WELFARE.    By 

H.  C.  Richie.    R.  F.  FennoSc  Co.     i6mo,  232 

pp.,  fi.50. 
A  short  discussion  of  the  trust  problem. 
OLD    SHROPSHIRE    LIFE.    By    Lady    Catherine 

Milnes  Gaskill.    John  Lane.    U.,  i2mo,  $1.50. 
Descriptive  sketches  of  Shrcpshire  life  and  customs 
amply  iUustrated  from  photographs  of  the  coimtry. 
WHAT  HANDWRITING  INDICATES.    By  John  Ber- 

ford.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    H.,  i2mo,  142  pp. 
A  practical  treatise  on  handwriting. 
THE  UTERATURE  OF  LOUISIANA.    By  Alexander 

N.    De    Merrill.    St:   Louis   News   Co.    i2mo, 

354PP->^«-50'»^' 
In  this  book  the  history  of  Louisiana  appears  for  the 

first  time.    The  author  covers  the  literaiy  and  educa- 
tional development  of  Louisiana   from  the   earliest 

times  to  the  present  day. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  MUSCULAR  EXER- 
CISE. By  Luther  H.  Gulick,  M.  D.  P.  Blakis- 
ton's  Son  K.  Co.    U.,  8vo,  67pp.,  |i  ^oo. 

A  book  of  sensible  ideas  about  physical  exercises. 

THOROLD  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    By  Mary  H.  Tot 
ten.    Neale  Pub.  Co.     i2mo,  110  pp.,  $i.oc. 

A  collection  of  short  poems. 

MRS.  J.  WORTHWOTON  WOODWARD.  Helen 
Beekman.    Brentano*s.    i2mo,  $U5. 

A  story  of  the  adventures  in  society  of  a  country  girl 

married  to  a  New  Yorker  of  great  wealth. 

BUTTERNUT  JONES.  Til  Tilford.  Appleton  IIU 
i2mo,  $1.50. 

A  tale  of  life  in  Texas  to-day. 

A  MASTER  HAND.  Richard  Dallas.  Putnam's. 
i2mo,  $ijoo. 

The  story  of  a  famous  crime  of  twenty  years  ago. 

BORLASE&SON.  T.Barron  Russell.  Lane.  i2mo, 
$1 .50. 

A  novel. 

THE  INTERFERENCE  OF  PATRICIA.  Lilian  BeU. 
Page.    111.,  i2mo,  $ijOO. 

A  story  of  life  and  society  in  Denver. 

THE  STRANGE  ADVENTURES  OF  MR.  MIDDLE- 
TON.    Wardon  A.  Curtis.    Stone.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

A  novel. 

THE  KEY  OF  PARADISE.  Sidney  Pickering.  Mac- 
millan.    i2mo,  $1.50. 

A  novel. 

THE  SOUTER'S  LAMP.  Hector  MacGregor.  Revell. 
i2mo,  $1.50. 

Sketches  of  Scottish  village  life. 

THE  SHUTTERS  OF  SILENCE.  G.B.Burgin.  Smart 
Set  Publishing  Co.    III.,  i2mo,  $1 .50. 

The  romance  of  a  Trappist. 
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857. — In  Rider  Haggard*s  CUopatra  is  a 
hymn  or  ode  to  Osiris,  with  the  refrain  :  **  Re- 
turn, Osiris,  to  thy  kingdom  old."  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  sung  or  chanted  as  part  of  a  relig- 
ious ceremony.  Were  the  lines  original  with 
Haggard,  or  are  they  a  translation  of  an  ancient 
£g>'ptian  ode?  T.  N. 


858. — I  have  seen  somewhere  a  piece  of  ad- 
vice to  one  who  aspired  to  be  a  proof-reader, 
half  serious  and  half  satirical,  and  I  should  like 
to  find  it  again.  M.  D. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  friend*s  scrap-book  fcr 
the  following,  which  may  be  what  you  seek.  It 
is  credited  to  the  Chicago  Tribune^  and  is  said 
to  have  been  written  in  answer  to  an  inquirer  : 

**  To  become  a  first-class  proof-reader  is  a 
very  easy  task — so  easy  that  the  wonder  is  that 
more  young  people  don*t  take  it  up  instead  of 
clerking  or  copying.  The  first  step  is  to  serve 
an  apprenticeship  at  printing,  which  will  enable 
the  student  to  discern  typographical  irregulari- 
ties. A  general  acquaintance  with  history, 
biography,  poetry,  fiction,  music,  geography, 
the  drama,  etc.,  is  important.  Politics  should 
have  attention,  for  you  must  be  able  to  identify 
every  man  who  has  followed  the  business,  from 
Cain  down  to  the  present  day.  No  matter 
whether  he  is  the  Premier  of  England,  or  the 
Caliph  of  Bagdad,  or  a  Bridgeport  *  terrier,* 
you  should  have  a  minute  knowledge  of  his  pub- 
lic and  private  life,  and  be  able  to  select  the 
proper  spelling  from  the  half-dozen  ways  the 
author  is  sure  to  employ.  Read,  ponder  and 
assimilate  Webster,  the  Bible,  Shakespeare, 
•  Anthon*s  Classical  Dictionary,'  *  Roget's  The- 
saurus,' *  Lippincott*s  Gazetteer,'  *  Hayden's 
Dictionary  of  Dates.*  the  cyclopaedias  of  Apple- 
ton,  Zell,  Johnson  and  others,  *  Bremisch-Nei- 
dersachsisches  Worterbuch,*  *Brandtke's  Slow- 
nik  dokladny  Jezyka  Polskiego  Neimieckgo,' 
and  any  other  works  of  a  solid  nature  that  hap- 
pen to  be  at  hand.  During  the  long  winter 
evenings  you  might  scoop  in  a  few  languages — 
say  Greek,  Latin,  F'rench,  Hebrew,  Russian, 
German,  Chinese,  Bohemian  and  Choctaw.  The 
business  is  learned  in  a  short  time  by  any  young 


man  with  a  little  perseverance,  and  affords  croo- 
stant  employment  (twelve  hours,  seven  days  a 
week)  at  a  liberal  compensation  ($20),  with  fre- 
quent honorable  mention.  When  you  have 
picked  up  the  rudiments  mentioned,  if  you  don't 
conclude  to  become  a  college  professor  at  $5,000 
a  year,  call  at  the  Tribune  office,  and  we  w31 
give  you  a  desk.  Our  present  proof-readers  are 
hardly  up  to  the  standard.'* 


859. — Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can 
complete  poem  entitled  "Mizpah"? 
gins  : 

'*  Go  thou  thy  way,  and  I  go  mine. 
Apart  vet  not  afar. 
Onlv  a  thin  veil  hangs  between 
Tne  pathway  where  wr  are.*' 


find 

It 


the 
be- 


c.   R.  w. 


860. — ^Will  you  kindly  tell  me  where  I  can 
find  the  poem  entitled  **  The  Little  Cure,"  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Drummond,  a  Canadian  poet  ?  Do 
you  know  whether  it  has  been  published  in  any 
magazine?  k.  c.  d. 


861. — I  wish  to  find   the   original   of  these 
lines : 

*^  Soon  or  late,  sardonic  fate 

With  man  against  himself  conspires ; 
Puts  on  the  mask  of  his  desires  ; 

Up  the  steps  of  Time  elate 
Leads  him  blinded  with  his  pride. 


And  gathering  as  he  ^es  along 
The  fuel  of  nis  suiade.'* 


R.   T. 


86a. — I  am  making  a  collection  of  quoted 
book-titles  and  their  sources,  and  have  a  long 
list  which  I  am  not  yet  able  to  verify.  Some 
of  this  list  I  am  not  sure  are  quoted,  but  when 
two  writers  use  a  rather  unusual  phrase,  I  think 
they  must  draw  it  from  a  common  source.  For 
instance,  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Campbell's  **  Beyond  the 
Hills  of  Dream,*'  Fiona  McLeod's  *•  From  the 
Hills  of  Dream,"  and  Emma  Wolf's  and  Alfred 
Hodder's  *'  Heirs  of  Yesterday."  I  should  feel 
obliged  if  you  or  any  reader  could  tell  me  the 
source  of  any  of  these  : 

**  Beyond  the  Hills  of  Dream  " — Mrs.  Camp- 
bell. 
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**  Krom  the  Hills  of  Dream** — Fiona  Mc- 
Lcod 

•*  Heirs  of  Yesterday  "—H odder  and  Wolf. 

**  That  Dome  in  Air  ** — John  Vance  Cheney. 

••  Bread  and  Cheese  and  Kisses" — B.  L.  Far- 
jeon. 

•*  Sweet  Nelly,  My  Heart's  Delight  **— Besant 
and  Rice. 

*•  All  in  a  Garden  Fair  " — Besant  and  Rice. 

"To  Call  Her  Mine  "-Besant. 

••  When  a  Man's  Sinjfle  "—J.  M.  Barrie. 

*'  The  Passing  Show  '* — Richard  Henry  Sav- 
age. 

*•  The  Complaining  Millions  of  Men  " — Ed- 
ward Fuller. 

*•  Our  Fathers  Have  Told  Us  "— Ruslcin. 

**  So  Near  and  Yet  So  Far" — Anonymous. 

"  The  Shape  of  Fear  **— ElU  W.  Peattie. 

M.    C.    A. 

'*  That  Dome  in  Air  "*  is  from  Coleridge's 
••  Kubla  Khan."  Wc  think  some  of  the  others 
are  titles  of  once  popular  songs.  . 

m 

863. — Where  is  the  passage  known  as  **  Rus- 
kin's  Creed  "  to  be  found  ?  It  begins  :  "  I 
trust  in  the  living  God,  Father  Almighty.^ 


t> 


F.    A. 


864.— (i)  Who   said,  "  The    fact  that  every 


traveler  speaks  of  Italy  as  the  second  country 
in  the  world  proves  that  it  is  in  reality  the 
first**? 

(2)  Who  said,  **Few  suspect  with  how  little 
wisdom  the  world  is  governed  "  ? 

(3)  And  who  said,  •*  We  are  governed  too 
much"?  T.  L. 

(i)  We  think  it  was  Mrs.  Jameson,  but  can- 
not locate  the  sentence. 

(2)  This  has  been  said  several  times,  in 
slightly  different  forms,  by  John  Selden,  by 
Count  Oxenstiern,  and  perhaps  first  of  all  by 
Pope  Julius  III. 

(3)  This  is  probably  a  variation,  or  intensifi- 
cation, of  a  favorite  saying  of  Turgot,  the 
French  statesman  :  "  Do  not  govern  the  world 
too  much." 


865  —I  believe  it  is  generally  understood  that 
in  Disraeli's  novel,  *'  Venetia,"  the  characters 
of  Lord  Cadurcis  and  Marmion  Herbert  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  poets  Byron  and 
Shelley.  Is  there  any  key  that  tells  who  the 
heroine,  Venetia  herself,  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent, or  whose  portraits  are  given  in  the  charac- 
ters of  Lord  and  Lady  Monteagle?  i.  K. 


If  SeeKin^  a  Home  and 


Profitable  Business 


INVESTIGATE  the  land  of  Manatee,  discovered  by  the  Seaboard 
in  1902.  The  most  exquisitely  beautiful  portion  of  Florida,  hereto- 
fore without  rail  facilities.  I'he  climate  is  delightful  the  year  round,  the 
atmosphere  salt  laden  and  perfumed  by  thousands  of  blossoming 
orange  trees.  Fruit  growing  or  trucking  there  pays  enormous  divi- 
dends, and  fortunes  are  easily  made.  Consumption  and  all  forms  of 
rheumatism  quickly  cured.  Special  low  rates  to  home-seekers.  Write 
for  the  Manatee  booklets.  If  interested  in  the  South  or  want  Southern 
property  of  any  kind  ask  for  the  Red  Book. 


J.  W.  WHITE,  aeneral Industrial  Agent 

PORTSMOUTH.  VA. 

SEABOARD       AIR        LINE        RAILWAY 

Pleate  mentioo  Tas  Lamp  in  writing  to  adTcrtiten. 
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Thomas 

Nelson 

Page 

The  first  volume  of 
Short  Stories  from  his  pen 
since  18^4 


Mr.  Page's 
best 


—W'asMngion 

Star. 


iireti 

in  tte 


"  He  belongs  to  the  old 
Virginiaquality;h  knows 
the  life  of  the  people,  he 
knows  the  negro  and  ren- 
ders his  dialect  perfectly; 
he  has  an  eye  for  the  pic- 
turesque, the  poetic  and 
the  humorous,  and  his 
style  shows  exquisite  taste 
and  skill." 

— Nashville  American. 


Edith 
Wharton 


—LUeratwt 
( London). 


of  jHan 

"Mrs.  Wharton  writes 
with  the  finished  ease  of 
the  skilled  craftsman  and 
with  the  feeling  and  dis- 
tinction of  an  artist.  Her 
imaginative  talent  is 
therefore  absolutely  at  her 
disposal,  a  force  which 
she  can  control  perfectly 
and  exploit  to  its  fullest." 
—Academy  (London). 


OTHER  FICTION   BY  MRS.  WHARTON 

SANCTUARV.  Itlniitrated 

THE  VALLEV  OF  DECISION 

CRUCIAL  INSTANCES 

THE  TOUCHSTONE 

THE  OREATER  INCLINATION 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


NEW  YORK 
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Mr.  Merriman's  Last  Novel 


By  HENRY   SETON   MERRIMAN 

Author  of'^Barlasb  of  (be  Guard,"  etc. 

THIS  story,  which  will  stand  with  the  finest  that  have  come  from  his 
pen,  was  completed  some  months  before  the  author's  death.  It  deals 
with  an  attempt  upon  the  French  throne  during  the  Presidency  of  the 
man  who  afterward  became  Napoleon  III.  The  period  was  romantic  to  a 
high  degree.  Many  Royalists  still  believed  that  the  son  of  Louis  XVI  and 
Marie  Antoinette  did  not  die  in  the  Temple,  and  the  author  shows  great 
ingenuity  in  connecting  him  with  a  mysterious  French  waif  who,  at  the  time 
of  the  Dauphin's  supposed  escape,  had  been  picked  up  adrift  off  the  coast 
of  France,  and  brought  up  in  an  English  fishing  village.  It  is  the  son  of 
this  waif,  a  young  fisherman  with  features  of  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Bourbon  type,  who,  eagerly  accepted  by  Royalists  as  the  heir  to  the  throne 
of  France,  is  the  hero  of  this  exciting  tale. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


NEW  YORK 
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"A   CAPITAL   BREEZY   SEA   T  Al.^"—New  Tork  Sun 

THE   FIRST   LONG   COMPLETE   NOVEL    BY 

JAMES  B.  CONNOLLY 

Author  of  ^^  Out  of  Gloucester'* 

"  These  daring  fishermen  would  rather  race  than  eat." 

— Chicago  Inter-Ocean 

"  If  you  love  the  tales  where  men  do  things  and  where  they  glory  in  reckless 
daring  for  very  love  of  it,  do  not  fail  to  read  *The  Seiners.'  It  is  the  best 
SEA  STORY  that  has  come  from  any  pen  for  many  a  long  day." 

— Brooklyn  Eagle 

"This  is  Mr.  Connolly's  first  long  novel,  and  it  carries  the  sails  easily.  In 
Tommy  Clancy  he  has  created  a  veritable  Mulvaney  of  the  Sea — a  man  of 
heart  and  infinite  resource,  with  an  endless  flow  of  amusing  palaver  to  hide 
his  deeper  feeUngs." — Collier^ s  Weekly. 


"ACTS  LIKE  AN  APPETIZER  ON  TIRED  NERVES" 

— Boston  Herald 

Cije  li|>  sea|>0  of  iStaitbe 

By    FRANCES    POWELL 

Author  of  "  The  House  on  the  Hudson " 

The  London  Athenceum  says: — 

"This  is  another  clever  and  thoughtful  book  by  the  amthor  of  ^ The  House  on  the 
Hudson.^  For  its  interest  and  charm,  which  are  undeniable,  it  depends  largely  on  its 
atmosphere.  ...  It  is  a  well-constructed  and  readable  tale  which  almost  reaches  distinction." 

The  New  York  Tribune  says: — 

"  A  clever  tale  of  mystery  .  .  .  handled  with  that  feeling  for  things  eerie  and  unex> 
pected  which  is  perhaps  Miss  Powell's  most  salient  gift." 

CEIARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS      ....      NEW  YORK 


f^ 
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-  JOHN    FOX,  Jr. 


NOW  IN  ITS  150th  thousand 


tlTlie  ilittle  ^bcpljerti  of 

iiingtiom  Come 

"Here  is  one  (an  American  novel)  that  beats  with  human  blood, 
and  if  we  were  to  fill  this  column  with  its  praise  we  could  do 
no  more  than  advise  you  to  read  it." — London  Morning  PosL 

Illustrat«a»  ^1.50 


CRITTENDEN 

"  A  fine  story,  a  stirring  story,  a  story  that  will  make  every  Southern  man  who  reads  it 
feel  like  taking  the  hand  of  John  Fox  in  a  grip  that  means  more  than  words." — Louisville 
Courier- Journal.  S1.50 

BLUE    GRASS    AND    RHODODENDRON 

"A  fine  open-air,  galloping  sort  of  book  by  a  Kentuckian  and  a  gentleman." — New 
York  Sun.  iiit^sti^at^a,  ^1.75  »«t 

NOTICE! 

WC  ANNOUNCE  THE  PURCHASE  FROM  MESSRS.  HARPER  A  BROTHERS 
OF  MR.  FOX'S  BOOKS  FORMERLY  PUBLISHED  BY  THAT  FIRM.  WE 
SHALL  REISSUE  THEM  THIS  AUTUMN  IN  A  NEW  EDITION,  BOUND 
IN    RED    CLOTH,    AS    FOLLOWS: 

Cl)e  i^entucMdUiS^     7L  CumlierlanD  PenDetta 

lamo.    01.35  xamo.    ^I*5t3 


H  :^ountatn  €uropa       i^ell  fer  t^artain 

zamo.    01.35  zamo.    01.  OO 


StMiM 


Mr.  Fox's  Forthcoming  Book.     Early  in  Autumn  we  shall  publish  his 

Cl)ti0tma0  ^e  on  lonesome 

A  volume  of  stories,  illustrated   in    color,  picturing   the  tragedy,  as  well 
as  the   pathos  and  humor,  of   life  in  and  near  the  Kentucky  Mountains. 
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SCRIBNER'S    NEW    FICTION 


"It  has  the  stir  and 
go  of  a  healthy  sporting 
blood." — N.  y.  Evening 
Post. 

*'As  if  I  was  looking 
at  some  great  race/' 

— Thomas  Walsh, 
Trainer, 


il>rabe  ji|eart0 


« 


Clever,  spirited,  and 
sympathetic." 

— The  OitiUol 


C( 


It  is  a  straight  iw 

to    I    shot    to   get  ihb 

book." 

— Clevdand  Leader, 


with  firoBtln>iMe,  $1.60 


XABT  TAPPAH  WBZOHT 
lAmo.  $1.50 


*'  A  powerful  story  of  American  Kfc." — N.  Y.  Eveniiig  Post. 

"  A  Btrikmg  and  powerful  work." — Baltimort  News. 

"  WUl  not  be  forgotten  soon  by  those  who  read  it." — N.  Y.  Smm. 

*  The  situations  are  powerful  and  contrdled." — The  Dial. 

"  Intense  human  interest  holds  one  to  the  last  paragraph." 

—St  UuisGUie-Di 


5Fort  :amttp 

By 

A.  T.   QtrZIXXB-OOUOH 

18mo.  $1.60 


"  A  fine  historical  novel." — Newark  Daily  Adverltser. 

"  His  note  is  distinctly  his  own.     It  is  a  note  of  gallant  romance,  of  hi^-heartpd  ad- 
venture, and  it  is  very  appealing." — New  York  TribitHc. 

"  No  one  can  gainsay  that  Mr.  Qmller^Coach  is  by  all  odds  its  (the  bistonca]  ncnf^ 
ablest  practitioner." — New  York  Evening  Post. 


of  €ternitp 

By 

BXAT&IX  DXXABXaT  LLOTD 

18mo.  $1.50 


"  There  is  quality  and  distinction." — New  York  Evening  Posi. 

"  A  story  decidedly  out  of  the  common." — New  York  Evening  MaS, 

*'  Instinct  with  individual  charm." — Chicago  Record-Hcraid. 

**  A  love  story  of  absorbing  interest." — Boston  Herald. 

"There  is  quality  and  distinction/'-^— -^«»  York  Evening  Post. 


0ancl)rontcon 

By 
HABOZ«D  BTBXZiX    MAOXATB 

lamo,  $1.50 


"  Mr.  Mackaye  seems  to  have  stepped  into  the  empty  shoes  of  Mr.  Frank  Stockton*' 

*'  It  is  a  merry,  mad,  Jules  Verne  conception  which  the  ingenious  author  has  eTolred.'^ 

"Jules  Verne  outdone." — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

"  This  is  an  irresistibly  funny  book,  hardly  «urpassed  by  Stockton's  happiest 

—ThaOweaoL 


l^eace  and  tl)e 

By 
AKNA  A.   XU>OXB« 

18mo.  $1.50 


"  As  fascinating  a  heroine  as  Dell  Talty  has  not  danced  her  way  across  the 
contemporary  fiction  for  a  long  while." — Boston  Transcript. 

"A  love  story  of  much  originality." — Army  and  Navy  Journal. 

"  All  of  the  characters  arc  living  people." — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

"  The  story  is  vivaciously  and  dramatically  tdd." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Cpntl)fa*0 
iaebellion 

B7 
A.  B.  THOVA8 

18mo,  $1.50 


"  Plenty  of  humor  and  much  spirit." — Philadelphia  Press. 

'  Unusually  entertaining." — The  Outlook 

**  A  fresher,  brighter  novel  was  never  written." — LoutsviUe  Courier-Journal. 

"  It  is  a  sweet-spirited,  jolly  story,  written  with  a  light  touch  and  a  healthful 
life." — Chicago  Record-Herald, 
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SCRIBNER'S   NEW  IMPORTAriONS 

« 

POINTS  OF  THE  HORSE 

A  Treatise  on  the  Conformation,  Movements,  Breeds  and  Evolution  of  the  Horse  By  M.  Horace  Hayes,  F.  R. 
C.V.S.     lUuitrated  with  658  reproductions  of  Photographs  \>y  the  author  and  others,  and  by  drawings. 

Third  Edition  J  Enlarged.     Royal  8  vo,  |]  0.00  nr/.  

The  standard  authority  on  all  questions  relative  to  Horses. 

BAEDEKER'S  UNITED  STATES 

With  an  Excursion  into  Mexico.  THIRD  EDITION,  Completely  Revised  and  Enlarged.  With  maps  and 
illustrations.      $^, So  net. 

The  Handbook  to  the  United  States  has  been  very  thoroughly  revised  and  practically  rewritten  under  the 
direction  of  J.  F.  Muirhead,  the  original  compiler,  and  extended  100  pages  by  the  imperative  addition 
of  material  of  great  value.     This  makes  it  even  a  greater  necessity  than  heretofore,  both  for  the  traveller, 

the  student,  and  the  business  man. 

■  •  »•  - 

Also,  BAEDEKER'S  GUIDE  BOOKS.     Utcst  Editions 

Illustrated  with  numerous  Maps,  Plans,  Panoram  s  and  views.     All  prices  net, 
Charles  Scribner*s  Sons,  Sole  Agents  for  America.     List  on  application. 

IN  ENGLISH  HOMES 

The  Internal  Character,  Furniture,  and  Adornments. of  some  of  the  Most  Notable  Houses  of 
England.  Historically  depicted  from  photographs  specially  taken  by  Charles  Latham.  With  4 1  z  beau- 
tiful illustrations.     4to,  {^15.00  «^/. 

A  superb  book,  profusely  illustrated,  displaying  the  interiors  of  many  of  England* s  most  beautiful  and 
historic  houses,  and  providing  a  wealth  of  illustration  for  the  architect,  decorator,  and  lover  of  artistic 
surroundings. 

OLD  CLOCKS  AND  WATCHES 

And  their  Makers.  Being  an  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Different  Styles  of  Clocks  and  Watches 
of  the  past,  in  England  and  Abroad.  By  F.  J.  Britten.  Second  Edition,  much  enlarged.  With  700  illus- 
trations.    Thick  8vo,  $7.50  net, 

nSHING 

Fishing.  Edited  by  Horace  G.  Hutchinson.  {Jbe  *^ Country  Life  "  Library  of  Sport,)  With  numerous 
illustrations.      2  vols.      8vo,  $7  50  net, 

THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

A  Political,  Geog^phical,  Ethnographical,  Social  and  Commercial  History  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  and 
its  Political  Dependencies,  By  John  Foreman,  F.R.G.S.  Second  Edition,  Ke'vised  and  Enlarged,  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.      8vo,  $5.00. 

THINGS  JAPANESE 

Beings  Notes  on  Various  Subjects  connected  with  Japan,  for  the  Use  of  Travellers  and  Others.  By  Basil  Hall 
Chamberlain.     Fourth  £xiition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.   8vo,  $4.00  net. 

THINGS  CHINESE 

Or  Notes  Connected  with  China.  By  J.  Dyer  Ball,  M.R.  A.S.,  H.M.  Civil  Service,  Hongkong.  Fourth  Edition. 
Revised  and  Enlarged.   8vo,  $4.00  net, 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'  S  SONS,  New  York 


and  H.  L.  Brown. 


Mr.  Tobin's  Portraits  in  G)lor 

IN 

THE  LAMP 

^Spleodkl  portraits  in  color.''— New  York  Globe. 

JANUARY.— CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON 
**  The  belt  pictun  we  have  wen  of  Charlet  Dana  Gibton.** 
— -&9  FroMcitco  Ckr^nicU. 

FEBRUARY.— HENRIK  IBSEN 
'<  The  belt  pretentation  <^  the  man  we  have  yet  seen.*' — 
Ntw  Ttk  Evening  Pp$i, 

MARCH.— RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 
**  It  li  certainly  the  woik  of  a  matter  of  portnuture.** — New 
TT^rk  Eveming  Aiai/, 

APRIL.— CHARLES  W.  ELIOT         % 
*^  An  admuaUe  portrut  in  colon.  *  * — CharlatoHy  8,  C  News 
&  Cutrier, 

MAY.— JOHN  RUSKIN 
<'One  of  Thk  Lamp*!  moit  attnctive  fcaturei.** — New 
York  Ghht. 

JUNE.— ARTHUR  TWINING  HADLEY 
"Aftrikingieatinneof  the  June  i8iuc.**—iV«wtffi(,  N,J,  Call, 

JULY.— EDWIN  MARKHAM 
<<A  capita  portnUt   of  Edwm   Markham.**— iV«tp    York 
Enfewing  Pest. 

AUGUST.— HAMILTON  WRIGHT  MABIE 
"  An  attnctiYe  frmtitpiece.** — To/edo  Blade, 

THE  LAMP 

15  C«ts  a  Copy,  $iJ50  a  Year 

Charles  Scribner^s  Sons 

J55  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  Y. 


POSTER  PORTRAITS 

By  PENRHYN  8TANLAW8 
and  ERNEST  HASKELL 

Theao  MnlqiM  poster  portraKa  In  oolora  are  carefully 
n«ounte<f  on  extra  heavy  steel  grey  and  oboeolate'oolored 
boards,  9  x  12  Inoheei  and  sold  separately  at  SO  eents  saoh, 
postpaid* 

NOW  READY 


OR.  HENRY  van  DYKE 
RICHARD  HARDINQ  DAVIS 


HAMILTON  W.  MABIE 
J.  M.  BARRIE 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York 


DO  YOU 
WRITE  ? 


Ixtftruction'by  mail  in  literary 

composition. 
Courses  suited  to  all  needs. 
Revision,  criticism  and  sale  of 

MSS. 
Send  for  circular  (K) 

BDITORIAL  BUREAU 
M  W.  47TH  ST..  N.  Y. 


The  Nation 


Was  established  in  1865  ^  ^  weekly  review  of  literature,  science,  art  and  politics,  and  its  editor- 
ial management  has  been  unchanged  from  the  first.  It  is  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  complete  in- 
dependence. The  list  of  more  than  two  hundred  contributors  includes  most  of  the  leading 
names  in  literature,  science,  art,  philosophy  and  law  in  this  country,  and  many  of  corresponding 
eminence  abroad.  The  Nation  presents  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  the  world's  curried 
history,  with  impartial  comments  on  questions  which  should  occupy  the  attention  of  intelligent 
men.  To  the  scholar,  the  student,  the  thinker,  and  to  all  professional  men,  it  is  confidently 
recommended  as  an  aid  to  soimd  thinking. 

ITS  DEPARTMENTS  ARE: 

THB  WBBK*    Brief  commentt  00  the  most  important  current  events,  domestic  and  foreign. 

BDrrORIAL  AND  MISCELLANBOU5  ARTICLES.    Careful  and  moderate  discussion  of  prominent  poUdcal  and 
social  topics. 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.    I^m  an  quarters  of  the  globe,  by  intelligent  and  trustworthy  obscrms. 

OCCASIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE.    Letters  to  the  editor  on  erery  subject  germane  to  the  scope  of  the  paper. 

NOTES.    Short  paragraphs,  chiefly  on  literary,  scientific,  musical  and  dramatic  topics. 

REVIEWS  OP  BOOKS.    By  sble  writers  snd  scholars  (mainly  specialists)  of  both  hemispheres. 

PINE  ARTS*    Competent  criticism  of  ait  exhibitions  and  works  of  art,  the  drama,  etc. 


SubscfipPum,  $3.00  a  Year^  postpaid.    Shorter  term  at  a  proportionate  rate. 
NOS.  206  TO  210  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Please  mention  The  Lamp  in  writing  to  adrertiiers. 
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THE    LAMP 

A  REVIEW  AND  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  LITERATURE 


CONTENTS    FOR   OCTOBER,  1904 


Woodrow  Wilson 

Drawn  from  life  by  George  T.  Tobin. 
Thompson  the  Confederate 

A  sketch  of  the  editor  of  the  Soutbfru  Literary  CMesienger, 

James  Hogg 

Fielding  for  the  Girl  of  Eighteen 

The  Zola  of  Anglo-American  Appreciation 

With  many  illuslrations. 

Some  Bits  of  Old  Chelsea  .... 

An  account  of  a  recent  visit  to  Carlyle's  house. 

The  Color-Prints  of  Japan  .         .        •        . 

Tate  Wilkinson's  Mirror 

With  reproductions,  facsimiles,  etc. 


ClntrUs  ^Marshall  Craves 

Illustrated. 

Arthur  Symom  , 
/.  M.  BuUocb   . 
IValiif  LitileJUId      . 

Caroline  Tickuor 

IV,  G.  Tincomhe-Firnandti 
Ralph  Bergengren 

John  Fitiley 


Letters  and  Life 

Reviewing  Richardson's  *'  Vacation  Days  in  Greece  "  and  Sanbo'm's  "  New  Hampshire. 

The  Rambler         .......  •  • 

Literary  note  and  comment.     Illustrated. 

The  Irish  Literary  Revival  ....       Frank  fVeitenhamp/ 

A  contribution  to  literary  bibliography. 

Two  Books  of  the  Far  East  ....        Prof.  Joseph  AT.  Goodrich 

A  Review  of  Murdock's  "  A  History  of  Japan  During  the  Century  of  Early 
Foreign  Intercourse,"  and  Campbell  s  "  Formosa  Under  the  Dutch.  ' 

The  Literary  Querist  Rossiter  fobnson 
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The  Nation 


Was  established  in  1865  as  a  weekly  review  of  literature,  science,  art  and  politics,  and  its  edit-off- 
ial  management  has  been  unchanged  from  the  first.  It  is  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  complete  ia- 
dependence.  The  list  of  more  than  two  hundred  contributors  includes  most  of  the  fcadiug 
names  in  literature,  science,  art,  philosophy  and  law  in  this  country,  and  many  of  corresponding 
eminence  abroad.  The  Nation  presents  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  the  world's  cunied 
history,  with  impartial  comments  on  questions  which  should  occupy  the  attention  of  intellig«»  j 
men.  To  the  scholar,  the  student,  the  thinker,  and  to  all  professional  men,  it  is  confides  j> 
recommended  as  an  aid  to  sound  thinking. 

ITS  DEPARTMENTS  ARE: 

THE  WHEK,     Brief  comments  on  the  mo«t  important  current  events,  domestic  and  foreign. 

EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES.    Careful  and  moderate  discussion ol  protmneat  pc^tkal  uM 

social  topics. 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.     From  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  by  intelligent  and  trustworthy  obser^w*. 
OCCASIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE.    Letters  to  the  editor  on  every  subject  germane  to  the  scope  of  ^ 

NOTES.     Short  paragraphs,  chiefly  on  Hterary,  scientific,  musical  and  dramatic  topics. 
REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS.     By  able  writers  and  scholars  (mainly  specialists)  of  both  hemispheret. 
FINE  ARTS.     Competent  criticism  of  Ait  exhibitions  and  works  of  art,  the  drama,  etc. 


Subscription,  $3.00  a  Year,  postpaid.    Shorter  term  at  a  proportiatkUe  rate. 
NOS.  206  TO  210  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Please  mention  The  Lamp  in  writing  to  advertisers. 


A     FEW     OF 


J.    B.    LIPPINCOTT    COMPANY'S 


FALL     BOOKS 


TKe  True  Henry  Clay- 
By  JOSEPH  M.  ROGERS 
The  new  volume  of  the  "True  Bi<^raphies,"  which  have 
been  the  most  successful  series  of  their  kind  ever  published. 

Illustrated,    lamo.    Decorated  cloth,  Sa.oo  net 
Hidf-niorocco,  (9.00,  net.  Postage,  14  cents  extra 

Love's  Labour'a  Lost 

By  HORACE  HOWARD  FURNESS,  A,  M.,  LL.  D. 
A  new  volume   in  this  most  scholarly   of  all   editions  of 
Shakespeare's  plays. 

Vwionim  Edition,     Large  8vo.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  $4.00  net: 

Tliree-quarter  morocco,  S5  00  net  per  volume; 

postage  exlrn. 

Cats  by  tKe  Way 


By  SARAH  E.  TRUEBLOOD 

All  about  cati — 
(he  pxissy  of  the 
fireEide,  the 
kitchen  and  sit> 
ting' room    cush- 


Modern  Industrial  Progress 

By  C.  H.  COCHRANE 
Telli  of  the  making  of  sky-scrapers,  of  armor-pUie, 
of  the  greal  guna,  discovery  and  application  of  the 
principles  of  wireless  telegraphy,  etc.  Profusely 
and  beautifully  illustrated  with  reproduclions  from 
photographs. 

HI.    Dccsnlcd  clot  I,  Sj.ao  nal : 
P..lne„tr. 

Dusiness 

By  L.  Lev.  MATTHEWMAN 
A  book  of  epigrams,  by  the  author  of  «Crank- 
iuns,"  in  an  entirely  new  vein.  Fifty  full-page 
drawings  and  many  smaller  sketches  by  Tom 
Fleming. 

lima.    Decnrmted  clolh.  )<.oo  ott. 


By  die  luthor  of  "Jack  Raymond,' 

. Olive  Latham 


FICTION 

"  The  Gadfly,"  Ne*  Fittion 

Ne'w-  Samaria 

I.  Clatli,  )■.(■>.         lUMTUed  hr  WINFIBLD  3.  LUKBN 


iS.  WEIR  MITCHELL 
d.  Si.ga 


A  Btw  Borel  \^  WILSOH  BAKRETT 

NCVEB-NEVER  LAND 

laaw.    DtcorMcd  dolb.  Si-so. 

A   hinalBC  litU*  Ion  itorjr  bf 

KALPH    HENKY    BARBOUK 

HlTTY  or  THE  KOSflS 

iHTLfSfM. 


DMontod  chMh,  In 


HanoT  oT  Scfra  Uft 


bT  VertMck  wd  olbcn.    Cloth,  Si. 90. 

Bf  the  muihor  of"  Dcfincnllon.'* 

MORGANATIC 

Bjr  MAX  HORPAU.    laoM.    DM»ntod 
cloth,  •■■so. 


AbookforBoT- 

Br  HOWARI 

atcd  cloth,  ti. 


THE.  CHALLONERS 

Br  E.  F.  BENSON,    laoio.     Decoratfd 
clOih.  f  i.so- 

SIGN  or  THE  cross"" 

Cloth,  jsccnia. 

A  iote  BiHT  of  Ntw  Oi)c»i  \>j 

AN  ANGEL  BY  BREVET 

FtoDdiplece  bf  Reantll.     iimo.    Clotb, 
ti-go 

CHRONICLES  OF^DON  Q."'"" 

■3ino.  Decorated  clalh.  Si. go. 

ISLE  or  BLACn  FIRE 


Publishers:      J.       B.       LIPPINCOTT      CO.       PHILADELPHIA 


Pleau  meDtioQ  Thi 


NOTEWORTHY     FICTION 


By  MARIE  CORELLI,  author  of  "The  Master  Christian,"  etc 

God's  Good  Man 

A  Simple  Love  Story 

Miss  Corelli's  new  novel  is  a  story  of  pure  love  and  faith,  after  the  style  of  "  Thclnuu 

iimoj  cloth,  1^1.50 


By  GEORGE  BARR  McCUTCHEON,  author  of  "Graustark,"  etc. 

Beverly  of  Graustark 

The  book  is  equal  to  ''  Graustark  "  in  point  of  execution  and  interest. 
Illustrated  in  color  by  Harrison  Fisher.     i2mo,  II1.50. 


EMILY  POST'S 

The  Flight  o£  a  Moth 

An  altogether  delightful  story  of  modern 
society.  The  author  is  thoroughly  at  home 
in  this  field.  i2mo,  cloth,  ^1.50. 

AMELIA  E.  BARR'S 

Belle  of  Bowling  Green 

Another  novel  of  early  New  York  by 
Mrs.  Barr.  It  possesses  a  strong  historical 
interest.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  $1.50. 


HAMBLEN  SEARS* 

A  Box  of  Matches 

An  ingenious    plot ;   much  unexpected 
incident ;   unflaggingly  vivacious  in  style. 


Illustrated. 


i2mo,  ;^i.50 


MAX  PEMBERTON'S 

Beatrice  of  Venice 

A  stirring  story,  laid  amid  the  exciting 
scenes  preceding  the  surrender  of  Venice 
to  Napoleon.       Illustrated.   i2mo,  |!i.50. 


JEROME  K.  JEROME'S 

Tommy  &  Co. 

In  the  light  and  humorous  vein  charac- 
teristic of  the  author  of  "  Three  Men  in 
a  Boat."    Illustrated.  i2mo,  $1.50. 


E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM'S 

The  Betrayal 

An  advance  on  this  well-known  author's 
previous  work.  The  plot  is  daring  and 
intricate.     Illustrated.  i2mo,  ^^1.50. 


GRACE  DENIO  LITCHFIELD'S 

The  Letter  ^'D^' 

An  unusual  story ;   interesting  and  ab- 
sorbing.    Will  create  a  great  deal  of  dis- 

i2mo,  cloth,  1^1.50. 


cussion. 


JOHN  OXENHAM'S 

Hearts  in  Exile 

Critics  consider  this  the  most  promising 
book  Mr.  Oxen  ham  has  written. 

Illustrated.  i2mo,  §1.50. 


DoDD,  Mead  and  Company 

PUBLISHERS FIFTH    AVENUE NEW  YORK 
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HOLIDAY  AND  GIFT  BOOK5 


THE  LOVE  OF  AZALEA  By  Onoto  Watanna 

A  charming  tale  of  a  Japanese  maid  and  an  Ameri-  Author  of  a  <<  Japanese  Nightin- 

can.     Aptly  called  <*a  beautiful  prose  poem.**  g^dc,*'  etc. 

Illustrated  by  a  Japanese  artist.      8vo,  net,  $2.00 

LOVE  FINDS  THE  WAY  By  Paul  Leicester  Ford 

Mr.  Ford's  story  is  laid  in  the  same  ncriod  as  his  Author    of    << Janice    Meredith,'* 

Janice  Meredith."      It  has  dainty  wit  and  inimitable  < 'Wanted:  a  Matchmaker,"  etc. 

cleverness.  Illustrated  in  photogravure.      8vo,  $2.00 

LFL'   GAL  By  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar 

Containing  negro  lullabies  and  songs  about  children  Author      of     '*  When       Malindy 

Thoroughly  representative   of  Mr.    Dunbar's   best  Sings,"  etc. 

work.  Illustrated  by  the  Hampton  Camera  Club.      8vo,  net,  $1.50. 

NATURE  AND  CULTURE  By  Hamilton  Wright  nabie 

A  new  and  handsome  edition  of  one  of  the  most  pop-  Author  of  "Under  the  Trees.*' 

ular  of  Mr.  Mabie's  books.  Illustrated,  8vo,  net,  $2.00 

OUR  FRIEND,  THE  DOQ  By  riaurice  naeterlinck 

Marks   as   high   a    level   of    literary   excellence   as  Author  of  <<  The  Double  Garden" 

Maeterlinck  has  yet  attained.  **  Wisdom  and  Destiny,"  etc. 

Illustrated  by  Paul  J.  Meylan.      i6mo,  net,  $1.00 

SCROGQINS  By  John  Uri  Lloyd 

A  study  of  character,  told  with  the  author's  keen  Author  of  «<  Red -Head,"  "String- 

insight  into  human  nature.  town  on  the  Pike,"  etc. 

Illustrated  by  Reginald  Birch.      8vo,  $1.50 

FAMOUS  WOMEN  Described  by  Great  Writers  By  Esther  Singleton 

The  impressions    which  great    men   have   expressed  Author  of  <«  Historic  Buildings," 

concerning  the  famous  women  of  the  world.  etc. 

Fully  illustrated.      8\o,  net,  $1.60 

NAUTICAL  LAYS  OF  A  LANDSMAN    By  Wallace  Irwin 

A  new  volume  of  Mr.  Irwin's  extremely  clever  and  Author  of  <«  The  Love  Sonnets  of 

amusing  nonsense  jingles.  a  Hoodlum,"  etc. 

lUustnited  by  Peter  Newell,  izmo,  net,  $1.00 

THE  POET'S  CORNER  By  Max  Beerbohm 

Another  of  Max  Beerbohm' s  portfolios  of  eccentric  caricatures  of  celebrities. 

Illustrated  in  color.      Flat  quarto,  net,  $1  50 

DoDD,  Mead  and  Company 

PUBLISHERS FIFTH   AVENUE NEW   YORK 
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Most  Interesting  Neigy  FictioiV 

LILIAN  BELL,  author  of  "  Hope  Lonng,"  "Abroad  with  the  Jimmies/*  etc.    ^1.50 

AT  HOME  WITH  THE  JAKDINE^ 

{PuhliskeJ  Sept.  ist) 

Lilian  Bell  has  created  in  fiction  the  perfect  type  of  the  American  GirJ ;  and  this,  her  latest,  is 
undoubtedly  her  very  cleverest  novel. 

ARTHUR  MORRISON,  author  of  ''  The  Red  Triangle,"  etc.  ^1.50 

THE  GREEN  DIAMOND 

{Publubtd  Sepi.  ixt^ 

The  story  of  the  stealing  of  <'The  Eye  of  Goona** — a  wonderful  Indian  diamond—is  the  author's 
masterpiece  of  detective  fiction,  and  will  hold  you  absorbed  in  its  fascinating  mystery. 

RIDGWELL  CULLUM,  author  of  "  The  Story  of  the  Foss  River  Ranch/'  with 
illustrations  by  Charles  Livingston  Ball.  ^i-50 

THE  HOUND  FROM  THE  NORTH 

{Just  Published) 
A  remarkable  story  of  adventure  in  the  Canadian  Far  West  and  the  Klondike,  where  nuin  is  £kc 
to  face  with  Nature  and  the  vital  struggle  for  existence. 

G.  SIDNEY  PATERNOSTER  ^1.50 

THE  MOTOR  PIRATE 

With  frontispiece  and  cover  design  by  Blanche  ilcflanus.  Fourth  Edition 

A  remarkably  clever  Automobile  Detective  Story. 

MORLEY    ROBERTS,    author   of  "The   Promotion   of  the 
Admiral."  li^SO 

RACHEL  MARR 

{Fourth  Printimg) 
«  Strong  as  the  winds  and  waves  are  strong,  and  unregardful  as  they  of  mean  barriers.** — Chicago 
Record-Herald, 

STEPHEN  CONRAD  fi.oo 

THE  SECOND  MRS.  JIM 

{Third  Editini^ 
<«  Worth  as  many  Mrs.  Wiggses  as  could  be  crowded  into  the  Cabbage  Patch." — Phila.  Press, 

ROBERT  NEILSON  STEPHENS,  author  of  "An  Enemy  to  the  King,"  "  Philip 
Win  wood,"  etc.  (Sixth  Printing,^  jSi^SO 

THE  BRIGHT  FACE  OF  DANGER 

"Easily  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  season." — Chicago  Tribune, 

CHARLES  G.  D  ROBERTS,  author  of  "  The  Kindred  of  the  Wild,"  etc.      |i.oo 

THE  WATCHERS  OF  THE  TRAILS 

{jrd  Large  Printimg) 

Mr.  Roberts*  s  Animal  Classics  need  no  introduction  or  commendation.     They  are  the  best.     AH 
critics  yield  hi<n  pre-eminence  in  his  chosen  iield  of  literature. 

L.  C.  PAGE  &i  COMPANY      ....      Boston 
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Popular  Issues,  FaJl  1904 

•Some  Interesting  TiexJeli   ^ooK,  ^etos  for  the   Coming  Se<Mon 


T 


HE  PROSPECTOR — the  new  work  by 
the  popular  author  of  *'  The  Sky  Pilot,"  promises  to  be 
the  book  event  of  the  season.    Entering  a  new  section 


R.QLlph  Connor 

$1.50 


of  country  for  plot  and  scene,  the  author  fully  sustains  his  reputation,  and  undoubtedly  will  add  to  his 
already  large  number  of  admirers. 


TXOCTOR    LUKE    OF     THE  i 

^^    LABRADOR — the  first  complete  novel  by     I 


Nornia.n  DuncoLn 

$1.50 


Norman  Duncan  retains  all  of  the  charm  and  subtlety 


which  have  made  his  magazine  stories  of  the  Newfoundland  folk  so  popular.    Strong,  simple,  sincere,  it 
^oes  to  the  '*  human  heart  by  which  we  live." 


D 


ENIZENS  OF  THE  DEEP— i.  by 

the  author  of  '*  The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot,"  etc.    What 
Thompson  Seton  has  done  for  land  animals  Mr.  Bullen 


FraLnk  T.  B\illei\ 

Net  $1.75 


does  for  the  dwellers  of  the  sea.  The  fascination  of  his  style,  added  to  his  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
lives  and  habits,  make  the  book  intensely  interesting— 'more  so  because  of  our  lack  of  knowledge  of  this 
subject. 

Y    ITTLE  MISS  DEE— <«  uniform  .»,i.   I         Roswell  Field 


'in    uniform    style 


with  *'The  Bondage  of  Ballinger,"  is  a  delightful  New 
England  tale  which  exhibits  a  development  in  Mr.  Field's 


lUustrated*  $1.25 


power  as  a  moralist.     It  makes  an  appeal  alike  to  heart  and  mind  ;  yet,  so  simply  is  the  story  told,  that 
it  contains  all  the  elements  of  great  popularity. 


c 


HILDREN  OF  THE  FOREST 

— a  story  of  Indian  love  by  one  whose  name  is  intimately 
connected  with  life  among  the  Indians  of  the  Canadian 


Egerton  R.  Young 

lUustraLted,  $1.25  Net 


provinces,  ensures  not  only  a  work  of  thrilling  interest  but  one  full  of  reliable  character  study.    His 
earlier  works,  *'  My  Dogs  in  the  Northland,"  **  On  the  Indian  Trail,"  etc.,  haye  already  won  much  favor. 


T 


HAT  SWEET  STORY  OF  OLD 

— A  Life  of  Christ  for  Young  People,  is  a  well-illustrated 
▼olume,  containing  the  ever  new  life  of  Christ  retold. 


MetrgaLret  E.  SoLAgster 

Ill\jatr«Lted»  $1.25 


The  large  expectation  created  by  this  favorite  author's  name  on  the  title  page  Is  fully  sustained  in  the 
work  itself.     It  is  a  charming  narrative  for  all  readers,  young  or  old. 


I 


F  I  WERE  A  GIRL  AG  AIN— i.  a  voi. 

ume  that  will  appeal  strongly  to  feminine  readers.    The 
book  has  tinted  border  designs  throughout,  and  is  a  hand- 


Lucy  E«  Keeler 

$1.00  Net 


•ome  gift  book,  similar  to  Margaret  £.  Sangster'i  '*  Winsome  Womanhood,"  which  has  attained  such 
f  reat  popularity. 


LITTLE  R.OYALTI£S is  a  unique  vol- 
ume of  stories  about  the  child  rulers  of  Europe,  written 
for  the  children  of  the  rulers  of  America.    Fully  illus- 
trated from  rare  old  prints  and  noted  paintings. 

ART  GIFT  BOOKS — a  new  series  of  taste, 
fully  prepared  presentation  volumes.     Each  page  is 
decorated  by  original  drawings  for  sketches  In  two 
colors.    With  frontispiece.    Artistically  bound  in  new  scenic 
photo  style  boards. 

1.  GWEN:  the  Famous  Canyon  Story  from  "The  Sky  Pilot. 

2.  DIVIDED:  A  Story  Based  on  Jean  Ingelow's  Poem. 


IseLbel  McDougOLll 

Illustrated,  $1.25 


Ra.lph  Connor 
ClatroL  E.  LaL\ighlin 

Art.  Boarda»  E^acK  75o.  Net 


•• 
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PUTNJM'S     NEW  BOOKS 


The  United  States  1607-1904 

A  HUtory  of  Three  Centuries  of  Progress  in  Population,  industry.  Commerce,  and 

Civilization. 

By  WlLLIAil  E5TABR00K  CHANCELLOR  and  FLETCHER  WILLIS  HEWES 

In  SO  pafti  (each  cooiplete  in  one  volume  and  lokl  scpafately).    Part  L    COLONIZATION,  (607-I697. 
NOW  READY.    8vo,  with  )50  maps  and  dlagrami  (many  in  colocs).    Net  $3.50. 

The  record  of  the  settlement  of  the  twelve  English  colonies  of  the  17th  Centxiry,  preceded 
by  a  brief  review  of  the  period  of  discovery  and  settlement. 


Portraits  of  the  1 7th 
Century 

Historic  and  Literary 

By  C.  A.  SAINTE-BEUVE 
Translated  by  Katharine  T.  Wormeley 

Two  paHs,  8vo,  with  aboist  30  illisstrationa.    Sold 
separately,  each,  $2.50  net 

These  brilliant  essays  include  as  subjects 
many  of  the  most  notable  persons  in  the  history 
and  literature  of  France  of  the  17th  Century. 


Narragansett  Bay 

its  Historic  and  Romantic  Associatioiis  and 

Picturesque  Setting 
By  EDQAR  MAYHEW  BACON 
Author  of  '*  The  Hudson  River  from  Ocean  to  Sooioep* 


Larffe  8vo,  with  50  dfawinfl«  by  tlie  atstlior  Mnd  iw- 

Netlc 


merous  photographs.    Net  ^3.50y  Carriage  25 

Mr.  Bacon  presents  in  a  form  similar  to  his 
**  Hudson  River,"  another  volume  emphasizing 
the  unique  beauty,  the  great  historic  interest,  and 
the  legendary  charm  of  Rhode  Island's  noble  bay. 


Literary  Landmarlcs 

Of  tlie  Scottisli  Universities 

By  LAURBNCB  HUTTON 

8vo,  proftssely  illustrated 

A  handsomely  illustrated 
volume  telling  of  the  associa- 
tions that  have  grown  up 
around  the  famous  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  Scotland. 


Wellington 

Soldier  and   Statesman  and 

tlie  Revival  of  the  Military 

Power  of  England 

By  W.  O'CONNOR  flORRIS 

Author  of  «*  Napoieon/*  *«  Hannibal " 
etc. 

No.  38  in  THE  HEROES  OF 
THE  NATIONS  J2mo,  il- 
lustrated, net  $1.35.    Half 
leather,     net     $1.60. 
(Postage  15  cents-) 


The  South  American 
Republics 

By  W.  H.  DAWSON 
Late  Sac*y  American  Leratloa,  Brazil 

In  two  parts,  Nos.  67-^  In  THE 

STORY  OF  THE  NATIONS. 

Each,   illustrated,    net   $1.35 

Part  L     Afsfentina,    Parmc«ay, 


Ururuay,  BrazIL 
art  U.     ~ 


Part  IL  Bolivia,  Chile,  Pens, 
Ecuador,  Venezuela,  Gofomhiat 
and  Panama. 


Jiu-Jitsu  Combat  Tricks 

By  H.  IRVING  HANCOCK 
Author  of  "Japanese  Physical  Training."  etc. 

l2mo^  with  32  illustrations  from  life.    Net  $125.    By 

mail  $135 
Mr.  Hancock  presents  a  long  series  of  ad- 
vanced and  highly  scientific  feats  of  attack  and 
defence  that  are  practiced  by  Japanese  experts 
in  Jiu-jitsu. 


Indian  Life 

in  Town  and  Country 
By  HERBERT  COflPTON 

12mo,  illustrated.    Net  $1.20.    Bymail$l«3QL 

The  first  issue  of  a  companion  series  to  OUR 
EUROPEAN   NEIGHBORS,  which  wiU 
chide  volumes  on  Japan,  China,  etc. 


m- 


By  MYRTLE  REED 

The  Master's  Violin 

12mo,  very  daintily  printed  and  bound*    Net  $1.50. 

A  captivating  love-story  written  in  Miss  Reed's  happiest  vein.  The  thousands  who  have 
enjoyed  the  gentle  humour  and  delicate  sentiment  of  "  Lavender  and  Old  Lace  "  will  find  the 
same  qualities  expressed  in  "  The  Master's  Violin." 


NEW  YORK       G.    P.    PUTNAM'S    SONS        LONDON 
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Henry  Holt  &  Company, 

PUBLISHERS,    29    West   23d    Street,   NEW   YORK    CITY. 


Have  Ready: 


Sinclair's  THE  DiViNE  FiRE. 


$1.50.     (Jujt  Published, ) 


The  life  and  loves  of  a  cockney — the  son  of  a  cockney — who  became  a  real  poet  and  fell  in  with  many  sorts  of  people, 
high  and  low,  artistic  and  philistine.  The  author  shows  sincerity,  humor,  and  penetration.  The  scenes  are  chiefly  in 
London  and  in  English  country  houses. 

Loomis's  MORE  CHEERFUL  AMERICANS.  11.25.     {Just  Published.) 

Illustrated  by  Florence  ScovelShinn,  Fanny  Y.  Cory,  F.  R.  Gruger,  and  May  W.  Watkins. 

The  author *s  ** Cheerful  Americans"*  is  already  in  its  seventh  printing.  In  this  new  book  he  tells  merry  tales  of  Ameri- 
cans who  succeeded  under  obstacles  and  of  others  who  were  cheerful  even  in  Siberia.  He  gently  satirizes  golf,  popu- 
lar songs,  labor  unions,  and  many  other  things,  and  winds  up  with  a  burlesque  skeleton  of  the  popular  historical  novel. 

Canfield's  FEROY  THE  GUIDE,  and   liis   Moral  and   Instructive   Lies  about 

Beasts,  Birds  and  Fislies.     With  some  fifty  sketches  by  Albert  D.  Blashfield.     $1.50. 

These  'Mies'**  do  not^ stretch  the  credulity  much  harder  than  some  of  the  serious  stories  of  animal  intelligence.  The 
sketches  by  Albert  D.  Blashfield  ably  assist  the  author  in  smashing  the  verities. 

"Amusing  and  diverting  beyond  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  read  in  a  long  while. — Public  Opinion. 

Bacon's  (Joiin  H.)  PURSUIT  OF  PHYLLIS. 

A  genial,  humorous  romance  of  travel  in  England,  France,  China,  and  Ceylon. 

*' Crisply  written,  and  the  thread  of  plot  is  original  in  design  and  well  carried  out.*" — Brooklyn  Eagle, 

Quiclc's   ALADDIN   &  CO. 

2nd  printing  of  a  tale  of  love  and  a  land-boom. 


I1.25. 


I1.50. 


N.  Y,  Sun: — *'  .  .  .But  particularly  we  find  that  we  must  be  thankful  for  Josie  Trescott,  the  heroine.  .  .  .  Josie 
is  adorable.    If  the  reader  is  wise  he  will  hasten  him  and  get  this  book  .'** 

N.  Y.  Times  Review: — **A  story  very  much  out  of  the  ordinary  in  both  matter,  style  and  spirit  .  .  .  developed 
with  skill  and  humor. 


Carryi's  TRANSGRESSION  OF  ANDREW  VANE. 

A  dramatic  love  story  of  the  American  colony  in  Paris. 

4th  printing  of  **  A  novel  in  the  better  sense  of  the  word    .    .    .    decidedly  worth  while."— Ltfe. 

Times  Saturday  Review:**  A  strong  and  oTigiml  story  f  .  .  .  full  of  action  and  dramatic  surprise.^^ 


$1.50. 


To  appear  in  October: 

Stevenson's  (B.  E.)  HARATHON  MYSTERY.  $1.50. 

With  five  scenes  in  color  by  Eliot  Keen. 

This  story  which  has  the  merits  of  the  author's  popular  **Holladay  Case,"  opens  with  a  strange  happening  in  a  New 
York  apartment  house.    It  has  an  unusual  plot  and  is  uncommonly  well  written. 

Zjwo  striking  new  books  of  novel  adventure  for  6ojfs 

Bruneck's  PRINCE  HENRY'S  SAILOR  BOY.  $1.50. 

Translated  by  Mary  J.  Sapford.     Illustrated  by  George  Alfred  Williams. 

Japan,  China,  and  Africa  furnish  many  of  the  scenes.  The  figure  of  the  gallant  prince,  whom 
many  American  boys  will  still  remember  with  pleasure,  is  kept  in  the  background,  but  the  fun,  ad- 
▼entures  and  work  of  his  naval  *  prentice,  Klaus  Erichson,  will  be  sure  to  appeal  to  boys. 

Costello's  NELSON'S  YANKEE   BOY.  Illustrated  by  W.  H.  DuNTON.     $1.50. 

The  adventures  of  a  New  Englander,  impressed  by  the  British.    He  is  present  at  Trafalgar  and  at  Nelson's  death. 
Later  he  fights  for  his  country  in  the  War  of  1 8 1 2 . 

The  PiMiBbers'  Illustrated  Leaflet  of  Recent  Books,  or  their  new  Catalogue  of 
General  Literature  whb  portraits,  tree  on  application. 
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New  Books  from  John  Lane^s  List 


EMILE   ZOLA 


NOVELIST    AND 
REFORMER 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  1V0RK 
By   ERNEST   ALFRED   VIZETELLY 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS,  PORTRAITS,  ETC.  8vO.      ^3.50,  net 

<<  Indispensable  to  the  student  of  literature.** — Guy  Carleton  Lee,  Baltimore  Sum, 


THE    TRUTH    ABOUT 

MOROCCO 

Am  Mdictmeni  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office 

By  M.  Aflalo 

With  an  introduction  fy 
R.  B.  Cunninghame  Oraham 

8vo.     $1 .50,  net 

*'  Those  who  wish  to  form  a  reliable 
opinion  about  the  country  of  the 
Moor  and  its  inhabitants  should  give 
this  clearly  written  volume  their 
closest  ana  most  unprejudiced  con- 
sideration."— 

Ion  Perdicaus,  New  York  Sum, 


WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 
PEDAGOGUE  AND  POACHER 
A  Drama  by  Richard  Oarnett 

l2mo.  5i.25  net 


A   LATER 
PEPYS 

The  Correspondence  op  Sir 
William  Weller  Pepts, 
Bart.,  Master  in  Chancery, 
1758-1825,  WITH  Mrs.  Chapone, 
Mrs.  Hartley,  Mrs.  Monta- 
gu, Hannah  More,  Wiluam 
Franks,  Sir  James  Macdonald, 
Major  Rennell,  Sir  Nathaniel 
Wraxall,  and  Others. 

Edited  «with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by 

Alice  C.  C.  Gaussen 

IVith  numerous  illustrations 

8vo.      a  volumes,  $7.50  net, 

"  The  editor  has  done  her  work  ad- 
mirably.'*— London  Daily  Mail. 


IMPERIAL 

VIENNA 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  ITS  HIS- 
TORY, TRADITIONS,  AND 
ARTS 

By  A.  S.  Levetus 

With  1^0  Ulustra turns  hy 
Erwin  Puchlnger 

8to.  $5<oo  iMf 


A    NEW    PAOLO   AND 
FRANCESCA 

A  Novel  by  Annie  E.  Holdsvirorth 
i2ino.  $1.50 


FIFTY  LEADERS  OF 
BRITISH  SPORT 

/f  Series  of  $0  Portraits  of  Living  Sportsmem 

By  Ernest  Elliott 

With  Biographical  Sketches  and  an  IntrodmcOom 
By  F.  O.  Aflalo 

Large  8yo.  $6.00  net 


MODERN  COTTAGE 
ARCHITECTURE 

A  series  of  $0  fUmtes  from  drawings  by  weB». 
arcm'tectSf  wtth  ptams  and  notes 

Edited  awf*  am  Introductory  Essay  om  CoUmgt 
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THOMPSON  THE   CONFEDERATE 

**  Thompson  the  Confederate  ivas  there ^  and  Bronxfning^  and  innumerable 

anecdotes  'were  toldJ'^ — Alfred  Tennyson, 

By  Charles   Marshall  Graves 


OF  John  R.  Thompson,  the  poet, 
^  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  once 
wrote:  "He  was  to  me  the  connecting 
link  between  Poe's  generation  and  my 
own.  He  was  a  poet,  scholar,  wit,  and 
a  gentleman  in  the  finest  sense  of  the 
word;  always  a  fascinating  companion 
and  a  lovable,  affectionate  friend  ever 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  South,  but  in 
such  wise  that  we  loved  him  the  better 
for  it." 

When  Poe  died  in  October,  1849, 
Thompson  for  two  years  had  been  edit- 
ing the  Southern  Literary  Messenger 
which  Poe's  genius  ten  years  before  had 
made  one  of  the  foremost  magazines  of 
the  country.  Thompson  wrote  of  his  de- 
parted friend  in  the  November  issue. 

*'It  was  not  until  within  two  years 
past  that  we  met  Mr.  Poe,  but  during 
that  time,  and  especially  for  two  or  three 
months  previous  to  his  death,  we  saw 
him  very  often.  When  in  Richmond  he 
made  the  office  of  the  Messenger  a  place 
.of  frequent  resort.  His  conversation  was 
always  attractive  and  at  times  brilliant. 
Among  modern  authors  his  favorite  was 
Tennyson,  and  he  delighted  to  recite 
from  *The  Princess'  the  song  of  'Tears, 
Idle  Tears'  a  fragment  of  which — 

When  unto  dying  eyes 
The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering 
square — 


he  pronounced  unsurpassed  by  any 
image  expressed  in  writing.  The  day  be- 
fore he  left  Richmond  he  placed  in  our 
hands  for  publication  in  the  Messenger 
the  manuscript  of  his  last  poem,"  which 
was  none  other  than  the  exquisite  An- 
nabel Lee. 

"Here  is  a  trifle,"  Poe  is  reported  to 
have  said  to  Thompson,  "perhaps  you 
may  be  able  to  use  it." 

Thompson  doubtless  understood  Poe 
far  better  than  many  of  his  time.  He 
must  have  seen  deep  hidden  feelings  and 
generous  impulses  which  other  associates 
of  the  great  poet  were  never  permitted  to 
see,  for  Thompson,  knowing  his  faults 
as  well  as  any,  ever  spoke  of  his  friend 
in  kindness. 

After  his  return  from  Europe  in  1855, 
Thompson  prepared  two  lectures;  one 
on  "The  Life  and  Genius  of  Edgar  A. 
Poe,"  the  other  on  "English  Journal- 
ism." Both  are  lost. 

The  first  holds  chief  interest  for  people 
of  this  time  and  certainly  it  would  throw 
light  on  the  powerful  energies  warring 
in  Poe's  nature  as  will  come  from  no- 
where else. 

I  have  found  two  exceedingly  interest- 
ing fragments  of  this  address.  One  will 
tell  for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  where 
Poe  got  his  conception  of  The  Raven • 
Thompson  spoke  in  the  hall  of  the  old 
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Mechanics  Institute,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. This  building  was  located  on 
Ninth  Street  between  Main  and  Frank- 
lin Streets.  In  the  old  stuccoed  struc- 
ture the  Virginia  "Secession  Conven- 
tion "  met  years  after.  When  the  capital 
of  the  Confederacy  was  transferred  from 
Montgomery  to  Richmond,  this  build- 
ing became  the  headquarters  of  the  war 
department.  It  was  burned  at  the  evac- 
uation. Dr.  William  H.  Taylor,  State 
chemist  of  Virginia,  was  in  the  audience 
and  brought  away  with  him  one  memory 
of  the  evening  which  has  lasted  through 
the  intervening  fifty  years. 

Thompson  said  that  Poe  one  night 
during  those  last  weeks  he  spent  in 
Richmond,  related  to  him  this  personal 
experience,  adding  that  he  would  carry 
it  with  him  to  the  grave.  Dr.  Taylor 
tried  to  give  Poe's  words  as  he  heard 
Thompson  utter  them: — 

"I  was  living  in  Philadelphia  during 
the  epidemic  of  the  cholera  there.  All 
day  I  would  pace  the  streets  seeing  the 
dying  and  the  dead  until  my  heart  was 
faint  and  sick  within  me.  Late  one  even- 
ing on  coming  home  after  one  of  these 
aimless  wanderings,  broken  down,  and 
with  a  thousand  pictures  of  suffering 
and  death  dancing  hideously  before  my 
-eyes,  I  lay  upon  the  bed.  In  a  moment  I 
was  asleep  and  dreamed  that  a  black 
bird  like  a  raven  came  into  the  room  and 
perched  over  the  door.  I  asked  what  it 
was.  The  bird  replied : 

"I  am  the  spirit  of  the  cholera  and 
you  are  the  cause  of  me!" 

"I  woke  with  a  start,  but  the  appari- 
tion was  so  real  that  it  made  an  impres- 
sion on  me  I  shall  never  forget." 

Whether  or  not  the  incomparable 
masterpiece  was  thus  suggested  will 
never  be  known,  but  it  is  certainly  more 
than  likely.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how 
Poe's  sensitive  feelings  must  have  been 
deeply  touched. 

The  other  fragment  from  Thomp- 
son's  address  on  this  occasion  comes 


to  me  from  Mrs.  Minor,  wife  of  Prof. 
Benjamin  Blake  Minor,  who  bought 
the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  from 
Thomas  W.  White's  estate  five  years 
after  Poe  ceased  to  be  its  editor. 

It  borrows  its  chief  value  from  g;iving 
a  contemporaneous  view  of  the  great 
poet.  Thompson,  without  harshness, 
said  that  the  purity  of  Poe's  childhood 
and  the  waywardness  of  his  manhood 
reminded  him  of  the  experience  of  an 
artist  who  wished  to  express  upon  can- 
vass the  greatest  degree  of  purity  that 
could  dwell  in  the  human  face.  He 
found  a  beautiful  child  and  painted  it. 
Years  after,  wishing  a  model  from 
which  he  could  depict  the  terrible  effect 
of  sin  and  suffering  on  the  human 
countenance,  he  selected  a  man  in  the 
gutter.  Incidentally  he  learned  that  the 
child  of  the  first  picture  was  the  man  of 
the  second.  Whether  or  not  Thomp- 
son's poetic  brain  conceived  this  striking 
illustration,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is 
more  or  less  familiar  now.  I  have  been 
told  that  some  twenty  years  ago  preach- 
ers frequently  used  it. 

Thompson's  personal  life  was  gentle 
and  sad;  his  literary  career  a  tragedy. 

He  was  born  in  Richmond,  October 
23,  1823.  Poe  was  then  fourteen  years 
old,  and  at  Master  Burke's  school  in  the 
same  city.  It  has  been  impossible  to 
locate  positively  the  house  in  which  the 
poet  was  born.  The  first  directory  of 
Richmond  was  published  in  18 19.  The 
name  of  the  elder  John  Thompson  does 
not  appear  in  it,  nor  do  the  land  records 
of  the  city  for  1823  show  that  he  then 
had  real  estate.  A  few  years  later,  how- 
ever, he  owned  a  house  on  Franklin 
Street,  between  Fourteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth Streets.  Whether  or  not  the 
family  was  occupying  this  house,  w^hich 
is  still  standing,  at  the  time  of  the  poet's 
birth  is  not  known.  The  family  had 
previously  lived  over  their  store  on  Main 
Street.  The  land  records  show  that  in 
1839  the  elder  Thompson  bought  pro- 
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perty  fronting  fifty  feet  on  Mayo  Street 
near  Franklin.  He  built  two  houses  on 
the  lot,  with  steps  winding  toward  each 
other.  The  second  city  directory,  pub- 
lished in  1S45,  shows  John  Thompson 
and  John  R.  Thompson  to  have  been 
living  then  in  the  house  farthest  from 
Franklin,  or  what  is  now  No,  io8  Mayo 
Street.  The  poet's  sister,  Mrs.  Quarles, 
lived  in  No.  io6.  Both  houses  are 
standing,  and  the  original  designs  for 
the  porches  and  steps  are  preserved, 
only  the  steps  of  the  Thompson  resi- 
dence have  almost  fallen  to  pieces  from 
decay.  The  poet  resided  here  from  be- 
fore 1845  until  1858,  the  family  that  year 
moving  to  a  house  on  Franklin  Street 
between  Eighth  and  Ninth  Streets, 
This,  like  the  old  "war"  building,  its 
neighbor,  was  swept  away  by  the  fire  at 
the  fall  of  Richmond  in  1865.    Just  be- 


fore the  war,  however,  the  Thompsons 
moved  to  No.  802  East  Leigh  Street,  and 
here,  in  the  third  story  front  room 
Thompson  wrote  "Coercion,"  "  Ashby," 
"The  Burial  of  Latane,"  "The  Battle 
Rainbow,"  "The  Death  of  Stuart"  and 
other  war  poems.  This  sturdy  old  man- 
sion is  still  defying  passing  years. 

Thompson's  father  was  a  portly  mer- 
chant in  comfortable  circumstances. 
His  store  where  "hats,  caps,  shoes  and 
trunks"  were  sold  stood  on  the  site  of 
what  is  now  No.  1414  East  Main  Street. 
He  could  well  afford  to  give  his  only  son 
the  advantages  of  the  best  schools  and 
from  the  old  gray  house  on  Franklin 
Street,  young  Thompson  went  to  Roger's 
preparatory  school.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
While  here,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he 
wrote  his  first  poem.  Like  Longfellow's 
"Turnip,"  it  was  not  a  great  beginning. 
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but  it  was  equally  as  harmless.  The 
original  is  owned  by  the  poet's  niece. 
Miss  Sue  Massie,  of  Richmond,  and  is 
now  published  for  the  first  time: 

To  Fanny  : — 

Dear  lady,  O,  the  task  is  mine 

To  write  in  your  album  a  line 

Or  two,  if  that  would  please  you  more 

And  if  I  could,  Vd  write  a  score. 

Dear  Fanny,  such  a  heavy  task 

Of  you  I^m  sure  Vd  never  ask. 

For  I  declare  it^s  rather  hard 

To  wake  my  sleepy,  slumbering  bard. 

But  as  Tve  written  a  line  or  two 
I  think  r\\  try  to  make  it  do. 
Pray  do  not  treat  it  with  contempt 
Remember  *tis  my  first  attempt. 

In  the  fall  of  1840,  Thompson  en- 
tered the  academic  department  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  founded  by 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Four  years  later,  he 
returned  to  Richmond,  an  accomplished 
linguist  and  a  graduate  in  law,  but  lack- 
ing at  least  one  qualification  for  success 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession, — the 
love  for  it.  While  at  the  University  his 
finger  tips  had  touched  printer's  ink, 
and  the  stain  would  not  come  oflF.  To 
give  him  an  office  his  father  moved  his 
store  to  the  southeast  corner  of  Main 
and  Fourteenth  Streets  and  established 
his  son  upstairs.  Both  stores  were  in  the 
burnt  district  of  '65.  The  attractions  of 
the  law  did  not  hold  Thompson  long. 
Poe  left  the  Messenger  in  January,  1837. 
With  the  assistance  of  Matthew  Fon- 
taine Maury,  **The  Pathfinder  of  the 
Seas,"  and  others,  Mr.  White,  who  had 
founded  the  magazine  in  1834  and  was 
the  first  to  give  Poe  a  **  steady  job,"  as 
we  say  now,  continued  to  publish  it 
until  his  death  in  January,  1843.  I"  ^^^ 
summer  of  that  year,  Professor  Minor, 
alone  of  the  editors  of  the  Messenger 
now  living,  bought  it  of  Mr.  White's 
estate.  After  Poe  was  sent  away,  but 
kindly  so,  Mr.  White  moved  the  office 


of  the  Messenger  from  the  comer  of 
Fifteenth  and  Main  Streets  to  the 
Museum  building  which  stood  just  in- 
side of  the  Capitol  Square  at  the  Frank- 
lin Street  entrance  on  the  east.  Here 
Mr.  Minor  found  it  and  later  moved  it 
to  the  Law  Building,  owned  by  himself, 
on  Franklin  Street  just  outside  of  the 
Square.  This  structure  is  yet  standing 
though  the  Museum  building  went  be- 
fore the  war  to  make  room  for  a  General 
Courthouse,  burned  at  the  evacuation. 
Thompson  bought  the  Messenger  in 
October,  1847,  paying  f  2,500  for  it,  and 
continued  to  publish  it  in  the  Law 
Building  with  William  McFarlane  and 
John  W.  Fergusson,  printers.  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  is  yet  living,  and  was  a  "devil" 
in  the  Messenger  office  when  Poe  was 
editor.  Mr.  Minor  had  called  the  maga- 
zine the  Southern  and  fFestern  Literary 
Messenger  and  Review,  Thompson  soon 
discarded  this  for  the  simpler  Southern 
Literary  Messenger,  as  it  was  in  Poe's 
time.  In  a  letter  to  the  public  dated 
September  25, 1847,  and  published  in  the 
following  number,  he  lays  down  a  policy 
for  the  Messenger  so  broad  and  generous 
that  one  cannot  help  admiring  it. 

"While  always  prompt,"  he  writes. 
*'to  defend  Southern  interests,  it  will 
maintain  a  strictly  neutral  ground.  No 
attempt  to  array  one  portion  of  the 
Union  against  the  other  or  to  excite  sec> 
tional  feelings  and  jealousies  will  ever 
meet  with  countenance  in  its  pages." 

Thompson  did  American  literature  a 
noble  service  during  the  thirteen  years 
froip  1847  to  i860  he  was  editor  of  the 
Messenger.  Had  he  not  written  the 
stirring  war  poems,  his  name  should  not 
be  forgotten.  Ik  Marvel  sent  "Reveries 
of  a  Bachelor"  on  the  rounds  of  the 
editors.  It  was  Thompson  who  accepted 
the  classic  and  it  first  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  Messenf^et.  Thompson 
accepted  the  first  story  Frank  R.  Stock- 
ton ever  had  printed.  Speaking  an  en- 
couraging word  and  extending  a  hand 
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that  lifted  them  up  and  steadied  their 
trembling  feet,  it  was  Thompson  who 
gave  to  literature  James  Barron  Hope, 
Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  Donald  G. 
Mitchell,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  Henry 
Tim  rod,  John  Esten  Cooke  and  Philip 
Pendleton  Cook,  brothers,  William  Gil- 
more  Simms,  W.  Gordon  McCabe, 
Susan  Archer  Talley,  Poe's  little  friend, 
and  many  others.  He  was  a  critic  with  a 
heart.  He  pointed  out  faults  that  he 
might  help;  and  inspiring  words  for  the 
weak  were  ever  freely  given.  He 
chided  playfully; — he  pointed  to  bet- 
ter things  eloquently  and  earnestly.  A 
clever  illustration  of  this  is  found  in 
the  January  number  of  1848,  in  the 
notice  of  the  third  edition  of  Evange- 
line : — 

This  is  another  new  poem,  published  by  Tick- 

nor  of  Boston, 
Prompted  by  Longfellow's  muse  and  crowded 

with  exquisite  fancies. 
Such  as  we  read  in  <«  The  Voices  of  the  Night" 

and  in  <<  Belfty  of  Bruges.'* 
Pleasantly  told  is  the  tale,    and   Evangeline, 

fairest  of  maidens 
Wins,  with  her  tranquil  affections  a  way  to  the 

heart  of  the  reader 
Proud  though  we  are  of  the  poet  and  his  old 

language  majestic. 
Never  should  visions  so  fair  be  writ  in  hexa- 
meter verses. 

Then  quoting  the  line: 

Sweet  was  her  breath  as  the  breath  of  kine  that 
feed  in  meadows, 

the  editor  playfully  exclaims: 

"0,Mr.  Longfellow!  was  ever  maiden 
of  Arcadie  so  libelled  before!" 

In  a  moment  he  is  serious,  praising 
the  splendid  work  Mr.  Longfellow  was 
doing  and  expressing  the  hope  of  see- 
ing more  very,  soon  from  that  gifted 
pen. 

Thompson's  ownership  of  the  Mes- 
senger ceased  with  1852,  though  he  re- 
mained editor  and  critic. 

In  the  spring  of  1853,  Thackeray  and 


Thompson  became  fast  friends.  TTie 
great  novelist  came  to  Richmond  to  de- 
liver three  lectures  in  the  "Athenaeum" 
at  the  corner  of  Marshall  and  Tenth 
Streets,  once  the  "Academy,"  school  of 
Master  Burke,  Poe's  teacher.  Thomp- 
son had  his  office  in  the  "Athenaeum" 
and  there,  and  at  his  father's  house  on 
Mayo  Street,  he  entertained  the  author 
of  "Vanity  Fair."  The  table  at  which 
Thackeray  ate  in  the  Mayo  Street  house 
is  preserved  in  the  family  and  is  in  daily 
use  at  the  residence  of  one  of  Thomp- 
son's nieces,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Nolting,  Rich- 
mond. Ever  collecting  wicker  chairs, 
one  he  prized  greatly  Thackeray  gave 
Thompson  as  a  keepsake  and  this,  too, 
is  a  useful  and  honored  relic  of  the 
novelist  as  well  as  of  the  poet. 

In  May,  1854,  Thompson  went 
abroad  and  remained  until  the  close  of 
that  year,  renewing  the  cordial  friend- 
ship with  Thackeray,  and  meeting  many 
other  distinguished  men.  While  abroad 
he  sent  charming  letters  to  the  Messen- 
ger, Urged  when  he  returned  to  continue 
them  he  did  so,  the  series  running 
through  1855.  Then  came  his  first  liter- 
ary tragedy.  He  selected  his  best  mate- 
rial and  with  great  care  compiled  it  into 
a  volume  which  he  called  "Across  the 
Atlantic."  The  first  edition  was  printed 
by  Harper  and  Brothers,  and  sent  to  the 
bindery  of  Derby  and  Jackson,  New- 
York.  The  latter  establishment  was  a 
few  days  later  wiped  out  by  the  memor- 
able fire  of  1856,  and  with  it,  every  copy 
of  the  book,  every  proof  sheet  and  even 
the  type.  W.  Gordon  McCabe,  who  has 
written  such  interesting  personal  remin- 
iscences of  Tennyson,  and  who  was 
probably  Thompson's  most  intimate 
friend  now  living,  tells  how  the  poet 
heard  of  the  crushing  loss  as  he  was 
mounting  the  rostrum  to  lecture  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Thompson 
used  to  say  good-naturedly  years  after 
that  his  witticisms  and  jokes  that  night 
seemed  to  him  "ghastly,  indeed,  in  the 


light  of  that  lire."  Fortunately  a  set  of 
proofs  was  found  in  the  office  of  a  friend. 
From  them  a  book  was  printed,  hand- 
somely bound,  and  presented  to  the 
author  by  his  friends.  The  poet  was 
heard  to  say  that  this  was  the  most 
unique  book  in  the  world,  as  there  was 
none  in  the  world  like  it.  "  It  ought  to 
bring,"  he  declared  laughingly,  "the 
price  of  the  Mazarin  Bible  or  II 
Decamerone,"  This  volume  is  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Quarles,  of 
Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  a  nephew 
of  the  poet. 

In  April,  i860,  Thompson  retired 
from  the  editorship  of  the  Messenger  to 
accept  a  similar  but  better-paying  posi- 
tion with  the  Southern  Field  and  Fire- 
side, published  at  Augusta,  Georgia. 
He  was  succeeded  in  Richmond  by 
"Mozis    Addums,"    Dr.    George    W. 


Bagby.  The  next  year  war  came  and 
Thompson  promptly  returned  to  Rich- 
mond, thinking  Virginia  might  need 
him.  His  health  was  then  failing  and  he 
could  not  take  the  field.  He  was  made 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  as  such  was  State  librarian. 
The  inestimable  treasures  of  {he  State 
were  then  kept  in  the  capitol.  Here,  with 
the  smoke  of  battle  always  on  the  hori- 
zon, and  the  booming  of  cannon  ever  in 
his  ears,  inspiration  for  his  stirring 
poems  must  have  come.  The  evening 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Seven  Days' 
fight  around  Richmond,  a  brilliant  rain- 
bow spanned  the  eastern  skies,  singular- 
ly enough  the  ends  dropping  over  the 
exact  positions  of  the  contending  armies. 
It  was  a  startling  scene,  making  a  deep 
impression  on  all  who  beheld  it.  Thomp- 
son looked  on  it  long  from  the  eastern 
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windows  of  the  historic  old  capitol,  and 
returned  that  night  to  his  Leigh  Street 
home  to  write  the  exquisite  "Battle 
Rainbow."  He  went  to  the  funeral  of 
Stuart  at  St.  James's  church,  and  re- 
turned to  write  the  *'  Death  of  Stuart," — 
tender  and  beautiful  lines. 

The  story  of  how  he  came  to  write  the 
"Burial  of  Latane"  is  interesting  and 
hitherto  unpublished.  William  Latane 
was  captain  of  the  Essex  county  cavalry, 
a  part  of  General  Stuart's  command.  In 
a  skirmish  in  one  of  the  lower  counties, 
Captain  Latane  was  killed  on  the  plan- 
tation of  Mrs.  Brockenborough  and  his 
body  was  buried  by  her  and  her  slaves. 
Mrs.  Brockenborough  read  the  service 
and  the  faithful  negroes  laid  the  stranger 
in  the  grave  they  had  dug.  Thompson 
knew  nothing  of  the  incident  until  weeks 
after  when  he  received  a  letter  from  a 
young  lady  to  whom  Captain  Latane 
had  been  engaged.  She  told  the  story  of 
the  death  and  burial  of  her  lover,  signing 
herself  Lucy  Ashton.  Thompson  knew 
that  this  was  a  fictitious  name,  but  her 
real  name  he  never  disclosed.  At  her 
request  he  wrote  the  poem.  At  the  time 
it  was  published,  Washington,  the 
artist,  was  living  on  Leigh  Street  on  the 
next  square  above  Thompson.  Follow- 
ing the  story  of  the  poem,  the  artist 
painted  the  picture  which  is  to-day  so 
widely  known.  Society  women  and  "old 
time"  darkies  of  Richmond  posed  for 
the  varigus  characters  represented.  A 
particularly  interesting  fact  is  that  the 
Mrs.  Brockenborough  who  actually  read 
the  service  at  Captain  Latane's  burial  is 
yet  living,  a  very  feeble,  lovable  old 
lady  of  Richmond. 

A  terrible  disease  was  destined  to 
come  between  Thompson  and  the  sight 
of  his  beloved  city  in  the  clutches  of  the 
enemy.  He  was  fast  dying  when  friends 
literally  forced  him  in  the  early  summer 
of  '64  to  go  to  Europe.  So  weak  was  he 
that  ever  devoted  friends  carried  him  in 
their  arms  to  the  depot  of  the  old  Rich- 


mond and  Danville  road,  and  put  him 
aboard  the  train  for  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina.  Running  the  blockade  in 
safety  he  reached  Bermuda  where  he 
took  the  steamer  for  Halifax.  Here  he 
changed  to  the  Asioy  and  reached 
Queenstown  July  30,  greatly  improved. 
Four  days  later  he  was  comfortably 
established  in  quarters  at  No.  17  Savile 
Row,  London,  where  R.  B.  Sheridan, 
author  of  the  "Rivals,"  lived  and  died. 
In  Richmond  Thompson  had  been  the 
regular  correspondent  of  the  London 
Index,  published  in  the  interest  of  the 
Southern  cause.  Now  he  became  an 
associate  editor  and  began  probably  the 
happiest  period  of  his  life.  He  was  re- 
ceived everywhere  with  open  arms,  for 
England  was  ever  with  the  South.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Stoddard  wrote  of  him  in 
1888: 

"His  diary  shows  that  no  American  of 
that  period  had  so  great  a  social  oppor- 
tunity as  Mr.  Thompson  and  I  think 
that  his  intention  was  to  fill  out  these 
entries  and  make  a  complete  account  of 
his  life  abroad."  This  says  much.  James 
Russell  Lowell,  Henry  W.  Longfellow, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier  and  many  others  of 
America's  greatest  literary  men  were 
then  at  their  best.  Here  is  a  partial  list 
of  his  English  friends  whose  names  are 
taken  from  his  diary: 

Lord  Bulwer-Lytton,  Robert  Lytton, 
Owen  Meredith,  Lady  Georgiana  Fane, 
Captain  Blakeley,  inventor  of  the  cele- 
brated gun;  Countess  Harrington,  Tho- 
mas Carlyle,  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Lady  Gerald- 
ine  Stanhope,  Alfred  Tennyson,  Bab- 
bage,inventor  of  the  calculating-machine; 
Lord  WharncIifFe,  Mowbray  Morris, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  London  Times; 
Dr.  Rae,  the  arctic  explorer;  Thomas 
Woolner,  the  sculptor;  Millais,  Hough- 
ton, Holman  Hunt,  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Lady  Beau- 
champ,  Lady  Augusta  Stanley,  Dean 
Stanley,  Lord  Donoughmore,  the  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Canterbury,  Macmillan,  the 
publisher;  Lady  Florence  Cooper,  Mr. 
Huth,  Thackeray's  friend;  Mr.  Schen- 
ley,  Byron's  friend;  Charles  Mackay, 
Miss  Annie  Thackeray,  now  Mrs. 
Richmond  Ritchie;  Bertrand  Payne,  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer,  Robert  Browning  and 
many  others  hardly  less  distinguished. 

Miss  Annie  Thackeray,  because  of 
her  father's  love  for  him,  gave  Thomp- 
son the  family  copy  of  Henry  Es- 
mond. The  author  had  given  it  to  his 
wife  and  daughter,  so  inscribing  it  with 
his  own  hand. 

Thompson  and  Tennyson  met  at 
Woolner's  hospitable  home  in  London. 
The  latter  wrote  in  his  diary  that 
"Thompson  the  Confederate  was  there 
and  Browning,  and  innumerable  anec- 
dotes were  told."  This  is  likely,  for 
Thompson's  fund  of  stories  was  bound- 
less; and  his  gift  for  telling  them 
amounted  to  genius.  Thompson  says  in 
his  diary  of  that  night,  December  14, 
1865:- 

*'A  pleasant  evening  at  Mr.  Thomas 
Woolner's,  where  I  met  Tennyson, 
Robert  Browning,  Mr.  Palgrave,  Prof- 
essor Tyndall  and  others.  The  talk  was 
of  dreams,  murder,  canoibalism,  stam- 
mering, Charles  Lamb,  epitaphs,  etc." 

Starving  for  Virginia  which  he  de- 
clared he  loved  all  the  more  for  her 
poverty,  Thompson  came  home  in 
September,  1866.  He  found  his  father  a 
poor  man.  Almost  everything  had  been 
given  freely  to  the  South,  and  the  rem- 
nant, with  the  poet's  fine  library  over 
the  store  at  Fourteenth  and  Main  Streets 
had  been  swept  away  by  the  evacuation 
fire. 

After  seeing  those  at  home  a  short 
while  he  bravely  struck  out  to  earn  a 
living  for  them.  He  was  soon  connected 
with  Every  Afternooriy  of  New  York,  a 
high  class  paper  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
type.  It  failed  because  probably  the  city 
was  not  ready  for  such  a  publication.  A 
friend  gave  him  some  books  to  review. 


the  story  goes,  and  took  the  manuscript 
to  William  Cullen  Bryant,  then  editing 
the  Evening  Post.  Mr.  Bryant  was 
greatly  pleased  and  asking  who  the 
writer  was,  at  once  offered  Thompson 
the  position  of  Hterary  editor.  Loyalty 
to  his  poor  country  was  never  more 
beautifully  illustrated  than  at  this  time. 
Poor  as  he  could  possibly  be,  with 
parents  and  other  loved  ones  dependent 
on  him,  he  courageously  told  Mr.  Bryant 
that  he  had  been  and  was  a  Southern 
man  to  the  core,  that  he  wanted  him  to 
know  this,  and  if  he  still  wished  to  en- 
gage him  he  would  be  very  glad  to  ac- 
cept. The  venerable  Parke  Godwin,  of 
the  Posty  used  to  tell  the  story,  adding 
that  all  from  Mr.  Bryant  down  respected 
the  Southerner  the  more  for  his  stand. 
Bryant  himself  saw  to  it  that  no  book 
was  placed  in  Thompson's  hands  to  re- 
view which  could  possibly  wound  his 
feelings. 

The  relentless  pulmonary  disease  not 
only  had  clung  to  Thompson,  but  was 
now  fast  killing  him.  He  knew  that  he 
was  soon  to  die,  and  while  his  lips 
smiled  and  he  was  merry  with  his  friends 
he  got  his  literary  work  together,  making 
preparations  for  "the  great  change"  in 
that  systematic  way  in  which  he  had 
always  done  his  work.  He  showed  the 
collection  of  his  poems  to  his  friend, 
McCabe,  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
and  said  that  Stoddard  was  to  have 
charge  of  their  publication. 

Either  on  this  occasion  or  earlier. 
Colonel  McCabe  and  Thompson  were 
having  a  "turn  at  the  books"  one  night 
and  the  latter  showed  his  friend  his 
fine  collection  of  autograph  copies  of 
famous  works.  When  they  were  through 
looking  at  them,  McCabe,  a  devoted 
Thackerayite,  said: 

"Well,  I'd  rather  have  your  'Henry 
Esmond'  than  any  of  the  rest." 

"All  right!"  replied  Thompson, 
"when  I  die  I'll  leave  it  to  you." 

McCabe  forgot  the  incident. 
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In  March,  1873,  Isaac  Henderson, 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Post,  at  his 
own  expense  sent  Thompson  to  Colo- 
rado, hoping  the  change  would  help  him. 
Just  before  leaving  New  York,  the  dying 
man  translated  one  of  Heine's  beautiful 
poems,  "The  Grave  Song,"  doubtless 
thinking  of  himself  It  was  the  last  work 
he  did,  and  how  fitting  to  those  uncer- 
tain days  are  the  lines! 

Where  ihall  yet  the  wanderer  jidcd 
In  the  grave  at  Init  recline  P 
In  the  South,  by  the  paJm  tree  shaded  1 
Under  lindenf  by  the  Rhine  i 

Shall  I  in  lomc  dacrt  aterile 
Be  entombed  by  foreign  handi  F 
Shall  I  sleep  b^ond  life's  peril. 
By  some  seacoait  in  the  sands  1 

Well!  God's  heaven  will  shine  as  brightly 
There  as  here,  around  my  bed. 
And  the  sian  for  ueath-lamps  nightly 
Shall  be  hung  above  my  head. 

A  few  hours  before  the  end,  in  the  after- 
noon of  April  30,  he  signed  to  Mrs. 
Henderson  that  he  wanted  her  to  write 
something  for  him.  He  dictated  these 
words : 


Among  my  books  there  is  a  copy  of  "  Henry 
Esmond  "  (three  volumes)  which  I  hereby  give 
to  W.  Gordon  McCabe,  Petersburg,  Va. ,  with 
a.  request  that  he  will  write  to  Miss  Annie 
Thackeray  a  long  account  of  my  last  illness  and 
give  hermy  love. 


Mrs.  Henderson  signed  her  name  for 
him  and  feebly  he  made  "his  mark." 

Mrs.  Stoddard  says  that  Thompson 
on  the  day  of  his  death  asked  her  hus- 
band to  be  his  literary  executor,  and  to 
have  the  disposition  of  his  books  and 
other  valuables.  This  was  the  second 
tragedy.  Mr.  Stoddard  lived  thirty 
years  afterwards  almost  to  the  day,  but 
for  some  reason  never  discharged  the 
deathbed  trust.  Thompson's  priceless 
books  are  either  lost  or  in  Mr.  Stod- 
dard's collection  and  his  poems  remain 
to-day  uncollected. 

The  poet's  funeral  took  place  from 
historic  St.  Paul's  Church,  Richmond, 
where  Lee  and  Davis  had  worshipped 
with  him,  and  his  grave  is  across  a 
lovely  valley  from  that  of  Stuart  in 
Hollywood.  There  "Northern  and 
Southern  friends"  have  erected  a  grace- 
ful shaft  of  Virginia  granite  which  tells 
that  beneath  its  evening  shadow  sleeps 
"the  graceful  poet,  the  brilliant  writer, 
the  steadfast  friend,  the  loyal  Virginian, 
the  earnest  and  consistent  Christian." 

None  who  came  within  the  influence 
of  his  blameless  life  can  doubt  that  his 
prayer,  the  closing  stanza  of  one  of  his 
own  beautiful  hymns,  has  been  an- 
swered : 

When  at  last  in  life's  decline 
This  earthly  temple  we  resign 
May  we,  O  Lord,  enjoy  wi&  Thee 
The  Sabbath  of  Eternity. 
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JAMES  HOGG 

By  Arthur  Symons 


JAMES  HOGG,  better  known  as  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  began  to  work 
for  his  living  at  the  age  of  seven,  by 
herding  cows  on  the  hills  of  Selkirk;  his 
wages  for  the  half  year  being  a  ewe 
lamb  and  a  pair  of  shoes.  At  twenty  he 
could  not  write  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet;  at  twenty-six,  after  reading 
many  books,  he  began  to  make  up 
verses  in  his  head,  which  he  wrote  down 
slowly,  "four  or  six  lines  at  a  sitting,"  on 
sheets  of  paper  which  he  had  stitched 
together  and  carried  in  his  pocket,  sitting 
on  the  hillside  with  his  unruly  sheep 
about  him.  In  the  following  year,  1797, 
he  first  heard  of  Burns,  who  had  just 
died;  a  half-daft  man  came  to  him  on 
the  hill,  and  repeated  **Tam  o'  Shanter," 
which  he  got  by  heart.  The  half-daft 
man  told  him  that  it  had  been  made  by  a 
ploughman  called  Robert  Burns,  and 
that  he  was  the  sweetest  poet  who  ever 
lived,  and  that  he  was  dead  now,  and 
his  place  would  never  be  supplied. 
Hogg  thought  deeply  of  the  matter,  and 
resolved  to  be  a  poet,  and  to  supply  the 
place  of  Burns  in  the  world. 

His  first  songs  were  printed  in  1801. 
He  believed  that  by  this  time  he  had 
become  "a  grand  poet,"  and  being  in 
Edinburgh  to  sell  his  sheep,  and  having 
to  wait  till  market  day,  he  wrote  out 
some  of  his  poems  from  memory,  "and 
gave  them  all  to  a  person  to  print "  at  his 
own  expense.  They  sold,  but  he  was 
more  anxious,  just  then,  to  be  a  farmer 
than  a  poet.  In  this  he  failed,  but  having 
been  discovered  by  Scott,  who  came  out 
to  his  mother's  cottage  to  take  down  the 
old  ballads  from  her  lips,  he  was  able 
to  bring  out  his  "Mountain  Bard,"  in 
which,  as  in  Scott's  "Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border,"  there  were  old  ballads 
and  imitations  of  old  ballads.  He  made 
money,  tried  farming  again,  and  lost  all 


his  money.  After  that,  "having  ap- 
peared as  a  poet,  and  a  speculative  far- 
mer besides,"  no  one  would  hire  him  as 
a  shepherd,  and  he  decided  to  give  him- 
self wholly  to  the  more  profitable  busi- 
ness of  writing.  He  went  to  Edinburgh, 
started  and  wrote  a  newspaper  called 
The  Spyy  which  had  a  brief  existence; 
and,  in  the  spring  of  18 13,  brought  out 
"The  Queen's  Wake,"  which  contains 
the  best  work  he  was  ever  to  do,  and 
which  immediately  gave  him  a  recog- 
nized position  as  a  poet.  He  found  a 
friend  in  John  Wilson,  who  has  given 
him  a  dubious  celebrity  as  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  in  his  once  popular  "Noctes 
Ambrosianx."  From  first  to  last  he  took 
himself  with  all  a  peasant's  dogged  and 
solid  and  unshakable  vanity.  He  seems 
to  have  had  many  good  sober  qualities, 
but  no  charm  to  make  up  for  what 
Wordsworth  considered  his  "coarse 
manners."  His  face,  as  one  sees  it  in 
engravings,  is  full  of  hard  power,  but 
without  flexibility.  The  poetry  is  hidden 
away,  no  doubt,  somewhere  behind  that 
high,  narrow  forehead,  but  the  mouth  is 
unattractively  obstinate,  and  the  eyes 
are  cold. 

The  poetry  of  Hogg  is  totally  destitute 
of  passion;  nothing  human  moves  him, 
except  the  unearthly  drollery  of  things. 
He  reverences  religion,  with  a  sober  con- 
viction; preaches  morality,  the  obvious 
duties,  with  an  experienced  sense  of 
their  necessity  to  a  man  who  wishes  to 
get  on  in  the  world.  And  he  touches 
frankly  on  love,  taking  it  from  various 
points  of  view,  as  a  quite  natural  in- 
stinct and  as  a  feeling  capable  of  elabor- 
ate refinements.  But  neither  he  nor  any 
of  the  persons  of  his  songs  and  ballads 
can  touch  one  with  a  single  personal 
thrill.  When,  in  his  fantastic  "Russi- 
ade,"    Russell    is  lying  in  the  arms  of 
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Venus,  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  all 
Hogg  can  find  to  say  of  his  feelings  is . 

True  love  he  ne'er  before  had  felt, 
Love,  pure  as  purest  crystMization, 
The  sweetest,  fondest  admiration  ; 

and  Russell  turns  away  from  Venus  to 
watch  "the  little  fishes  wandering  by." 
Hogg  is  warmed  to  an  efficacious  en- 
thusiasm only  by  something  inhuman. 
He  can  write  ringingly  to  the  sound  of 
"battles  long  ago,"  sometimes,  as  in 
"Lock  the  door,  Lariston,"  in  almost 
his  best  manner;  but  there  are  no  tears 
for  him  in  the  thought  that  some  "sweet 
war-man  is  dead."  Even  in  what  is 
meant  to  move  you  by  its  horror,  as  in 
"The  Lord  of  Balloch,"  nothing  human 
returns  to  one,  only  the  splendid  and  un- 
earthly image  of  the  eagle  sailing  on  a 
cloud,  and  screaming  from  the  height. 

For  he  saw  the  blood  below  his  feet. 
And  he  saw  it  red,  and  he  knew  it  sweet. 

His  men  and  women  love,  hate,  suffer, 
and  go  through  all  the  acts  of  life,  like 
strangers  who  copy  the  manners  of  those 
they  see  about  them,  but  without  ever 
quite  understanding  the  language  of 
their  fellows.  It  is  as  if  his  heart,  too, 
had  been  captured  and  turned  cold  by 
the  fairies. 

In  his  feeling  for  nature,  there  is  the 
same  strangeness  of  attitude.  Though, 
as  he  says,  "I  consider  myself  exquisite 
at  descriptions  of  nature,  and  mountain 
scenery  in  particular,"  and  though  he 
valued  some  of  such  descriptions  in 
"Mador  of  the  Moor"  above  everything 
else  that  he  had  written,  he  is  really 
able  to  do  much  with  nature  taken 
simply  and  observed  without  transpo- 
sition, i  Now  and  then  he  sets  down  a 
new,  fresh  detail,  just  as  he  has  seen  it: 
such  as: 

Or  dark  trout  spreads  his  waxing  O. 

And  in  the  poem  called  "Storms  of 
Thunder  among  Mountains"  there  is 


genuine  observation  of  natural  moods, 
only  put  into  what  he  thought  the 
"grand  manner."  But  he  is  never  quite 
himself  unless  he  is  looking  down  on  the 
earth,  from  a  witch's  broomstick,  as  in 
"The  Witch  of  Fife,"  from  "far  up  the 
welkin,"  as  in  "The  Russiade/'  from 
higher  worlds,  as  in  "The  Pilgrims  of 
the  Sun." 

Russ  never  saw  a  scene  so  fair 
As  Scotland  from  the  ambient  air, 

we  are  told,  and  in  the  introduction  to 
"Mador"  the  poet  longs  that  "some 
spirit  at  the  midnight  noon  "  would  bear 
him  aloft  into  middle  space,  so  that  he 
might  see  all  Scotland  at  once.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  his  descriptions  from  this  point 
of  view  are  much  better  than  those  done 
on  a  mere  earthly  level.  One  sees  that 
inhuman  trait  coming  out  again,  in  his 
relations  with  nature,  just  as  in  his 
relations  with  men  and  women. 

And  I  do  not  think  it  is  fanciful  to  set 
down  to  a  somewhat  similar  reason  that 
genius  for  parody  which  makes  **The 
Poetic  Mirror"  the  most  subtly  poetical 
of  all  parodies  of  poetry.  The  parody  of 
Scott  ("Wat  o'  the  Cleuch")  is  like  a 
more  amusing,  a  more  abounding,  piece 
of  Scott  himself,  into  which  some  tricksy 
imp  has  brought  a  little  companionable 
mischief;  the  parodies  of  Wordsworth 
("James  Rigg,"  for  example),  and  of 
Coleridge  ("Isabelle")  are  thought  out 
from  inside  the  skin  of  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge,  with  a  serene  and  devilish 
sympathy;  sympathy,  to  his  inhuman 
nature,  being  an  uncanny  thing,  and 
evil-disposed.  In  his  original  writing  he 
is  often  out  of  key;  here,  never,  so  fault- 
lessly he  lets  himself  be  guided,  like  the 
medium  who  has  invoked  spirits.  The 
imitative  faculty,  once  set  in  motion, 
acts  almost  unconsciously;  it  is  the 
failure  of  so  much  of  his  original  work 
that  it  is  half  imitative,  without  being 
wholly  so. 

Hogg  is  nearest  to  humanity  when  he 
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abandons  himself  to  his  humor;  yet,  at 
its  best,  his  humor  is  almost  more  un- 
earthly than  his  more  obviously  roman- 
tic qualities.  In  songs  like  that  enchant- 
ing one  whose  refrain  is : 

O  love,  love,  love  ! 

Love  is  like  a  dizziness  ? 
It  winna  let  a  puir  body 

Gang  about  his  business  ; 

there  is  a  kind  of  quizzical  sly  Scotch 
fooling  with  grave  things  and  gay  things, 
jumbled  together  by  a  shrewd  common- 
sense.  "The  Village  of  Balmaquhapple " 
is  like  the  very  best  Irish  work  in  that 
kind,  more  headlong  in  its  gallop  than 
most  Scotch  songs.  And  there  are  others 
of  his  songs  in  which  it  is  the  under- 
current of  humor  which  brings  into  them 
whac  they  have  of  human  nature.  In  the 
too  lengthy  ballad  called  "The  Pow- 
ris  of  Moseke"  the  humor,  becoming 
fantastic,  runs  blindfold  into  imagina- 
tion, and  turns  its  somersaults  half  in 
and  half  out  of  a  fairies'  ring  on  the 
grass.  "The  Gude  Greye  Katte," 
which  was  meant  for  a  parody  on  him- 
self, and  "The  Witch  of  Fife,"  which  it 
parodies  (and,  as  he  fancies,  excels)  are 
danced  wholly  within  the  ring,  and  have 
but  another,  and  not  less  genuine,  nor 
less  rare,  magic  of  their  own  than  "Kil- 
meny,"  in  which  for  once  he  has  achieved 
pure  beauty. 

It  is  by  "Kilmeny"  that  Hogg  first 
became  famous,  and  it  is  by  "Kilmeny" 
that  his  fame  is  still  kept  alive,  among 
those  who  know  his  work  at  all.  It  is  the 
story,  so  frequent  in  all  Celtic  folk-lore, 
and  believed  in  to-day  by  every  Irish 
peasant,  of  a  maiden  stolen  by  the  fairies 
and  brought  back  to  the  earth  after 
seven  years,  no  longer  human  with  de- 
sire. "Besides  the  old  tradition,"  says 
Hogg,  "on  which  the  ballad  is  founded, 
there  are  some  modern  incidents  of  a 
similar  nature,  which  cannot  well  be 
accounted  for,  yet  are  as  well  attested 
as  any  occurrence  that  has  taken  place 


in  the  present  age."  There  had  been 
witches  in  Hogg's  family,  notably  one 
old  woman,  a  contemporary  of  Michael 
Scott,  known  as  Lucky  Hogg.  "And 
never,"  he  says,  "in  the  most  supersti- 
tious ages,  was  the  existence  of  witches, 
or  the  influence  of  their  diabolical  power, 
more  firmly  believed  in,  than  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  mountains  of  Ettrick 
Forest  at  the  present  day."  But,  he 
laments,  "the  fairies  have  now  totally 
disappeared;  and  it  is  a  pity  they  should; 
for  they  seem  to  have  been  the  most  de- 
lightful little  spirits  that  ever  haunted 
the  Scottish  dells."  Hogg  brought  back 
the  fairies  to  Scotland,  and  by  a  magic 
of  which  he  was  rather  the  slave  than  the 
master.  He  tells  us  that  he  "quaked  by 
night  and  mused  by  day"  on  the  Ettrick 
hills; 

And  sore  I  feared  in  bush  or  brake  might  be 
Things  of  unearthly  make  ; 

yet  he  was  only  too  ready  to  talk  of 
"superstition,"  and  to  reason  away  the 
fears  that  were  rather  in  his  blood  than 
in  his  brain.  The  fairies  were  to  him 
almost  as  much  poetical  material  as  they 
might  have  been  to  Southey;  but  they 
were  material  for  that  thin  flame  of 
genius  which  was  in  him.  "Kilmeny" 
is  an  inspiration,  and  it  escaped  from 
him  by  some  never-repeated  accident, 
almost  flawless.  He  could  not  have  told 
you  how  that  poem  is  at  once  music  and 
vision,  and  why  the  best  words  came  for 
once  almost  always  in  the  best  places. 
It  was  not  because  of  any  literal,  peasant 
belief  in  these  "superstitious"  things, 
but,  as  certainly  as  with  Coleridge,  from 
a  poet's  "willing  suspension  of  dis- 
belief." 

Only,  the  magic  is  there;  uncon- 
sciously, I  say,  because  with  all  his  try- 
ing, he  could  never  repeat  it.  Perhaps  no 
poet  has  ever  evoked  fairy-land  so 
simply;  the  very  weaknesses  or  trivial- 
ities, here  and  there,  aiding  in  the  effect. 
The  melody  of  the  poem  is  the  most 
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lulling  melody  that  I  know  in  verse,  full 
of  a  sweet  sleepy  monotony.  No  philo- 
sophy is  wrapped  up  in  the  flowers  and 
beasts  of  it;  there  is  no  undercurrent  of 
meaning  to  be  teased  out  of  its  pictures. 
There  is  only  what  Hogg,  speaking  of 
something  else,  calls  ''wild  unearthly 
nakedness." 

Inspiration  came  to  Hogg  rarely;  the 
desire  to  write  verse,  almost  continually. 
There  was  in  him  that  one  small,  bright 
flame  of  genius,  and  for  the  rest,  he  was 
the  professional  literary  man,  only  with- 
out the  requisites  of  his  profession.  He 
tells  us  how,  having  finally,  in  1810, 
failed  in  all  his  attempts  at  farming,  '*  I 
took  my  plaid  about  my  shoulders,  and 
marched  away  to  Edinburgh,  deter- 
mined, since  no  better  could  be,  to  push 
my  fortune  as  a  literary  man."  From 
that  time  till  his  death,  twenty-five  years 
later,  he  lived  by  writing,  making  the 
most  he  could  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
begun  by  being  a  shepherd  in  the  mount- 
ains. He  wrote  many  poems  and  many 
stories,  with  only  here  and  there  a  good 
poem,  and,  in  whole  long  cantos,  not  a 
good  line;  and  with  one  admirable  story, 
"The  Private  Memoirs  and  Confessions 
of  a  Justified  Sinner."  "It  being  a  story 
replete  with  horrors,  after  I  had  written 
it,"  says  Hogg,  "I  durst  not  venture  to 
put  my  name  to  it";  and  it  has  often 
been  asserted  that  part  of  the  writing 
was  Lockhart's.  It  is  very  nearly  a  mas- 
terpiece of  its  kind,  a  kind  somewhere 
between  Bunyan  and  a  spiritual  Defoe. 
It  might  have  suggested  Poe's  "William 
Wilson,"  and  it  has  a  horror  which  even 
Poe  has  hardly  exceeded.  But  it  is  as  a 
piece  of  psychology  that  it  is  most  re- 
markable: the  lean,  dry  record  of  a 
wrinkled  soul,  which  projects  its  own 
devil  upon  the  outer  air,  and  dies  the 
suicide  of  its  enemy,  itself. 

Here,  for  once  (was  this  really  some 
helping  influence  of  Lockhart  ?)  Hogg 
is  grimly  self-possessed,  master  of  his 
material.     He  tells  us  proudly  that  he 


never  re-wrote.  Not  to  revise  means,  to 
him,  "to  hold  fast  my  integrity";  he  will 
try  to  write  better  next  time,  but  what  he 
has  written  he  has  written.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  proud  incapacity  is  that 
all  but  his  very  best  work  is  both  spun 
out  to  weakness  and  marred  by  abund- 
ant absurdities  of  language.  The  Scotch 
dialect  was  at  once  a  help  and  a  disguise 
to  him.  Sometimes  the  difference  is  only 
apparent,  but  for  the  most  part  he  is 
better  able  to  mould  words  to  his  thought 
out  of  the  homely  dialect  whose  shades 
of  meaning  were  so  much  clearer  to  him 
than  those  of  English.  In  English  he 
uses  words  that  express  his  meaning,  but 
whose  poverty  or  formality  as  words  he 
does  not  realize.  He  does  not  hear  the 
absurdity  of  writing: 

No  torrent,  no  rock,  her  velocity  staid. 


or* 


And  hauberk,  armlet,  cuirass,  rung 
Promiscuous  on  the  green. 

In  Scotch  his  ear  tells  him  when  a  word 
rings  true,  and  he  can  write  stanza  after 
stanza  with  this  fine  and  masterly  swing : 

And    the     bauld   windis  blew,  and  the 
fire-flauchtis  flew, 
And  the  sea  ran  to  the  skie  ; 
And  the  thunder  it  growlit,  and  the  sea- 
dogs  howlit, 
As  we  gaed  scurrying  bye. 

Hogg  knew  that  a  song,  at  least  a  Scotch 
song,  was  "made  for  singing,  and  no* 
for  reading,"  as  his  mother  told  Scott, 
when  Scott  had  spoilt  the  old  ballads  by 
printing  them;  his  first  poems,  made  be- 
fore he  could  write  them  down,  were 
"songs  and  ballads  made  up  for  the 
lassies  to  sing  in  chorus."  When  he  was 
fourteen  he  had  saved  five  shillings  of 
his  wages,  and  bought  an  old  fiddle. 
You  hear  the  fiddle  jigging  away  through 
his  verse  for  singing,  with  its  recaptured 
refrains : 
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There  wals  ane  auld  caryl  wonit  in  yon  howe, 

Lemedon!  Umedonl  ay  den  lillilu! 
His  face  was  the  geire,  and  his  hayre  wasthe  woo. 

Sing  Ho!  Ro!  Gillan  of  Allanku  ! 

But  it  was  his  mistake,  the  mistake, 
partly  of  ignorance,  partly  of  that  "in- 
herent vanity"  to  which  he  confesses 
with  so  evident  a  satisfaction,  to  have 
the  ''fixed  opinion,  that  if  a  person  could 
succeed  in  the  genuine  ballad  style,  his 
muse  was  adequate  for  any  other." 

When  Hogg  was  not  at  his  best,  and 
he  was  rarely  at  his  best,  considering  the 
amount  of  work  which  he  produced,  he 
was  almost  totally  worthless.  Much  of 
The  Queen's  Wake,"  nearly  all  of 
Mador  of  the  Moor,"  "The  Pilgrims 
of  the  Sun,"  and  "Queen  Hynde,"  is  not 
even  interestingly  bad,  but  consistently 
feeble.  He  imitated  not  only  Scott  and 
Byron,  but  Professor  Wilson,  whose 
fanciful  and  visionary  scenes"  he  was 
so  greatly  taken  with";  and  to  imitate 
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Wilson  was  to  dilute  an  already  thrice- 
diluted  source.  The  main  part  of  this 
work,  on  the  weakest  portions  of  which 
he  was  ready  to  "stake  his  credit,"  is 
not  even  readable,  and  it  has  no  personal 
quality,  nothing  to  make  up  for  its  im- 
itative feebleness.  He  thought  he  had 
produced  "the  best  epic  poem  that  had 
been  produced  in  Scotland,"  and  re- 
formed the  Spenserian  stanza  "to  its 
proper  harmony."  When  he  said  to 
Robert  Montgomery,  who  had  asked  his 
opinion  on  his  poems,  "I  daresay, 
Robert,  they're  gey  gude,  but  I  never 
a'  my  life  could  thole  college  poetry — 
it's  sae  desperate  stupid,"  he  did  not 
realize  that  he  himself  had  only  been 
making  "college  poetry"  whenever  he 
stepped  outside  that  tiny  local  ring  in 
which  the  fairies  danced  in  homespun, 
or  spoke  in  a  language  that  he  had  not 
used  to  his  cows,  "when  the  kye  comes 
hame." 


FIELDING  FOR  THE  GIRL  OF  EIGHTEEN 

By  J.  M.  Bulloch 


London,  September,  1904. 

AS  one  of  our  most  brilliant  epigram- 
matists, John  Oliver  Hobbes, 
has  had  occasion  to  say  many  striking 
things;  but  seldom  anything  calculated 
to  occasion  so  much  reflection  as  her 
obiter  dictum  in  the  brilliant  series  of 
articles  which  she  has  been  contributing 
to  her  own  paper  The  Academy  that  the 
"epics  of  Tom  Jones  and  Amelia  ought 
to  be  given  to  every  girl  on  her  eight- 
eenth birthday."  At  first  sight  this  con- 
fession of  faith  seems  almost  a  paradox, 
and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  Mrs. 
Craigie  is  not  giving  us  an  example  of  the 
philosophical  doctrine  of  stating  a  posi- 
tive in  the  terms  of  its  contra  positive. 


for  the  suggestion  runs  through  her 
clever  article  that  a  perusal  of  Fielding 
would  enable  girls  to  know  what  to  avoid 
in  life.  Certain  it  is  that  not  for  nearly 
a  century  could  a  reputable  writer, 
especially  a  woman,  have  given  such  an 
admonition  in  the  pages  of  a  popular 
journal.  Yet  Mrs.  Craigie's  literary  ad- 
vice is  timely,  even  logical,  to-day;  for 
we  are  emerging  from  a  long  night  of 
prudery  which  drew  sharp  demarca- 
tions between  the  man  and  the  woman. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  when  these  de- 
marcations actually  became  pronounced. 
There  have  always  been  prim  nuns  and 
jolly  goodwives  of  Bath,  such  as 
Chaucer  pictured   in  such  a   masterly 
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way  in  the  Canterbury  Tales;  but  one 
may  state  generally  that  the  goose  and 
the  gander  theory  of  literature  is  no 
older  than  the  period  when  the  mass  of 
English  women  began  to  learn  how  to 
read;  a  period  followed  within  the  last 
century  by  an  extraordinary  instinct  to 
write.  The  question  is  complicated,  not 
merely  by  a  consideration  of  fare-ac- 
cording-to-sex,  but  by  the  fact  that  ideas 
of  prudery,  decency,  or  taste — ^you  may 
select  which  term  you  choose  according 
to  your  initial  bias — have  undergone 
very  great  changes  both  for  men  and 
women.  The  full-blooded  virility  of  the 
Elizabethan  spirit  has  undergone  many 
metamorphoses,  until  we  have  the  cult 
created  by  Mr.  Swinburne's  studies  as  a 
critic,  and  by  the  general  influence  of 
Mr.  Henley  and  his  disciples.  To-day, 
the  general  public  deals  with  the  im- 
mortal bard  in  a  spirit  of  bowdlerizing 
compromise.  Even  at  that,  you  can  feel 
that  an  audience  at  the  revival  of  one 
of  the  comedies,  say  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor^  approaches  the  appreciation 
of  the  broad  humor  with  something  like 
trepidation.  As  the  author  is  Shake- 
speare the  infallible,  the  most  prim 
audience  is  bound  under  the  fascination 
of  his  infectious  mirth  ultimately  to  give 
itself  up  to  the  broadest  laughter,  and 
the  skill  of  a  good  FalstaflFcan  make  even 
the  buck  basket  possible.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  comedy  of  the  Restoration  has 
got  no  such  hold.  While  it  always  in- 
terests the  man  in  the  study,  it  could  be 
played  with  success  only  to  one  of  those 
small  exotic  societies,  which  have  roused 
the  wrath  of  the  older  devotees  of  the 
drama. 

The  imaginative  literature  of  the  last 
one  hundred  years  has  been  very  well 
suited  for  the  requirements  of  the  school- 
room. Scott  with  his  gallery  of  women 
who  for  the  most  part  are  quite  doll-like; 
Jane  Austen,  prim,  demure,  picturing 
English  life  as  subject  less  to  natural 
laws  than  to  small  social  codes;  Dickens 


with  the  spirit  of  Cockaigne  strong  upon 
him;  Thackeray  acidic  to  the  last; 
George  Eliot,  emersed  in  the  small  tem- 
porary definitions-  of  little  religious  sec- 
tions of  the  community — these  names, 
to  take  only  a  few,  are  enough  to  show 
how  powerfully  buttressed  the  "general 
reading  public"  has  been. 

If  the  writers  I  have  mentioned  have 
stopped  short  of  the  naturalism  of 
Fielding,  the  charge  of  unheaithiness 
cannot  be  laid  to  their  door.  Whatever 
else  they  are — and  some  of  them  are  now 
passing  through  the  ordeal  of  pigeon- 
holing criticism — they  are  artists  in  im- 
aginative literature  of  various  qualities; 
but  beneath  them  there  is  an  army  of 
producers  of  so-called  "goody-goody" 
literature, — much  of  which,  as  Mrs. 
Craigie  says  in  a  strong  passage,  is 
"quite  poisonous."  She  is  not  exagger- 
ating the  point  when  she  declares  that 
many  respectable  tales  are  "shocking 
because  of  their  imbecility."  It  is  surely 
immoral  to  conjure  up  flimsy  pictures  of 
love  and  marriage  "which  enervate  the 
mind."  It  is  even  more  immoral  to  create 
the  low  ideals  put  forth  in  many  of  these 
books.  The  old-fashioned  type  of  parent 
approved  of  them,  because  on  the  sur- 
face they  did  not  contain  such  "nasty" 
incidents  as  the  manlier  school  painted. 
But  I  have  always  thought  that  such  a 
book  as  Molly  Bawn,  with  its  saccharine 
silliness  and  its  naive  treatment  of  the 
physical  sides  of  love-making  between 
two  young  people,  is  more  nauseous  than 
anything  Fielding  ever  put  on  paper. 
Yet  the  fiction  of  the  last  fifty  years  has 
produced  tons  of  such  stufl^. 

Women  more  especially,  have  gone 
on  laboring  like  galley  slaves  at  the  pro- 
duction of  namby-pamby  books  which 
have  piled  up  fortunes  for  some  adroit 
publishers.  Such  books,  of  course,  ap- 
peal to  the  lower  middle  class  public, 
which  has  got  its  appetite  for  this  sort  of 
stuff  whetted  by  cheap  periodicals  and 
public  libraries.      For  the  classes  im- 
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mediately  above  that,  we  have  had, 
especially  of  recent  years,  another  type 
of  fiction  even  more  dangerous  in  that  it 
frankly  cuts  at  the  root  of  existing  sex 
codes,  and  paints  the  life  of  a  society 
which  is  rotten  and  stupid,  and  possesses 
the  greatest  fault  of  all — utter  insincerity. 

The  public  for  this  class  of  stuff  has 
been  increased  enormously  by  the  greater 
emancipation  given  to  women  who  are 
now  permitted  to  read  anything  and 
everything.  Time  was  when  matrons 
spoke  of  Ouida  in  a  whisper,  as  a  some- 
thing quite  atrocious;  but  that  has  gone 
past.  Not  that  English  girlhood  is  going 
back  to  Ouida;  but  it  is  devouring  im- 
itators who  have  not  a  tenth  of  that 
powerful  writer's  skill  and  not  a  fraction 
of  her  moral  fibre. 

The  change  has  come  about  among 
the  better  to  do  classes — for  the  pro- 
letariat is  still  wallowing  in  goody- 
goody  dreams — due  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  education  and  the  emancipation  of 
women.  This  in  England  has  been  a 
very  slow  process,  for  we  are  essentially 
a  conservative  people.  Impediments 
have  been  placed  in  the  woman's  path, 
not  only  by  those  who  deny  that  they 
havethe  right  to  be  educated  on  a  rational 
basis,  but  by  some  of  the  very  pioneers 
of  the  movement,  who  have  repudiated 
with  almost  comic  vehemence  the  logical 
results  which  the  progress  of  education 
has  involved. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that 
the  sex  play  in  the  theatre  has  been  very 
largely  due  to  this  emancipation  move- 
ment and  its  results.  It  is  very  easy,  if 
very  unfair,  to  display  a  reactionary  at- 
titude in  the  face  of  this  spirit,  and  some 
of  the  reactionaries  like  Clement  Scott 
did  a  great  deal  more  damage  than  good 
by  absolutely  losing  their  heads  in  an 
access  of  denunciation.  But  it  is  un- 
deniable that  many  of  the  books  and 
many  of  the  plays  we  have  had  of  recent 
years  have  been  particularly  disagree- 
able;  and   that   to   no   end   whatever. 


Fielding  and  his  school  had  a  distinct 
code,  simple  though  it  was,  but  the  eman- 
cipated spirit  approaches  a  whole  series 
of  forbidden  questions  simply  in  the 
spirit  of  inquisitive  wonder  and  with  no 
guiding  point  of  view  whatsoever. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  diatribes 
which  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  in  par- 
ticular has  launched  against  ''Mrs. 
Grundy"  and  the  "Young  Person," 
whenever  the  critics  have  dealt  severely 
with  his  work  strike  one  as  being  already 
out  of  date.  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  has 
declared  over  and  over  again,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  his  plays  at  the  Savoy 
which  a  schoolgirl  might  not  see.  But 
Savoy  opera  has  gone — apparently  for- 
ever: and  "musical  comedy"  has  taken 
its  place  with  its  vague  suggestiveness. 
Comment  is  needless. 

The  invasion  of  women  in  the  field  of 
fiction  has  had  some  very  curious  effects, 
and  these  are  very  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted, although  for  the  moment  they 
have  ceased  to  astonish  the  world.  So 
far  from  being  shocked  with  the  grim 
naturalism  of  Tom  Jones,  it  has  been 
quite  astonishing  to  find  how  much 
nearer  women  writers  have  got  to  the  im- 
pulses, which  are  rather  carelessly 
called  "sex,"  than  any  English  men 
have  done.  We  have  indeed  developed 
a  type  of  genuine  woman  writer,  com- 
pared with  whom  George  Eliot  is  a 
woman  only  by  accident — women  who 
feel  acutely,  and  write  intimately  with 
their  nerves,  as  against  the  older  school 
who  became  writers  chiefly  by  dint  of  the 
possession  of  brains.  The  most  success- 
ful of  the  school  has  undoubtedly  been 
the  author  of  Keynotes ^  3.  book  which 
could  not  possibly  be  repeated  as  a  gen- 
eral piece  of  literature,  because  it  could 
be  felt  acutely  by  each  writer,  so  far  as. 
the  power  of  description  goes,  only  once. 

The  "key  note"  is  by  no  means  the 
new  note  of  the  woman  writer.  It  is  a 
most  significant  fact  that  Mrs.  Aphra 
Behn,    the    first    professional    womaa 
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writer  in  England,  should  have  pro- 
duced books  which  live  after  two  cen- 
turies, mainly  by  their  riskiness.  Mr. 
Gosse  was  not  going  beyond  facts  when 
he  spoke  of  the  "startling  indelicacy"  of 
her  dialogue,  and  when  he  admits  that 
her  plays  were  "very  coarse."  The 
modern  woman  writer  is  actuated,  of 
course,  by  a  totally  different  series  of 
motives.  She  will  always  probably,  as 
Mrs.  Craigie  notes,  "brood  over  her 
emotions,"  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  when  the  fuller  education  and  the 
more  rational  treatment  she  is  now  re- 
ceiving gives  her  a  greater  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  life,  she  will  cease  to  pro- 
duce the  stuff  that  has  been  recently  as- 
sociated with  the  names  of  a  few  women 
writers  and  she  will  be  less  the  prey  of 
those  differentiations  which  have  made  a 


book  like  Tom  Jones  either  improper  or 
impossible. 

Fielding  has  been  far  too  long  under 
the  taboo,  and  Mrs.  Craigie  has  done  her 
great  service  in  calling  attention  to 
"Billy  Booth  and  his  AmeUa."  Her 
praise,  which  rightly  bears  as  its  co- 
rollary the  desire  to  see  the  emancipated 
woman's  tastes  directed  into  proper 
channels  and  which  repudiates  the 
rubbishy  novels  with  which  women  have 
been  stuffed,  gains  immensely  in  view  of 
her  own  brilliance  as  a  writer  and  her 
dignity  as  a  woman,  keenly  alive  to  all 
the  conditions  of  our  own  time,  in  a  way 
that  Amelia  and  her  sisters,  with  all 
their  excellences,  never  for  a  moment 
felt.  The  fact  that  Mrs.  Craigie  is  an 
American  is  almost  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. 


TIME 
By  Howard  Weeden 

From  "  Old  Voices,*'  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Doubleday,  Page  it  Co. 

SHE  brought  away  the  rose  he  gave 
Once  from  a  garden  fair. 
With  eyes  that  saw  but  that  one  rose 
Of  all  the  roses  there. 


Now  when  the  patient  summers  bring 
Their  chastened  roses  red. 

She  sees  and  loves  them  all  because 
Of  one  rose — long  since  dead. 


I   HIS  UBRARY 


THE   ZOLA  OF  ANGLO-AMERICAN 
APPRECIATION 

Bv  Walter  Littlefield 


UP  to  a  certain  point  of  mental  de- 
velopment, of  intellectual  and 
physical  activity,  the  career  ofEmile 
Zola  vras  neither  rare  nor  extraordin- 
ary. Other  children  than  he  have 
breamed  and  played  away  their  infancy 
and  later  made  a  merit  of  studious  ne- 
cessity. Other  youths  have  failed  to 
secure  the  coveted  baccalaureate  and 
have  taken  into  the  world  stores  of  sur- 
reptitiously acquired  erudition.  Other 
apprentices  to  letters  have  shivered  and 
starved  in  garrets  quite  as  dismal  as  any 
in  the  Rue  St.  Victor  or  the  Rue  Neuye 
St,  Etienne  du  Mont.  Other  successful 
writers  have  conjured  up  "isms"  and 
have  dallied  with  them,  have  invented 


methods,  established  *'  schools,"  and 
have  repudiated  what  they  conjured  up, 
invented,  or  established.  Other  men  of 
genius  have  been  applauded  and  scorned, 
flattered  and  treated  with  contumely. 
Others  have  nurtured  a  great  ambition 
and  have  died  without  attaining  it. 
Other  lives  have  been  examples  of  sin- 
cerity and  toil. 

But  beyond  these  things  Zola  pos- 
sessed and  experienced  others  which  are 
both  rare  and  extraordinary.  They 
were  due  to  qualities  which  tardily 
manifested  themselves  through  the  man 
rather  than  through  the  writer.  So  sud- 
den was  their  appearance  that  the  world 
— then  only  acquainted  with  the  com- 
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mon  things  in  man  and  writer — beheld 
them  with  amazement.  They  seemed 
utterly  spontaneous  and  without  ante- 
cedent connection  with  the  writer.  In 
reality  they  had  been  dormant  in  the 
soul  of  the  man  while  the  writer  toiled. 
And  they  mastered  the  writer,  and  the 
slave  did  the  master's  bidding  and  in 
the  master's  way,  and  the  literature 
which  finds  its  inspiration  and  end  in 
art  was  subordinated  to  the  literature 
which  finds  its  motive  and  mission  in 
revealing  and  in  rectifying  human  vice, 
misery,  and  wrongs. 

P  The  realist  or  the  naturalist  Zola  of 
the  Rougon-Macquart  stories,  the  ideal- 
ist of  "Le  Reve,"  the  controversialist  of 
"Le  Roman  Experimental"  and  the 
pamphlets,  the  critic  and  biographer 
of  "Les  Romanciers  Naturaiistes," 
the  romantico-publicist  of  "Lourdes," 
"Rome,"    and    "Paris,"    were    not  of 


ultra-national  importance  save  where 
they  appealed  to  the  student  of  com- 
parative literature  or  of  comparative 
social  phenomena.  And  Messrs.  How- 
ells,  James,  Caine,  Quiller-Couch  and 
a  score  of  less  eminent  foreign  expo- 
sitors and  critics  of  more  or  less  puri- 
tanical antecedents  and  acquired  cos- 
mopolitanism had  given  these  various 
Zolas  sufficient  interpretation  and  een- 
sorum — an  interpretation  limited  to  the 
temerity  of  the  expositor  and  a  lensorum 
gauged  to  harmonize  with  the  moral 
sensibilities  and  the  literary  prejudices 
of  the  censor's  admirers. 

This  is  not  written  in  irony.  It  is 
merely  a  plain  inference  from  recorded 
facts.  The  deduction  is  possibly  un- 
satisfactory, but  it  needs  no  extenuat- 
ing argument.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
most  valiant  temerity,  the  most  sensitive 
metre  of  public  taste, werequite  unequal 
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to  the  thankless,  exasperating,  and  en- 
tirely futile  effort  of  adequately  adjust- 
ing Gallic  expression  of  life  and  art  to 
a  rational  Anglo-American  receptivity. 
If  the  man's  soul  had  not  finally  spoken 
in  Emile  Zola,  we  might,  with  sympathy 
and  indulgence  for  all  concerned,  leave 
the  writer  here.  But  it  did  speak,  and 
its  manifestation  so  eclipsed  the  spirit 
and  expression  of  the  writer  before  the 
world's  gaze,  that  foreigners  ignored  and 
forgot,  or  feigned  to  ignore  and  forget. 


those  very  elements  which  had  made 
the  soul's  articulations  so  eloquent  and 
convincing.  Thus  Zola,  the  reformer, 
by  a  single  superbly  unselRsh  and  in- 
tensely human  act  seemed  suddenly  to 
disassociate  himself,  in  our  eyes,  from 
Zola,  the  novelist. 

I  once  heard  that  grand  old  lady,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe, say,  when  this  French- 
man happened  to  be  the  topic  of  con- 
versation: "Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  (ilthiness  of  his  novels,  when  he 
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espoused  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate 
Dreyfus  he  covered  himself  with  im- 
mortal glory."  There  you  have  con- 
centrated into  a  single  intense  expres- 
sion the  whole  range  of  Anglo-American 
repugnance  and  admiration. 

And  now,  two  years  after  his  death, 
and  nearly  seven  years  after  the  publi- 
cation of  his  great  epistle  to  President 
Faure,  "J'Accuse,"  which  gave  him 
foreign  fame  and  almost  a  martyr's 
grave,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  great  reading  publics  of 
England  and  America  to  look  upon  the 
early  crttica  zolaresqua  of  their  most  pro- 
ficient reviewers  as  scarcely  having  fur- 
nished a  satisfactory  preparation  for 
the  eagerly  and  sincerely  desired  esti- 
mate of  the  champion  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice. The  origin  and  cause  of  the  de- 
fect are  obvious,  but  superfluous. 

A  book*  has  just  been  published  in 
England  and  America  which  seems  to 
me  not  only  to  contain  the  satisfactory 
preparation,  but  also  the  desired  esti- 
mate. In  it  we  have  the  Zola  of  litera- 
ture and  controversy  brought  within 
the  ready  view  of  those  who  have  ad- 
mired the  Zola  of  the  cause  celebrey  and 
depicted  with  much  frankness  and  de- 
tail. And  the  Zola  of  the  cause  celebre 
is  expounded,  analyzed,  and  revealed 
with  utter  sincerity  and  truth,  and  with 
an  impressive  consciousness  that  this 
sincerity  and  this  truth  will  be  readily 
understood. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine,  and  im- 
possible to  find,  a  man  better  equipped 
to  perform  this  double  service  than  Mr. 
Ernest  Alfred  Vizetelly — if  we  were  to 
leave  out  of  calculation  the  question  of 
biographic  form,  style,  and  expression. 
For  the  last  he  had  given  us  no  previous 
work  which  might  have  served  as  a 
basis   of  prophetic  judgment.     But  we 

'^  Emile  Zola:  Novelist  and  RcroRMCR.  An 
Account  of  his  Life  and  Work.  By  Emest  Alfred  Viz- 
etelly. Illustrated  by  portraits,  views,  and  facsimiles. 
London  and  New  York :  John  Lane. 


realized  that  he  knew  the  language  of 
his  subject  as  well  as  he  did  his  cfwn; 
that  he  knew  the  literature  of  his  sub- 
ject and  the  literature  of  his  subject's 
contemporaries.     By  birth  an  English- 
man, but  by  education  and  culture  a 
thorough   Continental,   he   has   always 
been  extremely  sensitive  of  Anglo-Saxon 
thought  and  principles,  both  on  account 
of  his  long    term  as  a  Continental  cor- 
respondent   for    London     papers    and 
owing  to   a   direful   family  experience 
which  brought  him  face  to  face  with  the 
aforesaid    Anglo-Saxon     qualities     not 
*  untinctured,    perhaps,    with    prejudice 
and  hypocrisy.     Thus  he  should  know 
what  to  say — ^what  details  to  set  down 
that  would  be  superfluous  for  the  French 
reader,  and  what  to  leave  unsaid  be- 
cause the  saying  would  neither  be  ap- 
preciated nor  understood  abroad.  Thus 
he  should  know  how  to  say  it — how  to 
treat  delicate  matters  without  oflTense 
either  to  truth  or  to  our  taste  and  sense 
of  probity.     And  he  has  done  all  these 
things,   and  to  the  full  extent   of  his 
equipment     and    capability.     He     has 
produced  a  narrative  and  critical  biog- 
raphy of  "Emile  Zola:  Novelist   and 
Reformer**  which  is  a  superb   monu- 
ment of  conscientious  labor  and  of  ac- 
curate information,  sympathetically  and 
charmingly  expressed.     As  a  biography 
there  are  several  digressions  from  form, 
evidently   deliberately   made   with    the 
intention   of  presenting  digressions   of 
matter  concerning  which  English  and 
American  readers  would  like  to  be  in- 
formed.    As  departures  from  the  formal 
rules  their  mere  presence  will  be  found 
of  sufficient  excuse. 

But  he  is  not  quite  correct  when  he 
implies  that  the  English  and  American 
attitudes  towards  Zolaresque  literature 
are  identical  and  have  been  developed 
by  the  same  causes.  Here  in  America, 
with  the  belief  that  the  vices  and  sins  of 
France  did  not  particularly  concern  us, 
whether  made   alluring  or  hateful    in 
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works   of  fiction,   that   literature   was  ing  that  at  home  Zola  was  shunned  and 

being 'debased  by  2^1a,  and  with  the  despised  for    his    indecency  and  exag- 

fear  that  native  family  discipline  was  geration  quite  as  much  as  he  was  in 

not  strong  enough  to  keep  his  novels  out  America.     The  singular  unanimity  with 

of  the  hands  of  the  ubiquitous  young  which  these  lecturers,  year  after  year, 


DINING-ROOM    I 


person,  even  though  we  ourselves  would 
have  liked  to  study  them  for  a  purely 
literary  or  sociological  purpose,  our 
aversion  had  naturally  been  increased 
by  certain  Frenchmen  who  lectured 
among  us  and  who  tickled  our  van- 
ity, and  at  the  same  time  advertised 
their  own     literary  wares,   by    declar- 


painted  Zola  as  the  scourge  of  France 
finally  aroused  suspicions  in  the  mind  of 
the  American  patron  of  French  language 
and  letters,  whose  generosity  made  it 
possible  for  the  lecturers  to  be  heard 
here.  Now,  happily,  all  this  is  changed. 
The  patron,  in  selecting  his  lecturers, 
takes  the  advice  of  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
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He  Instruction,  and  not,  as  formerly,  the  and,  finally,  as  a  clerk  in  the  publishing 

dictum  of  a  distinguished  man  of  letters  house  of  Hachette,  where  he  met,  in  the 

whose  hatred  of  Zola  was  wrapped  up  course  of  business,  many  literary  men 

in  his  own  religious,  political  and  social  whose  acquaintance  later  proved  to  be 

affiliations.  of  great  service  to  him,  follows  the  lines 

The  scope  of  Mr.  Vizetelly's  book  and  incidents  of  the  Xau,  Alexis  and 

may  be  best  appreciated,  perhaps,  if  I  Sherard  biographies,  with  now  and  then  a 

set  down  here  in  their  proper  order  a  vital  or  dramatie  episode  drawn  from  the 

list  of  his  main  topics :  de  Goncourt  journal,  or  the  autobiogra- 
phic pages  of"  L'CEuvre,"  or  the  many 

CHAPTER                                                                                                    PAGE  r               i       O                                                        '                                              J 

I  Introductort-The  Zoi^  Familt- Birth  literaryor  biographical  monographs;  and 

ofEmileZola 1  soit  is  continued,with  a  single  digression, 

n  Early  Years:  1840- 1860.   .   .    .   .   '    14  down  to  the  completion  of  the  "  Rougpn- 

^  in  Bohemia  —  Drudgery  —  First     Books  :  , ,                  » n      •           1           1             1             1 

1860-1866 53  Macquart    Series,where  the  author  takes 

IV  In  the  Furnace  or  Paris  :  1866-1868  .   .   80  the  opportunity  to  present  an  excellent 

V  The  First  "Rougon-Mac^uarts":  1868-  summary  of  the  themes  and  characters 

iHyi        109  ' 
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•  French^  Academy-a  Visit  to  Lon-  j^e    digression    mentioned    is    the 

DON :   1888-1803 100  r     \                             •        '     1  -    1 

XI  A  Critical  GlXnce  :  1893 342  acco4nt  of  the  prosecution  which  actu- 

XII  The  Man— His  Life  Drama— A  New  De-  ally    developed    into    a    persecution,    of 

,TTT  T  '*{^^"" '  >«93-'897     390  Vizetelly''s  father  for  publishing  Zola's 

Xm  The  Dreyfus  Case:      1894-1900     .     .     .  419  ,        .        /                 ,      .              -kk       tt*          ii    t 

XTV  Last  Years— Death  :  1901-1902    .    .    .  493  books  m  translation.     Mr.  Vizetelly  s 

XV  Conclusion— The    Influence  and  Sur-  treatment  of  this  personal,  family  mat- 

vivAL  OF  Zola's  Works 5^7  ter  is  most  admirable.  He  makes  all  due 

APPENDIX  allowances    for    the    English    public's 

A— Declaration  of  Zola's  birth 541  point  of  view,  but  he  does  not  spare 

cilN^l^orsTm'f  ^^^^^^                  of  hi;  nov-'  W.  T.  Stead  and  other  originators  of  a 

els persecution  which,  although  a  sign  of 

the  times,  is  even  now,  after  fifteen  short 

At  the  threshold  of  the  book  we  have  years,  regarded  as  a  travesty  on  justice 

presented  a  longer  dissertation  on  Zola's  and  an  ironical  mockery  of  enlightened 

antecedents  and  ancestry  than  would  public  opinion. 

have  been  either  necessary  or  interesting  From  this  point  on,  the  biographer 

except  for  the  attack  made  on  the  mem-  relies  less  on  the  work  of  others  and 

ory  of  the  novelist's  father  by  Ernest  more  on  his  personally  acquired  infor- 

Judet  in  Le  Petit  Journal.     Then  come  mation  gained  in  the  years  that  he  was 

vivid,    sympathetic    pictures   of  Zola's  Zola's  translator,  and  particularly  in  the 

childhood   and   school  days    at  Aix  in  months  when  he  was  the  exile's  host  and 

Provence  and  later  in  Paris,  over  which  mentor  in  England — a  well-known  epi- 

hangs  the  shadow  of  poverty  and  the  sode  in  the  Dreyfus  case,  which  has 

vain  toil  of  the  widowed  mother  to  turn  already  been  graphically  related  by  Mr. 

to  posthumous  account  the  undoubted  Vizetelly  in  his  "With  Zola  in  England." 

engineering  genius  of  her  husband.   The  The  Dreyfus  case  itself  is  sufficiently 

narrative  of  Zola's  apprenticeship  to  let-  expounded  to  furnish  a  proper  setting 

ters  in  the  garrets  of  the  ^artier,  his  for  the  role  the  novelist  and  reformer 

experiences  as  a  dock  clerk,  as  a  poet,  played  in  it.    We  have,  too,  the  genesis 
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given  of  the  Four  Evangelist  series, 
Fruitfulness,"  "Work,"  "Truth,"  and 
Justice,"  the  last  of  which,  having  just 
been  begun  when  the  author  came  to 
his  untimely  end.  That  end  is  fully  de- 
scribed, as  is  the  funeral  at  Montmartre, 
which  proved  a  most  eloquent  crowning 
of  the  author's  reform  work,  both  liter- 
ary and  active.  The  book  is  furnished 
with  all  desirable  bibliographic  and  bio- 
graphic data  in  the  form  of  foot-notes  or 
in  items  of  the  exhaustive  and  descrip- 
tive index. 

In  dealing  with  Zola,  the  individual, 
Mr.  Vizetelly  is  all  frankness.  He  con- 
ceals nothing.  We  may  forgive  him, 
therefore,  if  his  pages  written  in  extenu- 
ation of  Zola's  life  in  the  Sluartier  and  of 
his  wandering  from  the  straight  marital 
path  seem  superfluous  to  Francophiles 
— these  pages  are  not  addressed  to  them. 
But  no  saving  clauses,  no  explanations 
or  apologies,  have  been  found  appro- 
priate to  insert  where  the  motives  and 


methods  of  the  man  of  letters  and  the 
reformer  are  discussed.  The  logic  and 
sincerity  of  his  mission  are  now  univer- 
sally recognized.  Its  labor  and  thor- 
oughness are  examples  for  all — even  for 
those  who  question  the  necessity  of  his 
purpose  and  endeavor.  Mr.  Vizetelly  is 
probably  right  in  emphasizing  courage 
as  the  one  indomitable  quality  which 
will  survive  all — literature,  reforms,  and 
campaigns  for  freedom  and  justice: 
"Zola  was  a  man  of  bravery.  He  feared 
none.  If  there  was  tragedy  in  his  career, 
he  knew  how  to  bear  it.  He  felt,  he 
prophesied  the  day  would  come  when 
justice  would  be  done  him.  That  day  is 
hastening;  and  in  whatever  estimation 
his  writings  may  be  held  hereafter, 
whether  some  survive,  whether  all  sink 
into  oblivion,  his  memory  will  assuredly 
abide  for  many  generations,  for  the 
world  does  not  willingly  forget  those  who 
teach  it  courage — the  first,  the  foremost 
quality  that  life  demands  of  man." 


SOME  BITS  OF  OLD  CHELSEA 

By  Caroline  Ticknor 


ON  the  twenty-second  of  July,  1903, 
James  McNeill  Whistler  was 
buried  from  the  "old  church,"  Chelsea, 
that  unique  historic  structure  associated 
with  many  famous  personages  and  ro- 
mantic memories.  With  this  edifice, 
facing  the  Thames,  and  lighted  by  its 
twelfth  century  windows,  Sir  Thomas 
More  is  closely  identified;  here  Henry 
VIII.  wedded  Jane  Seymour,  and  in  this 
church  Charles  Kingsley,  the  elder, 
preached  for  years.  Many  impos- 
ing tombs  and  blazoned  tablets  testify 
to  the  noble  dead  buried  here,  and  near 
one  window  is  displayed  the  smallest 
tablet  ever  placed  in  any  church.  A  tiny 
metal    plate,    dated    1640,    measuring 


hardly  more  than  three  inches  by  six;  a 
truly  modest  memorial. 

It  was  a  most  distinguished  company 
which  gathered  in  this  quaint  edifice  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  passing  of  the  great 
artist  who  had  lived  for  so  many  years  in 
this  locality,  hallowed  by  its  association 
with  famous  people.  As  one  gazed  upon 
the  impressive  assemblage  he  could  well 
realize  that  the  author  of  "The  Gentle 
Art  of  Making  Enemies,"  had  not  failed 
in  the  art  of  making  countless  warm 
friends  who  mourned  him  deeply. 

Whistler  lived  in  Lindsay  Row,  close 
by  the  river,  and  there  produced  his 
many  remarkable  studies  of  the  Thames 
viewed  from  his  house  and  its  immediate 
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vicinity;  within  this  neighborhood  dwelt 
Carlyle  and  a  warm  friendship  sprang 
up  between  the  two.  They  used  to  take 
frequent  long  walks  together,  and  this 
association  led  to  the  painting  of  the 
famous  Carlyle  portrait  which  was 
shown  at  the  first  exhibition  of  the  art- 
ist's work  in  1874.  It  is  amusing  to  re- 
call that  when  the  Glasgow  authorities 
purchased  this  picture,  they  emphasized 
the  fact  that  they  had  bought  it,  not  to 
indorse  the  painter's  art,  but  because 
they  desired  the  great  Scotchman's  por- 
trait. For  this  statement  the  canny 
Glasgowmen  were  made  to  pay  dearly, 
for  the  artist  doubled  his  price  on  hear- 
ing the  uncomplimentary  assertion. 

Carlyle's  house  is  but  a  few  steps 
from  the  "old  church,"  and  at  the  close 
of  Whistler's  funeral  services,  many 
notable  people,  who  found  themselves 
for  the  first  time  in  this  neighborhood, 
turned  their  steps  towards  the  famous 
house  in  Cheyne  row,  which  still  dis- 
plays its  number  5,  although  the  street 
has  long  since  been  renumbered.  Upon 
that  day  an  inundation  of  well-known 
literary  and  artistic  folk,  swept  over  the 
threshold  of  the  home  of  the  Carlyles, 
filling  the  soul  of  the  conscientious  care- 
taker with  consternation,  and  making 
her  task  of  opening  the  door,  offering  ex- 
planations and  taking  shillings,  an 
arduous  one. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  wander  through  the 
house  which  has  been  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble restored  to  its  original  condition,  and 
which  in  every  room  seems  to  reflect 
the  characteristics  of  its  former  occu- 
pants, who,  one  fancies  have  but  stepped 
out  for  a  little  while  and  must  ere  long 
return  to  seat  themselves  in  the  chairs  by 
the  small  stove  in  the  library.  The  well- 
worn  furnishings,  tables,  chairs,  desks 
and  bookcases  filled  with  books,  all 
speak  of  the  rugged  apostle  of  bluntness, 
who  swept  aside  the  shadowy  little 
niceties  of  life  and  seized  upon  the  sim- 
ple substance  of  things.   A  glimpse  into 


the  little  garden  where  he  so  often  rested 
during  warm  weather,  and  the  rude  fur- 
nishings of  his  own  bedroom  and  dress- 
ing-room, where  hangs  the  cane  he 
carried  for  so  many  years,  bring  the 
original  occupant  before  one  more 
vividly  than  do  his  various  portraits 
upon  the  walls. 

Scattered  about  the  house  in  numer- 
ous glass  cases  are  many  interesting 
books  and  autographs.  One  might 
spend  many  hours  inspecting  letters 
from  celebrated  people,  medals  and  tes- 
timonials and  priceless  bits  of  manu- 
script. Here  and  there,  one  discovers 
some  charming  little  inscripdon  or  play- 
ful verse,  penned  by  Carlyle  upon  a  card 
or  slip  of  paper  which  once  accompanied 
some  gift  made  to  his  wife  upon  a  birth- 
day or  special  anniversary,  testifying  to 
much  thought  and  tenderness  upon  the 
donor's  part. 

Perhaps  the  most  touching  and  at  the 
same  time  characteristic  bit  of  writings 
is  the  letter  penned  by  Carlyle  upon 
learning  of  the  destrucdon  of  his  first 
volume  of  "The  French  Revolution/' 
the  manuscript  of  which  he  had  loaned 
to  his  dear  friend  (John  Stuart  Mill),  to 
read,  and  which  having  been  left  in  that 
gentleman's  library,  was  used  by  his 
maid  to  kindle  the  fire. 

Nothing  could  be  more  exquisitely 
simple,  loyal  and  philosophic  than  this 
communication,  explaining  the  catas- 
trophe to  his  publisher.  The  author 
states  briefly  that  through  no  one's 
fault,  but  by  a  sad  accident,  the  work  of 
many  months  has  been  destroyed,  that 
he  wishes  nothing  said  about  the  matter, 
and  that  he  will  do  his  best  to  have 
ready  at  the  end  of  a  few  months'  dme, 
a  volume  to  take  the  place  of  that  de- 
stroyed. He  expresses  his  realizadon  of 
the  fact  that  the  new  volume  can  never 
be  quite  like  the  first,  in  which  he  had 
embodied  an  inspiration  that  could  not 
come  again  at  will,  but  adds  that  in  the 
scheme  of  divine  Providence  it  is  doubt- 
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less  best  that  he  should  suffer  this  dis- 
cipline, therefore  he  begs  that  his  pub- 
lisher will  not  pity  him,  but  will  aid  him 
to  go  speedily  at  his  task  again. 

No  life-sized  portrait  of  the  writer 
could  ever  be  half  so  much  Thomas  Car- 
lyle  as  is  this  characteristic  expression  of 
himself,  executed  by  his  own  pen. 

As  one  wanders  from  room  to  room, 
the  gentle  spirit  of  Jane  Carlyle  seems  to 
pervade  the  place,  and  little  reminders 
of  her  careful  housekeeping  are  fre- 
quently en  evidence.  Her  methods  of 
household  management  were  totally 
different  from  those  of  her  near  neigh- 
bor, Mrs.  Leigh  Hunt,  who,  it  is  said, 
proved  a  perpetual  thorn  in  the  flesh  of 
her  friend  by  constantly  sending  over  to 
borrow  kitchen  utensils  or  other  house- 
hold necessities  of  which  she  happened 
to  be  in  need,  until  her  long-suffering 
neighbor  quite  lost  her  patience  at  a  final 
demand  for  a  coal-scuttle. 

One  never  fails  to  recall  the  charming 

tribute  to  Jane  Carlyle,  playfully  penned 

by  Leigh  Hunt : — 

Jenny  kissed  me  when  we  met. 
Jumping  from  the  chair  she  sat  in  : 
Time,  you  thief:  who  love  to  get 
Sweets  into  your  list,  put  that  in  ! 
'  Say  Fm  weary,  say  Pm  sad. 
Say  that  health  and  wealth  have  missed  me. 
Say  I*m  growing  old;  but  add, — 
Jenny  kissed  me  I 

These  famous  lines  were  supposed  to 
have  described  that  lady's  delight  at 
good  news  brought  by  her  visitor,  yet 
who  shall  say,  in  view  of  the  knowledge 
of  some  of  Mrs.  Hunt's  shortcomings  in 
the  housekeeping  line,  that  the  immor- 
talized "  kiss  "  might  not  have  emanated 
from  joy  at  the  unexpected  return  of 
some  needed  article  de  cuisine y  possibly 
the  coal-scuttle  itself. 

A  few  of  Carlyle's  own  words  present 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  Hunts'  home  at 
what  was  then  4  Upper  Cheyne  Row. 
"Hunt's  household.  Nondescript!  Un- 
utterable. Mrs.  Hunt  asleep  on  cushions, 
four  or  five  beautiful,  strange   gypsy- 


looking  children  running  about  in  un- 
dress, whom  the  lady  ordered  to  get  us 
tea.  Hunt's  house  excels  all  you  have 
ever  read  of, — a  poetical  Tinkerdom, 
without  parallel  even  in  literature, — 
yet  the  noble  Hunt  receives  you  in  his 
Tinkerdom  in  the  spirit  of  a  king, 
apologizes  for  nothing,  places  you  in  his 
best  seat,  takes  a  window-sill  himself  if 
there  is  no  other,  and  then  folding  closer 
his  loose  flowing  "muslin  cloud"  of  a 
printed  night-gown,  in  which  he  always 
writes,  commences  the  liveliest  dialogue 
on  philosophy  and  the  prospects  of  man 
(who  is  to  be  beyond  measure  happy 
yet) — a  most  interesting,  pitiable,  love- 
able  man,  to  be  used  kindly,  but  with 
discretion." 

Ruskin  and  Turner  and  also  George 
Eliot  lived  in  this  pleasant  neighbor- 
hood; the  latter  having  come  there  after 
her  marriage  with  Mr.  Cross  in  1880. 
Here  she  breathed  her  last  in  less  than 
one  year  from  the  date  of  her  coming  to 
make  her  home  in  this  locality,  the  very 
atmosphere  of  which  seems  to  bespeak 
dear  associations  with  the  best  in  art  and 
literature.  In  order  to  inhale  this  atmos- 
phere with  proper  sentiment,  however, 
the  visitor  must  have  his  powers  of  liter- 
ary respiration  in  proper  running  order, 
or  he  may  saunter  by  the  various  houses 
sacred  to  the  appreciative,  without  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  other  buildings 
in  the  vicinity.  Many  prosaic  residents 
of  Chelsea  would  doubtless  think  a 
shilling  badly  wasted  upon  Thomas 
Carlyle,  and  some  are  as  unlearned  in 
sentimental  lore  regarding  their  neigh- 
borhood as  was  a  man,  recently  accosted 
by  an  enthusiastic  American  woman 
bent  upon  viewing  all  the  homes  of 
genius  in  that  especial  quarter.  To  her 
exclamation: — "Oh,  can  you  point  me 
out  George  Eliot's  house  ? "  he  replied, 
"No  I  can't,  mum,  for  I  don't  know  him, 
but  if  you  call  in  at  the  public  house 
around  the  comer,  no  doubt  they'll  tell 
you  where  to  find  him." 
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The  present  rector  of  the  "Old 
Church,"  Chelsea,  now  an  aged  man, 
has  been  connected  since  his  youth, 
when  he  was  the  associate  of  Kingsley, 
with  the  quaint  little  church.  He  loves  to 
show  its  tattered  banners,  chained  bibles 
and  memorial  tablets,  especially  to 
American  visitors,  perhaps  because  of 
their  hearty  appreciation  of  relics  of  an- 
tiquity and  their  receptiveness  of  all  his- 
torical information,  or  possibly  because 
they  are  so  ready  to  place  their  signa- 
tures in  the  visitor's-book,  upon  the 
pages  of  which  he  can  exhibit  names 
that  would  kindle  with  jealousy  the 
hearts  of  many  autograph  collectors. 
The  kind  old  gentleman's  eye  flashes 
with  merriment  as  he  points  out  a  noble 


tomb  to  which  two  opposing  American 
families,  of  the  same  name,  lay  claim. 
The  representative  of  each  household 
has  seriously  interviewed  the  rector 
armed  and  equipped  with  proofs  and 
circumstantial  evidence  enough  to  jus- 
tify him  in  carrying  off  to  his  own  demo- 
cratic land,  if  not  the  tomb  itself,  at 
least  triumphant  assurance  of  his  owner- 
ship therein.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  inspect 
the  relics  of  departed  greatness,  but  it  is 
a  pure  joy  to  claim  a  special  relic  for 
one's  own.  Only  a  favored  few  can  carry 
from  Old  Chelsea  an  aristocratic  an- 
cestor, but  all  may  And  much  of  unusual 
charm  and  interest  in  this  quiet  neigh- 
borhood once  such  a  centre  of  literary 
and  artistic  life. 


THE  COLOR-PRINTS  OF  JAPAN 

By  W.  G.  Tincombe-Fernandez 


THESE  days  of  sumptuous  publi- 
cations on  the  crafts  and  arts  of 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  have  not  fled 
far  from  the  time  when  one  reservedly 
included  Japanese  art  among  one's  pet 
enthusiasms,  and  thus  proved  to  be  un- 
questionably "on  the  side  of  the  angels." 
At  that  anxious  time  a  catholicity  of 
taste  in  matters  pertaining  to  art  did 
not  imperatively  demand  such  an  affec- 
tation. Indeed,  even  collectors  of  taste 
were  inclined  to  be  sceptical,  apologeti- 
cally explaining  that  a  screen  commend- 
ed itself,  while,  as  for  prints,  they  were 
dubious!  It  is  true,  however,  that 
while  we  were  supremely  interested  in 
china  and  fans,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
homogeneous  bric-a-brac,  Japanese  col- 
ored prints  together  with  their  illus- 
trated books  were  already  a  source  of 

The  Color-prints  of  Japan.  By  Edward  F. 
Strange.  ( Langhrm  Series  cf  Art  Monographs.) 
Charles  Scribncr's  Sons. 


joy  and  wonder  to  the  chosen  few.  On 
the  other  hand  the  hoi  polloi  were  in- 
clined to  smile  upon  it  somewhat  indul- 
gently. It  was  too  definitely  allied  with 
the  esoteric  (as  yet,  Isis  being  unveiled) 
and,  not  infrequently,  the  gentle  en- 
thusiast was  met  with  this  term  of  re- 
proach. The  aesthetes  unhesitatingly 
welcomed  it;  and  Oscar  Wilde,  with  his 
passion  for  rare  china,  was  also  an  early 
admirer,  and,  in  an  inspired  moment 
with  cap  and  bells,  paused  to  pay  a  sin- 
cere tribute  to  Hokusai. 

Fortunately,  a  number  of  travellers 
of  broad  culture  have  long  treasured 
delightful  examples  of  Japanese  prints, 
together  with  those  kindred  expressions 
in  wood,  bronze  or  lacquer  collected 
during  a  sojourn  in  that  land  of  sun- 
shine and  flowers.  These  collections  are 
available  on  loan  in  many  of  the  large 
museums  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,   and   are  certainly  a   valuable 
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contribution  toward  a  better  under- 
standing of  this  interesting  and  pro- 
gressive people.  Also  an  illuminating 
literature  has  come  to  our  rescue  for  a 
wider  and  more  intelligent  appreciation 
of  their  art.  These  are  the  days,  more- 
over,  of  elaborate  art  monographs  and 
tasteful  brochures,  and  who  dares  to 
scoff  at  the  arts  and  crafts  of  any  nation 
to-day?  The  movement  has  extended 
to  the  seats  of  learning,  and  though  a 
course  in  Chinese  will  not  be  popular  for 
some  time  to  come,  yet,  let  us  hope  that 
undergraduate  studies  will  no  longer  be 
decorated  by  open  umbrellas  suspended 
from  the  ceiling.  The  atrocious  prac- 
tice will  soon  die  out  in  sea-side  lodgings. 
So  much  for  taste,  once  fugitive  and  un- 
certain; but  surely  conservatism  was  its 
most  encouraging  sign  I  And  so  it  is 
with  eagerness  that  one  picks  up  a  small 
book  on  the  once  elusive  subject  of  Jap- 
anese color-prints — a  scholarly  survey, 
and  tastefully  arranged  by  one  emi- 
nently fitted  for  what  must  have  been 
a  labor  of  love.  Assuredly  the  next  step 
must  be  an  able  and  exhaustive  study 
of  Hokusai,  since  we  feel  that  there  are 
many  gallant  pens  to  essay  the  task. 

The  story  of  Japanese  art  is  vitally 
the  story  of  the  aspirations  of  the  people; 
a  faithful  mirror,  historical,  social,  re- 
ligious. Clearly,  with  the  Japanese,  art 
has  ever  been  hereditary — this  excellent 
taste,  this  wholesome  and  sustained  en- 
thusiasm. The  temperament  of  a  people 
with  such  marked  social  divisions  was 
never  more  consistent.  It  is  inherent 
among  all  classes,  and  Mortimer  Men- 
pes,  from  an  artist's  view-point,  re- 
marked its  development  among  the 
children  at  an  early  age. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  fact 
in  the  history  of  Japanese  art  is  the 
singular  individualism  which  has  suc- 
cessfully preserved  each  school  for  many 
centuries.  A  remarkable  unity  and 
saneness  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
each   school  was  governed   by  canons 


that  have  persisted  to  this  day.  There 
has  been  no  confounding  of  styles, 
while  an  admirable  fidelity  to  traditions 
has  characterized  each  school.  Here, 
also,  is  to  be  considered  an  important 
factor  in  preserving  the  integrity  of 
school  and  artist.  The  critic,  it  appears, 
was  a  professional  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  these  respective  canons,  and 
never  permitted  a  concession  to  any 
popular  Philistine  element  that  hap- 
pened to  prevail.  In  the  light  of  current 
events  there  are  those  who  have  come 
to  concede  that  a  certain  high  serious- 
ness of  purpose  pervades  each  effort  of 
this  progressive  people — investing  these 
efforts  with  a  significance  which  this 
hurrying  western  world  cannot  praise 
too  much.  And  Japanese  art,  like  every 
other  effort,  is  serious.  It  is  also  con- 
scious, but  v^th  a  blitheness  of  spirit 
that  almost  makes  it  an  unconscious 
art.  Its  expression  is  terse,  almost  la- 
conic, yet  it  combines  happily  the  free 
eloquent  line  with  the  broad  human 
subject.  Indeed,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  the  stage  received  no  little  atten- 
tion from  the  great  artists,  and  even  the 
frail  beauties  of  the  Yoshiwara  were  not 
prudishly  tabooed.  Each  had  its  proper 
place  as  a  human  document,  and  the 
artist  saw  aright  and  faithfully  recorded. 
Such  art  is  of  necessity  bound  to  be  im- 
pressionistic, but  who  will  say  that  it 
never  suggests  the  joyous  existence  of  an 
ever-present  conservative  idealism  ? 

In  conclusion  the  author  makes  some 
very  pertinent  remarks  on  the  burning 
question  of  the  influence  of  Japanese 
art  on  the  west — on  Rossetti,  and  the 
pre-Raphaelites,  on  Whistler.  Critics 
are  to  blame,  he  thinks,  for  the  erroneous 
impression,  and  he  prefers  to  think  that 
these  artists  possessed  a  native  sense  of 
decoration.  Well!  it  still  remains  an 
open  question  as  to  the  extent  of  Whist- 
ler's indebtedness;  for  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve, for  instance,  that  the  "Study  in 
in  Flesh  Color  and  Green"  (called  I, 
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think.  The  Balcony)  and  "ThePrincesse 
du  Pays  de  la  Porcelaine"  did  not  find 
their  inception  with  an  enthusiastic 
sympathy  for  Japanese  methods.  How- 
ever, it  is  comforting  to  be  told  that  it  is 
no  longer  the  "pathetic  fallacy"  of  a 
mannerism,  even  an  ideal,  conceived 
under  the  traditions  of  one  art  and 
brought  to  perfection  in  another.  Ob- 
viously, this  absolves  western  art  from 
the  charge  of  servile  imitation  or  con- 
scious affectation  of  Japanese  methods 
and  form. 

And  the  writer  goes  farther  back  and 
cites  a  unique  example  in  Dijrer.who 
undoubtedly  is  exempt  from  such  a 
charge.  The  sedulous  attention  to  de- 
tail, the  conscious  care  in  the  placing  of 
signature,  are  certainly  characteristic  of 
the  west  also,  but  Whistler  has  yet  to  be 
definitely  placed  above  reproach.    It  is 


often  suggested  that  there  is  common 
ground  in  symbolism,  notably  with  the 
pre-Raphaelites.  Perhaps  with  Japan  it 
is  the  most  natural  expression  for  such  a 
people.  Symbolism,  finding  a  proper 
place  in  the  philosophy  of  religion,  can- 
not fail  to  appear,  however  modified  or 
exaggerated,  in  the  art  of  any  religious 
people  1 

It  were  better,  however,  that  the 
reader  pursue  this  fascinating  subject 
for  himself,  that  he  may  refresh,  at  odd 
moments,  the  weaiy  eye  with  studies  of 
pure  color,  with  designs  in  precise  and 
chaste  draughtsmanship.  For,  study- 
ing an  art  so  closely  wedded  to  Nature, 
he  will  come  away  charmed  with  eit- 
quisite  studies  of  strange  birds  in  gor- 
geous plumage,  of  flowers  familiar,  yet 
wholly  exotic,  and  of  new  fishes  radi- 
antly alive  in  his  bewildered  senses! 


TATE  WILKINSON'S  MIRROR 

By  Ralph  Bergencren 

^ATHEN  Tate  Wilkinson  prepared  with  suspicious  eyes,  and  the  theatrical 
*  •  his  Memoirs  for  the  press,  some  world  of  England  was  still  so  small  that 
114  years  ago,  he  probably  expected  to  Foote's  imitation  of  its  leading  members 
have  few  readers,  if  any,  in  the  present  could  throw  the  whole  profession  into 
generation.  And  few  enough  there  are  individual  turmoil,  Tate  himself  served 
who  still  read  his  memoirs  or  have  even  his  novitiate  as  an  imitator;  and  early- 
heard  of  this  quondam  English  actor  caricatured  his  way  into  the  lasting  en- 
and  manager  of  about  the  time  of  the  mity  of  Mrs.  Woffington,  although,  by 
American  Revolution.  His  four  small  an  irony  of  fate,  it  was  he  also  who 
volumes  have  so  nearly  vanished  that  helped  her  from  the  stage  on  the  tragic 
they  are  numbered  among  the  rarest  of  occasion  of  her  last  public  appearance, 
the  500  theatrical  books  and  pamphlets  "She  went  through  Rosalind,"  says 
collected  by  the  late  Robert  W.  Lowe  of  Wilkinson,  "for  four  acts  without  my 
London,  and  presented  to  the  Harvard  perceiving  that  she  was  in  the  least  dis- 
College  Library  by  Mr.  John  Drew,  ordered,  but  in  the  fifth  she  complained 
something  over  a  year  ago.  Judged  by  of  great  indisposition.  I  offered  her  my 
the  standard  of  quaintness  which  we  arm,  the  which  she  graciously  accepted; 
usually  apply  to  the  unfamiliar  books  of  I  thought  she  looked  softened  in  her 
a  past  era,  they  are  not  throughout  con-  behavior,  and  had  less  of  the  hauteur. 
sistently  interesting.  "If  I  had  held  my  When  she  came  off  at  the  quick  change 
pen  but  half  as  well  as  I  have  held  my  of  dress,  she  again  complained  of  being 
ioff/^^^what  a  charming  hand  I  should  ill;  but  got  accoutred  and  returned  to 
havewroteby  this  time!"  exdaimsTate  finish  the  part,  and  pronounced  in  the 
on  his  own  title  page;  and  the  confession  epilogue  speech,  'If  it  be  true  that  good 
naturally  leads  one  to  expect  certain  wine  needs  no  bush — it  is  true  that  a 
details,  a  touch  of  the  author  arm  in  good  play  needs  no  epilogue,'  etc.,  etc. — 
arm  with  the  devil,  that  our  friend's  But  when  she  arrived  at — 'If  I  were 
writing  seldom  realizes.  This  Wilkinson,  among  you,  I  would  kiss  as  many  of  you 
compared  with  many  of  his  contem-  as  had  beards  that  pleased  me.'  — her 
poraries  was  a  very  old  dog  Tray  for  voice  broke,  she  faltered,  endeavored  to 
sobriety,  and  his  beloved  memoirs,  with  go  on,  but  could  not  proceed — then  in  a 
a  little  editing,  might  be  placed  on  the  voice  of  tremor  screamed,  O  God!  O 
shelves  of  any  Actors'  Church  Alliance  God!  tottered  to  the  stage  door  speech- 
library,  less,  where  she  was  caught.  The 
But  apart  from  this  nat-  audience  of  course  ap- 
utal  disappointment  who-  plauded  till  she  was  out 
ever  nowadays  makes  of  sight,  and  then  sunk 
Tate's  acquaintance  finds  into  awful  looks  of  as- 
himself  in  amusing  and  (onishment,  both  young 
instructive  company,  and  and  old,  before  and  behind 
comes  away  with  a  new  the  curtain,  to  see  one  of 
and  personal  picture  of  the  the  most  handsome  women 
stage  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  age,  a  favorite  prin- 
of  David  Garrick;  when  cipal  actress,  and  who  had 
Drury  Lane  and  Covent  for  several  seasons  given 
Garden  watched  each  other  fx  Ittrti  SsbtrH  6til.  btDf  high  entertainment,  struck. 
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so  suddenly  by  the  hand  of  death  in 
such  a  situation  of  time  and  place,  and 
in  her  prime  of  life,  being  then  about 
forty-four.  She  was  given  over  that 
night,  and  for  several  days;  but  so  far 
recovered  as  to  linger  till  near  the  year 
1760,  but  existed  as  a  mere  skeleton; 
sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste  sans 
everything. — ^Vain  is  Beauty's  gaudy 
flower!" 


Wilkinson  was  proud  of  his  Memoirs. 
**  Notwithstanding  its  ricketty  origin,*' 
he  admits  in  his  preface,  "be  it  known 
to  all  men,  that  there  is  a  secret  pride, 
which,  however  I  would  endeavor  to 
conceal,  will  burst  out  when  I  perceive 
four  volumes  in  print — By  TATE  WIL- 
KINSON." Yet  it  is  really  only  the 
fourth  volume  that  fully  repays  the  busy 
modern    reader   for   a    perusal   of  his 
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devious  career  from  ambitious  hanger- 
on  at  the  London  playhouses  to  man- 
ager of  his  own  York  theatre.  To  this 
fourth  volume,  apparently  as  an  after- 
thought, the  author  added  "The  Mir- 
ror; or.  Actor's  Tablet;'*  and  in  this 
mirror  we  may  still  see  vividly  enough 
reflected  the  English  theatre  of  the  later 
eighteenth  century.  Such  a  reflection  is 
the  more  interesting  when  one  realizes 
that  the  writer  had  seen  the  beginning 
of  many  phases  that  differentiate  the 
stage  of  to-day  from  that  of  the  Eliza- 
bethans or  of  the  Restoration  period. 

The  English  stage  had  changed  mate- 
rially between  1790  when  Tate  Wilkin- 
son published  his  memoirs  and  the 
period — some  thirty  or  forty  years 
earlier — ^when  he  made  his  first  youth- 
ful appearance.  Not  only  had  the 
theatres  increased  in  size  and  number, 
but  the  provinces  were  beginning  to 
assume  something  of  their  present  im- 
portance in  the  fattening  of  actors'  in- 
comes. Accurate  stage  costuming,  now 
so  all  important  in  theatrical  produc- 
tions, had  hardly  more  than  appeared 
as  an  essential  when  Wilkinson  was  fin- 
ishing his  memoirs.  Garrick,  in  his 
characteristic  dressing  of  some  of  his 
comedy  parts,  had  been  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule  and  had  gone  many 
steps  further  than  the  Elizabethans, 
who  appeared  always  in  the  dress  of 
their  own  time,  or  than  the  Restoration 
actors  who  very  often  made  their  en- 
trances in  the  former  finery  of  contem- 
porary noblemen;  but  his  immediate 
successors  laid  much  more  stress  on 
wardrobes  and  the  increased  profits  of 
the  theatre  from  larger  audiences  hardly 
more  than  compensated  for  the  in- 
creased expenses. 

As  a  manager  Wilkinson  mourns 
that  "the  expense  for  the  necessary 
profusion  of  stage  dresses  is  enormous." 
But  despite  the  expensiveness  of  these 
theatrical  wardrobes  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  garments  worn  on  the  stage  in 


1790  was  much  less  than  it  had  been 
twenty  or  thirty  years  earlier.  The  cos- 
tumes of  the  earlier  period  may  not 
have  been  historically  accurate,  or  have 
displayed  even  a  cousinship  to  the  arch- 
eological  erudition  that  George  Henry 
Lewes  was  afterward  to  ridicule  in  his 
quarrel  with  Kean,  but  they  were  gen- 
uine contemporary  garments  of  a  per- 
iod when  JI200  or  more  could  easily  be 
expended  on  a  gentleman's  adornment 
of  gold  or  silver  lace.  Many  a  noble 
costume  finished  its  life  on  the  boards  at 
that  period,  and  the  stripping  of  an  old 
theatrical  coat  was  therefore  always  a 
possible  provider  of  food  and  lodging 
for  a  manager  in  periods  of  financial 
misfortune. 

But  the  new  era  had  already  sub- 
stituted many  imitation  fineries  for  a 
comparative  few  that  were  genuine. 
"An  old  petticoat,  made  for  a  large  hoop 
of  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland, 
thirty  years  ago,"  says  our  friend  Tate, 
"would  have  served  a  queen  of  the 
theatre  several  years,  then  descended  to 
a  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  and  afterwards 
made  two  handsome  tragedy  shapes  for 
an  old  rich  Spaniard.  .  .  .1  have  now 
worn,  occasionally,  by  comedians  (for 
old  characters  of  wealth)  a  suit  of  purple 
cloth,  with  gold  vellum  holes,  that  I  fre- 
quently wore  when  a  young  man  as  a 
fashionable  dress,  and  spoke  the  pro- 
logue to  the  Author  on  the  London 
stage  and  after  that  used  it  as  my  com- 
mon dress  to  parade  the  streets  at  noon." 
But  he  is  compelled  to  admit  that,  at 
the  same  time,  no  more  than  two  or  three 
of  the  leading  players  at  Covent  Garden 
were  well  dressed,  and  even  those  with- 
out variety.  In  the  course  of  an  entire 
season,  Mrs.  Woffington  had  only  one 
new  "tragedy  suit"  although  she  did 
have  a  new  suit  for  Sir  Harry  Wildair — 
which  seems  rather  an  obvious  necessity. 
Sir  Harry  having  been  a  part  in  which 
the  actress  "looked  the  man  of  fashion; 
and   Mrs.   Jordan,"   adds   our   author 
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Tate  Wilkinsok. 
By  the  Company  of  COMEDIANS. 
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AtllM 


By 


THEATRE-ROYAL  in  Covcnt-Garderu 

fhu  prefeHt  FriJajt  being  the  xZtb  of  Sept,  1750*  wtf  be  pri» 

fented  a  ?Uj^  eaU  a 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

The  Part  of  Jiemes  CO  be  performed 

Mr.    BARRY. 

(Bciiig  the  firft  Time  of  hit  Appearing  on  that  Stage.) 

CapuUt  by  Mr.  Sparks. 
Montague  h^  Mr.  Bridge  WATER. 

EJcslui  by  Mr.  Anocison.  1  Pmrh  by  Mr.  Lackt. 

Jieavoik  by  Mr.  CiBtoM.      |  LtdjCapukt  by  Mrs.  Babiihctoii« 

Fryar  Laurence  by  Mr.  RidoC/t. 

Crtgwy  by  Mr.  Artnu*.  |  Mram  by  Mr.  Dvhitail. 
SMiffin  by  Mr.  Collin  1.  |  Pmltbtmr  by  Mr.  BaAHiir. 

Mircuiio  by  Mr.  M  a  c  k  l  i  n. 
Tibah  by  Mr.  D  Y 1 R. 

Nurfe    by  Mn.    M  A  c  K  L  i  N. 
And  the  Part  ofjuiiet  to  be  performed 

Mrs.    GIBBER. 

Ail  ^ditional  facM  «riU  be  iirtioi— i|  wpifiwli 

The  Funeral  Proceffion  of  JULIET^ 

Which  win  be  accompaiied  with 

A  SOLEMN  DIRGE, 

Tbf  Mufic  <mp9Jti  hj  Mr.  Aiiea. 
With  an  occaiional  Prologve  to  be  fpoken 

By    Mr.    B  A  R  R  Y. 

Boxes,  5S.— Pit,  js.— Firft  Gal.  as.— Upper  Gal.  if. 
Places  for  the  Boxes  to  be  taken  of  Mr.  Page, 
at  the  Stage-door  of  the  Th  e  a  t  r  b.         ^ 
*t»  l^egin  txaElly  at  Six  iChckt 


By 


gallantly,  "sports  now  in  Sir  Harry  one 
of  the  best  legs  in  the  kingdom.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  is  a  judge  of  legs,  and 
has,  like  Paris  with  his  apple,  given  his 
decree  on  that  said  leg." 

This  interesting  development  of  the 
theatrical  wardrobe  was,  however,  only 
one  of  the  changes  of  the  times.  Scenery 
had  improved  also,  but  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  innovation,  from  a  present 


point  of  view,  was 
the  abandonment  of 
an  almost  unbeliev- 
able habit  of  seating 
an  audience  on  the 
stage  itself,  as  well 
as  in  front  of  it  on 
the  benefit  nights  of 
popular  actors.Such 
a  custom,  so  abso- 
lutely a  contradic- 
tion of  our  present 
notion  of  theatrical 
illusion,  was  then  so 
popular  that  its  dis- 
continuance was 
only  less  difficult  to 
manage  than  the 
elimination  of  the 
feminine  bonnet, 
some  few  years  ago. 
The  innovation  was 
equally  repugriant 
to  actors  and  play- 
goers, for  the  bene- 
fit night  was  an  es- 
tablished part  of  the 
player's  income,and 
a  popular  actor 
found  the  theatre 
too  small  for  his 
greatest  possible 
profit  without  mak- 
ing the  stage  itself 
part  of  the  available 
auditorium;  while 
to  the  gallant  of  the 
period — ^whether  a 
genuine  gallant  or  a 
gay  apprentice  apeing  the  "fashion" 
— the  opportunity  to  come  nearer  than 
usual  to  the  players  was  not  one  to  be 
lightly  surrendered. 

"The  theatres  formerly,"  says  Wil- 
kinson, "were  not  large  enough  on  such 
occasions,  as  frequently,  on  the  benefit 
of  a  Woodward,  a  Mrs.  Gibber,  a 
Shuter,  and  others,  was  the  case;  there- 
fore   the    following   advertisement    ap- 
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peared  at  the  bot- 
tom of  each  play- 
bill on  any  benefit 
of  consequence: — 
'Partofthepitwill 
be  railed  into  the 
boxes;  and  for  the 
better  accommo- 
dation of  the  ladies 
the  stage  will  be 
formed  into  an  am- 
phitheatre where 
servants  will  be 
allowed  to  keep 
places.'  When  a 
great  house  was 
not  sufficiently  as- 
certained (as  the 
performer  judged) 
for  the  places  taken 
and  the  tickets 
sold,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bill  was,  W. 
B.  Not  any  build- 
ing on  the  stage.' 
What  was  termed 
huilding  on  the 
stage,  certainly 
was  the  greatest 
nuisance  that  ever 
prevailed  over  an 
entertainment  for 
the  elegant  and 
general  resort  of 
any  metropolis : 
Yet  London  has 
not  stood  singular, 
as  its  rival  city,and 
seat  of  elegance 
and  fashion,  Paris, 

had  formerly  the  same  defects  (if  we 
who  have  not  been  there  may  guess) 
a  few  years  ago — if  credit  is  to  be  given 
to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Foote's  "  Eng- 
lishman in  Paris,"  *We  saw  crowds  of 
people  going  into  a  house,  and  comedy 
pasted  over  the  door;  in  we  trooped  with 
the  rest,  paid  our  cash  and  sat  down  on 
the  stage.    Presently  they  had  a  dance, 
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BENEFIT  OF  Mr.   MACKLIN. 
Saturday^  March  24,  1753. 

THE   FAIR  PENITENT. 

The  part  of  CALISTA  to  be  performed 

By  Mifs  MACKLIN, 

BtiMg  the  frfi  time  of  her  a^arag  U  thai  ebaraatr 
emd  the  fourth  1^  miy  fage. 

LothariO}    -    «    Mr.  Dyer. 
Scioho,       -    -    Mr.  Mackliu, 
Altamont,  -    -    Mr.  Ridout. 
Lav'iDia,      -    -    Mrs.  Elmy. 
And  the  part  of  HORATIO  to  be  pcrtormcd 
By    Mr.    B  A  R  R  Y. 

^0  tAjbieh  our//  be  added^  a  new  Cemedj  of  tnvo  affs,  called 

The  ENGLISHMAN  in  PARIS. 

Being  an  Anfwfr  to  a  French  Farce,  called 

THE  FRENCHMAN  IN  LONDON. 

With  an  occafional  Prologue  between 
Mr.    MACKLIN    and    his    WIFE. 

Addrcfled  tothcPIT. 
And  an  Epilogue,  by  Mifs  MACKLIN. 

^I  wr'uitn  hjf  Mr,  FOOTE. 

*«*  Nothing  BAder  the  full  price  will  be  uken  during 

the  performance. 

DS 


and  one  of  the  young  women,  with  long 
hair  streaming  behind  her,  stood  with 
her  back  to  a  rail  just  by  me.— EcodI 
what  does  me,  for  nothing  in  the  world 
but  a  joke,  as  I  hope  for  mercy,  but  ties 
her  locks  to  the  rail;  so,  when  it  was  her 
turn  to  figure  out,  souse  she  slapped  on 
her  back! — 'Twas  devilish  comical!'" 
Unless  the  modern  reader  has  at  some 
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period  or  other  gone  quietly  and  dis- 
creetly to  a  contest  between  modern 
gladiators  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
theatrical  performance  under  such  con- 
ditions. The  audience  extended  to  the 
"clouds,"  or  "flies"  as  we  should  say 
nowadays,  the  foreground  occupied  by 
persons  of  a  "menial  cast"  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  stage  blocked  by  specta- 
tors. Nor  were  the  spectators  satisfied 
with  thus  providing  a  living  background, 
for  example,  to  the  graveyard  scene  in 
Hamlet,  but  they  equally  pre-empted 
the  front  of  the  stage.  The  actor  was  in 
constant  danger  of  actually  stepping 
upon  some  portion  of  his  audience;  and 
the  fact  that  those  nearest  him  were 
usually  the  idle  and  mischievous  appren- 
tices of  the  time  added  no  little  to  his 
unavoidable  embarrassment.  Sometimes 
also  the  absurd  ignorance  of  a  lowly 
auditor  was  a  cause  of  trouble,  for  the 
story  of  Partridge  at  the  play,  however 
far  fetched  it  may  appear  to  modern 
readers,  was  drawn  from  life,  the  in- 
cident doubtless  having  its  birth  in  some 
such  occurrence  as  that  described  by 
Wilkinson  on  the  occasion  of  a  contem- 
porary benefit. 

"The  first  time  Holland  acted  Ham- 
let, it  was  for  his  own  benefit,  when  the 
stage  was  in  the  situation  here  described. 
On  seeing  the  Ghost  he  was  much 
frightened,  and  felt  the  sensation  and 
terror  usual  on  that  thrilling  occasion, 
and  his  hat  flew  a4a-mode  off  his  head. 
An  inoffensive  woman  in  a  red  cloak, 
(a  friend  of  Holland's)  hearing  Hamlet 
complain  the  air  bit  shrewdly,  and 
was  very  cold,  with  infinite  composure 
crossed  the  stage,  took  up  the  hat,  and 
with  the  greatest  care  placed  it  fast  on 
Hamlet's  head,  who  on  the  occasion  was 
as  much  alarmed  in  reality  as  he  had 
then  been  feigning.  But  the  audience 
burst  out  into  such  incessant  peals  of 
laughter,  that  the  Ghost  moved  off  with- 
out any  ceremony,  and  Hamlet,  scorning 
to  be  outdone  in  courtesy,  immediately 


followed  with  roars  of  applause:  The 
poor  woman  stood  astonished,  which  in- 
creased the  roar,  &c.  It  was  some  time 
before  the  laughter  subsided;  and  they 
could  not  resist  a  repetition  (that  merry 
tragedy  night)  on  the  reappearance  of 
the  Ghost  and  Hamlet."  Can  the 
reader  imagine  Mr.  Richard  Mans- 
field in  such  a  predicament  ? 

David  Garrick,  in  addition  to  his 
service  in  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  naturalism  to  the  art  of  acting,  also 
deserves  credit  for  having  ended  this 
absurd  participation  of  the  audience  in 
benefit  performances  as  well  as  of  having 
discouraged  the  presence  of  spectators 
in  the  green  room  of  the  theatre.  As  a 
man  Wilkinson  gives  us  no  very  flatter- 
ing portrait  of  the  great  David ;  but  as 
an  actor  and  manager  he  gives  him  full 
credit.  Personally  he  pictures  hirn — in  a 
relation  toward  his  subordinate  players 
that  contrasted  markedly  with  his  man- 
ner in  the  company  of  his  social  supe- 
riors— as  coarse,  pedantic  and  con- 
ceited; but  professionally  as  both  a 
great  and  conscientious  actor  and  man- 
ager. The  very  fact  that  he  took  his  art 
seriously  and  saw  more  deeply  into  it 
as  an  art  than  did  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries made  the  benefit  night  arrange- 
ments obnoxious  to  him  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career.  But  to  overcome  the 
absurdities  of  these  arrangements  \vas 
a  difficult  matter,  and  it  was  only  by 
building  a  larger  auditorium  that  he 
finally  succeeded  in  doing  so.  The  re- 
forms once  instituted,  however,  came, 
in  the  period  covered  by  the  Wilkinson 
Memoirs,  to  include  all  the  important 
British  theatres. 

The  "fine  gentleman"  w^as  one  of 
Garrick's  greatest  obstacles  even  after 
the  increased  size  of  the  regular  audi- 
torium had  satisfied  the  demands  of  the 
individual  performers.  Garrick  in  his 
own  farce  of  "Lethe"  has  made  a  Fine 
Gentleman  thus  explain  his  customary 
way    of  spending    an    evening    at    the 
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theatre:  "I  dress  in  the  evening  and  go 
fi;enerally  behind  the  scenes  of  both 
play-houses;  not,  you  may  imagine,  to 
be  diverted  with  the  play;  but  to  in- 
trigue and  show  myself.  I  stand  upon 
the  stage,  talk  loud,  and  stare  about, 
which  confounds  the  actors,  and  dis- 
turbs the  audience;  upon  which  the  gal- 
leries, who  hate  the  appearance  of  one 
of  us,  begin  to  hiss,  and  cry.  Off,  off! 
while  I,  undaunted,  stamp  my  foot  so — 
loll  with  my  shoulder  thus — take  snufF 
with  my  right  hand  and  smile  scorn- 
fully— ^thus.  This  exasperates  the  sava- 
ges, and  they  attack  us  with  voUies  of 
sucked  oranges,,and  half-eaten  pippens." 

"And  you  retire?"  asks  a  com- 
panion. 

"Without  doubt,"  says  the  Fine 
Gentleman,  "if  I  am  sober;  for  orange 
will  stain  silk,  and  an  apple  disfigure  a 
feature." 

"As  to  the  article  of  being  freed  from 
beaux  behind  the  scenes,"  adds  Wil- 
kinson, "a  greater  blessing  could  not  be 
wished  or  more  devoutly  prayed  for; 
as  it  cannot  be  conceived  how  dreadful 
in  the  country  that  would  sometimes 
prove,  the  hauteur  and  dignity  of  such 
visitants  being  often  so  insulting  and 
imperious  as  not  to  be  described." 

Wilkinson's  "mirror"  reflects  also 
much  that  remains  true  of  the  audi- 
ences of  to-day.  If  a  play  became  the 
"fashion"    it   was    bound    to    succeed 


whatever  the  newspaper  critics,  who 
had  just  come  into  existence  during  the 
closing  years  of  his  career,  might  say  to 
the  contrary.  And  it  must  be  admitted 
also  that  this  press  criticism  was  a  vast 
improvement  over  the  former  regime 
when  "criticism"  often  took  the  form 
of  filling  the  house  with  enemies  and 
attempting  to  damn  the  play  even  before 
the  utterance  of  the  prologue. 

Reading  between  the  lines  of  these 
now  forgotten  memoirs,  one  sees  the 
stage  in  a  transition  period  between  the 
personal  atmosphere  of  small  theatres 
and  a  limited  number  of  well-known 
players  and  the  impersonality  that 
results  from  larger  playhouses  and  an 
almost  countless  number  of  actors  and 
actresses.  Also  one  sees  how  little  the 
literary  idea,  in  its  restricted  academic 
sense,  has  ever  had  to  do  with  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking theatre  and  yet  how  im- 
portant has  been  the  literary  aspect  of 
the  stage  when  personified  by  Shake- 
speare, who  wrote  what  was  in  him 
and  produced  literature  without,  in  all 
probability,  the  slightest  notion  of  so 
producing  it.  Shakespeare,  however, 
was  not  a  very  serious  responsibility  to 
the  histrionic  contemporaries  of  our 
friend  Wilkinson,  and  the  ambitious 
youth  of  twenty-one  no  more  hesitated 
to  assume  the  part  of  Richard  III.  or 
Hamlet,  than  a  modern  ^actor  of  the 
same  age  would  dare  attempt  it. 


LETTERS    AND    LIFE 


By  John  Finley 


IF  one  wishes  to  prolong  a  vacation 
already  spent  or  to  take  one 
denied  by  the  exigencies  of  the  curse 
universal,  I  would  commend  one  to  Dr. 
Richardson's  book*  which  will  provide 
for  those  of  requisite  eye-sight  and  im- 
agination the  necessary  extension  and 
transportation.  Perhaps  one  must  have 
the  charm  of  that  ancient  peninsula  upon 
one  as  an  essential  part  of  the  subjective 
baggage  before  one  starts.  But  doubtless 
only  those  so  equipped  will  undertake 
the  journey.  If  the  traveler  but  set 
foot  in  the  Corfu  of  the  first  para- 
graph, I  am  confident  that  he  will  not 
quit  the  journey  till  he  has  come  again 
up  past  this  uncursed  corner  of  the 
earth  into  the  Dalmatia  of  the  last  para- 
graph, for  one  has  a  very  readable  and 
companionable  text,  the  entire  distance 
of  these  two  hundred  and  forty  pages, 
interspersed  with  admirable  illustrations. 
And  if  one  become  sleepy  now  and  then 
(as  one  may  on  a  vacation  trip  without 
disparagement  of  the  author)  one  is  not 
at  any  rate  kept  from  sleep  (as  was  the 
suffering  author)  by  the  fleas  and  other 
industrious  insects  of  the  night.  It  is 
only  readers  of  the  most  sensitive  im- 
aginations that  can  be  annoyed  by  these 
and  numberless  other  discomforts  which 
assail  all  actual  sojourners  in  the  inns  of 
Hellas. 

To  be  sure,  exemption  from  these  an- 
noyances has  to  be  paid  for  in  the  dim- 
inished raptures  over  the  beautiful 
things  of  the  way.  For  example,  you 
will  enter  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
book  with  no  such  "intoxication  of  such 
a  region"  as  the  author  himself  was  un- 
der when  he  lamented  the  impotence  of 
his  pen  to  describe  what  was  upon  the 
retina  of  his  eye  at  Corfu  and  what  had 

*  Vacation  Days  in  Greece.    By  Rufus  B.  Rich- 
ardson.   New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


been  through  that  medium  "commu- 
nicated to  his  soul."  But  you  will  be  as 
seemingly  intemperate  of  speech  in 
praise  of  Greece,  I  do  not  doubt,  by  the 
time  you  reach  the  maraschino  para- 
graph, which  is  the  last  but  one,  of  the 
book. 

If  you  have  by  chance  spent  a  day  at 
a  desk  in  a  box,  to  and  from  which  you 
have  walked  between  walls  of  brick  and 
stone,  you  will  find  some  refreshment  in 
this  scene  into  which  two  or  three  pages 
will  lead  you:  a  highway  winding  back 
from  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  in  it  a  wagon 
laden  with  crates  of  grapes  upon  which 
the  learned  late  Head  of  the  American 
School  at  Athens  is  stretched,  resting 
his  tired  feet  and  eating  (by  permission 
of  the  driver,  he  is  careful  to  state)  from 
the  top  of  the  crates  while  from  the 
bottom  the  unfermented  "precious  juice 
oozed  out  and  trickled  into  the  dusty 
road."  "I  felt,"  says  the  eminent 
scholar,  "that  I  was  playing  Dionj'sos." 
And  well  he  might,  for  as  he  rode  the 
vintagers,  many  women  and  few  men, 
came  trooping  from  the  fields,  looking 
so  happy  that  "it  seemed  as  if  the  con- 
tagion of  joy  rested  in  the  vine, "  as  if 
"a  touch  of  music  would  have  converted 
them  into  a  Dionysiac  chorus." 

This  picture  gives  me  leave  to  remark 
how  much  poorer  our  landscapes  are  for 
not  having  such  a  background  of  m)th. 
I  walked  a  few  days  ago  in  the  New 
England  valley  upon  whose  verging  hill- 
sides Professor  Richardson  for  many 
years  instructed  American  youth.  But 
no  striving  of  my  imagination  could 
visualize  him  there  as  a  Dionysos.  Per- 
haps it  is  happily  so.  Yet  it  does 
seem  sometimes  unfortunate  that  his- 
tory has  so  completely  staked  out  and 
appropriated  all  our  shores  and  valle}^ 
and  mountains,  and  left  so  little  to  the 
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squatter  Myth  for  its  precarious  sub- 
sistence. Mr.  Sanborn's  admirable 
"History  of  New  Hampshire,"  *  which 
has  to  do  with  the  "past  politics"  of 
that  particular  portion  of  our  republic, 
denies  to  the  traveler  in  that  common- 
wealth anything  more  picturesque  than 
the  verified  tradition  of  an  aboriginal 
Indian,  or  the  memory  of  a  Revolution- 
ary soldier;  and  the  politics,  which  is 
"present  history,"  was  placarding  the 
roadside  with  posters  of  the  coming  of  a 
Vice-Presidential  candidate,  who  might 
convert  the  Demos  into  applauding  pro- 
tectionists, but  never  into  "a  Dionysiac 
chorus." 

There  would  be  a  certain  bliss  in  an 
ignorance  of  geography  which  could 
believe  that  one  of  the  illustrations  of 
this  volume,  presenting  the  double  tree 
in  the  foreground  and  the  water  and 
mountains  behind  it,  is  of  Professor 
Richardson's  former  Dartmouth  envir- 
onment— the  tree  under  which  Ulysses 
"fell  asleep  and  awoke  so  sweetly;"  and 
there  is  his  ship  turned  to  stone  in  the 
Potamo.  Why  will  my  little  learning 
insist  that  this  is  the  Connecticut  River  ? 
Why  will  not  the  "fiction  of  Homer" 
hold  me  in  "abiding  thrall"  against  the 
facts  of  some  local  Thucydides  ? 

In  one  of  the  other  photographs, 
which  both  adorn  the  book  and  illus 
trate  the  text,  you  will  see  the  Professor 
in  more  reverent  and  conventional  pos- 
ture than  that  which  he  has  permitted 
himself  to  assume  on  the  Corfu  wagon 
of  grapes,  standing  at  the  edge  of  the 
Stygian  Pool.  As  the  camera  shows  this 
gorge  it  is  no  more  awful  or  impressive 
than  the  Agassiz  Basin  which  I  saw  a 
few  days  ago  up  among  Dr.  Richard- 
son's New  England  mountains.  But  a 
chasm  built  of  rocks  of  scientific  dis- 
position and  nomenclature,  to  which  no 
myth  or  mystery  can  cling,  has  no  such 

*Ncw  Hampshire.  By  Frank  B.  Sanborn.  The 
Commonwealth  Series.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  1904. 


power  as  the  black  Arcadian  pool  to 
"throw  a  potent  spell  over  the  mind  on  a 
moonlight  night  or  at  morning  or  even- 
ing twilight."  What  might  a  Homer  not 
have  done  for  New  Hampshire  if  he  had 
discovered  this  mountain  pool  before  an 
Agassiz  ? 

And  there  is  a  "Lost  River"  up  near 
what  might  have  been  the  New  England 
Stygian  Pool — an  American  Alpheios. 
Several  times  did  it  cross  my  path  in  its 
attempt  to  find  its  Arethusa.  But  the 
geographer  in  his  unimaginative  map 
has  emptied  it  by  siphon  into  the  Pemi- 
gewasset  and  the  manufacturer  has 
built  a  dam  in  its  way  and  set  it  to 
grinding  in  his  mill.  But  Homer  would 
still  have  had  it  escape  from  its  prison 
and  burst  forth  as  a  fountain  in  some  far 
Syracuse. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  historian 
and  the  geographer  and  the  geologist 
have  discovered  and  exploited  New 
Hampshire  before  the  poet.  To  be  sure 
Longfellow  wrote  of  The  Mad  River, 
(and  perhaps  before  it  came  upon  the 
map),  but  he  has  tamed  it  to  repeat  some 
very  commonplace  moral,  as  I  remem- 
ber; and  Whittier  has  made  familiar  the 
"Bear  Camp  Water"  but  he  has  given 
it  no  potency  that  it  did  not  have.  Might 
not  this  famous  archaeologist,  who  has 
come  back  to  his  native  shores,  spend  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  travel  through  our  own 
still  un urbanized  regions  and  restore  to 
our  imaginations,  if  not  to  our  very  eyes, 
the  unhistoric  past  which  we  have  in 
common  with  the  Greeks,  giving  it  here 
a  local  habitation  ? 

I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  this  de- 
parture from  the  actual  text  of  Dr. 
Richardson's  book.  The  excuse  I  have 
to  ofl^er  is  one  I  have  often  employed, 
that  letters  have  interest  and  value  only 
as  they  get  translated  into  life — ^just  as 
science  has  its  value  when  applied.  This 
book  of  letters  brings  Greece  very  close 
about  one,  so  close  that  one  can  almost 
identify  it  with  one's  every  environment 
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and  the  temptation  of  establishing  the 
identity  is  strong. 

The  next  chapter  is  of  Ithaca,  and  the 
illustration  of  the  place  where  its  capital 
city  probably  stood  needs  only  a  little 
alteration  in  the  altitude  of  the  encom- 
passing hill  to  make  it  a  fairly  good  pic- 
ture of  our  Ithaca — Polis  Bay  simulating 
Cayuga  very  well.  And  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  President  of  the  famous  institu- 
tion in  Western  Ithaca,  will  be  glad  to 
appropriate  Ulysses'  characterization  of 
the  old  Ithaca,  now  more  appropriate 
to  the  new:  '*Rugged, but  a  good  bringer- 
up  of  boys." 

It  is  a  peculiarly  apt,  if  somewhat 
gruesome,  figure  the  author  uses  in 
defining  the  process  of  identifying  the 
ancient  capital  just  referred  to.  It 
was  an  "autopsy"  he  reports  himself  as 
performing,  and  the  subsequent  des- 
cription of  the  operation  has  a  real  touch 
of  tragedy  in  that  the  subject  is  recog- 
nized chiefly  by  its  "smile." 

The  next  trip  is  to  Delphi,  and  the 
reader  has  the  good  fortune  to  see  this 
sacred  and  ruined  place  of  the  ancient 
oracle,  in  a  thunderstorm, — but  from 
the  shelterof  the  covers  of  the  book.  And 
then  to  the  older  and  oldest  oracle  and 
sanctuary  of  Greece,  Dodona,  beneath 
snow-capped  Mount  Tomarus.  The 
reader  is  not  merely  shown  here  the 
excavated  walls  of  temple  and  theatre; 
the  poet  within  the  archaeologist  re- 
minds him  of  how  all  Hellas  came 
hither  to  older  and  rude  buildings  "to 
hear  the  voice  of  Father  Zeus  in  the 
rustling  oak-leaves. 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  successors  of 
the  ancient  oracles,  the  newspapers,  are 
"  strictly  prohibited"  in  this  place  now 
exiled  by  the  rest  of  the  world  and  not 
even  visited  by  tourists. 

The  author  is  hardly  out  of  sight  of 
Dodona  and  out  of  hearing  of  the  rust- 
ling leaves  before  he  begins  discoveries, 
which  seems  almost  sacrilegious — upon 
the  utilities  of  the  bicycle  in  Greece.  The 


bicycle  in  that  region  cannot  escape 
some  of  the  associations  of  the  wheel  of 
the  ancient  myth.  One  who  does  not 
know  will  think  that  a  traveler  were  as 
unfortunate  as  Ixion  to  be  tied  to  one  on 
its  hills.  But  the  bicyclist  is  rather  to  be 
envied.  He  is  as  the  mounted  cherubim 
of  Ezekiel.  "One  can  ride  from  Athens 
to  Thebes  or  Corinth  and  back  in  a 
single  day;  he  can  also  reach  Argos  from 
Athens  in  a  day,  leaving  a  rather  long 
day's  work  for  reaching  Sparta."  Hermes 
does  not  seem  so  incredibly  swift  when 
we  read  that  "any  good  bicyclist  would 
find  it  no  great  matter  to  leave  Thebes 
and  pay  his  respects  to  Athens  on  the 
first  day,  visit  Corinth  and  Argos  on  the 
next  day,  and  sleep  comfortably  at 
Sparta  the  next  night." 

And  this  is  the  author's  description  of 
how  he  and  his  companions  came  down 
into  Thermopylae:  "Bicycling  down 
the  face  of  a  mountain  like  that,  over 
curves  that  take  you  half  a  mile  or 
a  mile  in  one  direction,  and  then  as  far 
in  another,  is  about  the  nearest  approach 
to  flying  that  has  yet  been  given  to  man. 
One  seems  to  be  floating  in  the  ether, 
and  dropping  at  will  down  to  the  earth 
like  a  bird  on  the  wing."  But  the 
utilitarian  bicycle  does  not  break  the 
charm  of  the  place.  "We  rode  back  to 
Lamia  under  the  spell  of  it."  Nor  could 
It  carry  them  away  from  that  spell,  for 
even  when  they  were  enjoying  the  gieat 
walls  of  the  Acropolis  of  Pharsalos  and 
the  Vale  of  Tempe  they  "kept  thinking 
of  Thermopylae." 

And  so  will  the  reader,  who  follows 
Dr.  Richardson  through  these  pages, 
on  bicycle,  foot,  horse  or  car,  keep 
"thinking  of  Thermopylae,"  and  Ep- 
idauros,  of  Acarnania  and  £tolia, 
of  Parnassus  and  Olympus,  of  Tay- 
getos  and  Kithaeron,  even  when  look- 
ing out  upon  the  great  walls  that  hem 
him  in  some  city  street  or  over  the 
monotonous  corn-rows  of  some  western 
valley. 


E  LONDON  TELECKAPH 


IN   PRONT  OF  THEI 


THE  RAMBLER 


MR. Lafcadio  Heam's attempt  at  an 
"interpretation"  of  the  new  Japan 
will  Rnd  a  large  public  awaiting  its  ap- 
pearance. His"explanation"ofJapan,we 
are  told,  is  found  largely  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  people,  whose  manners,  cus- 
toms and  art,  as  well  as  political  and 
social  organization,  are  all  developed 
naturally  from  their  ancient  worship. 
Mr.  Hearn,  like 
about  the  Far  East, 


of  missionary  work.     The  chapters  c 


the  develop  m 
have,  of  cours 
tirientcy  ju! 


of  the  military  spirit 
,  more  than  the  usual  per- 


After  almost  fifty  years  Mr.  Freder- 
ic  Law   Olmstead's   account   of  "A 
recent  writers     Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States  in 
very  frank  critic     the  years  1853-1859,"  in  the  imerest  of 
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the  New    Tork    TimeSy  has  been   re- 
issued in  a  two-volume  edition  by  the 
Putnams.     In   the   original   edition   of 
this  work  the  author  characterized  it  as 
the  work  of  "  an  honest  growler,"  say- 
ing that  "growling  is  sometimes  a  duty; 
and  the  traveller  might  well  be  suspected 
of  being  a  Mead  head/  or  a  sneak,  who 
did  not  find  frequent  occasion  for  its  per- 
formance, among  the  notoriously  care- 
less, makeshift,  and  impersistent  people 
of  the  South  "  of  that  day.     Professor 
W.  P.  Trent,  in  his  introduction  to  this 
new  edition,  adds  that  ''the  vast  good 
wrought  to  the  South  by  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  even  at  the  cost  of  the  war,  of 
Reconstruction,  and  of  the  present  agi- 
tation   of  the    race    question,   can    be 
brought  home  in  no  better  way  than  by 
a  journey  through  the  New  South  after 
a  careful  study  of  this  book  dealing  with 
the  Old,"  a  fact  that  anyone  who  takes 
the  pains  to  read  it  carefully  will  hardly 
venture  to  question.  As  a  picture  of  that 
section  at  the  time  it  impresses  upon 
one,  immediately  and  very  vividly,  the 
vast  difference  between  the  reality  and 
the  imaginary  Old  South  of  some  of  our 
pleasantest  and  most  popular  American 
stories. 

The  acquisition  of  a  superb  portrait 
by  Titian  by  the  National  Gallery  of 
England  is  mainly  the  work  of  a  few 
patriotic  Englishmen  and  women,  ma- 
terially aided  by  two  American  gentle- 
men, Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  Mr. 
Waldorf  Astor.  Those  gentlemen  with 
Lady  Wantage,  Lords  Iveagh  and  Bur- 
ton and  Mr.  Beit  together  contributed 
£18,500  of  the  purchase  price  of  ;£'30- 
000,  thus  leaving  only  ;f  11,500  to  be 
found  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Gallery. 
England  is  certainly  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  acquisition  of  the  so- 
called  *  Ariosto  '  by  the  great  Venetian. 
The  portrait  is  of  undoubted  pedigree 
and  is  in  fine  condition,  though  experts 


declare  that  the  face  has  suffered  some- 
what by  repainting.  The  portrait  is, 
however,  a  noble  specimen,  painted  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury when  he  was  under  the  spell  of 
Giorgione,  it  shows  indeed  so  much  of 
that  painter's  influence  that  it  has  been 
attributed  to  him,  though  that  opinion 
is  now  discredited,  and  the  work  is  ac- 
cepted as  an  undoubted  Titian.  Its  his- 
tory is  well-known  ;  it  was  for  many 
years  in  the  collection  of  the  Lords 
Darnley  at  Cobham,  and  its  late  owner 
surrendered  it  to  the  National  Gallery 
for  the  same  sum  that  he  gave  for  it.  It 
is  not,  however,  accepted  as  an  authenic 
representation  of  the  poet. 


"With  very  proper  art,"  says  the  Lon- 
don Saturday  Review  of  Edward  Dow- 
den's  "Browning;"  "Professor  Dowden 
avoids  the  general  mistake  of  over-much 
isolating  the  parts  of  Browning's  self  or 
his  poems.    He  does  not  pigeon-hole  his 
opinions,  his  religious,  social,  domestic 
views;  nor  take  the  poems  one  by  one  in 
isolation  from  each  other.     Of  Brown- 
ing, above  all  poets  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Byron,  it  is  necessary  to 
fake  the  life  and  the  work  in  a  piece,  to 
connect  the  inspiration  with  the  incident. 
Browning's  poems  were  his  viaticum. 
The  vivacity  of  his  hopefulness,  which 
led  him  for  example,  to  run  off  with  his 
wife  to  Italy  to  the  salvation  of  her  life, 
and  later  to  face  London  society  when 
she  was  dead,  is  the  burden  of  his  best 
work    from  'Prospice'  to  the  epilogue. 
His    conversation,    some    one    said    in 
effect,  was  like  his  poems,  only  clearer. 
You  need  the  man  to  know  the  poems 
or  at  least  you  do  not  grow  fully  to  love 
the  poems  till  you  find  the  man  in  them. 
And  more  than  this  the  incidents  often 
are    necessary    to    the    interpretation. 
Shelley's  elevation,  Wordsworth's  ser- 
enity, Tennyson's  art,  produced  things 
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whose  permanence  is  independent  of  the 
triviality  of  their  occasions.  'Adonais' 
and  *In  Memoriam'  in  their  different 
degrees  do  not  miss  meaning  and  beauty 
though  we  forget  Keats  and  Hallam; 
and  Wordsworth's  'light  that  never  was 
on  sea  or  land'  needs  no  acquaintance 
with  Beaumont's  picture.  But  what  a 
gleam  is  added  to  'The  Ring  and  the 
Book*  by  the  knowledge  of  the  'square 
old  yellow  book/  part  print,  part  manu- 
script, of  the  price  of  'eightpence  Eng- 
lish just;'  and  of  the  perambulatory  way 
in  which  he  'fused  his  spirit  and  that 
inert  stuff.'  Even  'James  Lee's  Wife,' 
the  finest  succession  of  dramatic  lyrics 
in  the  language  however  we  look  at  it, 
grows  wonderfully  in  splendor  from 
acquaintance  with  Ste.  Marie  the  'wild 
little  place  in  Brittany'  with  'such  a  soft 
sea  and  such  a  mournful  wind! 

<  *  And  some  midsummer  morning,  at  the  lull, 
Just  about  daybreak,  as  he  looks  across 

A  sparkling  foreign  country,  wonderful 
To  the  sea*  s  edge  for  gloom  and  gloss, 

Next  minute  must  annul. 


Then,  when  the  wind  begins  among  the  vines. 
So  low,  so  low,  what  shall  it  say  but  this  ?  * 

"It  said  in  fact  very  many  hard  things; 
but  it  is  perhaps  the  common  experience 
of  those  who  most  enjoy  Browning  that 
of  a  sudden,  from  some  new  bit  of  know- 
ledge or  accidental  coincidence  of  mood, 
some  change  in  the  angle  of  refraction, 
the  opaque  becomes  clear,  the  baffling 
shimmer  of  the  opal  an  essential  color. 
And  here  is  the  secret  of  Browning's 
cardinal  distinction.  He  was  always 
hunting  the  Protean  and  with  his  rare 
energy  of  thought  would  not  let  it  go 
however  baffling  its  tricks  of  evasion. 

««  « With  thee,  O  Lord,  I  mean  to  stay 
And  wrestle  till  the  break  of  day,' 

says  Wesley  in  a  beautiful  hymn;  and 
this  was  Browning's  religion  of  life,  to 


drag  its  meaning  from  the  little  likenesses 
and  contrasts  such  as  we  all  get  glimp- 
ses of,  but  all  let  go  as  mood  or  occupa- 
tion or  mere  idleness  order.  He  was 
often  baffled,  as  in  'Childe  Roland,'  but 
what  enlightenment  we  gather  from  the 
vain  hunt.  If  outside  Malory  and  his 
predecessors,  the  spirit  of  the  quest,  the 
reach  for  the  impossible  is  better  given 
we  have  yet  to  read  it;  and  there  is  no- 
where a  finer  paean  to  the  courage  of 
faith  than  the  conclusion  to  that  triumph 
of  grotesque  description — 

"  And  yet 
Dauntless  the  slug-horn  to  my  lips  I  set. 
And  blew-Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower 
came.* 

"This  spirit  of  divine  curiosity  brought 
Browning  nearer  than  others  to  the 
philosophies  of  things.  He  hunted  eva- 
sive doubts  and  queries  and  if  he  con- 
sciously missed  the  ultimate  solutions, 
he  discovered  a  foundation  of  faith  in 
love  and  religion  which  made  him  with 
the  help  of  his  creative  courage  the 
most  hopeful  of  our  poets.  Doubt,  so  to 
speak,  was  the  condition  of  his  faith,  in 
love  and  religion,  as  it  was  the  inspiration 
of  his  work." 

With  a  foreword  by  President  Roose- 
velt, and  introductions  by  William  P. 
Frye,  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  John  G.  Cannon,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Curtis's  "History  of  the  Republican 
Party,"  which  fills  two  large  octavo  vol- 
umes, would  seem  to  need  no  further 
recommendation.  The  object  of  Mr. 
Curtis's  endeavor  has  been,  to  quote  his 
own  words,  "to  chronicle  briefly  but 
comprehensively  the  endeavors  and 
achievements  of  the  Republican  party 
during  the  half  century  of  its  existence 
now  completed,  to  present  a  record  of 
the  causes  and  movements  resulting  in 
its   formation,   of  its   conventions   and 
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platforms,  and  of  the  measure  of  ful-  here   shown    are   life   studies    by    Mr. 

fillment  secured  for  the  promises  made  Boardman    Robinson,   who   made    the 

in  those  platforms."     This  he  has  done  sketches  of  Rodin    reproduced    in    the 

ably  and  well,  so  that  one  may  get  from  September  Lamp.     Mr.  Robinson,  who 

his  work  a  clear  and  pretty  accurate  idea  has  shown  paintings  and  sculpture  both 

of  the  past  and  present  usefulness  of  the  in  every  Salon  since  i8q8,  is    just    re- 


■    ELIHU    VEDDEB    BY    BOARDMAN     ROBtNSON 


party.  Every  enthusiastic  Republican 
will  find  the  work  a  source  of  inspiration 
as  well  as  a  mine  of  satisfaction.  The 
enthusiastic  Democrat  who  picks  it  up 
will  probably  regret  the  lack  of  any  such 
comprehensive  and  satisfactory  history 
of  the  Democratic  party,  which,  by  the 
way,  would  likely  make  quite  as  inter- 
esting reading  and  be  quite  as  useful  to 
the  people  at  large. 


The  drawing  of  Charles  Marie 
Wider,  the  well-known  Parisian  com- 
poser and  the  sketches  of  Elihu  Vedder, 


turned,  permanently,  from  Paris-  Mrs, 
Robinson  (Sarah  Whitney,  sculptor)  re- 
turns with   him. 


It  is  altogether  likely  that  no  short 
story  since  "The  Lady  or  the  Tiger" 
has  provoked  half  the  curiosity  or  a 
tithe  of  the  comment  occasioned  by  Mr. 
Kipling's  "They"  in  the  August  Scrib- 
ner's.  The  example  of  Mr.  Clement 
Shorter's  frank  acknowledgment,  in  the 
London  Sphere,  of  his  total  lack  of  com- 
prehension stiffened  the  courage  of 
timid  doubters  on  both  sides  the  sea 
with  the  result  of  countless  published 
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letters  demanding  the  key  to  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's mystery  followed  by  as  many 
proffered  explanations.  Most  of  the  ex- 
planations deal  with  individual  puzzles 
rather  than  the  symbolism  of  the  story  as 
a  whole,  but  we  quote  here  an  editorial 
from  the  Springfield  Republican,  cover- 
ing the  broader  ground.  It  was  written 
in  reply  to  a  correspondent  who  pro- 
pounds the  following  questions: 

1.  What  do  you  mean  by  "spirit" 
children  ? 

2.  Why  do  you  say  that  the  narrator 
finds  among  them  a  lost  child  of  his 
own  .?  What  are  the  grounds  for  state- 
ment ? 

3.  How  could  a  "blindy"  trace  any 
figure  on  a  rug — or  elsewhere  ? 

4.  Give  more  light  on  the  "egg." 

5.  What  caused  Turpin  to  act  like  a 
frightened  child  ? 

6.  What  of  the  "old  mute  signal 
code"? 

7.  Why  was  what  was  right  for  the 
blind  woman  wrong  for  the  narrator  ? 

8.  Why  must  the  latter  never  return 
to  the  mansion  ? 

"There  is  perhaps  nothing  more 
beautiful  in  Mr.  Kipling's  story,"  writes 
the  editor,  "than  the  magic  with  which 
he  shifts  from  the  hard,  literal,  real 
world  to  the  vague  realm  of  shadows, 
throwing  the  lens  out  of  focus  so  skil- 
fully that  the  reader  hardly  realizes  that 
the  figures  are  beginning  to  blur  and 
grow  dim.  Side  by  side  with  the  clatter- 
ing realism  of  the  motor-car  is  developed 
an  atmosphere  of  mystery  that  clings 
about  the  lovely  Elizabethan  house  in 
its  haunted  garden.  One  feels  rather 
than  sees  that  the  troop  of  children  of 
which  the  intruder  catches  fugitive 
glimpses  have  about  them  something 
strange,  unreal;  that  they  lack  flesh  and 
blood.  Where  is  the  first  definite  clew  to 
their  real  character?  Very  faint,  to  be 
caught  only  by  the  most  sensitive  feeling, 
is  the  first  hint.  At  the  very  first  appear- 
ance of  the  blind  mistress  of  the  house 


she  says;  'You — you  haven't  seen  any 
one,  have  you — perhaps  ?*  And  again,  a 
moment  later:  *Oh,  lucky  you!  You've 
seen  them,  and  heard  them,  too  ? '  The 
use  of  an  interrogation  |x>int  should 
strike  a  careful  reader.  The  reiterated 
question  shows  something  strange  in  the 
fact  of  his  seeing  the  children.  She 
wishes  to  make  sure  that  he  is  one  of  the 
elect.  And  on  the  next  page  she  ex- 
claims again:  'Oh,  lucky  you,  to  be  able 
to  see  them!'  All  this  shows  nothing 
definite,  to  be  sure,  because  she  herself 
was  blind,  and  would  naturally  envy  one 
who  saw,  but  coupled  with  the  mysteri- 
ous evasiveness  of  the  children  this 
marked  stress  should  lead  the  reader  to 
wonder  even  before  he  turns  to  page  132. 
There  the  question  is  settled  when  the 
butler  Madden,  after  curious  questions 
as  to  whether  the  visitor  has  seen  the 
children,  asks,  'Was  that  before  the 
mistress  came  out  to  speak  to  you,  sir  ?' 
Madden,  too,  you  see,  wanted  to  make 
sure.  It  was  not  every  one  whose  eyes 
were  opened  to  the  vision.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  at  the  beginning  the  narrator 
himself  takes  these  for  real  children.  On 
page  134  he  still  does  not  perceive  the 
truth.  The  mistress  of  the  house  ex- 
claims with  wonder  and. passion:  'You 
don't  understand.  .  .  and  yet  you  under- 
stand about  the  colors.  Don't  you  un- 
derstand ? '  Next  comes  the  incident  of 
the  race  for  the  doctor,  the  death  of  a 
child  in  a  neighboring  cottage,  and  the 
mysterious  talk  about  the  mother  "walk- 
ing in  the  wood."  Given  a  house  set  in  a 
forest  and  haunted  by  spirit  children, 
this  should  not  be  difficult  to  fit  into  its 
proper  place  in  the  story;  it  is  not  an 
episode  but  an  essential  part  of  the  nar- 
rative. 

"We  come  now  to  the  finding  by  the 
narrator  of  a  lost  child  of  his  own  in  this 
lovely  spirit  band — a  point  made  by 
the  author  with  the  greatest  delicacy, 
and  an  affecting  echo  of  his  own  personal 
bereavement.  Where  is  the  first  hint  that 


the  narrator  had  suffered  such  a  toss  ? 
Almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  conversa- 
tion, though  in  a  skilfully  veiled  form. 
The  Wind  woman  asks  if  he  is  fond  of 
children:  'I  gave  her  one  or  two  reasons 
why  I  did  not  altogether  hate  them.' 
One  or  two?  Ah,  that  second  reason! 
Many  readers  have  caught  it  on  the  in- 
stant in  this  Anglo-Saxon  reserve  which 
expresses  so  much  more  than  it  says. 
Some  have  missed  the  point  altogether; 
others  have  had  to  wait  for  Mrs.  Made- 
hurst's  weary  gloss  on  page  136;  'I 
dunno  but  it  opens  de  'eart.  Yes,  it  opens 
de  'eart.  Dat's  where  losin'  and  bearin' 
come  so  ahke  in  de  long  run,  we  do  say.' 
Not  only  the  heart,  but  the  eyes.   It  was 


those  who  had  lost  children  who  were 
made  free  of  this  glad  ghostly  company; 
Jenny,  'walking  in  the  wood,'  Mrs. 
Madden,  whose  child  had  died  from 
croup,  the  man  in  the  motor  car  with 
his 'reason  or  two.'  If  the  blind  woman 
also  could  hear  the  voices  of  her  little 
friends  and  bring  them  around  her,  it 
was  by  the  great  love  of  a  childless 
woman  for  children. 

"But  to  return  to  the  evidence  that 
the  visitor  found  there  a  child  of  his  own, 
another  plain  hint  is  given  on  page  136, 
where  in  the  fog  he  nearly  runs  over  a 
woman,  clearly  Jenny,  with  a  child, 
evidently  the  one  who  had  died.  'Not  so 
bad,'  she  says  of  the  weather;  'mine's 
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used  to  'em.  You'll  find  yours  indoors, 
I  reckon.'  So  here  we  get  the  explanation 
also  of  our  correspondent's  sixth  ques- 
tion. No  passage  has  more  touched  the 
feelings  of  readers  than  this:  *The  little 
brushing  kiss  fell  in  the  centre  of  my 
palm — as  a  gift  on  which  the  fingers 
were,  once,  expected  to  close;  as  the  all- 
faithful,  half-reproachful  signal  from  a 
waiting  child  not  used  to  neglect  even 
when  grown-ups  were  busiest — a  frag- 
ment of  an  old  mute  signal  code  devised 
very  long  ago.'  Those  who  have  found 
the  passage  mystifying  have  simply 
failed  to  connect  it  with  what  went  be- 
fore. It  was  only  at  this  point — at  the 
very  end — that  the  narrator  knew  the 
full  truth. 

"The  third  question  hardly  calls  for 
an  answer  save  as  an  answer  to  the 
fourth  may  show  that  the  figures  traced 
were  such  as  even  a  *  blindy ' — the  word 
is  the  blind  woman's  own — might  trace 
by  a  sense  of  feeling.  The  human  aura  as 
described  and  pictured  by  theosophists 
takes  the  form  of  an  enormous  egg  en- 
veloping the  figure,  a  spectral  emana- 
tion which  changes  color  and  appear- 
ance at  every  change  of  emotion.  Black, 
worm-like  writhing  circles,  red  inside, 
with  red  blotches,  here  and  there  and 
jagged  streaks  of  red  lightning  darting 
across  the  whole,  such  is  the  common 
depiction  of  the  aura  of  a  fit  of  violent 
anger  as  seen  by  one  of  the  adepts  to 
whom  these  mysteries  are  visible.  The 
description  in  the  story  roughly  corre- 
sponds. It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  narra- 
tor— here  palpably  Mr.  Kipling — does 
not  pretend  to  see  these  things  himself, 
but  knows  exactly,  from  familiarity  no 
doubt  with  the  East,  what  they  should 
look  like.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
introduction  of  the  aura  at  this  point  is 
rather  forced,  and  to  be  justified  only  as 
a  preparation  for  the  reappearance  of 
the  'egg'  at  the  end  of  the  story.  The 
author  goes  laboriously  out  of  his  way  to 
plunge  the  narrator  into  a  fit  of  excessive 


anger,  and  pity  would  have  been  a  more 
appropriate,  though  not  so  eflFective  an 
emotion,  for  him  to  display.  It  is  likely 
that  this  bit  of  mysticism  about  the  'egg' 
has  done  more  than  anything  else  to 
mislead  readers,  not  because  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  story — for  it  is  not,  though  it 
is  a  happy  touch  to  endow  the  blind 
woman  with  this  transcendental  form  of 
vision — but  because  it  has  made  those 
who  happened  not  to  be  familiar  with 
the  elements  of  theosophy  feel  that  they 
were  somehow  missing  the  essential 
thing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  story 
would  suffer  practically  no  loss  by  the 
entire  elimination  of  the  very  feature 
which  by  its  novelty  has  aroused  the 
most  curiosity. 

"The  question  as  to  why  Turpin,  the 
dishonest  tenant,  was  frightened  when 
he  came  into  the  house,  may  be  an- 
swered simply  by  saying  that  it  was 
a  haunted  house,  and  that  his  character 
was  not  such  as  to  give  him  the  freedom 
of  it.  The  real  crux  of  the  story  comes 
in  the  last  two  questions,  which  are 
really  one,  and  here  the  author,  else- 
where clear  if  not  explicit,  has  purposely 
left  a  certain  vagueness.  The  blind 
woman's  scruples  as  to  drawing  these 
lovely  children  about  her  are  explained 
by  her  saying:  'Then  they  came.  I  heard 
them;  but  I  didn't  know  that  they  were 
not  mine  by  right — till  Mrs.  Madden 
told  me,  .  .  .  Oh  you  must  bear  or  lose. 
There  is  no  other  way,  and  yet  they  love 
me.'  Has  she  a  right  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren that  others  have  borne  and  lost  ? 
He  gives  a  prompt  answer:  *For  me 
only.  .  .  .'  'Right.'  because  her  great 
love  gives  her  a  prior  claim  even  over 
parentage.  'Grateful' — was  not  his 
child  among  them  ?'  Why  wrong  for  him 
to  come  yet  again  to  share  her  felicity  ? 
It  is  here  that  the  occult  yields  the 
answer:  'Why  ?  she  said;  but  passed  her 
hand  before  her  face  as  she  had  done  at 
our  second  meeting  in  the  wood.  Oh,  I 
see,  she  went  on  as  simply  as  a  child. ^ 
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It  is  strange  how  generally  the  signific- 
ance of  this  motion  of  her  hand  has  been 
over-looked.  The  first  time  it  was  to  shut 
out  the  horrid  spectrum  of  a  soul  con- 
vulsed with  anger.  Clearly  the  whole 
point  of  the  second  appearance  of  the 
'egg*  is  to  explain  by  her  perception  of 
his  emotional  state  why  he  must  leave 
her.  Does  any  reader  still  need  to  be 
told  the  nature  of  the  second  aura  ? 
Surely  one  i  may  be  left  undotted." 

"Kipling's  latest  masterpiece  in  the 
August  Scribnery"  says  The  Independ- 
ent j  "arouses  so  much  discussion  be- 
cause it  is  essentially  undiscussable.  It 
may  be  felt  by  some,  but  interpreted  to 
others  by  none.  Only  those  who  have 
suffered  can  see. 

"Kipling  never  strikes  twice  in  the 
same  place.  When  he  has  made  one  re- 
putation he  sets  out  to  make  another. 
But  this  is  not  the  first  time  he  has 
mingled  without  incongruity,  the  prac- 
tical and  the  mystical,  and  made  the 
prosaic  transparent  to  the  poetical.  If 
any  one  save  Rudyard  Kipling  attempt- 
ed to  write  the  Odyssey  of  the  Auto- 
mobile we  might  fear  some  frozen 
mechanism — a  thing  of  steel  and  cogs 
and  wheels.  But  the  wizard  touch  does 
not  fail  him — or  us,  and  in  the  exquisite 
half-light  of  his  imagination  we  see  the 
lovely  little  people  who  throng  the  en- 
chanted grounds  of  the  children's  castle 
he  builds  for  us. 

"Only  they  who  have  had  children  of 
their  own,  have  loved  them  and  lost 
them  are  fit  to  walk  in  these  holy  places 
of  memory  and  imagination.  That  a 
motor-car,  the  epitome  of  all  that  is  prac- 
tical and  prosaic  and  matter-of-fact, 
should  be  chosen  as  the  vehicle  to  trans- 
port us  through  this  mystical  land  is  one 
of  Mr.  Kipling's  paradoxical  triumphs, 
justified  by  genius.  It  is  a  real  automo- 
bile, touring  through  an  unreal  world  of 
fancy.  The  mystic  garden;  the  sightless 
maiden,  who  stands  in  her  loneliness  for 
all  unsatisfied  motherhood;  the  poignant 


pleasure  of  half-seeing,  half-divining  the 
presences;  'They'  who  lurk  in  feather- 
ered  nooks  of  fern  and  forest,  and  who 
flee  at  a  look — one  fears  to  touch  the 
unfurled  velvet  of  this  half-unfolded 
flower. 

"Here  is  not  the  trumpet  voice  of  the 
poet  Laureate  of  Imperialism,  this  is  the 
Kipling  who  wrote  'The  Brushwood 
Boy.'  The  touch  of  supernaturalism 
does  not  oflTend — for  sweeter  spirits  than 
these  vanishers  never  lived  in  fairyland 
or  love.  We  hear  the  whispers  of  their 
childish  secrets,  the  soft  footfalls  of  tiny 
feet,  the  stir  of  gliding  garments  as  we 
read." 


In  his  introduction,  written  in  Tokio 
to  Minnie  C.  Fox's  "Blue  Grass  Cook 
Book"  (Fox,  Duffield&  Co.),  John 
Fox,  Jr.,  writes:  "It  is  not  wise  for  a 
man  who  can  get  sea-sick  in  a  row  boat 
on  a  mill  pond  to  attack  a  Japanese  din- 
ner just  after  a  seventeen  days*  voyage 
across  the  Pacific.  I  was  just  that  un- 
wise and  for  that  reason,  perhaps,  can 
do  but  scant  justice,  in  this  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun,  to  a  soup  in  which  floats  bits 
of  strange  fishes  from  the  vasty  deep,  un- 
known green  things  and  an  island  of  yel- 
low custard  ;  to  slices  of  many-colored 
raw  fish,  tough  cock's  combs  (real  ones) 
or  even  to  the  stewed  chicken  which  at 
this  dinner  at  least  had  been  shorn  of 
everything  except  bones  and  tough 
sinews.  The  other  day  I  tried  it  again 
with  no  better  success,  and  now  with 
the  prospect  of  rice  for  food  three  times 
a  day  in  the  field  around  Port  Arthur 
and  no  bread  (there  can  be  no  more  seri- 
ous deprivation  to  a  Southerner)  I  am 
suddenly  asked  to  think  of  a  Kentucky- 
table  and  that  turbaned  mistress  of  the 
Blue  Grass  kitchen,  a  Kentucky  cook!'* 


ti 


The  merits  of  a  writer  are  not  always 


<NE    MATTHISON  AS    ROSALIND,  AS    SHE    APPEARED    It ECENTLY  BEFORE    THE    STUDENTS 
OP    VASSAR    COLLCOE 


From  1  photogtiph  lopyrighied  1904  by  Alice  Boughton,  N.  Y. 
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fully  recognized  in  his  liretime,"  says  the  rendered   his  position   remarkable  was 

London    Spectator    of  the    late    Henry  that  he  resolutely  disdained  all  the  cheap 

Seton  Merriman,  "and  the  knowledge  short  cuts  to  popularity,  and  exhibited 

that  we  shall  have  no  more  stories  from  a  clearly  expressed  and  uncompromising 

the  pen  of  Mr.  Merriman  certainly  en-  contempt  for  modernity  in  many  of  its 


ables  novel-readers  and  reviewers  to  aspects.  A  quiet,  reserved,  modest  man, 
realize  more  clearly  the  extent  of  their  he  never  obtruded  his  personality  on  the 
loss.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  he  public,  or  availed  himself  of  the  re- 
was  denied  appreciation  in  his  lifetime,  .sources  of  journalism  to  advertise  his 
for  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  one  of  the  goings  out  and  his  comings  in,  his 
most  widely-read  of  writers.  But  what  methods  of  work,  or  the  upholstery  of 
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his  house.  He  detested  vulgar  publicity, 
never  succumbed  to  the  blandishments 
of  the  interviev^rer,  or  was  beguiled  into 
the  paths  of  controversy  or  politics,  and 
was  known,  outside  the  circle  of  his 
family  and  friends,  simply  and  wholly 
through  the  books  in  which  he  habitually 
castigated  many  of  the  characteristic 
tendencies  of  his  age. 

"It  was  not  that  he  discouraged  action 
or  preached  quietism  but  rather  that  he 
was  the  foe  of  expansion  and  effusion. 
He  admired  and  extolled  the  adventur- 
ous and  chivalrous  spirit,  but  chiefly 
as  incarnate  in  those  who  did  much  and 
said  little.  He  rigorously  eschewed  all 
panache  and  'high  falutin','  floridity  and 
fine  writing,  and  generally  assigned  the 
chief  roles  in  his  stories  to  strong,  deter- 
mined, self-possessed,  and  silent  men. 
Thus  he  presented  the  somewhat  un- 
familiar spectacle  of  a  writer  who  dealt 
largely  in  romance,  but  always  ap- 
proached it  in  a  spirit  of  reserve.  'Still 
waters  run  deep'  might  be  taken  as  his 
motto,  and  the  tender  passion  was 
treated  by  him  with  less  expenditure  of 
tears  and  endearments  than  by  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  His  heroes  and 
heroines,  even  in  the  most  trying  mo- 
ments, contrived  to  suppress  their  feel- 
ings, however  deeply  moved  they  might 
be.  Yet  this  cult  of  reserve  and  of  omis- 
sion, which  removed  him  so  far  from  the 
bulk  of  contemporary  novelists,  and 
especially  from  the  violent  extravagance 
of  a  certain  school  recently  pilloried  by 
Miss  Jane  Findlater,  never  interfered 
with  his  popularity.  That  in  itself  was  a 
matter  for  satisfaction,  for  the  tone  of 
his  books  was  invariably  clean  and 
wholesome;  it  may,  however,  also  be 
ascribed  to  the  facts  that  his  books 
tended  to  exalt  traditionally  British 
traits,  that  his  plots  were  interesting,  and 
his  workmanship  sound." 


This   new   portrait   of  Mr.    William 


Chase  was  painted  last  summer  in  Hol- 
land by  Mr.  E.  P.  UUman  (his  former 
pupil).  Mr.  Chase  himself  is  much 
pleased  with  this  very  creditable  piece  of 
work.  Mr.  Chase  has  just  returned  from 
England  where  he  has  conducted  a 
successful  summer  school,  and  is  now 
in  St.  Louis  acting  as  juror  for  the 
awarding  of  prizes  at  the  exhibition. 

The  classes  in  Holland  and  England 
have  proved  so  successful  that  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  famous  Shinnecock  school 
will  be  replaced  by  summer  classes 
abroad. 

Mr.  Chase  is  such  an  interesting  and 
many-sided  personality  that  he  has  been 
painted  by  many  distinguished  artists. 
The  Whistler  portrait  is  well  known,  and 
the  Sargent  portrait  was  the  notable 
feature  of  last  year's  exhibition. 


Thomas  Hardy  in  one  of  his  novels 
makes  his  heroine  earn  her  own  living 
by  telling  stories  in  the  fashionable 
houses  in  London.  Word  comes  that 
Miss  Pamela  Coleman  Smith,  whose 
portrait  in  fantastic  costume  is  repre- 
sented here,  has  taken  up  the  sugges- 
tion and  is  appearing  with  success  in 
London  drawing-rooms  as  the  teller  of 
her  own  versions  of  Jamaican  folk-tales, 
published  under  the  title  of  "Annancy 
Stories.'* 

These  tales  were  learned  by  Miss 
Smith  from  her  nurse  during  the  years 
of  her  residence  as  a  child  in  Jamaica, 
and  her  retention  of  the  dialect  gives  her 
a  particular  advantage  in  this  kind  of 
recitation.  At  the  moment  her  "turn" 
is  announced,  a  man-servant  brings  in  a 
folding  board  about  four  feet  long  and 
places  it  upon  the  floor.  Miss  Smith, 
dressed  in  a  brilliant  orange  gown  with 
a  red  turban,  sits  tailor-fashion  upon 
the  board,  while  before  her  are  arranged 
two  candles  to  serve  as  footlights. 

While  she  tells  the  stories  of  "An- 


.    CHASE 

From  a  painting  bj  E.  P.  Ullm. 


nancy,"  the  spider-man,  or  of  "Re- 
cundadundadrumunday,"  the  witch, 
whose  very  mention  sends  joyously 
fearful  shivers  through  the  httle  Jamai- 
can children,  or  while  she  recounts  the 
clever  tricks  and  quaint  sayings  of 
"Gingy  Fly,"  the  blue-bottle,  she  ma- 
nipulates little  figures  cut  from  paste- 
board and  gaudily  painted,  that  play  a 
part  in  the  weird  legends. 

Miss   Smith   has  told    her  stories   at 


Windsor  to  the  great  amusement  of 
Princess  Christian.  Her  audiences  are 
sometimes  puzzled  by  the  hizarre  effect 
of  these  tales.  One  old  lady,  solicitous 
of  the  reciter's  spiritual  welfare,  offered 
to  present  her  a  Bible;  and  another, 
whose  insularity  found  it  difficult  to  cope 
with  the  present  flood  of  foreign  ideas, 
asked  at  the  close  of  an  evening's  en- 
tertainment, "Do  they  really  speak  like 
that  in  Japan?" 
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Sixteen    dreams   are   retold   without  of  concentration,  purpose,   and  atten- 

exaggeration   or   elaboration    by   Miss  tion,   so   the    unconscious    process    by 

Nina    Picton    in   "The   Panorama   of  which  these  dreams  have  been  evolved 

Sleep."     The  author  says  in  her  pre-  and  from  which  the  memory  has  now 

face,  "No  law  of  daily  association  has  constructed     and     colored     allegorical 

accounted  for  them.      Their  trend  is  shapes,  has  faithfully  played  its  part, 

neither  fantastic  nor  unguidable;  and  as  and  strengthened  my  belief  in  their  sig- 

in  waking  hours  we  keep  our  ideas  with-  nificance."  The  volume  is  appropriately 

in  bound  and  reason,  under  the  reign  illustrated. 


V-TELLINO   COSTVME 


THE  IRISH  LITERARY  REVIVAL 

A    CONTRIBUTION    TO    LITERARY    BIBLIOGRAPHY 

By  Frank  Weitenkampf 


FOR  years  after  the  Irish  literary 
movement  of  1848  had  subsided, 
political  and  agrarian  affairs  seemed 
practically  to  monopolize  the  mental 
energy  of  the  nation.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  the 
literary  consciousness  again  awoke. 
Definite  aims  were  expressed  in  the 
formation  of  the  National  Literary  So- 
ciety in  Dublin  and  the  Irish  Literary 
Society  in  London  in  1892.  The  move- 
ment to  present  the  national  spirit  to 
the  world  in  worthy  literary  form  has 
naturally  called  forth  translations  of  old 
Irish  romances  and  folk-lore,  and  the 
Gaelic  League,  organized  to  preserve 
and  study  Irish  language  and  literature, 
has  a  membership  of  many  thousands. 
The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Irish  Language,  the  Irish  Texts  Society, 
and  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  are  other 
factors  in  the  work  of  preserving  the 
language  and  literature  of  old  Ireland. 

The  modern  writers  who  are  striving 
to  express  the  Celtic  spirit  in  English  in- 
clude W.  B.  Yeats,  G.  W.  Russell  ("A. 
E."),  Alfred  Percival  Graves,  Miss 
Moira  O'Neil,  Seumas  Mac  Manus, 
George  Moore,  and  others. 

The  following  list  is  not  one  of  works 
by,  or  on,  these  authors.  It  deals  with 
the  general  subject  of  the  movement  re- 
presented by  them,  the  "new  voice  of 
the  Celtic  spirit." 

GENERAL    AND    MISCELLANE- 
OUS 

Yeats,  W.  B.,  editor.   Representative 

Irish  Tales.     1890. 

<«  We  are  preparing  likely  enough  for  a  new 
Irish  literary  movement — like  that  of '  48 — that 
will  show  itself  in  the  first  lull  in  politics." 
Perhaps  the  first  note  of  the  revival,  quoted  by 
Krans. 


Duffy,  Sir  Charles  Gavan.  What 
Irishmen  may  do  for  Irish  literature:  an 
address  delivered  before  the  Irish  Liter- 
ary Society,  London,  July  23,  1892.  (Re- 
viewed in  The  Spectator y  Vol.  69,  1892, 
pp.  712-713) 

SiGERSON,  George.     Irish  literature: 

its  origin,  environment,  and  influence. 

{Contemporary  Review,  Vol.   62,    1 892, 

pp.   505-524.) 

Lecture  before  the  Irish  Literary  Society. 
Deals  with  the  literature  of  the  past,  but  is  in- 
spired by  the  revival.  <<  If  our  nation  is  to  lire, 
it  must  live  by  the  energy  of  intellect.*** 

Brooke,  Stopford  A.  The  need  and 
use  of  getting  Irish  literature  into  the 
English  tongue.  London,  1893.     4**. 

"When  we  have  got  the  old  [Celtic]  legen- 
dary tales  rendered  into  fine  prose  and  verse,  I 
believe  we  shall  open  out  English  poetry  to  a 
new  and  exciting  world,  an  immense  range  of 
subjects,  entirely  fresh  and  full  of  inspiration  . . . 
and  then  we  may  bring  England  and  [Celt- 
dom]  into  a  union  which  can  never  suffer  separ- 
ation, and  send  another  imaginative  force  on 
earth  which  may  (like  Arthur*  s  tale)  create  Poe- 
try for  another  thousand  years.** 

Mahaffy,  J.  p.  The  recent  fuss 
about  the  Irish  language.  (Nineteenth 
Century  ,Vol.  46,  1 899,  pp.  213-222. 
Republished  in  Living  Age,  Vol.  223, 
pp.  1 10- 1 17,  and  Eclectic  Magazincy 
Vol.  133,  pp.  880-887.) 

Deals  only,  and  adversely,  with  attempts  to 
revive  the  Irish  language. 

Yeats,  W.  B.  The  literary  move- 
ment in  Ireland.  (North  American  Re- 
vieWy  Vol.  169,  1899,  pp.  855-867.) 

O'DoNOVAN,  J.  The  Celtic  revival  of 
to-day.  (Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record,  4th 
series.  Vol.  5,  March  1899,  pp.  238-256.) 
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Journal  of  the  National  Literary 
Society  of  Ireland,  Vol.  i,  pt.  1-3. 
Dublin  1900-1902. 

Vol.  I,  pt.  2,  pp.  1 1 2-1 32,  contains  a  list 
of  books  and  pamphlets  by  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, including  productions  by  writers  of  the 
new  school,  and  some  works  on  the  revival. 
The  "List  of  Lectures"  delivered  before  the 
Society  (part  3,  pp.  183-193)  include  "Na- 
tionality and  Literature,"  by  W,  B.  Yeats 
and  "  Hindrances  to  the  revival  of  Irish  litera- 
ture at  the  present  time,"  by  John  McGrath. 

McCarthy,  Justin.  Revival  of  Irish 
language  and  literature.  (Living  Age, 
Vol.  230,  1901,  pp.  190-193.) 

Lays  special  stress  on  the  preservation  and 
translation  of  old  Irish  legends,  romance  and 
poetry. 

Miller,  Joseph  Dana.  The  Celtic 
renaissance.    (The  Era  Magazine,  Nov. 

1903*  PP-  415-419) 

Louise  Imogen  Guiney  is  cited  as  the  "sole 
American  representative  of  the  Celtic  School." 

"  Let  us  not  mistake  geographical  Celticism 
for  what  is  Celtic  in  spirit .  .  .  The  literature 
that  is  Celtic ...  is  so  bv  reason  of  a  spiritual 
quality  of  its  own." 

Yeats,  W.  B.  Ideas  of  good  and  evil. 
2d  edition.  London,  1903.  12°. 

Some  of  the  papers  deal  with  the  Anglo-Cel- 
tic movement.  They  are  "What  is  *  popular 
poetry  ?'  "  (touching  on  "Young  Ireland  So- 
cieties," and  the  mission  of  the  new  writers  who 
write  in  Irish),  "The  Theatre,"  "The  Cel- 
tic element  in  literature,"  "  Ireland  and  the 
Arts  "  (urging  Irish  writers  and  artists  to  leave 
foreign  subjects  and  *  <  dig  in  Ireland,  the  gar- 
den of  the  future  "),and  "The  Galway  Plains" 
(speaking  of  the  legends  of  a  people  for  whom 
**  one  could  still,  if  one  had  the  genius  and  had 
been  bom  to  Irish,  write .  .  .  plays  and  poems 
like  those  of  Greece  "). 

Cabinet  of  Irish  Literature. 

The  1893  edition,  edited  by  C.  A.  Read, 
vols.  1-3,  by  T.  P.  O'Connor,  vol.  4,  was  too 
early  to  recognize  the  new  movement.  But  a 
*«  new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition,"  including 
the  work  of  the  new  men,  is  reviewed  in  the 
Irish  Monthly,  vol.  31,  1903,  pp.  335-340. 
The  same  magazine,  vol.  27,  1899,  has  a  list 
of  Irish  writers  of  the  19th  century,  in  which 
we  meet  the  prominent  names  of  the  revival. 


MacM.,  S.  The  Irish  language  re- 
vival. (Good  fVords,  Vol.  44,  1903,  pp. 
607-608.) 

An  optimistic  view  of  the  revival  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

Frothingham,  Eugenia  Brooks.  An 
Irish  poet  and  his  work.  (Critic,  Vol.  44, 
Jan.  1904,  pp.  26-31.) 

A  review  of  the  movement. 

McManus,  L.  The  Irish  literary  re- 
vival. (Living  Age,  Vol.  241,  April  1904, 
pp.    189-190.) 

Reprinted  from  the  Academy. 

Krans,  H.  S.  William  Butler  Yeats 
and  the  Irish  literary  revival.  ("Con- 
temporary Men  of  Letters"  series.) 
New  York,  1904.    12°. 

<<It  is  the  aim  of  this  book  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  Irish  literary  revival  that  may  serve  as  a 
background  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Yeats.  .  .  . 
The  chief  inspiration  of  the  literary  revival  is  the 
love  of  the  legends  and  romances  that  belong  to 
the  Gaelic  past  of  Ireland." 

Young,  Filson.  Ireland  at  the  cross- 
roads. ...  2d  edition.  London,  1904. 
12°. 

Chapter  vii  :  "The  Irish  revival.*'  The 
<<  Gaelic  League  .  .  .  has  no  less  tremendous 
an  ambition  than  the  restoration  of  the  sense  of 
pride  and  race  to  the  Irish,  and  the  rebuilding 
of  a  nationality  which  has  been  gradually  be- 
coming merged  and  lost  amid  the  spreading  in- 
fluences of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  .  .  .  The 
ambition  is  splendid  in  its  valour  and  insolence 
.  .  .  There  is  a  great  deal  of  what  plain  men 
call  nonsense  in  the  Celtic  movement  ..." 
The  author  considers  the  movement  rather  in 
its  political  and  social  influence,  and  its  relation 
to  the  Church. 

Irish  Literature.  Justin  McCarthy, 
Editor  -  in  -  Chief.  Associate  editors, 
Douglas  Hyde,  Maurice  F.  Egan,  James 
Jeffrey  Roche,  Lady  Gregory.  Manag- 
ing editor,  Charles  Welsh.  Philadel- 
phia.    10  vols. 

In  progress. 

The    following    two    newspaper    ex- 
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tracts  are  added  as  announcements  of 
forth  coming  works : 

"The  revival  of  interest  in  Celtic  literature 
is  making  itself  felt  wherever  the  Celt  still  ex- 
ists. The  Gaels  of  Ireland  publish  three  mag- 
azines dealing  entirely  with  Gaelic  and  Celtic 
subjects.  In  France  the  Retme  Celiique  came 
into  being  a  generation  ago,  and  even  Teutonic 
Germany  issues  two  magazines  devoted  to  Cel- 
tic research  and  learning.  But  hitherto  the  Gae- 
lic scholars  of  Scotland  have  been  without  a 
special  organ.  They  are,  however,  now  about 
to  remove  this  reproach  by  the  publication  of  a 
quarterly  Celtic  Revieiv.^^ — E<vening  Sun, 
N.Y.,  July  12,  1904. 

W.  B.  Yeats,  Stephen  Gwynn,  Lady  Greg- 
ory, D.  G.  O'Donoghue,  and  Jane  Barlow  are 
collaborating  on  a  work  to  be  called  <<  Irish 
Voices." — London  correspondence  of  the  Nftv 
Tork  Times,  July  9,  1904. 

POETRY 

A  Book  of  Irish  verse  selected  from 
modern  writers  with  an  introduction  and 
notes  by  W.  B.  Yeats.    London,  1895. 

12^ 

The  poems  selected  are  practically  all  drawn 
from  the  preceding  periods  of  the  1 9th  century, 
but  the  introduction  strikes  a  note  of  hope  for 
the  future. 


-Same.    Revised.    London,    19CO. 


Reviewed  in  the  Academy,  vol.  58,  1900,  pp. 
135-136  :  **  These  Irish  poets  do  not  seem  to 
come  to  Nature  with  eyes,  they  seem  to  be 
dwelling  with  her  in  spirit  ...  If  we  came 
gingerly  to  this  book,  and  did  not  at  once  put 
away  the  smile  of  incredulity,  we  lodge  it  on 
our  shelves  with  giatitude  and  respect. "" 

Sharp,  Elizabeth  A.,  editor.  Lyra 
Celtica :  an  anthology  of  representative 
Celtic  poetry;  with  an  introduction  and 
notes  by  William  Sharp.  (Celtic 
Library.)  Edinburgh,  1896.    12®. 

A  large  portion  of  the  hook  is  devoted  to 
*«  modern    and    contempc  rary  "    Anglo-Celtic 


poems, — Irish,  Welsh,  Manx  and  Cornish — 
and  a  group  <<The  Celtic  fringe***  includes 
Bliss  Carman  and  Ellen  Mackay  Hutchinson 
(Mrs.  Cortissoz). 

Brooke,  Stopford  A.,  and  Rolles- 
TON,  T.  W.,  editors,  A  treasury  of  Irish 
poetry  in  the  English  tongue.  New 
York,  London,  1900.   12°. 

Brooke,  in  an  introduction,  sketches  the  his- 
tory of  Irish  poetry  in  the  X9th  century,  and 
outlines  its  characteristics  and  tendencies.  The 
anthology  covers  the  same  period,  and  to  each 
poet  represented  there  is  devoted  a  signed  criti- 
cal estimate  and  a  short  biographical  sketch. 

DRAMA 

Beltaine.  Edited  by  W.  B.  Yeats. 
Dublin  and  London,  1899- 1900.     8°. 

Organ  of  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre. 

Samhain.  Edited  for  the  Irish  Liter- 
ary Theatre  by  W.  B.  Yeats.  Published 
in  October,  1901.  [Dublin,  London.] 
8°. 

Samhain  :  an  occasional  review  edited 
by  W.  B.  Yeats,  October  1902;  edited 
for  the  National  Theatrical  Q)iTipany, 
September  1903.   [Dublin,  London.]  8®. 

Organ  of  the  National  Irish  Theatre  Society, 
successor  of  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre-  Bei- 
taine  and  Samhain  form  a  record  of  the  dra- 
matic activity  of  the  Anglo-Celtic  school. 

Gwynn,  Stephen.  The  Irish  literary 
theatre  and  its  affinities.  {Fortnightly 
Review,  Vol.  70,  1 90 1,  pp.  1 050-1062.) 

Not  exactly  hopeful  in  tone.  'Author  does 
not  find  that  the  sympathies  of  the  public  have 
been  quite  reached. 

Sampson,  Martin  W.  The  Irish  liter- 
ary theatre.   {Nation,  Vol.  73,  1 901,  pp. 

.^95-396.) 

Mainly  a  review  of  plays  produced. 


TWO  BOOKS  OF  THE  FAR  EAST 


By  Prof.  Joseph  K.  Goodrich 

OF   THE   GOVERNMENT    COLLEGE,    KYOTO,    JAPAN 


THIS  book,*  which  has  just  been 
delivered  to  subscribers,  has 
received  high  praise  from  English,  Ger- 
man, and  Japanese  reviewers,  and  is  a 
monument  to  the  painstaking  care  and 
erudition  of  the  author  and  his  collabor- 
ator. A  Japanese  says  of  it:  "The  most 
picturesque  chapter  of  our  national  his- 
tory is  that  covering  the  hundred  years 
that  lie  between  A.  D.  1540  and  1640. 
All  that  we  as  a  nation  were  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  much  that 
we  are  still,  had  its  inception  in  that 
fruitful  period.  Then,  too,  began  that 
intercourse  with  foreign  countries  which, 
interrupted  for  a  season,  has  been  re- 
sumed in  our  day.  Christianity  and  gun- 
powder were  introduced  together  (as 
into  so  many  other  countries!)  and  both 
were  at  first  made  equally  welcome.  A 
new  history  of  the  century  in  question 
has  just  been  issued  by  Mr.  James  Mur- 
dock,  a  British  savant  in  the  employ  of 
the  Educational  Department,  in  colla- 
boration with  Mr.  Isoh  Yamagata.  His 
book  is  founded  on  original  docu- 
ments, both  European  and  Japanese, 
and  the  result  is  such  that  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  the  volume 
to  the  notice  of  our  compatriots  as  well 
as  of  foreign  readers.  Everyone  must 
feel  that  he  has  here  to  do  with  a  fresh 
and  original  mind,  and  one  bent  on  be- 
ing fair  at  all  hazards.  Thus,  from  many 
converging  reasons,  we  welcome  the 
appearance  of  this  book,  as  marking  an 
epoch  in  Japanese  historical  research: 
and  we  trust  that  it  will  find  its  way,  not 
only  to  the  shelves  of  college  and  other 

A  History  of  Japan  During  the  Century  or 
Early  Foreign  Intercourse  (1542-1651).  By  James 
Murdock,  M.A.,  in  collaboration  with  Isoh  Yamagata. 
With  Maps.  Kobe:  Printed  and  published  by  the  Kobe 
ChronicUf  1903. 


libraries  throughout  the  Empiie,  but 
into  the  hands  of  individual  students  and 
into  their  memories." 

When  it  is  added  that  Mr.  Basil  Hall 
Chamberlain,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Japanese  in  the  Tokyo  Imperial  Univer- 
sity, who  is  recognized  as  being  the 
authority,  par  excellencey  on  all  Japanese 
literary,  linguistic,  and  historical  sub- 
jects, bestows  upon  the  book  unstinted 
praise  as  history,  although  he  justly 
finds  some  minor  faults  with  it  as  litera- 
ture, because  of  some  unimportant  slips 
of  the  pen,  vagaries  of  style,  and  curious 
editing:  and  when  we  say  that  Dr. 
Papellier,  in  Deutsche  Japan-postj  who 
is  likewise  a  careful  student  of  things 
Japanese,  is  convinced  that  everyone 
will  finish  the  book  with  regret  that  the 
following  volume  is  yet  far  distant,  it 
must  be  evident  that  a  most  valuable 
contribution  has  been  made  to  the 
hitherto  too  meagre  history  of  Japan. 

Mr.  Murdock  writes  without  pre- 
judice, either  religious  or  political,  and 
is  exceptionally  fortunate  in  his  sub- 
ject, "woven  ^  it  is  of  two  main  threads, 
one.  Christian  missionary  enterprise, 
which  is  of  perennial  interest;  the  other, 
the  foundation  of  that  centralized  Japan- 
ese Government  by  three  great  rulers — 
Nobunaga,  Hideyoshi,  and  lyeyasu — 
which  in  our  day  has  blossomed  forth 
into  a  world-power  and  whose  origines 
have  therefore  become  more  than  ever 
worthy  of  investigation."  We  have  not 
yet  read  any  critique  written  by  an 
active  member  of  a  Missionary  Society, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  possible  that  such  a 
one,  unless  steeped  in  bigotry,  can  take 
exception  to  Mr.  Murdock's  treatment 
of  his  subject,  or  fail  to  endorse  the 
opinions  of  the  competent  laymen  who 
are  unanimous  in  their  praise 
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The  make-up  of  the  book  deserves 
great  praise;  the  type  is  clear,  the  press- 
work  is  neat,  and  the  whole  thing  shows 
that  the  printers  and  publishers  are  pre- 
pared to  undertake  any  job  of  the  kind 
that  may  be  entrusted  to  them.  This  in 
itself  marks  a  great  advance  in  Japan, 
for  hitherto  authors  have  often  suffered 
seriously  through  the  disadvantage  of 
having  to  send  their  manuscripts  to 
Europe  or  America,  and  be  deprived  of 
the  necessary  opportunity  for  thorough 
proof-reading.  While  Mr.  Murdock  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  his  subject,  it  is 
no  little  thing  to  be  able  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  publisher.  As  the  first  edi- 
tion is  limited,  and  is  not,  we  believe,  in 
plates,  it  behooves  those  who  wish  to 
secure  copies  to  stir  themselves. 

The  recently  published  book  by  Mr. 
John  W.  Davidson,  United  States  Con- 
sul at  Tamsui,  is  the  most  encyclopaedic 
work  that  has  ever  been  written  about 
the  interesting  island  of  Formosa,  and 
will  probably  remain  without  a  rival 
as  the  source  from  which  all  will  draw 
information  concerning  the  island  from 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
the  first  authentic  records  indicate  that 
Chinese  traders  from  the  mainland  be- 
gan to  visit  the  place,  down  to  the  present 
time.  Prior  to  the  former  time  there  is 
nothing  but  myth — and  very  unsatisfac- 
tory myth  at  that — to  tell  us  even  the 

'f'FoRMOSA  Under  the  Dutch.  Described  from  Con- 
temporary Records.  With  Explanatory  Notes  and  a 
Bibliography  of  the  Island.  By  Rev.  William  Camp- 
bell, F.R.G.S.,  English  Presbyterian  Mission,  Tainan. 
London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
1903. 


most  impossible  tales  about  the  island. 
Mr.  Campbell's  work*  deals  with  a 
limited  period,  1624  to  i66r,  and  chiefly 
relates  to  the  early  efforts  to  Christianize 
the  aborigines;  but  beyond  this,  it  is  a 
valuable  historical  book  of  reference, 
for  its  information  on  the  topography, 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhab- 
itants, the  nature  and  volume  of  Dutch 
trade,  and  the  religion  of  the  island, 
could  not  be  set  forth  more  lucidly  or 
with  more  exactness  than  in  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's translations  of  the  Dutch  originals. 
From  its  nature,  the  book  must  appeal 
most  forcibly  to  a  limited  number  of 
readers, — ^yet  those  who  are  directly  or 
indirectly  interested  in  evangelisdc  work 
— but  it  has  more  reading  that  is  satis- 
factory to  the  general  reader  than  the 
majority  of  books  dealing  with  China, 
and  for  this  reason  should  command  a 
ready  sale  among  all  earnest  students  of 
history  and  ethnology.  Here  may  be 
learned  at  first  hand  the  trials  and  tribu- 
lations of  the  pioneer  traders  and  mis- 
sionaries in  a  hostile  land.  We  are  apt  to 
forget  the  part  that  has  been  played 
by  Portuguese,  Spaniard,  and  Dutch  in 
the  Far  East,  and  though  we  may  dis- 
approve of  their  methods,  we  must  not 
forget  that  we  follow  in  their  footsteps 
with  advantages  which  they  did  not  pos- 
sess, and  in  an  age  of  general  enlighten- 
ment, mechanical  invention,  and  scien- 
tific government;  conditions  that  are  not 
altogether  favorable  to  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  difficulties  those  pioneers  en- 
countered and  the  methods  with  which 
they  met  their  difficulties. 


THE     LITERARY    QUERIST 


EDITED  BY  ROSSITER  JOHNSON 

[TO  CONTRIBUTORS  i— Queries  must  be  briefs  must  relate  to  literature  or  authors^  and  must  be  o/ tome  general 
interest,  a  nsivers  are  soiicited^  and  must  bepre/aced  with  the  numbers  of  the  questions  referred  to.  Queries 
and  answers^  written  on  one  side  only  of  the  Paper y  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor  of  THE  LAMPy  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons^  153-137  Fifth  Avenue^  New  York,\ 


865. — (i)  What  is  the  origin  of  the  phrase 
"As  smiling  as  a  basket  of  chips  ?  "  and  what 
is  the  pith  of  the  comparison  ?     Is  it  ironical  ? 

(2)  Can  you  give  the  names  of  the  recent  bi- 
ographers of  Peter  the  Great  ?  Also,  the  titles 
of  recent  books  descriptive  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Russia  ?  G.   A.   K. 

(i)  We  are  not  antiquary  enough  to  answer 
this  question.  W^e  conjecture  that  the  simile  is 
not  intended  to  be  ironical,  but  rather  is  based  on 
a  fancied  resemblance  in  the  curled  ends  of  the 
chips  where  the  axe  struck. 

(2)  We  do  not  know  of  any  more  recent — cer- 
tainly not  any  better — than  Eugene  Schuyler's, 
in  two  volumes,  published  twenty  years  ago. 
The  most  thorough  work  on  the  condition  of 
Russia  is  one  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance for  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893.  It 
is  entitled  *'  The  Industries,  Manufactures,  and 
Trade  of  Russia,"  and  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  J.  M.  Crawford,  our  Consul  General  in 
Russia.  In  the  same  year  appeared  '*  The  Em- 
pire of  the  Tsars  and  the  Russians,"  translated  by 
Z-  A.  Ragozin.  Bazan's  "  Russia  :  its  People 
and  Literature,"  was  published  in  Chicago  in 
i8go,  and  Stepniak's  "Underground  Russia" 
in  New  York  in  1888.  Charles  A.  Stoddard 
published  his  "Across  Russia"  in  1891.  Ma- 
kenzie  Wallace's  "  Russia  "  is  older,  but  is  still 
good. 


866. — In  1855  the  American  publishers  of 
Charles  Reade's  novels  announced  as  by  him 
"  Susan  Merton,  a  novel — in  press."  I  find  no 
mention  of  this  in  a  presumably  complete  list  of 
R cade's  books.  Can  anyone  tell  me  whether  it 
appeared  under  some  other  title,  or  whether  it 
was  ever  published  at  all  ?  e.   l. 

867. — I  would  be  very  grateful  to  anyone  who 
can  give  me,  or  can  tell  me  where  to  find,  a  cor- 
rect copy  of  Tosti's  "  Lament,"  or  "  Farewell." 
I  do  not  know  which  title  is  correct,  containing 
the  lines : 

**  The  swallows  are  getting  ready  to  fly  ; 
Good-bye,  Summer,  good-bye,  good-bye." 


Who  is  or  was  Tosti  ? 


J.   T. 


twenty  years,  where  he  is  singing  teacher  to  the 
royal  family.  His  popular  songs,  which  are 
written  in  English,  French  and  Italian,  are  very 
numerous. 


868. — Can  you  tell  me  the  title  of  a  novel  in 

which  "  Lady **  is  one  of  the  characters  ?  She 

was  impure,  but  finally,  in  her  old  age,  a  place 
in  the  hero's  home  was  accorded  to  her,  I  read 
the  book  when  a  boy,  but  cannot  remember  the 
title  or  the  author.  c.  m.  w. 


869. — (i)  Among  Robert  Browning's  poems 
that  puzzle  me  most  is  "  Rudel  to  the  Lady  of 
Tripoli."  Who  was  Rudel  ?  and  who  was  the 
lady? 

(2 )  I  have  long  owned  a  little  book  entitled 
"  Conceits  and  Caprices,"  made  up  entirely  of 
epigrams  in  prose,  published  in  New  York  in 
1869.  It  is  anonymous,  and  is  so  bright  on 
nearly  every  page  that  I  should  be  glad  to  learn 
the  name  of  the  author. 

(3)  I  have  an  imperfect  memory  of  a  poem 
that  struck  me  as  fine  when  I  read  it  years  ago. 
The  refrain  was  "Not  as  I  used  to  do,"  the 
stanzas  ending  with  such  lines  as — 


and 


"  I  look  on  the  fields  and  flowers. 
But  not  as  I  used  to,'* 


"  I  listen  to  mill-wheel  and  river, 
But  not  as  I  used  to  do.*' 


Can  you  tell  me  where  to  find  it  ?     D.  c.  F. 

Geoffrey  de  Rudel  was  a  troubadour  of  the 
twelfth  century.  From  crusaders  he  learned  of 
the  surpassing  beauty  and  virtues  of  the  Countess 
of  Tripoli,  and  fell  violently  in  love  with  her  before 
he  had  seen  her.  He  left  the  court  of  England 
for  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  but  became 
very  ill  on  the  voyage,  and  when  he  arrived  at 
Tripoli  he  had  lost  the  power  of  speech.  The 
Countess,  hearing  his  story,  and  that  he  was  dy_ 
ing,  visited  him  on  shipboard.  He  recovered 
enough  to  declare  his  love  for  her,  and  almost 
immediately  died.  The  Countess  raised  a  beau- 
tiful tomb  to  his  memor)'.  The  story  is  told  by 
Sismondi. 

(3)  Eliza  Cook  wrote  such  a  poem,  which  may 
be  found  in  the  volume  of  her  collected  work. 


Francesco  Paolo  Tosti  (born  in  1846)  is  an 
Italian,  but  has  been  a  resident  of  London  for 


870. — I  have  been  reading  with  entertainment 
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a  book  entitled  "The  Triangular  Society,"  pub- 
lished in  Portland,  Maine,  and  I  should  like  to 
learn  who  wrote  it.  There  is  no  name  on  the 
title-page,  but  it  has  the  sub-title  "  Leaves  from 
the  Life  of  a  Portland  family/ 


•( 


We  believe  it  was  the  work  of  Elizabeth  Akers 
Allen  and  her  daughter. 


871. — Can  you  refer  me  to  a  complete  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  works  of  F.  Marion  Crawford  ? 


B.  F.  w. 


There  is  a  complete  list  in  the  catalogue  of  his 
publishers,  the  Macmillan  Co.,  No.  66  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  The  catalogue  can  be  had 
for  the  asking. 


87a. — Can  anyone  give  me  any  information  re- 
garding "A  New,  Royal,  and  Authentic  System 
of  Universal  (ieography,"  published  about  1790, 
by  Bankes  ?  The  book  is  a  folio  of  about  one 
thousand  pages,  full  of  ancient  prints.  The 
title-page  of  my  own  copy  is  lost,  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  another.  a.  c.  r. 


ANSWERS 

843. — A  correspondent — H.  A.  H. — is  desir- 
ous of  obtaining  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Hewitt's  poem, 
entitled  "  The  Child's  Lament,"  which  he  cannot 
find.     Perhaps  some  reader  can  help  him  out. 


86a.^**  When  a  Man's  Single  "  is  a  variant 
from  the  first  stariza  of  an  old  song  : 

**  When  I  was  single,  oh !  then,  oh  !  then  ! 
When  I  was  single,  oh  !  then  ! 
When  I  was  single  my  pockets  did  jiagle. 
And  the  world,  it  went  well  with  me  then.*' 

Walter   Besanfs   "The   Worid   Went    Very 
Well  Then,"  is  apparently  from  the  same  source. 

The  author  of  the  words  is  unknown. 

"  So  Near  and  Yet  So  Far  "  is  from  a  serenade 
by  Reicht. 

**  Beloved  Eye,  beloved  Star, 
Thou  art  so  near  and  yet  so  far.** 

**  Our  Fathers  have  told  us  **  is  from  the  Bible 
— Psalm  XLIV,  i.  j.  v.  d.   t. 


Ready  Early  In  October 


Day  Dream  &  Even  Sons 

By  Frederic  Fairchild  Sherman 

Verses  in  various  measures  and  in  many  keys  ; 
poems  of  youth  and  of  love,  songs  of  nature 
and  of  lite  and  hymns  of  praise  and  ot 
thanksgiving.  An  altogether  unusual  col- 
lection in  its  wide  range  of  human  interest. 


$1.10  net.     Postage  4  cents. 


JAMES    POTT   &  CO., 


New  York 


DO  YOU 
WRITE  ? 


Instruction  by   mail  in  literary 

composition. 
Courses  suited  to  all  needs. 
Revision,  criticism  and  sale  of 

MSS. 
Send  for  circular  (K) 

EDITORIAL  BUREAU 

33  W.  45TH  ST.,  N.  Y. 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


1 


Of     FAMOUS     PERSONS 
Bouffht  and  Sold 

WAl.Tl-R  R.  BENJAMIN 

1  Wmi  ^4th  strict,  New  York 

SliNU     FOR    PRICE     LISTS 


MR.  ROBERT  GRIER  COOKE 

may  be  consuNed  byap^ 
pointment  In  regaril  to 
tKc  dcsi^n^  printii^ 
and  publication  of  special 
editions  for  institiitioiil^ 
individuals,  and  for  com- 
memorative purposes. 

307  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK   CnT 

TclcphoM,  t  MatfhMi  %^ku%    CaM»  Addrrw,  »* 


French 


and  other  foreis:ii 
boobs;  also  Veterfn- 
ary  Publicatfoos  at 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS 

Send  lor  caUloffoes.    48th  St.  and  6tb  Av€^  N.Y. 
No  branch  Stores 


T  H  E     LA  M  P  24s 


By  ERNEST  THOMPSON    SETON 

His    newest    and    one    of   bis    very    best    books 

■With  Printed 

many  bi 

drawtngB  two 

by  colors 

atftbor  faeatitifully 

in  bound, 

half-tone  SI  .25  net 

and  (postage 

line  12  cents) 

Monarch,  the  Bi^  Bear  of  Talac 

This  stor)'  is  cne  of  the  most  intimate  animal  studies,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  thrill- 
ing stories,  Mr.  Seton  has  ever  written.  It  is  a  return,  in  kind,  to  his  eariier  manner,  that 
of  the  tales  in  his  "Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known."  It  is  his  longest  animal  story,  and  is 
illustrated  with  nearly  a  hundred  of  his  marginal  line  drawings,  beside  many  full  pages  in 
half-tone. 

OUR     BIG    GAME 

By  DWIGHT  U.  HUNTINGTON 

Witfi  16  fuQ-page  IQuatrattona  of  wild  animab.  Svo,  S2.00,  net  (poaUse  16  cents) 

The  cordial  reception  which  the  public  gave  to  Mr.  Huntington's  "Our  Feathered  Game," 
has  led  to  the  preparation  of  a  complementary  volume,  carried  out  on  the  same  lines  and 
dealing  with  "  Our  Big  Game,"  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sportsman  who  is  also  a  lover 
of  nature.  The  work  is  divided  into  four  books  treating,  respectively,  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  Deer  Family,  the  Ox  Family,  the  Bear  Family,  and  the  Cat  Family.  The 
author  has  shot  nearly  all  of  the  animals  he  describes,  and  his  stories  of  the  chase  and  his  ac- 
counts of  the  habits  of  the  various  wild  animab,  are  both  entertaining  and  instructive.  The 
illustrations  are,  for  the  most  part,  from  photographs  of  wild  animals  in  their  natural  haunts. 


By  the  same  author 

OUR  FEATHERED  GAME 

Fully  iUustiated,  %2M  net 
"The  sportsman's  point  of  view  is  never  lost  sight  of;  neither  is  Ihe  sportsman." — New  York  Sun. 
"From  the  standpoint  oF  the  general  reader  i(  is  inloresling,  and  from  thai  of  the  sportsman,  in- 
valuable."'— Providtnce  News. 
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fmlKUKt  mUe*  ll  *e  ImmtanMt  from  tnt  patlrf."—B03T0ll  TIUES. 

Music  and  Other  Poems 

By  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

Author  of  "Tbe  Tofllnc  <A  Feiix."  "The  Budden,"  etc    SIM,  ntl.     (Postage,  10  ccDts.) 

THIS  volume  (opening  with  vrhat  perhaps  is  Ihe  finest  and 
most  elevated  of  his  sustained  poems,  the  "  Ode  to 
Music")  coUecIs  the  lyrical  and  other  verse  which,  for 
some  years  pasl,  has  been  establishing  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke's 
high  place  among  American  poels.  Many  pieces  here  incitlded 
have  already,  even  in  Iheir  fugitive  publication,  gone  far  toward 
securing  the  permanent  position  which  this  <x>llectioo  will  give 
Ihem,  and  their  appearance  together  will  emphasize  the  fact  that 
Dr.  van  Dyke  has  but  few  companions  in  the  qualities  that  dis- 
tinguish his  verse  and  make  it  remembered. 


•Few 

nn  preics  in   sudi  enual 

d>g«:d,.rlHj<hcp«t.lhc™,*    1 

*Dd  Ibe 

Lbnicvui.  IDd   »«  [™« 

tbemin 

liAimr 

u's  (wrmoEl  am  of  kllcn." 

— XftoU.  C«rfiww 

EUGENE  FIELD'S 


^n  elaborate  and 
exquisite  book 


Poems  of  Childhood 

Tith  illustration*  ii  ccJort  and  title-paie  dcaign  by 

HAXFIELD  PARRISH 


THE  text  of  this  sumptuous 
volume  consistsof  all  of  the 

poems  in  the  two  volumes, 
"With  Trumpet  and  Drum  "  and 
"  Love  Simgs  of  Childhood,"  to- 
gether with  one  or  two  poems  from 
other  books  by  Mr.  Field.  Mr. 
Parrish's  contributions  include 
eight  full-page  illustrations  in  col- 
ors, together  with  designs  for  the 
ci)¥cr,  the  title-page,  and  the  lining- 
paper,  also  reproduced  in  colors 

Royal  8vo,  S2,50 


THE  poems  which  Mr.  Pu- 
rish  has  selected  for  illus- 
tration, reveal  the  author  in 
his  most  varied  moods — imagini- 
tive,  fanciful,  tender,  grotesque, 
and  humorous;  "With  Trumprt 
and  Drum,"  "The  Sugar-Mum 
Tree,"  "Wjuken,  Blj-nken,  and 
Nod,"  "The  Little  Peach,'  "nK 
Dinkey  Bird,"  "The  ny-A<taT 
Horse,"  "  Shuffle  Shoon  and  .ta- 
ber-locks,"  and  "Seein'  Things." 
The  book  is  worthy  of  both  tbe 
poet  and  the  illustrator. 


NEAR  THE  END  OF  THIS  MONTH  WE  SHALL  PUBLISH 


THE  GIBSON  BOOK  FOR   J  904 


EVERY-DAY  PEOPLE 

Win    contain    many  of   the   matureat.  moat  thoughtful,   moat   subtly  humorous   prodoctlam  H 
Mi.  Gibsoa'i  pencil. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


NEW  YORK 


Note: 


SCRIBNERS 


Later  in  the  leaaoa  we  sfaall  pobliib  aa  imporUnt  book  by  THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE  entitled 

The   Negro:    The  Southern   Problem 

Presenting:  a  conservative  Sotfthemer^s  views  on  the 
present   relations   of  the  two  races  in  the  Sotith« 

Iteady  Early  this  Month 

The  Theofy  of  Bosiness  Entetpfise 

By  THORSTEIN  B^  VEBLEN,  PhX>. 

Asiistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Chicago* 

Cr.  8vo.     $1^0  net     (Postage  14  cents) 

AN  inquiry  into  the  nature,  causes,  and  economic  value  of  business  enterprise,  marked  by  a  wide 
knowledge  and  observation  and  a  clear,  attractive  style.      The  author's  point  of  view  is  that  given 
by  the  business  man's  work — the  aims,  motives  and  means  that  condition  current  business  traffic. 
His  chapter  headings  show  the  scope  of  the  inquiry: 
Introductory — ^The  Machine  Process — Business  Enterprise — Business  Principles — The  Use  of  Loan 
Credit — Business  Capital — ^The  Theory  of  Modem  Welfare — Business  Principles  in  Law  and  Politics — 
The  Cultural  Incidence  of  the  Machine  Process — The  Natural  Decay  of  Business  Enterprise. 

Professor  Veblen's  presentation  of  the  subject  will  have  interest  and  value  for  practical  business 
men,  as  well  as  for  the  student  of  economic  problems  and  theories. 


MANKIND  IN  THE  MAKING 


M 


etc* 


By  H.  G*  WELLS 

Author  of  **  Anticipations,"  **The  War  of  the  Worlds/ 

$1.50  net     (Postoffe  14  cents) 

'.A.  book  which  everyone  should  read." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

"The  development  of  this  interesting  theory  in  detail,  must  be  left  to  the  reader  who  may  anticipate  a 
lively  succession  of  sensations,  some  assenting  and  some  dissenting,  as  he  reads  how  mankind  is  to  be 
made  over.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wells  carries  his  readers  with  him,  and  does  not  allow  the  least  flagging  of 
interest.*'^-Ott//w*. 


« 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  WORLD 

By  GEORGE  S.  GOODSPEED,  Ph  J>. 

Prof*  of  Ancient    History    in    the  University 

of  Chicago* 

Illustrated  In  colors,  with  numerous  maps  and  charts, 

12mo.     $1.50  net. 

PROF.  GOODSPEED'S  book  is  a  thoroughly 
original  treatment  of  the  whole  field  of  an- 
cient history,  bringing  the  record  down  to 
the  time  of  Charlemagne.  A  particular 
feature  is  that,  into  the  main  scheme  of  p>olitical 
progress,  the  various  developments  of  social  life  are 
worked  as  essential  elements.  Prof.  Goodspeed's 
vigorous  and  lively  style  makes  his  chronicle  and 
comment  additionally  attractive. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF 
EDUCATION 

By  RICHARD  GAUSE  BOONE 

Editor  of  Edtscation^  formerly  Prof,  of  Edttcation 

in  Indiana  University;  Principal  of  the  State 

Normal  School  of  Ypsilanti,  Michigan; 

Superintendent     of     Schools     of 

Cincinnati,  Ohio* 

l2mo.     $1.00  net. 

DR.  BOONE  has  presented  in  this  exhaus- 
tive and  comprehensive  treatise  the  results 
of  many  years*  experience  in  the  Peda- 
gogical Department  of  the  University  of  In- 
diana, in  the  Michigan  Normal  College,  with  bodies 
of  city  teachers  and  institutes  generally.  It  is 
not  a  manual  of  methods  of  teaching,  but  a  philo- 
sophical treatment  of  whole  subject  of  education  as  a 
science  which  provides  the  basis  for  all  teaching. 
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HISTORY  OF 


LETTERS    FROM 
ENGLAND  f  846- S  849 

By  MRS.  GEORGE  BANCROFT 

lUuHraUd  SI. SO.  net.     <P<wUfc  ItccnU.) 

"  Nolhine  more  delightful  of  their  kind  has  been 
written  in  recent  yeare." — Boston  Herald. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER*S  SONS 


LETTERS  OF  A       g<*  Eaitiom 
DIPLOMATS  WIFE 

By  HARY  KING  WADDINGTON 

with  portraits  and  other  IHiutratloiu.     S3.M).  ret. 

"The  clever  letters  o(  a  clei-er,  unaffected  woman." 
— Londoit  Daily  Teltgrafk. 

-      -      -      -      NEW  YORK 


Sooa  Ready 


SCRIBNERS 


Tlie   TEMPER   of   tiie    SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY  in  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

(CUrk  Lectures  giren  at  Trinity  Collegv.  Cambridge.  190a- 1903) 

By  BARRETT  WENDELL 

Professor  of  Ensllsh  at  Harvard  University*    In  Press. 


PROF.  WENDELL'S  special  puq)ose  in  this  animated  and 
suggestive  review  of  seventeenth  century  literature  in  England 
is  to  indicate,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  "  the  manner  in  which  (he 
national  type  of  England,  as  revealed  in  seventeenth  century  litera- 
ture, changed  from  a  temper  ancestrally  common  to  modem  England 
and  to  modem  America,  and  became,  before  the  century  closed, 
something  which  later  time  must  recognize  as  distinctly,  specifically 
English."  The  work  has  an  additional  interest  because  the  chapters 
constituting  it  were  the  first  regular  lectures  concerning  English 
literature  that  were  ever  given  by  an  American  in  an  English  Uni- 
versity. As  lectures  they  have  nothing  of  the  formal  fcholastic 
character  common  to  most  University  courses,  having  been  prepared 
for  a  popular  academic  audience,  and  the  volume  amounts  to  a 
running  comment,  a  series  of  illuminating  essays,  on  its  absorbing 
subject. 


CONTENTS 


Elizabethan  Literature 

The     Disintegration     of     the 
Drama 

The  Decline  of  Poetrv 

The  Divergent  Masters  of  Lyric 
Poetry 

The  Disintegration  of  English 
Poetry 

The  Development  of  Prose 

Puritanism 

Milton 

The  Age  of  Dryden 


A  PARODY  ANTHOLOGY 

By  CAROLYN  WELLS 

Coinpanloa  to  ^A  Nonsense  Anthology^ 

Qothf  I2mOt  $1*25  net     (Postage  extra)    Leather^  $1.50  net 


MISS  WELLS'S  new  book  makes  an  admirable  companion  volume  to  her  widely  popular 
Nonsense  Anthology  published  a  year  ago.  With  the  same  rare  discretion  that  characterized 
the  preparatioii  of  the  Nonsense  book.  Miss  Wells,  from  the  large  number  of  parodies  accessible,  has 
chosen  the  si^iflcant  and  amusing.  Almost  all  the  famous  writers  of  the  last  century  are  represented, 
in  the  rank  of  titber  the  periodist  or  the  parodied.  It  makes  a  collection  that  overflows  with  entertain- 
ment from  €nd  to  end. 


^ew  Volume  of  ** Literary  Lives" 

JOHN  BUNYAN 

By  W«  Hale  Whfte^  author  of  **  Oara  Hopgood '% 

etc* 

The  success  of  the  two  initial  volumes  of  this  im- 
portant biographies  and  critical  series  far  exceeded 
expectations,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  its 
continuance  with  so  interesting  and  authoritative 
a  volume  as  this. 

Illustrated  $i.oo  net  (Postage,  lo  cents). 


Literairy  Leaders  of  America 

By  Richard  Borton,  Ph«D« 

The  author  has  treated  the  subject  by  dealing  only 
with  the  main  features.  The  book,  while  com- 
prehensive in  form,  is  thus  mainly  a  biographical, 
critical  and  illustrated  account  of  Irving,  Cooper, 
Poe,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Bryant,  Longfellow, 
Holmes,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Whitman,  and  Lanier. 

i2mo,  $i.oo  net 
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NEW  SCRIBNER  BOOKS  OF  IMPORTANCE 


The  gospel 

AND  THE  CHURCH 


By  ABBE  ALFRED  LOISY 

ISMtt.  $IjM  act  fPtal^e  !•  cnMs). 


THIS  work,  which  created  a  sensation  throughout  the  Catholic  world  when  it  fiist 
apfjeared  in  France,  is  a  positive  statement  of  Christian  doctrine  by  one  of  the 
m<M  able  and  accomplished  leaders  in  the  movement  for  greater  freedom  ci 
thought  and  action  in  the  French  Catholic  Church.  ''It  has  in  an  eminent 
degree,'*  says  the  Quarterly  Re\Tew,  "what  Ne^Tnan's  famous  'Essay  on  Development'  had 
not — the  judicial  temper.  Free  from  sophistrj-  and  special  pleading,  the  Catholicism  that 
iaspires  it  Ls  hereditary  and  religious,  not  political" 

It  is  divided  into  six  sections: — The  Sources  of  the  Gospel,  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
The  S^>n  of  God,  The  Church,  Christian  Dogma  and  Catholic  Worship.  The  book  is  a  ven' 
valuable  contribution  to  the  religious  thought  of  the  time,  and  incidentally  will  give  students 
the  fx>int  of  view  of  the  progressive  party  in  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church. 


The  Ethical  Teaching  of  festfs 

By  CHAEtLES  A.  BRIGGS,  DX>. 

I21IIO.  $1.50  net  (Poctafe  12  cents). 

THIS  work  is  the  result  of  inductive  study  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.     There  are  homiletical  studies 
oi  the  ethics  of  Jesus,  and  efforts  to  set  forth  the  teachings  of  Jesus  on  particular  subjects,  but  no 
one  has  thus  far  attempted  what  this  volume  has  accomplished.     The  author  reached  his  results 
by  the  mr>st  car(.*ful  induction.     He  finds  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  ethics  of  Jesus  is 
voluntary  love,  a  love  which  transcends  the  category  of  law  in  the  liberty  of  divine  sonship.    In  this 
princ  ipic  Roman  Catholic  ethics  and  Protestant  ethics  may  be  reconciled. 

The  great  principle  of  love  is  unfolded  in  chapters  on  Godlike  Love,  Christlike  Love,  Following 
Christ  and  the  Counsels  of  Perfection.  The  whole  concludes  with  Jesus' s  Teaching  as  to  the  Church  and 
Society.  The  Ixx^k,  while  complete  and  thorough  in  its  investigation,  avoids  technicalities,  and  its  simpk 
and  natural  style  makes  it  appropriate  for  popular  reading. 


Union  Seminary  Addresses 

By  THOMAS  S.  HASTINGS,  D.D. 

Profesior  in  Union  Theological  Seminary 

12mo.  $1.50  (PosUge  extra). 

By  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing Dr.  Hastings's  occasional  address  before  the 
Seminary  there  have  been  repeated  requests  for  their 
publication  in  book  form.  In  response  to  these, 
I)r.  Hastings  has  prepared  this  volume.  It  includes 
hi.H  Inaugural  Address,  other  addresses  given  at  the 
()|»ening  of  the  Seminary  year,  at  the  Monthly 
Devotional  ICxercises  an d'to  graduating  classes,  with 
other  infoimal  talks  at  morning  chapel. 


Through  Science  to  Faith 

By  NEWMAN  SBIYTH,  D.D. 

Author  of  ''Christian  Ethics, "*  ''The  Place  of 
Death  in  Evolution,'*  etc* 

A  new  edition  with  new  preface.     ISmo.    Signet 

"A  fresh  and  scholarly  presentation  of  a  line 
of  thought  which  will  unquestionably  be  of  real 
service  to  the  ever  increasing  number  of  thuse 
who  find  it  a  serious  problem  to  co-ordinate  the 
newer  scientific  thinking  with  the  external  credo 
of  religious  faith." — Bthlical  World. 
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JVow  Complete — 

The  Kensington  Edition  of 

ThacckeraLy's 


Name. 


Address. 


Illustrated,  in  32  vols, 
from  new  plates  by 
DeVinne 


Mewre.  Chas.  Scrlbner's  Sons : 


Works 


PAPER  and  PRINTING 

"  The  most  satisfactory  edition  of  Thackeray  s 
complete  works  that  we  have  yet  seen.  It 
is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  typography 
and  printing  are  from  the  DeVinne  Press; 
they  do  even  that  press  proud.  The  large 
type,  wide  spacing,  and  fine  paper  are  a 
delight,  and  the  illustrations,  Thackeray's 
own,  which  are  as  important  to  his  lovers 
as  the  text,  are  reproduced  from  those  of 
first  editions,  in  as  perfect  a  condition  as 
possible." — New  York  Sun 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Please  send  to  above  address 

information  in  reKard    to 

your  new.  .Thackeray 

.  .turgenieff 

.  .Kipling 

(check    the   one 

"The  order  and  arrangement  of  the    ^^     are    inter- 
volumes     correspond,     as     nearly     as    ^W     esied.) 
practicable,  to  the  first  complete  edition 
of  Thackeray's  works,  published    in    1869.    ^V      S 
All    of    the    original    illustrations    are    repro- 
duced from  the  first  editions,   before  the  plates 
had    time    to    wear.      In    addition  to  these   there 
are  portraits   and    illustrations  of   places  connected 
with    the     author's     life    and   works,   together    with 
facsimiles  of   letters,  etc." 

— New  York  Times  Saturday  Review. 


A  Complete  Edition  of  the 


Novels  and 
Stories  of 


Ivan  Turgenieff 


Newly  translated  from  the  latest  Russian  Edition  by  ISABEL  F.  HAPQOOD 

From  new  plates  by  DeVinne 

^'Miss  Hapgood  has  had  much  experience  in  translating  from  the  Russian.  She  has  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  Turgenieff,  and  the  putting  of  his  works  into  English  has  been  for  her,  we  imagine,  a  labor 
of  love.  Certainly  she  gives  us  prose  that  is  as  fluent  as  it  is  sound,  prose  with  an  atmosphere,  prose 
that  is  delightful  to  read.  Her  prefaces  are  brief,  intelligent,  and  in  good  taste.  The  publishers  have 
given  the  edition  charming  form.  The  typography  is  handsome  and  clear,  the  paper  is  light  in  weight, 
and  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  to  the  touch.  — New  York  Tribune. 

If  you  are  a  subscriber  to  the  Outward  Bound  edition,  you  can  secure,  upon  application, 
Mr.  Kipling's  new  book  of  stories,  to  be  ready  early  in  October : 

Traffics  and  Discoveries 

K  you  are  not  a  subscriber  to  the  edition,  write  for  the  special  terms  under  which  the 
set  (including  this  volume)  is  now  offered. 


otiu:r  sets  in 


Scribner's   Library  of  Modern 
AtitHors  are: 


STEVBHSON— Thistle  B4itioB 
TOLSTOI— Intematloiial  Edition 
CAKLTLB— EdiBbvrtfk  EdiUoa 
STO€KTOM~Sli«B«Adoa]i   EdiUon 


DICKEJfS— Complete  Edition 
IILEY— Homettead  Edition 
BAMIE— ThitUe  EdiUon 
HELD— Sabine  EdiUon 


. .  Field .  .  Rilev 

•  Hopkinson  Smith 

.Carlylc.  .Dickens 

Stockton.  .  .Tolstoi 

Stevenson .  . .  Barrie 

i^ffssrs,  Ckiis,  Sirtliner's  Sons  : 
Please  send  information  In 
reference  to  your  special  offer 
on  the  authors  checked  above. 


F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH— Beacon  Edition 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

NEW  YORK 


Name. 


Address. 
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SCRIBNER'S      NEW       FICTION 


HENRY  JAMES'S 

fOLW  NOVXL 


■^^Ke  Golden  Bo'wl 


••In  fir.  Fate's  best  vein."— H^nik/Aftoa  Simr. 

Bred  in    The     Bone 

By  THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE 

<«A  book  which  will  be  tborooghlj  et^ojccL** 

— n£  UUr^fy  WtU. 

••  Few  mmong  the  collections  of  shoct  stories  axe  sure  of  meet- 
with  so  cordial  a  reception  as  the  Tohime  in  which  Thomas 
Nelson  Page  has  gathered  seven  of  his  characteristic  talcs  of  the 
old  and  new  South  under  the  title  •  fired  in  the  Bone.*  ** 

FrtmciMC9  Ckromicle. 


<<  He  belongs  to  the  old  Vizginia  quality;  he  knows  the  life 
of  the  people,  he  knows  the  negro  and  rendecs  his  dialect  perfectly } 
he  has  an  eye  for  the  picturesque,  the  poetic  and  the  humorous, 
and  his  style  shows  exquisite  taste  and  skill/* 

— NmshvUU  Atmericam, 

Illustrated,  12ino,  $1.50 


WHARTON 


••  Her  style  is  wm  flnlshed  as  a  cameo/* 

— Litfrature, 

THE  DESCENT 
^^^  or  MAN 

By  EDITH  WHARTON 

«iyfRS.  WHARTON  writes  with  the  finished  ease  of 
the  ikiiled  ciafbman  and  with  the  feeling  and  dig- 
dnction  of  an  ardtt.  Her  imaginadv-e  talent  is  therefore 
•baolutely  at  her  dispoMl,  a  force  which  she  can  control 
psfffecdy  and  exploit  to  its  fullest.** 

^Academy  (Lopdon). 

12fno,  $t«50 


CONNOLLY 


««Salt  air  Irfows  tiirougii  it. 


f* 


— The  OuihJL 


THE 

SEI NERS 

Br  JAMES  a  CX>NNOLLY 


<« 


'T*HIS  is  Mr.  ConnoUy*s  first  long  ao^el  and  it 
the  sails  easily.      In  Tommy  Clancy  he  has  <, 

a  veritable  Mulvaney  of  the  Sea— a  roan  of  heart  and  ii 

resource,  with  an  endless  flow  of  amusing  palaver  to  hifc 
his  deeper  feelmgs.** 

niostrated,  $I«50 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


NEW  YORK 


Please  mention  Tax  Lamp  in  writing  to 
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"A  very  fine  story,  not  only  the  best  that  Mr.  Merriman  wrote  in  his  later  years,  but 
one  of  the  best  stories  I  have  read  for  a  very  long  time." — Clement  Shorter  in  the  Sphere. 


Mf.  M.ettima,a.*s  Last  Novel 


By  HENRY   SETON   MERRIMAN 

jiutbor  e/"Bar/asb  of  the  Guard,"  etc. 

EXHIBITS  to  the  full  the  late  Mr.  Merriman's  marvellous  gift  of  portraying  live 
people  and  their  complex  emotions  and  his  characteristic  power  of  creating  the  im- 
pression of  something  to  come.  .The  date  of  the  story  is  1850,  the  scene  being  England 
and  France.  The  story,  through  which  runs  a  strong  love  interest,  relates  the  plot  formed 
to  gain  the  son  of  the  Dauphin  to  the  throne  of  his  grandfather.  It  well  displays  the 
author's  remarkable  powers  of  dealing  with  a  situation  charged  with  incident  and  intrigue. 


Vff-  ANNOUNCEMENT  I 

On  October  22d  we  iluU  publtili  in  book  form  ROBERT  GRANT^S 
dlltlngubfaecl  novel 

THE  UNDERCURRENT 

^Mcb  complctcf,  next  month.  Ha  exceptionally  auccessful  acrtal  publication  In  Scrlfaner'i  Magaitne. 


CHABIES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


NEW  YORK 
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scribne:r's 

for     OCTOBER 

WhyKarDpattiaHas  Fafled 


THX  FIX8T  IXPOBTART  A]n>  OOMPBBHXR8IVX 
▲KTIOLB  OH  THB  WAB 


=»« 


fZ 


Mr.  T.  F.  MUlard,  the  special  repre- 
sentative of  Scrilmer's  Magazine,  has 
been  with  the  Russian  Armj  since  the 
be^nning  of  the  war,  and  he  writes 
with  authority  from  a  side  of  the  war 
of  which  little  has  been  heard.  His 
article  is  most  important  and  inform- 
ing. What  he  says  of  the  conditions  in  the  Roasian  Army  and  its 
numbers  aud  character  throws  a  new  light  not  only  upon  what  has 
occurred,  but  on  the  future. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY.  The  Secretary  of  the  British  Royal  Academy, 
Mr.  Fred  A.  Eaton,  tells  the  story  of  the  Institutioii.  With  illostratioiiB 
from  photograpns. 

THE  MOULDERS.    Bdnjamin  Brooks  writes  of  the  lifb  and  woik  of  the 

Moulders.    Illustrated  in  colors. 

HENRY  JAMES  is  the  subject  of  an  appreciatiTe  article  by  Elizabeth  HOary. 

CAPTAIN  MAHAN'S  ""  War  of  1812,"  the  most  important  historical  work  of 

the  year,  continues  with  illustrations. 

ROBERT  GRANT'S  serial  novel  ''The  Undercurrent,'*  with  iUustrations  by 
P.  C.  Yohn. 

THE  SOLDIER  OF  THE  VALLEY— Conclusion  of  Nelson  Lloyd's  serial  atoiy. 
Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost. 

THREE  SHORT  STORIES— By  Beatrice  Hansoom,  Jessie  Knight  Hartt,  and 
R  A.  Stevenson.  Illustrated  by  C.  Allan  Gilbert,  J.*  H.  Gardner- 8oper, 
and  W.  L.  Jacobs. 


J^OW  'REAHV. 


TTtlCB,  25  CE/fTS. 


TIMELY    ARTICLES    IN    THE 


OCTOBER 


ATLANTIC 


MONTHLY 


The  Issues  of  the  Campaign 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  POINT  OF  VIEW 

By  Edward  M.  Shepard 

THE  REPUBLICAN  POINT  OF  VIEW 

By  S.  W.  McCall 


THE  CLOSED  SHOP  THE  JAPANESE  SPIRIT 

By  Charles  J.  Bullock  By  Nobushige  ^Amenomori 

THE  INTELLIGENCE  OFFICE 
By  Frances  A.  Kellor 


SPECIAL   OFFER 

On  receipt  of  50  centi  the  jmblishen  will  send  the  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  October 

November  and  December  to  any  new  subscriber. 

35  Cents  .a  Copy  ^4.00  a  Year 


HOUGHTON,    MIFFLIN    &    CO. 

4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Pteate  mentioii  The  Lamt  in  writing  to  adTcrtiten. 


OUTDOORS 

A         Mmgmxiae  of  Country         Lift 


C  Large  Field  of  General  Pub- 
licity for  all  advertisers. 

C  Reaches  Readers  of.  a  class  that 
is  increasing  in  America  every  year. 

C  A  Standard  Size  Magazine 
with  a  settled  policy  of  following 
Outdoor  Subjects  of  Human  In- 
terest. 

C  Advertising  rates  of  your  agent 
or  us. 

C  OUTDOORS  is  $1.50  a  year, 
or  1 5  cts.  a  copy.  All  Newsdealers. 


OUTDOOR     > 

150    Fifth    Avenue    ::::::    New    Ye   k 


Pkate  mentkm  The  Lamp  an  mixing  tQ  adTtrtifefB. 


._«] 


U  XXIXNUMBBR4 


$1^  AYEAR.  tSCENTS  A  COPY 


A  REVIEfV  ANJ>  RECOXD 
OF  CUItXENT  ZITERATURB 


COAItLES  SCRIBN£R*S  SONS 

iJ^VniBATE    NBWYORK  MCMIV 


Donnor's 
ROSPE 

rthe   Crow's  N©«t 

npulse  has  retumet}  (o  t 
:  country  which  'The 
"The  Proapcclor"  d 
d  the  prospecting  miner 
as  peopled  but  sparsely  a 
of  prospector*,  cowboys 
>Ttiine  huDters.      Cloth, 

MILLIOi. 

IF  HIS  EARLIER  BOOKS        

SOLD    ^^  Author  ol 

The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot 


,NS  A'e  DEE,P 

lid  for  the  animals  of  the  woods,  Mr.  Bul- 
ea.  Nothing  could  be  more  charming  than 
rm  Whale,  the  Albacore,  the  Flying  Fish 
jnabledtotell  their  own  stories.  Even  the 
,rk  gets  a  grasp  of  our  sympathies.  Mr. 
,eir   lives  and  habits  is  simply  marvelous. 

^s  Livingston  Bull  and  others,  $1.7^  Net 

XL  COMPANY.  PUBLISHERS 

EO,  63  WashlogtonSt.,    Toronto     London    Edinburgh 


Fox,  Duffield  &  Co.'s  New  Books 


The    Canterbury   Tales 

A  proK  Tcnion  fot  modtcn  milcn  bj  Percy  Mickiyc.      Pittuna  id  color  by  Wjltcr  Appleton  CUrk.    A  bouifil 
ind  «aadard  gift  book.    $!.$<>■,  fat^P,  17^. 

The  Star  of  Herbert 

Bethlehem  Spencer 

A  niti»it]r    play,  ediied  bf  B*  lofUh  Rorce.      A  hs 

Prof.  C.    M.    Gixlcy    fot  Ben  word   m   Spencei,   wirh   nmi- 

Oreet'i  pbjren      Unifbrm  with  ninencei  by  Jimet  Collier,  U 

(1.15,  net  i  poMage,  loc 

Pictures  by 

George  Misrepresemativ* 

Frederich  Men 

Vtrt-ttm  ^y    Hirry    Gnhun      (Ool 

""^*'    .  D.    Siramer").         lllunntnl 

ReprorluctKini     of    W»ta  j^   p     Strothmann.        PiuBBt 

mcst  famoui  paindngi,  with  «-  ,j,„  „„  tdebntio.  from  Adim 

met!  m  t™  and  piow.       A  to  PrettdentRoowveli.      Ji.oo 
qiKulid  bouday  volume,  t;.oo. 

The    Blue    Grass    CooK    Booh 

By  Minnie  C.  Foi  i  wUhan  inlroductiDn  by  John  Foit,  Jr.,  author  of  "The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom 
Come,"  «c.,  etc.  OreidifaundRd  tried  recipei  collected  bom  Southern  hoiuekeepen.  lUuniaied.  fi.jo  Det{ 
po*age,  tic. 

Letters  from   A,n   American   Farmer   (1782) 

By  J,  Hector  St.  Jofan  Crevecoeur.  Edited  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Trent,  of  Columlna  Univenity,  with  an  appenfii 
coataioing  biiherto  unpubliihed  letter)  from  Creiecoeur  to  Benjamin  Franklin,     fi.joneti  postage,  i;c. 

Crozier's    General    Armory 

A  RegiiUy  of  American  Fjmilin  entitled  to  Coat  Armor.  Editrd  by  W.  A.  Croiiet,  F  R.  S,  by  anange- 
ment  with  the  Genealogical  Asuciatian.  DetcriptJoni  of  nearly  two  [houidnd  CDats-of-arnu,  vith  the  name  of  the 
fiiM  uf  the  tamily  in  America,  date  of  ajrivat  and  pbce  of  lettlemrnt,  the  town  or  country  whence  he  came  i  a 
gkMnry  of  heraldic  lernu,  etc.      Cloth,  li.oo  net)  leather,  I4.00  net ;  pottage,  15c. 

Virginia    County    Records 

By  anangement  with  the  Genealogical  Society.  A  iranKrlplion  and  reprint  of  invaluable  Ameikan  documenn, 
containing  abltiactl  of  wilti,  deeds,  marriage  licenie  bondi,  liin  of  revoluDonaiy  pcmionen,  etc..  etc.,  with  lo 
exhaustive  indei.     Price  pec  volume,  #7.50. 

Mixed    Beasts 

Venn  and  drawings  by  KenyoD  Coi.      Entertaining  "  Un  "  -natural  hittoty.     $1  00 

The    Happy    Heart    Family 

TeiC  and  venei  by  Virginu  Gerton.      A  happy-go-luclcy  tale  for  children.     ^1.00  net  i  postage,  loc. 

The    Fusser's    BooK 

By  Anna  Archbald  and  Geor^iu  Janet,  with  picture*  by  Florence  WyouD.  A  manual  of  adiice  to  b£ei' 
men.      7SC. 

Babes    in    Toyland 

B^  Glen  MacDonough  and  Anna  Alice  Chapin.  With  lull  page  pictures  ui  color  by  Ethel  Franklin  Beta.  A 
deGght^  child's  book  founded  on  the  popubr  play.      {i.<;o  nrt  ;  postage,  l6c. 

Send    for    Attractive     Illustrated   Cala1o|(ue 


FOX,  DDFFIELD  &  COMPANY  '-"-.'. 


The    Internalional  Quarterly 
36  East  21st  Street  NEW  YORK 


/   ^ 


Beverly  of  Graustark 

the  new  heroine  introduced  to  the  world  of  fiction 
bv  GEORGE  BARR  McCUTCHEON,  who 
also  wrote  "Graustark,"  and  "Castle  Craneycrow." 


TKB  NEW  YORK  MAIL,   IN    A   LENQTHY   RBVtBW,  SAYS 


Beverly  will  undoubtedly  become   acquainted   with 
almost  every  novel  reader  in  the  country. 
Do  you  want  to  meet  her? 
Your  bookseller  will  introduce  you. 

Illustrated  in  color  hy  Harrison  Fisher  I2mo,  cloth,  $1 .50 


DODD.  MEAD  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 


A  DAINTY  HOUDAY 
BOOK 


ilotje  of 

By 
ONOTO  WAT  ANNA 


HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED  AND  DECORATED  WrTH  FULL-PAGE  PKTlfllES 
and  borders  in  colors  by  a  Japanese  artist.     Boxed,  octavo,  net  (2.00 

The  character  of  the  story  and  the 
appearance  of  the  book  make  it  an 
especially   appropriate    gift  -  book 


CHOUGH  (his  noted  Japanese  authoress  has  gained  an  enviable  rep- 
utation through  the  publication  oE  her  (ormer  books,  we  are  certain 
that  she  has  never  written  a  more  charming  story  than  this.  It  is  a 
quaint  and  dainty  tale  of  the  loves  of  an  American  youth  and  a  Japanese 
maiden,  of  their  marriage,  the  incidents  that  separate  them,  and  their  final 
happy  reunion.  Il  is  told  with  all  the  author's  power  and  sidll,  and  is,  in 
the  words  of  one  o(  its  critics,  "  a  beautiful  prose  poem."  From  ite  very 
nature,  it  lends  itself  happily  to  the  odd  conceits  and  pretty  desi^is  of  the 
Japanese  artisl. 


DODD.  MEAD  &  CO.,  PUBUSHERS,  NEW  YORK 


By 
PAUL   LEICESTER    FORD 


Sim  WALL  mmKMKMS 


Recent 


nd    FortKcoming 


1904 


PUBLICATIONS 


A  Calendar  to  Bring  Good  Cheer  and  Guarantee  a 
Happy  Year.  CompUed  by  Deua  Lyman  Porter,  author 
of  **The  Blues  Cure,"  etc.  pp.  54,  "» ^vo  colors.  60  cts.  net. 
Appropriate  quotations  for  each  week  in  the  year  from 
writers  who  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things;  also  a  place  for 
recording  engagements,  happy  happenings,  etc.  As  a  sunshine 
dispenser  as  well  as  an  ornament  it  can  be  commended. 
A  Case  of  Sardines.  By  Charles  P.  Cleaves,  pp.  322. 
Si  .25. 

A  story  of  the  Maine  coast,  revealing  the  inward  lives  of  com- 
mon as  weU  as  uncommon  people,  their  temptations,  struggles, 
aspirations,  and  victories.  Not  merely  a  picturesque  ghmpsc 
of  hfe  among  the  fisheries,  but  a  strong  story  throbbmg  with 
human  interest. 

The  Churches  and  Educated  Men.    By  Edwin    n. 
Hardy,    pp.  300.    $1^5  net. 

A  strong  argument  in  favor  of  a  college  education  not  only 
ft>r  mental  but  for  spiritual  development.    The  author  takes  up 
the  history  of  the  coUegcs  by  periods,  and,  by  quoting  from  the 
best  authorities,  proves  the  gradual  improvement  m  the  per- 
centage of  professing  Christians,  until  to-day  the  spiritual  con- 
dition is  far  in  advance  of  that  of  earUcr  times. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  as  his  Friends  saw  him. 
pp.  135-    With  portraits    and  illustrations.    75  cts.  net. 
Fresh  estimates  of  the  great  preacher  by  Lyman  Abbott, 
D  D..  N.  D.  Hillis,  D  J).,  Pres.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus  and  others, 
uiih  incidents  and  personal  reminiscences  ^7  Roj^t^  R»y™°°^' 
Edward  Bok,  Prof'  George  P.  Fisher^  Rev.  R.  DeWut  MaUa^ 
and  others,  and  appreciations  by  A.  H.  Bradford,  D.D.,  George 
W.  Cable,  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  Juha  Ward  .Howe,  George  W. 
Curtis,  O.  W.  Holmes  and  others,  accompamed  by  illustrations 
and  rare  portraits. 

The  Love-Watch.  By  Wiluam  Allen  Knight,  pp.  60. 
Pamphlet  form  20  cts.  net,  board  covers  40  cts.  net. 
A  story  of  the  Bethany  home  and  events  -In  the  City ;»;'^die 
HiU"  on  the  night  upon  which  Jesus  was  betrayed.  It  gives  a 
touching,  beautiful  and  Ufelike  picture  of  scenes  m 
those  last  days  of  the  Nazarene. 

Lyman    Beecher.    By    Edward    Hatward.    pp.  114- 
75  cts.  net. 

A  brief  biography  of  the  father  of  Henry  Ward  Bcech«;  a 
man  of  remarkable  forcefulness  of  character  and  of  great  m- 
fluence  in  shaping  the  theological  thought  of  his  time. 
Monday  Cluh  Sermons  on  the  Sunday-school 
Lessons  for  1905.  pp.  400.  $1.25. 
This  well-known  annual  volume  has  a  very  strong  list  of  con- 
tributors this  year.    It  treats  the  lesson  from  a  somewhat 


diflPercnt  standpoint  from  that  of  the  ordinaiy  lesson 

tary,  and  will  be  found  speciaUy  helpful  to  teachers  of  adwnoed 

classes. 

Prayers  from  Plymouth   Pulpit.    Br  Hcnr  Waw> 
Beecher.    pp.  332.    $ixx>  net. 

Mr.  Beechcr's  pubUc  prayers  were  often  as  memonbk  as  hs 
sermons,  and  we  are  glad  to  add  this  most  vahiable  coUcctiaoK' 
our  list  of  Beecher's  writings  and  to  oflFcr  it  at  a  reduced  pnct. 

The  Song  of  our  Syrian  Guest.  By  Wiuoam  Aixis 
Knight.  Revised  and  enlarged  edition,  with  iDustranoos. 
50  cts.  net. 

This  story  has  delighted  many  thousands  of  readers.  Nearff 
13P00  copies  of  this  Uttle  book  were  called  for  during  DcoHa- 
ber,  1903,  principaUy  by  people  who  had  read  it  in  TktCef 
gregationaiist,  or  seen  it  in  Uie  hands  of  friends,  as  il  *» 
advertised  but  Uttle.  We  have  now  prepared  a  haxMfaom 
iUustrated  edition,  with  title,  cover  design  and  fulH>agc  drn-- 
ings  by  Mr.  Charles  Copeland.  The  author  has  drawn  audi 
new  material  from  his  notes  on  Syrian  shepherd  Kfe,  and  l«s 
lengthened  the  story  to  bring  out  new  shades  of  meaning  m  the 
words  of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm. 

Bound  in  cloth,  cover  design  in  white  and  gold,  te«  otpw 
in  thirteenth  century  missal  letters,  with  illuminated  uKi* 

and  captions.  ,  ,  ^ 

We  also  have  the  original  edition  m  pamphlet  fonn  at  5  «», 
50  cts.  per  dozen,  and  a  better  edition  in  cardboard  covers  tt 
10  cts.,  $1  x»  per  dozen. 

Sword  and  Plowshare.      By  Willis  Botd  Alle».  pp. 
z66.    $1.25. 

This  is  the  fourth  in  the  series  of  Colonial  and  Rct^«m«^ 
stories  by  the  weU-known  author  of  *«Son  of  libtfiy,  *  CaB^ 
to  the  Front,-  "Pine  Tree  Flag,''  etc.,  and  is  a.  fuD  Pfu;^ 
as  those  that  precede  it.  After  following  our  old  .cquamto»« 
through  many  of  the  stirring  evenU  of  the  latt«  P*«  «*^  '^"; 
we  are  introducrd  to  the  peaceful  domestic  hfe  of  those  eaiiv 

days. 

The  Testing  of  Sidney  Dean.     By  Mrs.  Ii>a  T. 

Thurston.    In  Press.    $1-3.$. 

Tells  of  the  various  experiences,  both  good  and  ^^^ 
young  feUow  in  making  a  start  in  life.  M«W«lty.wh«^ 
Css  prospects  look  dark,  to  the  man  with  whom  ^l^^ 
only  a  teS^rary  position,  his  devotion  to  J*  gran,  to  wW 
hefs  not  rda'Ted.burwho  is  badly  trj.t<^bytho.ewho^^ 

obUgations  to  care  for  h^.^is^^^g^^^^"^*"*^  ^'^^ 
m  aU  the  trials  which  beset  him,  and  the  '^^?^^^' 
crowns  his  efforts-aU  make  intcrestmg  reading  wtoch  wiU  be 
helpful  to  other  lads. 


I 

I  „«r  TOKK  TKe  Pilg'rim  Press 

\\  BOSTON _____^_^ 


CHICAGO 


A  FIT  PAPER  for 
PUBLISHERS' 
A  D  VE  RTISI  N  G 


THE  CHICAGO  RECORD-HERALD  (a  fit  paper 
for  book  publishers)  will  issue  its  Sixth  Annual  Pall 
Announcement  Number,  Saturday,  November  26,  1904. 
Over  10,000,  besides  the  regular  issue,  will  go  to  book- 
sellers and  public  libraries  throughout  the  West  and 
Northwest.  Publishers  desiring  to  use  this  issue  should 
make  reservations  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  thereby 
facilitating  the  "make-up"  man  and  securing  the  best 
possible  care  in  the  placing  of  their  announcements. 


JVhy  5 


THE  RECORD-HERALD  stands  pre-eminent  in  its 
field  as  a  book  publishers'  medium.  Every  day  in  the  year  it 
publishes  book  reviews  and  book  notes.  It  has  the  largest  two- 
cent  circulation  in  the  United  States,  either  morning  or  evening. 
It  carries  more  display  book  advertising  than  any  paper  in  the 
entire  West.  During  1903  it  contained  57,649  lines  more  pub- 
lishers' advertising  than  its  nearest  competitor,  and  in  the  past 
nine  months  the  excess  has  been  21,519  lines.  The  sworn  average 
circulation  for  the  nine  months  ending  September  30th,  1904,  was 
146,126  daily  and  198,267  Sunday.  Publishers'  special  rate,  only 
20  cents  a  line,  with  no  extras  for  cuts  or  breaking  column  rules. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  why  THE 
RECORD-HERALD  h^'afit  paper  for  book  publishers;'  and 
should  be  used  by  all  publishers  where  only  one  newspaper  in 
Chicago  is  desired. 

CHICAGO  RECORD-HERALD 
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,°."f"'£'".,""oV,       Important  Autumn  Books       S^',SS7c 

TME  TRUE  HENRY  CLAY 

"  BY  JOSEPH   M.  ROGERS 

Is  the  most  recent  addition  to  the  "  True  Biographies"  which  have  won 
popularity  by  their  presentation  of  great  Americans  In  an  intimate  and  yet 
dignified  manner.  Mr.  Rogers,  formerly  editor  of  McOure^s  Magazitu,  »as 
bom  and  reared  in  the  Clay  country,  and  had  access  to  Clay's  pcrsonil 
papers  in  the  possession  of  Clay's  family  and  friends.  His  book  is  notable 
for  Its  wealth  of  anecdote  and  for  its  portrayal  of  Clay  as  a  man.  The 
volume  contains  twenty-four  illustrations,  most  of  them  from  photographs 
made  especially  for  the  work. 

Illustrated.     i2mo.     Decorated  cloth,  $2.00,  net ; 
half  morocco,  $5.00,  net.     Postage  extra. 

LOVE'S  LABOUR'5  EOST 

THE  Variorum  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Plays,  by  Horace  Howard  Furness 

The  new  volume  in  this  most  scholarly  of  all  editions.  It  contains  the  voluminous  foot-notes. 
annotations,  and  comparisons  of  text  which  have  been  a  feature  of  the  other  thirteen  volumes  of  this 

monumental  work. 

Large  8vo.    Cloth.     Gilt  top.    $4.00,  net,  per  volume.     Postage  extra. 
Half   morocco,   gilt   tops,   $5.00,   net,   per   volume.         Postage   extra. 

Modern  Industrial  Prog'ress 

By  c.  h.  Cochrane 

Tells  of  the  making  of  sky-scrapers,  of  armor-plate,  of  the  great  guns,  etc. ;  of  the  dlscover>-  and 
application  of  the  principles  of  wireless  telegraphy,  etc.  Illustrated  with  reproductions  from 
accurate  photographs,  drawings,  etc. 

Over  4CXD  illustrations.    i2mo.    Decorated  cloth,    ^j.oo,  net.    Postage  extra 
RECENT    FICTION    WHICH    HAS   WON    FAVOR 

TKe  CHalloners 

BY  E.  F.  Benson,  author  of   "  Dodo" 

Olive  EatKam 

By  E.  L.  VoYNlCH,  author  of   "Jack  Raymond" 

Publishers  J.  B._^LIPPlNCOTT  COMPANY  Philadelphia 


The  New  Fiction  '"°"~ 

KITTY  OF  THE  ROSES 

_  By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour 

A  charming  little  love-story  in  which  a  young  architect 
and  the  mistress  of  a  rose-garden  are  the  two  ligurcf. 
The  whole  story  breathes  summer  sunshine,  the  frag- 
rance of  flowers,  and  the  alluring  uncertainties  of  love 
making. 

Illuslralcd  In  colon  and  ttnt  by  VOH  Rapp. 
Dfcoiit<Dn«  on  cvciy  fttt. 
llluslratfd.  Deioratal  CoVf,  in  box,  $2.00 

By  the   Author  of  "PIGS   IN    CLOVER" 
■^>     A     ^^  ^>.     *     -w^      <»    ^w\     The  new  novel  by  Frank  Danby.    a  story  of  a 
■^  r^  fi     ,S     ,  F^   S«    ^^     I        woman's    temptation,    done   with   extraordinary 
-"-'^  ^.^•'^^,/^JlV^a.  a       skill  and  dramatic  force. 


By  the   Author  of   "DEGENERATION" 
A  dramatic   and   thoughtful  novel  by      ^JT^^T^^^     A    ^.T     A    'W^T^^ 
Max   NORDAU,  which   is   by  far  the       IVD  I.  J  K  t  »  /\  i^  f\.     I     I  C    ^ 
biggest  work   he  has   done    since   his       ■*■    *^i^*-^^-'*    *A  ^  ^    ^   A    A  ^»</ 
famous  study   in  sociology. 

N— -  ,  BY  S.   WEIR  Mitchell 

t^'^ff  v\A1inAf*1A  Two  of  the  best  stories  by  the  author  of 
*-'  '^  Wr«»m»m«»J.  ***  "Hugh  Wynne."  The  first  is  a  study  in  con- 
temporary life  and  character;  the  second,  one  of  the  most  charming  love  tales  Dr.  Mitchell  has 
written.  With  five  drawings  by  Wintield  S.  Lukens  and  a  frontispiece  portrait  of  the  author 
from  a  hitherto  unpublished  picture. 

iimo.  Ihio^aUd,  S1.25 

By  Ella  Middleton 
Tybout 

These  stories  of  negro  life,  with  their  rollicking  humor  and  Ingenii 


Poketow^n  People 

heir  rollicking  humor  and  Ingenious  -"-"--    ' —   -   •  '—  — 
vhile  they  were  running  through  a 
olor  by  Verbeck  and  others. 

Dtfor.itfd  Cloth,  $1 

Never-Never  I^and 


BY  WILSON  Barrett 

An    extraordinary    and 
romantic    book    of   adven- 
ture by  the  author  of  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross."     Mr,  Barrett's  story  has  in  it  the  most  dramatic 
situations  conceived  by  that  successful  and  brilliant  actor. 
«!/*.  $1.50 

K.  AND  H. 
PRICHARD 


.„..„„„   CHronicles  of  Don  Q. 

A    narrative  of  daring  and   Intrigue.       The   central   figure   of   the   story  is   a   unique    blend    of 
sardonic  humor,  courtly  manners,  and   reckless  courage. 

llliiUrai/J.  Dccoraled  Clolh,  $1.50 

■R«  IcinACC  BVL.   LEV.  MATTHEWMAN 

A<WKC9AA A^?33  A   book   of  epigrams,   bv  the  author  of   "Crankisms,"   In 

■■""'      new   vein,       Fifty   full-page   drawings  and   many 
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itBW.  .<  NOVEL  %i.^ 

Bj  tA-  wic  «/  Elimaltik't  Odlirar 
E1C17  ooc  who  read  "Eliiibeth'i  Cfaildrea"  r- 
atembcT)  the  delickwi  pioun  of  child-life  vhidi 
HTTed  at  bactgnniDd  for  Diiiurc  romiacr.   The 


By  Ik  mikur  cj- 

THE  STORY  OF  EDEN 

THE   RAT    TRAP 

CAPTAIN    AMYAS 

A  NoyEL 

B»  DoLf  Wtllaiii)e 

rimo.                                          Jl-io 

William 
Shakespeare: 

Pedagogue 
and  Poacher 

A  DRAMA 

By     RlCHARO     GAaNITT 

Author  of  "  The  TwihBht   of 
the  God.." 

i.mo.     t.^ij.ne, 

A  NEW  PAOLO 

<7«rfFRANCESCA 

A  NOVEL 

By    Ahn.1    E.   HoLi)bro.iii 

Author  of   "  The   Yean  that  tke 

Locum  Hath  Eaten."  lum.  fi.fD. 

SIR  BEVILL 

A  ROMANCE 

Bl  THE  RtvX: ANON  AUTHUB 

Th.nne 

f«lif  bridge  ind  m  ponr.H  of  sir  BiriU 

PETERKINS 

Tramilmudfnm 

lit  Ctmuu  •/  Oiiif  S.bMm 

,  by  M.S.  John  Lane 

With  iUustrations  by  C.  L.  Aluoit 

timo.                   (i^net 

A     LATER     PEPYS 

The  cortetpondfi™  of  Sir  Wil[i,m  Weller  Pepys,  Bart..  Matter  in  Chincery,  iTjS-tSi;,  ^ib  Mn.  Chapooe, 
M«.  Hartley,  Mrs.  Montagu.  Hannah  More,  William  Franks,  Sit  Jamc.  Macdonald,  Major  Renndl,  Sir 
Nathaniel  Wraiall,  ind  othen.     Edited,  with  in  Introduction  and  Note),  by  Auct  C.  C.  GAuairH. 
With  numeroui  illujtrations.                    Svo.     1  volume.,  boitd,  tl.'fi,  nrt. 

EMILE   ZOLA — Novelist   and   Reformer 

By  EBNtst  AiraiD  Vi«riu.T 
"Indiipcniabli  to  the  student  of  literature."— Guy  Carliton  Lei,  Balliirtre  Sun. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


SEN'D    FO^   ILLUST^^TETf 
FALL  CATALOGUE 


BREAKING  THE  WILDERNESS 

The  story  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Far  West,  from  the  Wanderings  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  to  the 

first  Descent  of  the  Colorado  by  Powell  and  the  Completion  of  the  Union  Pacific 

Railway.     With  particular  account  of  the  exploits  of  trappers  and  traders. 

By  FREDERICK  S.  DELLENBAUQH,  Author  of  "The  Romance  of  the  Colorado  River," 

"North  Americans  of  Yesterday,"  etc. 

8vo.     Fully  Illustrated.     Net  $3.50.     (Carriasfe  25  cents.) 
While  there  have  been  numerous  books  published  relating  to  various  pans  of  this  period,  yet  there 
appears  to  be  no  single  volume  which  presents  a  comprehensive  and  concise  view  of  the  whole.     It  is  in- 
tended that  "Breaking  the  Wilderness"  shall,  in  a  measure,  fill  this  place. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  1607-1904 

A  History  of  Three  Centuries  of  Progress  in 

Population,    Industry,    Commerce, 

and  Civilization. 

By  WILLIAM  ESTABROOK  CHANCELLOR 
and  FLETCHER  WILLIS  HEWES 

In  10  parts  (each  complete  in  one  volume  and  sold 

Part  !•    COLONIZATION,  1607- J697. 
8vo,  wHh   150  maps  and    diasT^ms  (many  in 
colors)  •    Net  $3»50.     (Carriage  25  cents.) 

The  record  of  the  settlement  of  the  twelve  Eng- 
lish colonies  of  the  17th  Century,  preceded  by  a 
brief  review  of  the  period  of  discovery  and  settle- 
ment. 


NASRAGANSETT  BAY 

Its  Historic  and  Romantic  Associations  and 
Picturesque  Setting. 

By  EDQAR  MAYHEW  BACON 

Author  of  '*  The  Hudson  River  from  Ocean  to  Source,**  etc 

Large  8vo,  with  50  drawings  by  the  author  and 

numerous    photographs*     Net    $3«50« 

(Carriage  25  cents*) 

Mr.  Bacon  presents  in  a  form  similar  to  his 
"Hudson  River  "  another  volume  emphasizing  the 
unique  beauty,  the  great  historic  interest,  and  the 
legendary  charm  of  Rhode  Island's  noble  bay. 


RALPH  WALDO  BMCRSON,  Poet  and  TKinker 

By  ELISABETH  LUTHER  CARY,  Author  of  r'The  Rossettis,"  "William  Morris,"  etc. 

8vo»  with  numerous  iOustrations  in  Photogravure,  uniform  with  Miss  Cary's  other  works. 

Net  $3.50.     (By  mail  $3.75.) 

Addressed  not  to  the  student,  but  to  the  general  reader,  this  volume  shows  Emerson  as  he  looks  to 
the  generation  succeeding  his  own. 


JAPANESE  LIFE 

In  Town  and  Country 

By  GEO.  W.  KNOX 

No.    2    in   OUR   ASIATIC 

NEIGHBORS.      I2mo, 

Illustrated.  Net  $1.20. 

(By  mail  $1,300 


Indian    Life    in    Town    and 
Country. 


SWEDISH  LIFE 

In  Town  and  Country 

By  Q.  VON  HEIDENSTAM 

No.  \2  in  OUR  EUROPEAN 
NEIGHBORS.     12mo,    Il- 
lustrated.   Net  $1.20. 
(By  mail  $t.30.) 

JtKBt  ISSt3l«cll 

Belgian    Life    In    Town    and 
Country. 


MARJORIE  FLEMING 

The  Story  of    Pet   Marjorie, 

together  with  Her  Journals 

and  Her  Letters. 

By    L.    MacBEAN 
To  wHicH  is  added 

Marjorie  Fleming,  A  Story  of 
Child  Life  Fifty  Years  Ago. 

By  JOHN  BROWN,  M.D. 

With  numerous  illustrations,  in- 
cluding a  frontispiece  in  color. 


PORTRAITS  OF  THE  17th  CENTURY 

Historic  and  Literary 

By  C.  A.  SAINTE-BEUVE 
Translated  by  Katharine  P.  Wormeley 

Two  parts,  8vo,  with  about  30  Illustrations. 
Sc^d  separately,  each,  $2 .50  net. 

The  subjects  of  these  brilh'ant  essays  include 
many  of  the  most  notable  persons  in  the  history 
and  literature  of  France  of  the  17  th  Century. 


THE  MASTER'S  VIOLIN 

By  MYRTLE  REED 

Author  of  '*L4ivender  and  Old  L^ice/'  etc 

{2mOt  very  daintily  printed  and  bound* 
Net  $1,50.     (By  mail  $1.65.) 

"A  rare  piece  of  work,  an  exquisite  literary 
production,  full  of  delicately  woven  fancy,  tender- 
ness and  humor.     A  captivating  love  story." 

Newark  Advertiser, 


Send  for 

Iflustrated 

Fall  Catalogue 


G.  P.   PUTNAM'S   SONS 


NEW  YORK 

AND 

LONDON 
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HARPER'SN^vPHBLICATIONS 


Alg'e 


The  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS  of 

mon  Charles  Swinburne 


TH  E  want  of  a  complete  library  edition  of  the  works  of  this  great  pcjet  has  long  been 
felt.      The  whole  of   Swinburne's    Poetical  Works  is   included    in  these  volumes, 
tojjether  with  the  new  volume—"  A  Channel  Passag^e  "  and  other  as  yet  unpubhshed 
pieces.     The  first  volume  Mr.  Swinburne  has  prefaced  by  a  long  Introductor>'  Letter  to  his 
friend  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,   in  which  he  relates  for  the  first  time  how^  he  came  to  pro- 
duce the  works  upon  which  his  fame  rests. 

Vol.      I.    « POEMS  AND  BALLADS."     First  Series. 

Vol.    IL    "  SONGS  BEFORE  SUNRISE  "-  "SONGS  OF  TWO  NATIONS," 

including  "A  SONG  OF  ITALY." 

VoLIII.    '« POEMS  AND  BALLADS.    Second  and  Third  Series --"  SONGS 

OF  THE  SPRINGTIDES." 

Vol.  IV.    <*  TRISTRAM  OF  LYONESSE"  (the  Arthurian  Poems)— "THE 

TALE  OF  BALEN  "— "ATALANTA"— '^ERfcCHTHEUS." 

Vol.  V.  «*  STUDIES  IN  SONG"— "A  CENTURY  OF  ROUNDELS  "- 

SONNETS  from  the  Volume  "Tristram  of  Lyonesse"— 
POEMS  from  "Tristram" -"  THE  HEPTALOGIA"  (with 
additions). 

Vol.  VI.    «'A    MIDSUMMER    HOLIDAY" —"ASTROPHEL"    and    other 

Poems  -The  Contents  of  the  New  Volume,  "  A  CHANNEL 
PASSAGE,"  and  other  Poems,  which  is  now  in  the  press. 

SixT^oiumes,      Tl^tiJk  iaiesi  poriraii  offSwi'nbume  and  autograph 
Crown  Svo,  Mrary  d/nd/ny,  uneui  eefyes,  yiii  iops,  n^t,  ^/J^,  OO 

Imperator    et    Rex  T'i^J^rS) 

By  the  Author  of 

"TH©  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress/'  "A  Keystone  of  Empire.**  Htc. 

THE  anonymous  author  of  *'  The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress,"  whose  unrivalled  knowl- 
edge of  European  royalty  and  skill  in  portraiture  have  produced  remarkable  and 
widely  read  biographies  of  the  Austrian  Emperor  and  Empress  in  this  volume  pic- 
tures Emperor  William  as  he  really  is — his  sympathetic  character,  his  family,  and  charming 
home  life.  No  monarch  has  been  the  subject  of  more  misconception  and  wilful  calumny 
than  Emperor  \Villiam  of  Germany.  He  is  shown  to  be  a  warm-hearted  and  impulsive  man 
rather  than  a  keen-minded  and  astute  ruler  bent  on  promoting  the  grandeur  of  his  empire. 

yUustraioti  w/ih  auioyraph  poriraiis  ofiJke  Emperor  an€t9^em6^rs 
o^ihe  ymp^r/ai  ^am/iy.      Crown  Svo,  uneui  odyos,  yiiiiop,  fSJ^»^S  nH 

THe   Cycle   of   Life     momrn^scJn^^ 

By  C.  W.  SALEEBY 

THESE  essays  deal  chiefly  with  the  greater  problems  of  the  universe,  the  future  fate  of 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  the  laws  of  gravity  and  the  ether,  the  sublimity  of  the 
universal  plan  as  science  has  revealed  it  in  part  to  us,  the  study  of  those  great  in- 
comprehensible wonders — the  nebulae — and  similar  subjects.  Mr.  Saleeby  presents  his 
material  in  a  manner  little  short  of  fascinating.  His  breadth  of  view,  his  clear  language, 
his  respect  for  discovered  fact,  and  his  open-minded  attitude  towards  the  yet  undiscovered, 
make  his  volume  one  of  the  most  readable  and  inspiring  books  of  the  day, 

yHusiraiod.      Crown  S»o,  S2.  OO  not 
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Modern  Fables  in  Slan^ 


GEORGE  ADE 

In  Three  Uniform  Volumes 

1.  "THE  GIRL  PROPOSITION" 

2.  "PEOPLE  YOU  KNOW" 

3.  "BREAKING  INTO  SOCIETY" 


WE  are  just  issuing  a  new  edition  of  the  famous  "Fables 
in  Slang,"  by  George  Ade.  Mr.  Ade  has  made  for 
himself  a  permanent  name  in  American  literature  as 
a  humorist,  satirist  and  playwright.  The  fables  are  not  only 
funny,  but  each  teaches  a  lesson.  There  is  a  laugh  on  every 
page.  It  is  a  waste  of  words  to  emphasize  their  popularity. 
They  are  a  permanent  addition  to  America's  lighter  literature. 
W.  D.  Howells,  in  America,  and  Andrew  Lang,  in  England, 
pay  the  highest  tributes  to  Mr.  Ade's  originality  and  satiric 
Americanism. 

The  volumes  are  of  convenient,  medium  size,  handsomely 
bound  in  ornamented  cloth,  with  humorous  illustrations  by 
McCutcheon,  Holme,  and  other  artists.  The  set  forms  a  per- 
manent edition  of  value  to  any  library. 


Ov      

— all  choigcB  prepaid.      If  you  do  not  like  the  books,  send 
them  back  at  our  expense  and  we  will  send  back  the  $1.00. 
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If  yon  do  like  them,  send  u*  one  dollar  a  month  until  the  total  amount,  $5.00,  is  paid. 
addition  to  the  three  volumes  of  Fables  we  will  enter  your  name,  without  additional  cost  to 
yau.  for  one  year's  subscription  to  either  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE,  HARPER'S 
V/EEKLY,  OR  HARPER'S  BAZAR.  The  total  cost  to  you  for  both  books  and  period- 
ical is  five  dollars.    In  writing  please  state  which  periodical  you  want. 


Harper  (SL  Brothers,   S^t^vo* 


Important    Announcements  the  Holidays 


THE  COLLEGE  OIRL  OF  AMERICA 

By  HARV  CAROUNE    CRAWFORD,  lucbotof  "TheRomuiceof  New  Englud  Kooftno,- ac 

Syo,  dccorilcd  coccr,  tpkndidlj  illiutrated,  net  $1^.     Pntage  atra. 
Mitt  Ciiwrord'i  new  Tolume  win  tppcjil  lo  a  wide  audience.    Pireoti,  giri  gradnne*  and  girli  pnpafi^  fu  ol- 
lege,  at  well  as  the  gmeral  public — will  find  ii  dplightful  and  opponune. 


The  Aft  Gftlkiiei  of  Europe 

THE  ART  OF  THE  LOUVRE 

By    MARIE   KNIOHT  POTIOR,   author  of  "Tlie  An  of  the  Vaticui,"  etc. 

Large  iimo,  cloth  decoracivr,  prioled  on  a  ipedal  feitherveighl  paper,  pcofuid;  iOuitTated  w 
in  duogTjvure.  tiao  net.    Pottagg  «tra. ^ ^^ 


The  Calhednl  Series 

THE  CATHEDRALS  OF  SOUTHERN  FRANCE 

■y  FRANCIS  MILTOUN.     With  dgbly    iUustiadaiu  bom  ongin*l  drawing!,  and  manx  inii»t  decoiitiao  b 
Blanche  McManui.    Octavo,  decoriliie  caier,  tij6o  act;    Pottage  extra. 

THE  CATHEDRALS  OF  ENGLAND 

An  account  of  tome  of  their  diningniihing  charactcriMk*,  together  with  anecdotei  of  their  matt  noted  biihopi. 
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MR.  A.  E.W.  MASON  AND  THE  HISTORICAL  NOVEL 

By  A.  ScHADE  Van  Westrum 


ALFRED  Edward  Woodley  Mason, 
F.R.G.S.,  who  paid  a  flying 
visit  to  this  country  last  month,  is  an 
Englishman  of  the  swarthy,  animated 
type  which  in  his  own  country  is  held  to 
be  evidence  of  Norman  blood.  His  trip 
to  this  country  was  made  primarily,  he 
told  his  interviewer,  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  data  concerning  the  burning 
British  problem  of  protection  or  free 
trade,  for  he  is  to  "stand"  for  Parlia- 
ment in  the  interest  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
His  quick  speech  and  alert  manner  sug- 
gested that  it  is  more  likely  that  he  will 
"run"  for  the  coveted  honor  in  the 
American  way,  that  his  will  be  an  active, 
aggressive  campaign.  Coventry  is  the 
borough  which  Mr.  Mason  hopes  to  rep- 
resent in  Parliament.  To  the  statement 
that  free  trade  is  apparently  a  dead  issue 
in  this  country,  he  replied  unhesitat- 
ingly, "Well,  protection  is  dead  in  Eng- 
land, though  it  is  not  a  dead  issue  there." 
Mr.  Mason  seeks  experience,  and 
many  varieties  of  it.  To  pass  one's  life 
doing  but  one  thing,  he  opines,  even 
though  that  thing  be  the  writing  of  his- 
torical novels,  leads  one  into  a  groove, 
where  work  ceases  to  give  pleasure. 
Hence,  for  one  thing,  the  modern  milieu 
of  his  latest  story,  **The  Truants,"  a 
study  of  manners  in  contemporary  Lon- 
don. Hence,  also,  his  candidacy  for  Par- 
liament. 


"I  desire  to  win  with  all  my  heart," 
said  Mr.  Mason,  "and  will  work  for 
victory  with  all  the  energy  I  possess.  But 
if  I  am  defeated — ^well,  I  shall  consider 
the  experience  as  suflkrient  reward  for 
my  efforts." 

A  talk  with  this  English  author  threw 
much  light  upon  the  strength  of  the 
bond  which  a  common  literature  forms 
between  the  two  countries.  Mr.  Mason 
jumped  backward  and  forward  with 
the  utmost  familiarity  from  Meredith 
to  Howells,  from  Anthony  Hope  to 
James  Lane  Allen,  from  Conan  Doyle 
to  Poe.  It  is  said  that  American  authors 
are  not  read  by  the  English  public  at 
large,  and  this  may  be  true;  it  is  certain 
that  their  work  is  closely  watched  by 
their  British  confreres.  One  feature  of 
the  American  world  of  books  had  struck 
Mr.  Mason  forcibly,  however,  and  that 
was  the  fickleness  of  our  public,  which 
has  suddenly  stopped  reading  its  favor- 
ites of  four  or  five  years  ago.  "Once 
one  has  won  the  favor  of  the  English 
public,"  he  said,  "one  is  likely  to  re- 
tain it  till  the  end  of  his  career,  and  if 
the  quality  of  one's  work  deteriorates 
somewhat  with  the  passing  of  the  years, 
the  wearing  out  of  the  machinery,  so  to 
speak,  why,  that  will  be  forgiven  by  the 
faithful  for  the  sake  of  past  services. 
It  is  thus  with  our  authors,  and  with 
our  players  as  well."     Another  observa- 
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tion  of  Mr.  Mason,  of  which  he  desired 
confirmation,  was  that  with  us  the  **  av- 
erage man"  does  not  read  books  at  all, 
whereas  in  England  Browning,  even,  is 
read  constantly  and  seriously,  not  by 
faddists  alone,  nor  by  women  alone,  but 
by  men  whose  business  is  not  in  the 
least  with  literature. 

When  asked  for  his  opinion  of  Ameri- 
ca and  the  Americans — one  has  to  do 
that  kind  of  thing  when  out  interview- 
ing— Mr.  Mason  said  that  he  could  have 
formed  none  for  publication  in  so  short 
a  time,  but  that  he  had  every  reason  to 
feel  pleased  with  his  reception,  that  he 
was  enjoying  himself  immensely,  and 
that  the  experience  was  a  valuable  one. 

Then  the  interviewer  settled  down  to 
business — the  historical  novel. 

"What  is  your  definition  of  a  histori- 
cal novel,  Mr.  Mason?" 

"Several  definitions  can  be  given," 
was  the  answer;  "in  my  opinion  a  novel 
is  not  historical  unless  it  deals  with  a 
period  and  personages  beyond  the  per- 
sonal memory  of  all  people  now  living." 

"According  to  that  definition,  a  story 
of  the  Franco-German  war  would  not  be 
a  historical  novel  —  Zola's  'Debacle,' 
for  instance  ? " 

"Allow  me  to  develop  my  definition — 
most  definitions  require  development. 
A  historical  period  is  not  complete  in 
itself,  is  not  finished,  rounded  out,  a 
fixed  part  of  the  past,  until  all  reason- 
able doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
historian's  judgment  of  it  has  passed 
away.  While  participants,  or  even  spec- 
tators, of  such  a  period  survive,  there  is 
more  than  a  possibility  that  they  may 
make  revelations  that  will  force  the  his- 
torical student  to  modify,  or  even  re- 
verse, opinions  already  formed.  Take 
this  very  case  of  the  Franco-German 
war.  Novels  were  written  about  it  be- 
fore Bismarck  told  the  true  story  of  the 
famous  Ems  despatch;  we  have  not  yet 
that  third  volume  of  his  reminiscences. 
There  must  be  a  wealth  of  memoirs  and 


historical  material  hidden  in  govern- 
ment archives  and  the  desks  of  minor 
officials,  French  and  German,  which  will 
not  be  available  for  the  historian  and 
the  novelist  until  their  writers  die  or 
choose  to  publish  them.  Consider  the 
unsuspected  wealth  of  memoirs  and 
diaries  of  soldiers  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
which  did  not  come  to  light  until  ten 
years  or  so  ago — Marbot's  among  them. 
Yet  it  is  these  later  documents,  rather 
than  the  earlier  ones,  that  have  become 
the  real  sources  of  information  for  the 
novelist  dealing  with  that  epoch. 

"You  see  my  point;  contemporan- 
history  is  rarely  correct  in  its  conclu- 
sions, because  of  incomplete  informa- 
tion. The  historical  novelist,  even  more 
than  the  historian,  must  give  things 
time  to  settle,  and  settle  permanendy, 
because  he  must  needs  deal  with  the 
most  agitated,  the  most  dramatic  epi- 
sodes. If  he  sets  to  work  too  soon,  he 
may,  even  within  a  few  years,  see  his 
picture  dwindle  from  historical  to  semi- 
historical,  and  even  to  positively  worth- 
less proportions. 

"Therefore  the  historical  novelist  who 
chooses  the  Franco-German  war  for 
treatment  takes  risks.  History  can  be 
judged  only  in  the  retrospect,  and  a 
deep  perspective  is  safest. 

"Again,  there  is  the  question  of  sub- 
sequent events.  You  remember  that 
Moltke  said  to  Thiers,  'We  are  not  fight- 
ing Napoleon  III,  we  are  fighting  Louis 
XIV.'  A  historical  event  whose  sequel 
has  not  yet  been  disclosed  to  the  world 
is  decidedly  unfinished.  We  have  been 
waiting  for  thirty-three  years  now  for 
the  sequel  of  Sedan  and  the  cession  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.  What  happened  in 
1870  must  inevitably  acquire  a  diflFerent 
aspect  in  the  light  of  what  may  happen 
some  day  in  the  course  of  a  conceivable 
war  of  revanche.  Take  England's  long 
war  against  Napoleon  I.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  an  English  novelist 
of,  say,  1820,  to  read  into  that  period 
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the  significance  of  the  struggle  for  our 
country  that  the  English  historical  nov- 
elist of  to-day  cannot  fail  to  see  in  its 
fullest  extent;  and  that  sequel,  mind  you, 
was  not  one  of  renewed  war  and  strug- 
gle, but  of  peaceful  growth  and  in- 
dustrial prosperity." 

"What,  then,  would  you  call  a  novel 
of  the  Franco-German  war  ?  *' 

**That  depends  upon  the  story,  of 
course,  the  proportion  of  fact  to  fiction. 
But,  generally  speaking,  I  should  say 
that  it  would  most  likely  be  a  tale  of 
adventure,  love  and  fighting,  with  a 
semi-historical  background,  and  semi- 
historical  portraits  of  historical  person- 
ages. 

"Returning  for  a  moment  to  your 
theory  of  historical  sequels;  can  any 
episode  in  history  be  said  to  be  definite- 
ly closed  ?  Economists  tell  us  that  Ger- 
many has  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war." 

**We  need  not  draw  the  line  so  strictly 
as  that.  In  the  particular  instance  you 
cite,  permit  me  to  point  out,  first  of  all, 
that  historical  novelists  are  but  little 
concerned  with  economics.  But,  speak- 
ing generally,  we  may  safely  say  that  the 
Thirty  Years'  war,  as  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation,  is  entirely  and 
completely  of  the  past.  We  can  make 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  Wallenstein,  Tilly, 
the  heroes  of  novels  of  that  war  without 
fear  of  contradiction  by  later  historical 
developments,  even  though,  I  grant  you, 
the  Reformation  has  not  yet  run  its 
course,  or  the  counter-Reformation, 
either." 

"Would  you  set  any  limit  backward 
into  the  abyss  of  time  for  the  historical 
novel  ? " 

"Most  certainly  not.  It  all  depends 
upon  individual  predilection.  One  has 
to  be  a  specialist,  more  or  less.  Georg 
Eberswas  an  Egyptologist;  therefore  his 
novels  of  ancient  Egypt  are  his  best 
work;  Scott  was  for  chivalry,  and  wrote 
best    of    the    Middle    Ages.    Imperial 


Rome,  strange  to  say,  apparently  ex- 
hausts the  writer's  knowledge  and  in- 
spiration in  a  single  attempt — Bulwer's 
*Last  Days  of  Pompeii,'  Whyte-Melville's 
'Gladiators,'  Sienkiewicz's  'QuoVadis,* 
are  the  sole  attempts  in  this  field  of  pro- 
lific writers. 

"But,  with  this  exception,  it  is  certain 
that  the  more  a  novelist  studies  a  given 
period,  and  comes  to  know  it,  the  more 
will  he  be  fascinated  by  it.  For  myself, 
I  prefer  the  seventeenth  century;  people 
and  events  much  before  that  period  do 
not  attract  me;  they  appear  so  remote 
to  me." 

"  Does  not  a  more  remote  period  give 
freer  play  to  the  imagination  ?" 

"  Perhaps,  but  the  imagination  should 
be  strictly  limited  to  the  romance  of  the 
story,  and  even  that  must  be  governed 
by  facts.  A  historical  novel  is  of  very 
intricate  structure.  Manners,  customs, 
the  daily  life  of  the  three  classes  which 
formed  practically  all  the  societies  of 
the  past,  and  form  most  of  those  of  the 
present,  dress,  food,  weapons,  the  ar- 
rangement of  dwellings,  means  of  com- 
munication, the  religious  spirit  and  re- 
ligious observances,  the  temper  of  the 
classes  towards  each  other,  all  this,  and 
much  more,  has  to  be  sifted  and  studied 
to  get  at  the  essence  of  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  of  its  daily  life.  When  you  have 
all  this  information,  you  must  take  care 
that  it  shall  not  overshadow  your  story 
and  your  characters,  for  if  it  does,  your 
book  will  not  be  a  historical  novel,  but  a 
novel  of  the  manners  of  the  past." 

"Do  you  take  much  pains  with  your 
background,  your  atmosphere — I  mean, 
have  you  any  method  of  making  sure 
that  you  have  made  it  clear  to  your 
readers  ? 

"I  have  only  one  rule, -and  I  believe 
and  sincerely  hope  that  it  works  well. 
When  I  have  done  my  best,  and  back- 
ground and  atmosphere  are  correct  and 
clear  to  me  in  the  light  of  my  researches, 
I  assume  that  they  will  be  clear  to  my 
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readers.  One  acquires  gradually  what 
I  should  like  to  call  the  "feel"  of  such 
things;  call  it  instinct,  or  method,  if  you 
please." 

**What  is  your  definition  of  semi- 
historical  fiction,  Mr.  Mason  ?" 

**  Semi-historical  fiction  is  of  many 
kinds.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  novel  of 
contemporary  history,  the  events  upon 
which  the  past  has  not  yet  set  "ts  indeli- 
ble stamp,  which  may  be  revised  at  any 
time  in  the  future  on  account  of  new  dis- 
coveries. Then  there  is  the  novel  with 
an  incidental  historical  chapter  or  per- 
sonage. You  might  call  "Vanity  Fair," 
a  semi-historical  novel,  on  account  of 
the  famous  Brussels  chapter. 

"Moreover,  a  good  deal  of  contempo- 
rary fiction  becomes  semi-historical  fic- 
tion in  the  course  of  time.  Daudet's 
*  Nabab  '  was  in  its  day  decidedly  a 
study  of  tnoEurs  contemporains;  it  has 
already  become  semi-historical,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the  Rou- 
gon-Macquart  books,  'Son  Excellence 
Eugene  Rougon,*  for  instance,  and  the 
closing  pages  of  'Nana/  not  to  men- 
tion *  La  Debacle.'  Dickens's  books  are 
becoming  semi-historical  in  a  certain 
sense,  chronicles  of  the  manners  and 
the  topography  of  mid- Victorian  Lon- 
don. The  novel  of  manners,  if  it  be  well 
done,  nearly  always  has  a  semi-histori- 
cal future  before  it." 

"The  historical  novel  is  said  to  be 
dead  in  this  country.  Is  there  any 
marked  decrease  in  its  popularity  in 
England?" 

"I  cannot  say  that  there  is.  After  all, 
we  do  very  much  the  same  things  from 
generation  to  generation,  changing  only 
the  outward  form.  We  have  always  had 
historical  novels,  romanced  of  chivalry, 
novels  of  manners,,  tales  of  adventure, 
of  hidden  treasure,  detective  stories,  and 
what  not — the  pedigree  of  the  novel  is 
rather  plain.  What  Scott  did  in  the 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Stanley  J.  Weyman  began  to  do  in  its 


last  quarter;  Thackeray  wrote  the  sa- 
tirical novel  of  early  Victorian  society; 
E.  F.  Benson,  for  one,  is  doing  the  same 
thing  for  our  own  day.  It  does  not  make 
much  difference  what  school  one  be- 
longs to,  at  least  in  England,  provided 
his  work  be  good." 

"But  there  are  new  types  to  be  de- 
picted, and  new  conditions  to  be  dealt 
with,  which  had  no  counterpart  in  the 
past.  The  multi-millionaire  and  his 
political  power,  for  instance." 

"That's  a  strictly  American  type.  It 
does  not  exist  with  us." 

"  But  surely,  you  have  promoters  and 
gigantic  operators  on  the  London  stock 
exchange  ?" 

"Certainly,  but  they  have  not  been, 
they  are  not  figures  of  national  impor- 
tance or  danger.  They  are  powers  on 
the  stock  exchange,  not  in  the  economic 
and  political  life  of  the  commonwealth. 
Their  field  of  action  is  circumscribed; 
it  is  outlined  to  perfection  in  the  best 
novel  dealing  with  the  type  in  England 
that  I  know  of,  Harold  Frederic's 
"Market  Place,"  which,  you  will  ob- 
serve, is  the  work  of  an  American. 
There  is  nothing  more  in  this  class, 
in  real  life  or  in  fiction,  than  he  put 
down.  The  only  purpose  to  which  the 
English  or  colonial  nouveau  riche  can 
apparently  be  turned  in  our  fiction  is 
social;  he  is  made  either  ridiculous  or 
objectionable,  both  of  which  uses  may 
do  him  injustice.  But  there  you  are. 
And  in  our  political  novels  he  plays 
no  part  at  all.  He  is  represented 
as  preferring  a  peerage  to  political 
power." 

"What  is  the  outlook  for  fiction  in 
general  in  England,  Mr.  Mason  ?  Last 
year  we  had  some  sorry  reports." 

"I  consider  the  outlook  a  good  one, 
on  the  whole.  Of  course,  a  novelist  who 
fails  to  win  popular  approval  will  have 
to  go  to  the  wall,  whatever  the  verdict  of 
the  discerning  few.  One  cannot  live  on 
royalties  from  posthumous  sales.    Such 
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an  author's  love  of  his  art  must  be  his 
sole  reward." 

"Then  it  is  the  contemporary  public 
that  decides  a  writer's  fate  ? " 

"In  the  material  sense,  yes;  not  neces- 
sarily in  the  artistic  sense  of  course. 
The  true  artists  who  are  not  sufficiently 
appreciated  by  their  own  generation 
must  rely  upon  government  posts — the 
tradition  is  very  much  the  same  in  this 
country  and  ours — or  upon  places  in 
publishing-houses,  mostly  as  literary 
advisers.  A  few  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  means  of  their  own.  You  see, 
the  publisher  may  believe  in  your  talent 
and  publish  your  books,  but  it  is  not  he 
who  pays  the  royalties;  the  public  does 
that.  " 

"The  relations  between  authors  and 
publishers  have  much  changed  in  Eng- 
land in  the  last  thirty  years  ?" 

"They  have,  undoubtedly.  The  re- 
lations between  them  have  grown  ever 
so  much  closer;  their  interests  are  now 
identical." 

"The  late  Sir  Walter  Besant  had  very 
much  to  do  with  this,  of  course  ? " 

"Some  say  that  it  was  all  his  work, 
but  they  leave  other  influences  out  of 
the  reckoning.  Sir  Walter  was,  how- 
ever, the  first  author  to  perceive  the 
changing  conditions,  and  brought  them 
to  the  attention  of  his  fellow-craftsmen. 
He  endeavored  to  give  them  a  knowledge 
of  business  when  their  wares  began  to 
grow  so  valuable,  but  he  did  not  create 
the  value.  He  could  not  have  done  that. 
It  was  the  growth  of  the  reading  public 
that  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  revo- 
lution in  the  status  of  the  English  au- 
thor. It  is  this  public,  still  growing,  that 
has  made  possible  the  establishment  of 
literature  as  a  regular  and  highly  re- 
spected profession." 

"Do  you  believe  in  collaboration  i" 
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"You  refer  to  Mr.  Lang  and  'Parson 
Kelly,'  I  suppose  ? " 

Yes,  I  was  thinking  of  the  story." 
Well,  I  certainly  liked  collabora- 
tion with  him.  You  know,  he  discovered 
the  parson  in  the  course  of  his  historical 
researches,  and  proposed  the  stor}'  to 
me.  I  have  never  yet  considered  the 
pros  and  cons  of  collaboration  in  the 
Besant  and  Rice  manner,  which  is  prob- 
ably what  you  refer  to,  so  cannot  talk  on 
the  subject  at  all." 

"Mr.  Lang  does  not  understand 
George  Ade,  it  appears." 

"  Evidently  he  does  not,  but  I  suppose 
that  a  good  deal  of  humorous  exaggera- 
tion was  mixed  with  his  lack  of  under- 
standing. Frankly,  I  roared  over  the 
'Fables  in  Slang.'" 

"The  slang  had  no  difficulties  for  vou, 
then?" 

"Occasionally  I  was  puzzled,  but  it  is 
all  so  figurative,  that  one  can  work  out 
the  significance  of  the  figures  of  speech, 
of  transferred  meanings,  vnthout  much 
trouble.  Strictly  local  allusions  require 
the  explanations  of  a  native,  however. 
I  remember  speaking  of  the  Fables  to 
Mr.  Lang,  but  am  not  sure  that  he 
undertook  to  wrestle  with  them  on  my 
recommendation." 

"Does  your  latest  novel,  coming  after 
the  *  Four  Feathers,'  indicate  your  grad- 
ual abandonment  of  the  historical  field  ?" 

"Not  at  all.  In  fact,  I  am  now  plan- 
ning a  new  historical  novel.  I  believe  in 
change,  in  varied  experiences  and  ex- 
periments, as  I  have  told  you." 

"Will  not  your  Parliamentary  labors 
interfere  with  your  literary  work  ? " 

"I  am  not  yet  an  M.P.  Let  us  wait 
and  see.  But  remember  that  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy found  a  parliamentary  career  no 
bar  to  his  literary  ventures;  and  Sir  Gil- 
bert Parker  is  there  to  encourage  me." 


FRENCH   ILLUSTRATED   BOOKS  IN   THE   EIGHT- 
EENTH   CENTURY 

By   Royal   Cortissoz 


THE  eighteenth  century  in  France 
is  the  playground  of  the  collector. 
In  other  periods  and  places  he  must  ad- 
just his  mood  to  this  or  that  atmosphere, 
differing  in  each  case  from  every  other, 
yet  always  involving  a  rather  grave  line 
of  thought.  If  he  is  a  collector  with 
brains  he  cannot  interest  himself  in 
early  Italian  art  without  reflecting  on  its 
spiritual  qualities.  He  cannot  purchase 
first  editions  of  the  poets  without  some 
surrender  to  the  magic  of  their  poetry, 
nor  can  he  hll  his  portfolios  with  the 
etchings  of  Remhrandt  and  remain  in- 
different to  the  humanity  that  is  hardly 
less  potent  in  them  than  is  the  Dutch- 
man's art.     The  point  might  fairly  be 

Ncrri.— Tbe  cnllfclion  of    (he  work  of  the  tight- 
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developed  so  as  to  embrace  innumer- 
able objects  of  the  collector's  zeal. 
But  in  the  France  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  would  not  hold.  Though 
nature  there  and  then  difl^ered 
I  its  passions  from  that  of  the 
at  large  in  any  epoch,  it  was 
in  matters  of  xsthetic  taste, 
the  cultivated  Frenchmari  of 
those  days  liked  nothing  better  than  to 
talk  wittily  about  the  Soul  and  other 
high  erected  things,  he  had  an  ineradic- 

be  a  social  animal,  devoting  himself  to 
amusement  amid  surrouildings  at  once 
convenahle  and  charming.  Out  of  this 
conviction  of  his  arose  a  school  of  crafts- 
manship the  watchwords  of  which  were 
luxury  and  elegance.  The  school  had  its 
painter-poets,  it  is  true — Watteau,  for 
example — and,  indeed,  it  was  always 
sacrificing  to  the  Graces.    But  they  were 
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chiefly  the  graces  of  form,  of  color,  of 
decoration.  The  French  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  went,  in  a  word,  for  the 
beauty  of  externals,  and  sought  that 
beauty  along  the  cheerful  harmonious 
lines  on  which  their  social  life  was  based. 
You  will  find  confirmation  of  this  in  all 
the  surviving  records  of  that  life,  in  their 
painting  and  sculpture,  in  their  cos- 
tumes and  interior  decoration,  in  their 
tapestries,  furniture,  china,  sedan  chairs 


themselves  to  it.  No  one  seems  to  have 
been  captivated  by  the  book-makers 
who  are,  after  all,  the  most  captivat- 
ing in  history,  the  men  whose  endeavor 
was  to  adorn  life  with  the  products  of 
their  skill,  to  be  blithe  and  polished,  to 
make  the  library  as  dainty  and  as  bril- 
liant as  the  salon  or  the  boudoir.  More- 
over, these  courtly  craftsmen  went  about 
their  business  with  a  thoroughness,  a 
feeling  for  technical  perfection,  which 


and  miscellaneous  objects  of  familiar 
use.  You  will  find  it,  finally,  amongst 
the  men  who  printed  or  illustrated  their 
books. 

The  exhibition  of  masterpieces  of 
eighteenth  century  printing  and  illus- 
tration which  invites  these  remarks 
stands  for  ideas  which,  for  some  occult 
reason,  have  never,  apparenth',  com- 
mended themselves  very  urgently  to 
American  collectors.  Of  course  notable 
examples  of  the  period  are  treasured  in 
more  than  one  of  our  private  libraries, 
but  no  one  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
has  ever  devoted  himself  to  this  subject 
as  the  Goncourts,  for  example,  devoted 


was  as  characteristic  of  the  time  as  the 
levity  inseparable  from  their  environ- 
ment. I  lay  stress  upon  the  levity  be- 
cause it  is  so  transcendently  important 
to  the  work  of  this  period.  The  col- 
lector should  be  merely  happy,  I  main- 
tain, amid  its  publications,  because  the 
latter  are  so  frankly  addressed  to  the 
sensuous  eye,  they  are  so  purely  ex- 
quisite. But  if  it  is  a  flawless  decorative 
quality  that  does  so  much  to  make  these 
books  precious,  the  sterling  presswork 
in  them  is  of  equal  interest. 

The  salient  virtue  of  that  presswork 
is  due  to  the  happy  meeting  of  rectitude 
and  finish.    The  printers  aimed  at  tutn- 


ing  out  a  clear,  well-balanced,  and,  on 
occasion,  even  stately  page;  then  they 
added  that  touch  of  consummate  re- 
finement, of  subtly  artful  poise,  which 
will  make  a  majestic  thing  charming. 
Nowhere  else  in  Europe  was  the  secret 
of  this  scarcely  definable  practice  in 
technique  discovered.  In  the  exhibition 
to  which  I  have  alluded  are  several  in- 
teresting works  from  Continental  presses 
outside  of  France.  There  is  an  edi- 
tion   of    "  Don    Quixote,"    printed    in 


four   volumes    at    Madrid    In    1780    bv  > 

Ibarra,  with  plates  by  Joseph  del  Cas- 
tillo, and  there  is  a  volume  of  "  Rctratos 
de  Los  Espanoles  Ilustros,"  printed  in 
the  same  capital  some  ten  years  later.  | 

Both  are  handsome  pieces  of  book- 
making,  so  far  as  they  go.  The  text 
makes  at  fine  show,  and  the  engravings 
are  excellent  in  their  way.  There  is 
something  rather  rich  and  bold  in  the 
edition  of  "II  Pastor  Fido"  of  Guanni. 
printed  at  Verona  in  1 737,  and  there  is  a 


noble  puiity  and  dignity  about  the 
Baskerville  Ariosto,  of  1773,  and  the 
Addison  issued  from  the  same  Birm- 
ingham press  in  1761,  But  it  is  curious 
to  see  how,  in  turning  over  the  contents 
of  this  collection,  one  comes  back  to  the 
printers  of  French  birth  as  the  exemplars 
of  supreme  finish.  Didot  and  others 
could  be,  when  they  chose,  as  monu- 
mental as  Baskerville,  and  they  could 
beat  him,  and  all  other  foreigners,at  the 
making  of  a  book  which  a  grande  dame 
would  find  as  pleasant  to  hold  in  her 


hand  as  her  fan,  which  a  gallant  of  the 
court  might  clasp  against  his  embroid- 
ered waistcoat,  as  he  paused  to  make  an 
epigram  for  the  amusement  of  his  fair 
listeners,  with  as  much  effect  as  though 
he  had  his  jewelled  snuff-box  to  the  fore. 
The  binder  met  the  printer  half  way,  and 
between  them  they  made  books  which 
were  at  once  tributes  to  the  dignity  of 
letters  and  incomparable  ortiV/«(/^  luxt. 
And  what  of  the  illustrator  \  He  was  in 
harmony  with  his  colleagues  as  never  be- 
fore or  since  in  the  history  of  illustration. 
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,We  have  completely  made  over  the 
art  of  illustration.  The  draughtsman 
concerned  with  the  embellishment  of 
books  has  developed  a  technique  which 
on  the  one  hand  is  made  fully  expressive 
of  his  own   individuality,  and  on   the 


suggesting  him  in  their  freedom  and 
linear  simplicity  are  those  of  St.  Quen- 
tin,  in  "La  Folle  Journee,"  of  1785,  and 
the  resemblance  is,  in  truth,  too  slight 
to  be  seriously  considered.  No,  the 
eighteenth  century  knew  nothing'of  our 


other  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  modern 
reproductive  processes.  Thus  we  pos- 
sess in  the  work  of  3  man  like  the  late 
Daniel  Vierge,  whose  characteristics 
as  an  essentially  modern  type  I  tra- 
versed in  these  pages  not  long  since,  a 
kind  of  illustration  which  the  eighteenth 
century  would  scarcely  have  understood. 
1  have  looked  carefully  in  that  period 
for  some  forerunner  of  the  Spanish 
artist.     The  only  plates  even  remotely 


modern  way  of  illustrating  a  book.  If 
we  want  pictures  in  a  book  of  travel  we 
reproduce  photographs  by  the  half-tone 
process.  In  the  eighteenth  centuiy  an 
engraver  was  set  to  work  reproducing 
the  sketches  of  some  more  or  less  dis- 
tinguished artist.  If  we  wish  to  illus- 
trate the  biography  of  a  painter  or  a 
catalogue  of  a  great  collection,  we  use 
photogravures.  For  the  way  in  which 
the  French  did  this  sort  of  thing  more 


than  a  hundred  years  ago,  consult  the 
catalogues  of  the  Choiseul  and  Poullain 
collections,  published  by  Basan  in  1781, 
sumptuous  volumes  of  well  made  en- 
gravings, or  the  huge  folio  in  which 
Rubens' Medicean  canvases,  now  in  the 
Louvre,  were  royally  commemorated. 
When  Vierge  illustrated  "Pablo,"  or 
"Don  Quixote,"  he  drew  his  designs 
with  all  possible  fidelity  to  the  archi- 
tecture, costume  and  social  accessories 
of  the  period  represented  by  the  text  be- 
fore him.      A  draughtsman   like   Mr. 


Abbey,  deahng  with  Shakespeare,  or 
like  the  late  M,  Tissot,  dealing  with 
Scriptural  themes,  is  nothing  if  not  an 
archxologist.  But  the  French  iltustratw 
of  the  eighteenth  century  did  not  care  a 
fig  for  archeology.  He  might  be  design- 
ing an  accompaniment  for  a  poem  treat- 
ing of  mythological  personages  or  he 
might  be  providing  another  for  a  work 
of  contemporary  manners.  In  either 
case  he  refused  to  go  deeply  into  the 
character  of  a  figure,  and  while  he  was 
willing  to  vary  its  carriage,  and  the  lines 
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o(  his  composition,  and  of  course  paid 
some  attention  to  the  more  obvious  re- 
lations of  costume,  his  main  point  was  to 
produce  a  desi^  thatwould  "look  well 
on  the  page."  Moreover,  he  was,  irre- 
spective of  subject,  graceful,  elegant, 
and  full  of  artifice,  a  decorator,  in  his 
way,  quite  as  much  as  the  mural  painter 
was  in  his. 

Il  It  is  important  to  grasp  this  fact  if 
you  propose  to  interest  yourself  in  the 
illustrated  books  of  this  period,  and  it  is 


important,  I  would  add,  that  you  should 
grant  the  anist  his  point  of  view,  sym- 
pathize with  it  to  the  extent — shall  I  say ! 
— of  really  liking  it.  Certainly  if  jou 
are  too  exacting,  if  the  realistic  methods 
of  the  modem  illustrator  have  convinced 
you  that  a  plate  must  be  a  kind  of  photo- 
graph, you  will  not  rejoice  very  much 
over  Eisen,  for  example,  or  Moreau. 
But  when  once  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  to  grant  the  eighteenth  century  its 
conventions  (remembering  that  to  that 


century  convention  was  as  the  breath  of 
life)  you  cannot  but  delight  in  its 
achievements.  Take  "Les  Baisers"  of 
Dorat,  in  the  volume  of  1770  illustrated 
by  Eisen;  take  the  same  illustrator's 
Boileau,  or  the  wonderful  little  volume 
in  which  he  got  the  ideas  for  his  vig- 
nettes  from  Anacreon,  Sappho,  and 
other  Greek  poets.  In  every  one  of  these 
performances  of  his  you  will  miss  those 
atmospheric  nuances  which,  especially 
since  the  rise  of  the  romantic  school  of 


painters,  haveseemed  to  us  indispensable 
to  the  pictorial  interpretation  of  poetry. 
Yet  Eisen  has,  in  place  of  this  atmos- 
phere of  ours,  a  quality  that  is  kindred 
to  it,  at  any  rate  in  its  power  to  charm. 
If  he  does  not  see  his  subject  through 
vaporous  veils  of  light  and  shade — ^and 
sentiment — he  sees  it  in  a  kind  of  radi- 
ance, and  renders  it  with  a  cool  bril- 
liance, a  fine  clarity,  which  your  de- 
voted amateur  of  his  school  would  not 
exchange  for  all  the  burning  emotion  of  a 
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later  generation.  There  is  no  mystery 
about  these  Frenchman,  there  is  noth- 
ing esoteric  about  their  ideas  or  their 
temperament.  It  is  simply  that  they  like 
men  to  resemble  Apollo,  women  to  re- 
semble Venus  Aphrodite — and  both  to 
carry  themselves  with  the  air  of  people 
accustomed  to  the  best  society.  The 
boisterous  episodes  of  the  "Roman 
Comique"  take  on  a  quaintly  modified 
tone  in  the  suite  of  plates  designed  for 
the  subject  by  Pater  and  DuMont. 
The  broadly  humorous  stuff  of  that  fa- 
mous narrative  is  there,  but  tempered 
by  a  charming  poUtfsse,  so  that  a  dis- 
tinctly Hogarthian  production  is  robbed 
of  half  its  Hogarthian  rudeness.  Book 
after  book  in  the  exhibition  under  re- 
view brings  this  urbane  conception  of 
the    illustrator's    art    to    the    surface. 


Eisen,  in  the  volumes  just  dted;  Mm- 
eau  in  his  mythologjcal  designs  for  [bt 
"  Lettres  a  Emile  "  and  in  his  Cn- 
billon ;  Boucher,  Eisen  and  Morau 
all  together,  in  their  plates  for  Owl, 
may  divert  us  by  the  turns  they  givt  K 
the  text  of  their  authors,  but  they  fas- 
cinate us  first  and  last  by  their  inimit- 
able way  of  flinging  their  neo-classinl 
gods  and  goddesses,  their  lovely  nympli! 
and  swains,  into  groups  which,  cjiiitc 
apart  from  the  literary  meaning  dtcf 
may  have,  enormously  increase  ibe 
decorative  effect  of  the  books  into  which 
they  are  so  cunningly  introduced. 

It  does  not  matter  in  the  least  that 
Gravelot  failed,  when  he  made  the  de- 
signs for  the  edition  of  "La  Gerusit- 
emme  Liberata"  of  1761,  to  catch  the 
essence  of  Tasso.  One  does  not  askJiiai 
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to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  One  asks 
him  simply  to  be  Gravelot,  as  Moreauis 
Moreauin  the  plates  he  made  for  La  Fon- 
taine, asMarillier  is  himself  in  his  illustra- 
tions to  the  fables  of  Dorat,  as  every  one 
of  those  accomplished  draughtsmen  is 
simply  one  more  type  of  the  general 
French  drift  toward  light  and  airy  fancy, 
deft  and  distinguished  style.  The  list 
is  endless  of  the  books  which  might  be 
named  in  illustration  of  their  genius. 
The  exhibition  now  accessible  to  New 
Yorkers  would  alone  yield  scores  of  ex- 
amples. But  I  prefer  to  emphasize  the 
principle  underlying  them  all.  It  was  a 
social  as  well  as  an  artistic  principle. 
The  spirit  of  these  illustrated  books,  so 


gracious  and  debonair,  so  suavely  vi- 
vacious, so  profoundly  well-mannered, 
was  the  spirit  of  an  era  in  which  society 
shunned  all  violence  and  gloom,  insist- 
ing that  things  should  be  gay  and  fair  to 
look  upon.  The  picture  in  which  the 
very  heart  and  soul  of  the  time  may  be 
found  expressed  with  conclusive  au- 
thority is  Watteau's  "Embarquement 
pour  Cythere,'*  now  in  the  Louvre. 
Standing  in  the  presence  of  that  piece 
of  pure  enchantment  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  it  was  for  just  such  men  and 
women  as  are  there  portrayed,  passing  to 
the  strains  of  the  lute  into  a  land  of 
pleasure,  that  Dorat  wrote,  and  Eisen  and 
all  the  rest  made  their  beautiful  designs. 


WHEN    LITERATURE  IS  NOT  A  LIVELIHOOD 

By  J.  M.  Bulloch 


London,  October,  1904. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  in  a  mem- 
orable passage  in  his  diary  under 
date  1827,  pronounced  one  of  the  most 
admirable  obiter  dicta  on  literary  life 
when  he  wrote  "Work  keeps  one  in  the 
course  and  stream  of  actual  life:  which 
is  a  great  advantage  to  a  literary  man." 
This  statement,  which  has  just  been  re- 
vived by  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  with  a 
rather  mixed  metaphor  of  approbation 
— for  he  calls  it  a  "key  to  Scott's  per- 
ennial freshness" — is  peculiarly  ap- 
posite at  the  moment,  for  the  workers 
who  are  also  literary  men  in  London 
have  heard  with  something  like  constern- 
ation that  the  British  Museum  has  re- 
solved in  future  to  close  the  doors  of  its 
reading-room  uniformly  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  In  the  past  this  hour  was 
used  only  in  the  summer  months,  the 
room  remaining  open  during  the  winter 
until  eight  o'clock.  The  new  rule 
emanating  presumably  from  the  board 


officials,  will  operate  heavily  against  the 
type  of  writer  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott 
had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  sen- 
tence which  I  have  quoted  from  his 
diary,  for,  while  nearly  everybody  can 
manage  to  spend  from  seven  to  eight  in 
the  reading-room,  comparatively  few 
non-professional  writers  and  students 
can  scramble  away  from  their -economic 
avocations  before  six.  The  extra  hour 
seems  a  trifling  matter,  but,  as  it  means 
six  hours  per  week,  it  can  easily  be  seen 
that  the  new  rule  will  operate  most  dis- 
advantageously  against  the  non-pro- 
fessional writers. 

Everything  that  discourages  the  non- 
professional writer  can  not  be  deprecated 
too  strongly.  The  question  is  primarily 
not  an  economic  one,  for  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  non-professional  writer 
adds  to  his  income  inHnitesimally  by  his 
literary  aspirations.  To  limit  his  oppor- 
tunities, however,  means  the  strength- 
ening of  the  purely  professional  caste  of 
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letters,  and  we  have  never  had  such  an 
array  of  book-makers:  It  also  does  much 
to  obscure  the  value  in  literature  as  in 
everything  else  of  work  for  its  own  sake, 
and  everything  that  this  involves.  While 
I  have  said  that  the  question  has  no  im- 
mediate economic  bearing,  I  believe 
that  in  the  long  run  it  tends  to  material 
weahh,  even  in  the  question  of  mere 
scholarship.  The  fact  has  been  brought 
home  to  us  most  strikingly  in  the  per- 
petual discussions  to  which  we  are  being 
treated  on  the  question  of  our  commer- 
cial position;  and,  inadvertently,  of 
course,  on  the  enormous  progress  made 
by  Germany.  Yet  what  do  we  find  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Kaiser,  but  an  immense 
amount  of  laborious  literary  work,  un- 
dertaken by  men  who  have  not  yet  come 
to  believe  that  a  brick  and  a  book  are  of 
the  same  quality  in  commerce  even 
though  they  begin  and  end  with  the 
same  letter.  These  workers  are  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  followers  who  will  be 
able  to  give  quite  a  commercial  turn  to 
their  labors,  and  one  of  the  reasons  of 
the  falling  back  of  England  is  the  fact 
that  she  does  not  encourage  such  a  van- 
guard. 

The  professionals  are  having  it  all 
their  own  way,  and  a  very  good  way  in- 
deed, so  far  as  a  banking  account  is  con- 
cerned; but  they  are  producing  fiction 
almost  exclusively.  Thirty-four  years  of 
compulsory  education  have  given  the 
story-teller  an  audience  he  has  never  had 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  a  market 
of  such  tempting  qualities  that  the  num- 
ber of  its  traders  has  increased  rapidly. 
Never  was  there  such  a  Maecenas  as  the 
latter-day  patron  of  fiction.  The  literary 
agent  has  run  up  his  prices  and  made 
fiction  almost  as  profitable  as  finance; 
while  the  journalist  has  made  him  a 
notoriety  by  writing  about  him  and  por- 
traying his  face  and  his  belongings.  In- 
deed the  popularity  of  the  novelist  has 
much  the  same  quality  as  the  devotion 
to  the  play  actor,  for  mummer-worship 


has  reached  in  England  a  point  that  is 
scarcely  understood  in  America,  even 
by  the  matinee  girl.  While  praising 
Scott's  dictum,  I  do  not  forget  that 
he  is  a  brilliant  specimen  of  a  man 
who  worked  for  material  ends  and  yet 
produced  art.  But  that  was  largely  an 
accident.  In  any  case,  the  present  day- 
belief  that  art  and  mart  are  synoQ)rms 
had  not  degenerated  into  a  formula. 
The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire:  but 
just  at  present  he  is  getting  more  than 
his  hire  in  the  luxurious  fields  of  fiction. 

Fiction  apart,  the  creation  of  a  purely 
professional  caste  in  letters  is  bad  be- 
cause it  removes  writers  from  that  act- 
tivity  in  which  Scott  lived,  and  which  he 
had  in  his  mind  when  he  made  the 
famous  entry  in  his  diary.  I  have  already 
referred  in  these  pages  to  the  effects  of 
this  separateness  in  public  life,  showing 
how  Parliament  has  either  lost  its  men 
of  letters,  or  has  ceased  to  listen  to  them 
on  the  basis  of  their  bookishness.  Every 
Englishman  could  name  a  few  great 
writers  who  are  knovni  all  the  world 
over,  but  whose  place  in  Parliament  is 
not  commensurate  with  their  intellectual 
power. 

It  is  very  easy  to  misinterpret  issues, 
but  I  think  the  professionalism  of  the 
day  has  done  much  to  limit  the  power 
of  literature,  which  under  the  best  con- 
ditions tends  towards  aridness  when  not 
regulated  by  the  activity  of  the  living 
world  which  Scott  praised.  The  worst 
feature  of  the  tendencies  which  have 
made  professionalism  profitable  are  the 
discouragement  of  everything  that  does 
not  "pay" — a  discouragement  that 
affects  writers  and  to  a  still  greater  ex- 
tent publishers,  who  are  less  content 
than  formerly  to  stand  by  the  aesthetic 
quality  of  their  goods.  Competition  has 
become  so  keen  that  they  cannot  well  do 
so,  and  that  I  take  it  is  to  be  regretted. 

In  saying  all  this,  one  is  not  putting 
forward  a  claim  for  better  financial  re- 
cognition,   because,   however   desirable 
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that  may  be,  I  think  it  is  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  that  the  remuneration 
of  literature  other  than  fiction  can  be 
very  much  higher;  nor  are  the  attrac- 
tions of  notoriety  in  one's  mind.  I  am 
thinking  more  of  the  effect  on  the  public 
mind,  for  the  tendencies  which  have 
raised  the  writer  of  fiction  to  such  a 
pedestal  are  really  inimical  to  the  forces 
that  would  otherwise  do  something  to 
prepare  the  average  man  for  something 
better  than  an  avaricious  devouring  of 
mere  stories.  I  am  far  from  suggesting 
that  the  publisher  is  consciously  pro- 
ducing work  that  he  thinks  is  indifferent, 
but  which  he  knows  sells.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  has  become  obsessed  with  an 
idea,  by  which  he  exaggerates  the  poor 
quality  of  the  average  man's  taste;  and 
with  this  belief  he  often  misses  chances 
of  doing  the  higher  thing  which  would 
actually  pay.  It  is  difficult  to  give  def- 
inite proof,  but  an  indication  of  what  I 
mean  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  news- 
papers, the  conductors  of  which  arc 
supposed  to  know  the  temper  of  the 
market  to  a  nicety.  Within  the  last  few 
years  we  have  seen  one  or  two  striking 
cases  of  the  production  by  men  of  great 
ability  of  journals  on  the  snippets  line; 
hut  just  in  proportion  as  these  editors 
have  been  superior  to  their  product  their 
efforts  have  failed.  On  the  other  hand 
we  have  seen  some  great  successes 
scored,  notably  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor, 
who,  with  a  rich  Irish  optimism,  has 
treated  the  penny  public  to  excursions 
in  various  literary  directions,  notably  in 
the  region  of  French  history. 

While  the  taste  of  the  public  is  prob- 
ably not  nearly  so  mean  as  we  are  so 
often  led  to  believe,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  Englishmen  as  a  whole  are  not  in- 
terested to  any  considerable  extent  in  an 
art  product.  Their  sympathies  lie  in 
other  directions,  and  it  therefore  follows 
that  the  market  for  real  literature  cannot 
be  very  big.  Literature  in  fact  will  have 
to  be  followed,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 


by  men  who  have  other  strings  to  their 
bow,  or  who  are  content  to  gather  a  very 
indifferent  financial  harvest.  To  change 
the  metaphor,  it  will  probably  always  re- 
main a  crutch.  But  the  real  student  and 
artist  is  not  perpetually  thinking  of  his 
money  bags.  This  seems  an  obvious 
truism,  and  yet  it  has  to  be  stated  at  a 
time  when  too  little  emphasis  is  paid  to 
the  satisfaction  of  accomplishing  a  work 
of  art  adequately,  for  its  own  sake. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  can  say  with- 
out hesitation  that  practically  everything 
that  matters  in  English  literature  of  to- 
day, fiction  and  poetry  excepted,  is  the 
work  of  non-professional  writers:  by 
which  I  mean  men  and  women  who  are 
not  relying  for  their  living  ultimately  on 
their  books.  I  cut  at  random  from  the 
Literary  Supplement  of  the  Times 
paragraph  which  illustrates  my  point 
admirably. 

Sir  Rennell  Rodd  has  written  a  life  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  for  Messrs.  Macmillan's  "Eng- 
lish Men  of  Action''  series.  The  latest  ar- 
rangements for  iheir  "English  Men  of  Letters'' 
series  are  "James  Thomson,"  by  Professor  G. 
C.  Macaulay;  "Edward  Fitzgerald,"  by  Mr. 
A.  C.  Benson;  and  "Sir  Thomas  Browne," 
bv  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse. 

The  economic  avocations  of  these 
writers  cover  a  wide  area.  Sir  Rennell 
Rodd  is  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  and 
has  served  in  Berlin,  Athens,  Paris, 
Zanzibar,  Cairo,  Abyssinia,  and  Rome, 
and  yet,  amid  this  busy  life  of  affairs  he 
has  managed  to  write  books  about  the 
Emperor  Frederick,  and  the  Customs  of 
Modern  Greece,  to  say  nothing  of  several 
volumes  of  verse.  Mr.  Macaulay,  as 
the  Professor  of  English  Literature  at 
Aberystwith,  and  as  an  Assistant  Master 
at  Rugby  for  nine  years,  has  led  a  busy 
life;  yet  he  has  translated  Herodotus  and 
Livy,  and  edited  Beaumont,  Gower,  and 
Matthew  Arnold;  he  affords  a  good 
example  of  a  writer  who  had  to  lead  a 
somewhat  laborious,  and  often  an  un- 
congenial non-literary  life,  and  yet 
managed  to  produce  literature  that  will 
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last.  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  Is  also  a  school- 
master (at  Eton),  and  yet  he  manages 
to  produce  several  books  a  year.  He  is 
interesting  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  his 
younger  brother  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson,  the 
novelist,  has  followed  the  fashion  of  fic- 
tion and  given  himself  up  almost  entirely 
to  writing.  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  al- 
though he  has  now  a  comparatively  easy 
time  of  it  as  librarian  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  spent  many  years  over  the  dry-as- 
dust  transactions  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  yet  he  has  been  one  of  our  most 
industrious  critics.     The  Government 


service,  indeed,  has  supplied  the  crutch 
to  a  great  many  writers,  of  whom  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  to-day  is  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson.  Mr.  Dobson  is  interest- 
ing as  supplying  an  example  of  the  at- 
titude of  certain  sections  of  the  public  to 
the  rewards  of  literature,  for  it  may  be 
remembered  that  when  he  was  put  on 
the  Civil  List  there  were  loud  outcries 
that  he  ought  to  be  quite  satisfied  with 
his  retiring  pension.  Examples  might  be 
multiplied.  You  have  only  to  look  over 
any  English  publisher's  list  to  see  that 
what  I  am  trying  to  say  is  true. 


LETTERS  AND  LIFE 
By  John  Finley 


THE  collector  is  usually  in  search 
of  the  first  book  and  its  first  edi- 
tion; the  general  reader  and  the  scien- 
ist  desire  the  newest  book  and  the  newest 
edition ;  but  he  is  the  truest  lover  of  let- 
ters who  treasures  the  last  book,  the 
book  in  which  the  author  writes  his  last 
word  before  his  lamp  goes  out.  It  is 
the  chamber  of  his  thought  just  as  he 
quitted  it;  and  one  has  but  to  enter  it  to 
have  the  departed  spirit  restored  to 
earth  again.  Nor  is  it  a  morbid  curiosity 
that  gives  motive  to  this  interest,  —  a 
vulgar  eagerness  to  see  what  the  author 
had  on  his  person  when  death  came 
upon  him.  It  is  rather  the  feeling  that  the 
last  letters  retain  somewhat  more  of  the 
real  life  of  the  writer,  the  life  which 
makes  letters  worth  while. 

This,  at  any  rate,  is  true  of  the  friend. 
The  critic  must  enter  such  a  book,  unless 
his  criticism  be  forestalled  by  affection- 
ate acquaintance  with  the  spirit  within, 
with  some  reluctance,  for  to  read  the 
notice  on  the  door  that  the  author  died 
before  the  proofs  could  pass  under  his 
eyes  is  to  be  told  if  the  critic  enters  he 


must  leave  all  discrimination  behind  or, 
at  any  rate,  must  be  charitable  of  the 
faults  and  frailties  discerned.  For  my- 
self I  entered  the  door  of  this  book*  of 
Mr.  Buell's,  a  stranger,  and  unwitting 
of  the  notice  on  its  portal  (for  I  have 
formed  the  habit  of  reading  prefaces, 
as  they  are  usually  written,  after  the  rest 
of  the  book)  and  I  felt  under  no  com- 
pulsion of  saying  nothing  save  good  de 
mortuis.  But  now  that  I  do  know,  1 
am  happily  able  to  speak  in  all  sincerity 
only  good.  This  is  not  to  express  sym- 
pathy with  the  author's  every  opinion, 
but  it  is  to  speak  my  ardent  admiration 
of  his  skill  and  my  conversion  to  a  more 
favorable  view  of  his  hero,  Andrew 
Jackson;  for  I  had  not,  as  he,  the  predis- 
posing heritage  of  numerous  ancestral 
votes  for  Jackson;  indeed  my  inheri- 
tance has  been  quite  the  reverse. 

But  this  biography  of  Jackson  is  not 
most  valuable  in  presenting  a  new  and 
more  admirable  portrait  of  him,  im- 
portant as  that  contribudon  is.   It  is  not 

♦  The  History  or  Andrew  Jacksok.  By  Augustus 
C.Buell.  zTols.New  York:  Charles  Scribncr*s  SonS)i90f 
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merely  that  Mr.  Buell  has  made  his 
General-President  a  nobler  and  a  great- 
er man  than  a  Whiggish-ancestored  his- 
torian could  ever  have  pictured  him; 
it  is  that  he  has  put  by  contrast  com- 
promising, insincere,  avaricious  life  into 
greater  contempt.  And  when  a  man  can 
do  that  with  a  couple  of  bookfuls  of  let- 
ters, it's  too  bad  that  he  cannot  go  on 
making  books  full  of  such  potent  let- 
ters. 

It  does  all  seem  a  little  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  preachings  of  peace 
which  are  in  our  ears  to-day  with  its 
international  conferences  in  the  interest 
of  peace.  Yet  the  work  is  respectfully 
dedicated  to  our  President,  who  a  few 
days  ago  received  peace  delegates  and 
promised  to  call  a  congress  of  the  na- 
tions to  promote  peace  and  that  despite 
the  fact  that  he  is  here  characterized  as 
**the  embodiment  in  our  times  of  the 
Jacksonian  spirit.''  It  is  not  a  little 
singular  that  the  uncompromising  shade 
of  the  Hermitage,  should  have  found 
re-incarnation  in  a  man  of  the  party  in 
nominal  opposition  to  that  with  which 
Jackson's  name  is  so  indissolubly  as- 
sociated as  to  be  one  of  the  party's  syno- 
nyms. Yet  there  is  certainly  some 
ground  for  belief  in  the  transmigration 
of  soul  from  the  body  of  one  who 
chafed  under  the  thought  that  he  could 
not  challenge  to  a  duel  one  of  his  op- 
ponents or  hang  another,  to  the  body 
of  one  who  is  famed  to  have  expressed 
his  impatience  at  the  thought  of  being 
obliged  to  sit  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  to  hear  certain  Senators  say 
certain  things  and  yet  to  be  restrained 
from  throwing  the  gavel  at  them.  There 
are  other  resemblances  that  seem  to  sup- 
port the  author's  theory  of  the  re-em- 
bodiment of  the  Jacksonian  spirit  in 
President  Roosevelt  and  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  see  how  far  the  identity  would 
hold,  but  this  is  not  the  place  for  that 
comparative  study  in  personalities  and 
politics. 


No   reader   of  James    Lane   Allen's 
story  of  "The  Reign  of  Law"  can  ever 
forget  his  "idyl  of  the  hemp,"  his  chap- 
ter on  the  hemp  fields  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Buell  has  suggested  an  idyl  to  put  with 
it — the  idyl  of  the  rifle,  which  I  hope 
Mr.  Allen  will  some  day  write.    He  is 
describing  the  entrance  of  the  young 
Andrew  Jackson  into  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, with  "a  hundred  and  eighty  dol- 
lars in  hard  money,"  a  pair  of  fine  pis- 
tols, a  small  belt  pistol  and  a  new  rifle, 
and,  as  if  there  were  some  magic  in  that 
last  word,  he  is  led  away  from  his  con- 
crete  story  to   an    apostrophe  of  this 
"reeking  tube"  which  "in  all  the  annals 
of  frontier  and  pioneer,  of  struggles  that 
wrested  the  continent  from  its  savage 
owners  and  made  it  a  freehold  of  civil- 
ization," has  been  the  "instrument  of 
destiny  and  the  symbol  of  progress." 
Such  a  tool  of  empire,  he  adds,  "ought 
to  be  worth  at  least  one  page  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  nation  it  has  created  and 
defended."    But  the  page,  from  fear  or 
other  motive,  has  been  omitted  or  be- 
grudged.   This  page  he  writes  and  it  is 
this  page  which  gives  material  for  the 
idyl,  if  indeed  there  can  be  an  idyl  of 
such  an  unfeeling   subject.     He  quits 
his  page  and  comes  back  to  his  story 
with  the  apology  for  the  digression  that 
such  a  sketch  is  less  digressive  in  a  his- 
tory of  Andrew  Jackson  than  of  any 
other  man.     "  Hardly  anyone  will  except 
to  the  suggestion  that  the  cornerstone 
of  his  temple  of  fame  was  laid  by  the 
riflemen     of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
at  New  Orleans.  What  might  have  hap- 
pened there  with  the  rifle  left  out  and 
only  cannon  and  smooth-bore  muskets 
to  defend  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  is 
not  a  pleasant  theme  for  speculation." 
But  the  rifle,  he  adds  at  the  end  of  this 
page,  ^*was   there    and  there  was  the 
scene  of  its   crowning  glory;  where  its 
fame  and  the  name  of  Jackson  were 
interlinked  in  immortality." 
Yet  one  who  reads  this  fascinating 
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biography  somehow  feels  that  even  if 
the  peaceful  and  non-combatant  Shakers 
had  not  given  shelter  to  the  Swiss  gun- 
makers  from  Basle,  even  if  Jacob  Palm 
had  not  set  up  a  shop  in  the  now  famed 
Esopus,   even   if  Yeomans   had   made 
axes  instead  of  rifles,  the  result  would  not 
have   been   changed.      The   invincible 
spirit  would  have  moulded  the  weapons 
of  its  conquest;  it  would  still  somehow 
have  made  Jackson  the  political  pro- 
genitor of  the   peaceful   candidate   of 
Esopus  and  the  uncompromising  valiant 
predecessor  of  the  Chief  Executive  who 
sits,  or  rather  who  paces,  in  the  White 
House  to-day.    For  we  must  agree  with 
the  author  that  President  Jackson  was 
no  "huge  accident"  nor  even  a  "mighty 
freak."     "  Sometimes  it  seems,"  says 
Mr.  Buell  in  another  of  his  entertaining 
and  suggestive  digressions,  "sometimes 
it  seems  as  if  chance  alone  were  omnipo- 
tent in  the  successes   or  the  failures  of 
human  kind.     Yet,  as  a  general  rule, 
with  hardly  enough  exceptions  to  prove 
it,  chance  never  favors  a  man  who  makes 
no  effort;  and  effort  seldom  fails  to  iind 
its  chance  somewhere,  somehow,  some- 
time." "Volumes  have  been  written  by 
the    subtlest    masters    of   metaphysics, 
libraries  have  been  filled  by  the  most 
transcendent   conjurers    with    psychol- 
ogy— and  the  whole  mass  could  be  con- 
densed into  a  thousandth  part    of  the 
real,  solid  human   philosophy  embod- 
ied in  that  simple  sentence  of  England's 
greatest  seaman;  'the  chance  may  come 
to-day,  to-morrow,  or  never;   but  the 
thing  is,  to  be  ready  for  the  chance  if 
it  does  come  and  when  it  comes."   And 
Jackson  was  not  only  ready  to  avail  of 
his  chance  when  it  came;  he  went  out 
to  meet  it. 

It  is  a  rough  story,  this  story,  any  true 
story,  of  how  Andrew  Jackson  met  his 
chance.  Yet,  despite  all  the  bloodshed 
of  that  encounter,  all  the  intemperate 
wrath  of  tongue  and  arm,  all  the  sav- 
agery of  attack   and   the   smarting  of 


wounds,  it  is  a  story  that  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten.  And  it  not  only  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten,  it  ought  to  be  kept  much 
in  mind,  at  any  rate  as  it  is  here  written; 
for  though  it  is  rough  and  grim  in  fea- 
ture, a  kindly,  resolute,  indomitable 
soul  looks  out  of  these  features,  with  a 
humor  that  is  unquenched  and  unde- 
ceived and  a  chivalry  which  is  sadly 
wanting  in  these  more  practical  and 
gainftil  times. 

Here  is  one  revelation  of  Jackson,  his 
kindly  self,  which  comes  through  a  pri- 
vate letter,  written  on  the  day  of  the 
execution  by  his  own  order,  of  a  mutin- 
ous soldier:  ''It  was  with  great  difli- 
culty  and  after  two  sleepless  nights  of 
consideration  that  I  was  able  to  decide 
upon  inflicting  the  full  sentence  of  the 
court  martial."  When  the  execution  oc- 
curred it  was  witnessed,  he  writes,  "by 
the  whole  army,  all  but  one  man.  That 
one  was  myself.  I  not  only  did  not  at- 
tend, but  rode  far  enough .  from  the 
camp  in  the  other  direction  to  be  out  of 
hearing  when  the  fatal  shots  were 
fired."  This  is  not  the  hard,  grim  Jack- 
son which  illustrates  most  of  our  his- 
tories. 

With  his  humor  these  volumes  are 
illumined.  "In  the  art  of  telling  quaint 
stories  and  inventing  odd  illustrations 
he  has  no  superior,"  says  Mr.  Buell, 
"in  our  history  except  Abraham  Lin- 
coln." But  the  "ubiquitous"  reporter 
was  not  abroad  in  Jackson's  day  to  pre- 
serve them.  Those  that  have  come  down 
to  us  are,  the  author  observes,  "doubt- 
less more  decorous  and  less  witful  than 
those  of  Lincoln.  But  they  were  both 
of  the  same  general  type,  having  the 
free-and-easy,  reckless,  devil-may-care 
flavor  of  the  frontier."  The  story  of  the 
Irishman  who  came  to  return  the  loan  of 
twelve  dollars,  forgotten  by  Jackson, 
redeems  a  whole  chapter  of  military 
severity.  And  the  conversation  on  the 
return  to  Benton,  of  his  bullet  which 
Jackson  had  kept  in  his  own  person  for 
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nineteen  years,  quite  extinguishes  the 
memory  of  the  disgraceful  quarrel 
which  lodged  it  there.  There  is  unhappily 
no  humorous  finale  to  relieve  the  story 
of  the  Dickinson  duel.  It  is  a  tragedy 
which  time  accentuates  because  it  is  less 
and  less  tolerant  of  such  reckonings  of 
honor.  But  the  author  does  a  magnani- 
mous thing  which  after  all  gives  the 
blackness  of  the  whole  episode  a  star  or 
two.  Speaking  of  Dickinson's  letter  which 
gave  valid  pretext  for  the  duel  he  says : 
"Comment  on  this  letter  would  be 
cruel.  It  was  the  farewell  address  to 
mankind  of  an  ambitious,  busy  man  on 
the  verge  of  the  tomb,  and  that  tomb  of 
his  own  seeking.  Questions  of  tone, 
tenor  and  taste  cannot  be  discussed  in  its 
shadow.  No  historian  with  a  gleam  of 
charity  or  a  glow  of  pity  in  his  soul  can 
do  anything  with  that  letter  but  leave  it 
utterly  alone."  If  only  Jackson  might 
have  done  so. 

Stilly  a  feeling  of  admiration  must  rise 
even  in  the  most  peace-loving  of  breasts 
when  confronted  with  a  man  who  offers 
his  life  so  promptly  and  unquestioningly 
for  the  good  name  of  another — even  if 
the  result  settles  nothing.  Then  there 
was  the  conversation  on  the  way  to  the 
duel,  which,  though  it  does  not  excul- 
pate, shows  with  what  equable  temper 
and  with  what  discerning  interest  in 
public  affairs  he  went  to  a  possible  and 
probable  death.  Indeed,  what  is  con- 
stantly impressed  upon  the  reader  is  the 
marvelous  intuition  of  this  man  who 
lived  out  upon  the  edge  of  affairs,  and 
yet  seemed  to  have  the  intimate  vision 
of  those  at  their  very  centre. 

These  volumes  present  portraits  or 
sketches  of  many  of  the  prominent  con- 
temporaries of  Jackson,  some  in  Jack- 
son's own  severe  drawing  and  some  in 
the  author's  very  skillful  characteriza- 
tion. I  think  that  of  the  latter  the  por- 
trait of  Monroe  is  the  best:  "It  is  hardly 
necessary   to  remark  that    Mr.   Mon- 


roe was  not  a  great  man.  But  he 
was  steady,  sensible,  sincere  and  safe. 
[Strangely  like  the  adjectives  employed 
in  more  recent  days.]  He  had  neither 
the  great  intellect  and  sinuous  subtlety 
of  Jefferson,  nor  the  delicate  mental 
organism  and  shrinking  timidity  of 
Madison  [of  which  Jackson  at  one  time 
was  constantly  making  complaint].  But 
he  excelled  Jefferson  in  sincerity  and 
Madison  in  decision,  and  he  was  far 
superior  to  both  in  courage.  If  he  lacked 
alike  the  diplomacy  of  the  one  and 
the  philosophy  of  the  other,  he  was  a 
heartier  type  of  manhood  than  either. 
Above  all,  he  possessed  the  rare  arts  of 
conciliating  without  deceiving  and  of 
being  mild  in  manner  without  being 
weak  in  action." 

These  extracts  will  serve  to  give  some 
intimation  of  the  exceeding  "reada- 
bility" of  the  work  and  of  its  attrac- 
tiveness of  content.  We  may  question 
whether  its  value  in  terms  of  the  present 
is  great,  yet  history  must  be  certainly 
working  at  the  background  else  we  shall 
lose  our  perspective.  She  must  have 
her  great  gossip  else  she  could  not  have 
her  gospel.  For  myself  the  work  is  quite 
worth  while,  for  its  gospel  is  a  very  tonic 
doctrine.  And  I  think  it  should  help 
to  tone  up  our  tamer  selves  to  more 
vigor  in  the  face  of  policies  and  princi- 
ples we  ought  to  oppose. 

The  author  does  not  take  so  hopeful  a 
view  of  his  own  words.  He  insists 
that  there  is  no  man  in  all  our  history 
"concerning  whose  character  and  stat- 
ure the  mind  of  the  American  people  is 
more  irrevocably  made  up"  and  that 
"it  needs  neither  a  Clay  nor  a  Calhoun 
to  parade  his  faults  nor  a  humble  Jack- 
son Democrat  to  enumerate  his  virtues." 
But  I  think  that  this  new  appraisement 
of  both  the  faults  and  the  virtues  of 
Andrew  Jackson  will  materially  affect 
not  only  the, memory  of  Jackson  but  also 
that  of  his  biographer 


WHISTLER   IN  WASHINGTON 

By  Charles  E.  Fairman 


THE  life  of  J.  A.  McNeill  Whistler 
while  a  resident  of  Washington, 
and  an  employee  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey  in  1854-5,  furnishes  a 
most  unique  chapter  in  the  histoiy  of 
this  eccentric  genius.  Viewed  by  the 
light  of  contemporaneous  events,  noth- 
ing was  evidenced  by  which  one  could 
predict  his  future  success.  Viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  ordinary  judgment, 
there  was  everything  from  which  to  pre- 
dict a  life  of  failure,  and  the  chances  of 
success  were  so  very  remote  that  prob- 
ably no  one  was  more  surprised  at  the 
fortune  which  crowned  later  eiforts  than 
the  recipient  himself — Whistler. 

There  is  much,  however,  which  may 
be  said  in  Whistler's  favor  or  perhaps 
in  the  way  of  extenuating  circumstances. 
Whistler  was  at  the  time  of  his  entry 
upon  departmental  life  quite  young 
having  just  passed  his  twentieth  birth- 
day. His  experience  at  West  Point  had 
been  full  of  disappointment  to  both  him- 
self and  his  friends.  Sickness  had  pre- 
vented diligent  attention  to  studies. 
Natural  habits  of  inattention,  due  no 
doubt  to  the  life  which  he  had  led  be- 
fore entering  West  Point,  added  to  the 
uncertainty  which  must  have  enveloped 
his  future  owing  to  the  death  of  his 
father,  had  probably  unsettled  Whistler 
for  close  attention  to  his  studies,  and 
the  inevitable  failure  to  pass  examina- 
tions, and  the  recommendations  for  dis- 
missal on  account  of  inefficiency  fol- 
lowed in  a  regular  sequence. 

Whistler's  life  at  West  Point  had  been 
far  from  fortunate  as  a  preparation  for 
the  routine  service  of  a  government  de- 
partment. While  it  may  be  argued,  and 
quite  safely,  that  marks  in  college  or 
seminary  are  not  at  all  indicative  of  the 
degree  of  after  success,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  habits  of    idleness   and 


negligence  fail  to  secure  favorable  rec- 
ognition in  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment. Whistler's  record  at  West  Point 
seems  rather  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  number  of  demerits  standing  against 
his  name  than  for  any  other  reason.  An 
examination  of  the  official  register  of 
that  institution  shows  his  standing  in 
1852  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  at  West 
Point  as  No.  42  in  a  class  of  60.  In  this 
year  his  demerits  were  190 — but  ten 
less  than  the  number  required  for  a 
recommendation  for  dismissal.  Dur- 
ing this  same  year  he  ranked  47  in 
Mathematics,  41  in  English  studies  and 
9  in  French.  In  1853  he  was  absent  with 
leave  on  account  of  poor  health  and 
was  not  examined  in  Mathematics  or 
French.  He  was,  however,  given  the 
highest  rank  in  his  class  in  drawing. 
His  demerits  this  year  were  168. 

In  1854,  Whistler's  last  year  at  West 
Point  his  standing  at  examinations 
showed  a  rating  of  39  in  Philosophy, 
Deficient  in  Chemistry,  and  as  in  the 
preceding  year  the  highest  rank  in  his 
class  in  drawing.  His  demerits  in  this 
year  were  218  or  18  more  than  was 
needed  for  a  recommendation  for  dis- 
charge. 

With  this  preparation  and  with  this 
unfavorable  record  Whistler  entered  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey  as  a  drafts- 
man on  the  7th  of  November,  1854,  at  a 
compensation  of  III. 50  per  diem,  not  a 
large  compensation  but  probably  as  much 
as  his  services  were  worth  to  the  govern- 
ment. At  this  time  the  method  of  ad- 
mission to  the  government  departments 
was  by  no  means  difficult,  and  as  a  care- 
ful search  of  the  records  fails  to  show 
any  formal  application  for  employment 
on  the  part  of  Whistler,  it  is  safe  to  con- 
clude that  the  position  was  given  both 
on  account  of  the  talent  of  the  applicant 
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in  this  direction  and  from  the  further 
fact  that  the  head  of  the  Survey,  Cap- 
tain Benhaniy  was  an  old  friend  of  Ma- 
jor Whistler,  the  father  of  J.  A.  Whistler, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  engi- 
neers of  the  day. 

The  old  habits  of  carelessness  seem 
to  have  followed  Whistler  into  his  de- 
partmental life.  Unfortunately  for  his 
peace  of  mind  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
Survey,  Mr.  Porterfield,  was  a  strict 
accountant,  perhaps,  for  those  times,  a 
martinet,  and  the  lack  of  punctuality 
was  considered  such  a  serious  offence 
that  the  small  portions  of  time  were  care- 
fully recorded  and  deductions  made 
from  the  pay  envelope.  The  first  de- 
duction for  loss  of  time  amounted  to 
two  days  in  one  month.  In  the  month 
of  January,  1855,  Whistler  is  credited 
with  only  six  and  one-half  days  work, 
hardly  a  prosperous  condition  when  we 
remember  that  his  wages  were  but  lpi.50 
per  day. 

This  constant  tardiness  and  absence 
from  work  was  a  source  of  much  annoy- 
ance to  Captain  Benham  who  had  hoped 
that  this  position  would  be  a  stepping 
stone  to  better  things  for  the  son  of  his 
old  friend.  To  avoid  criticism  and  a 
possible  charge  of  favoritism,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  reform  Whistler's 
habits  of  reporting  at  the  office  for  work 
at  a  late  hour,  as  he  never  seemed  fully 
aware  that  nine  o'clock  was  the  hour  for 
commencing  work  at  the  Survey.  To 
aid  in  the  reformation,  the  services  of  a 
young  man  named  Adolphus  Linden- 
kohl  were  enlisted  in  the  scheme  by 
Captain  Benham,  who  was  most  zealous 
in  his  attempts  to  work  a  reform.  Lin- 
denkohl  was  also  an  employee  of  the 
Survey  and  at  this  time  about  Whistler's 
age.  His  exemplary  habits  and  well- 
known  punctuality  had  won  the  regard 
of  his  chief  and  it  was  believed  that  his 
influence  with  Whistler  would  be  all  that 
would  be  required  to  secure  his  attend- 
ance to  his  duties  at  the  proper  hour. 


The  plan  so  carefully  arranged  by 
Captain  Benham  was  as  follows:  Lin- 
denkohl  was  to  make  himself  as  agree- 
able as  possible  to  Whistler,  call  on  him 
at  his  rooms  and  commence  a  series  of 
morning  calls  at  an  hour  when  Whistler 
could  be  given  ample  time  to  prepare  for 
his  arrival  at  the  Survey  at  the  hour  of 
nine.  Whistler  at  this  time  occupied  a 
room  at  the  corner  of  12th  Street  and 
E  Street,  N.  W.,  the  building  is  now 
standing  and  is  occupied  by  Ehrman- 
traut  as  a  restaurant.  The  calls  were 
usually  made  at  such  an  early  hour  that 
Whistler  would  be  found  in  bed.  He 
was  always  most  cordial  in  his  welcome 
to  Lindenkohl  and  seemed  grateful  that 
he  would  be  able  to  have  his  company 
on  the  way  to  work.  He  would  promise 
to  dress  at  once  and  be  ready  to  depart 
in  a  few  minutes.  Then  he  would  stop 
just  long  enough  to  make  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  take  a  light  breakfast.  The 
coffee  was  made  by  means  of  a  tiny  al- 
cohol lamp,  and  Lindenkohl  was  always 
cordially  invited  to  have  a  cup  of  coffee. 
During  the  preparations  for  office  and 
the  making  of  coffee  Whistler  was  in  his 
most  entertaining  mood  and  would  re- 
late with  much  ability  for  story-telling 
incidents  of  his  life  in  Russia,  and  in 
Paris.  To  the  untravelled  Lindenkohl 
these  mornings  were  full  of  interest,  for 
he  had  seen  but  little  of  life.  Time  passed 
rapidly  in  such  good  company  with  the 
result  that  instead  of  the  tardy  Whistler 
reporting  on  time  at  the  Survey  the  tar- 
diness was  communicated  to  Lindenkohl, 
and,  although  the  plan  was  tried  for  fully 
a  week,  Lindenkohl  finally  reported  to 
Captain  Benham  that  it  was  impossible 
without  being  positively  rude  to  Whist- 
ler to  make  any  impression  upon  his 
habits  of  reporting  for  work  at  any  hour 
when  it  seemed  convenient.  For  him 
time  seemed  but  for  enjoyment,  never 
a  reminder  of  the  duties  of  the  hour. 

In   his  work    at   the   Survey  it  was 
found  that  he  had  but  little  inclination 
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for  the  ordinary  work  of  the  draftsman, 
and  he  was  soon  transferred  to  the  en- 
graver's division  of  that  office.  In  this 
work  he  seemed  capable  if  there  was  op- 
portunity for  something  outside  of  the 
ordinary  map  work.  In  spare  moments 
he  would  engrave  on  the  margins  of  the 
plates  fanciful  sketches  of  the  queer 
people  that  he  had  met  in  his  travels. 
These,  if  they  had  been  preserved, 
would  have  given  to  art  collectors  rare 
examples  of  Whistlerian  art  at  an  early 
period.  Unfortunately  they  were  always 
removed  by  the  other  engravers,  and 
the  margins  of  the  plates  restored  to 
their  original  condition.  The  only  au- 
thenticated specimen  of  Whistler's  work 
while  in  the  Survey  is  a  picture  of  Ana- 
capa  Island  in  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 
It  is  a  desolate  shore  with  precipitous 
bluffs,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  map  of 
that  section.  Whistler  in  making  this 
engraving  has  also  pictured  the  flight  of 
a  small  flock  of  birds  who  seem  to  be 
leaving  the  dreary  spot.  This  map  with 
the  engraving  of  the  island  is  now  pre- 
served among  the  specimens  of  Whist- 
ler's etchings  in  the  art  department  of 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  period  of  W^histler's  employment 
at  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  ended 
in  about  three  months,  and,  if  he  formal- 
ly resigned,  the  fact  does  not  appear  in 
the  records  of  that  bureau.  As  at  West 
Point  his  failure  to  recognize  rules  and 
regulations  placed  him  among  the  class 
of  undesirables,  and  while  at  the  Survey 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  ranks  of  the  in- 
eflicient,  for  his  ability  was  unques- 
tioned, his  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  such  work  must  be  conducted 
on  business  principles  contributed  to  the 
severance  of  his  connection  with  the 
government  service. 

His  comrade  Lindenkohl  remained  in 
the  employ  of  the  Survey  until  his  death 
which  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1904. 
In  a  personal  interview  the  writer  was 
given   many  interesting  incidents   con- 


nected with  his  experience  with  Whistler 
who  is  described,  in  1854,  as  a  man  of 
unusually  attractive  personality  and 
poss-'^ssed  of  a  more  than  an  ordinary 
amount  of  masculine  beauty.  At  this 
early  age  there  was  much  of  the  artist 
and  bohemian  shown  in  his  dress  and 
manner  of  living.  His  blue  black  hair 
was  worn  long  and  gave  one  the  im- 
pression that  each  separate  hair  had 
been  curled.  Fancy  waistcoats  were  his 
delight,  and  his  dark  sack  coat  was  left 
open  so  that  the  eflPect  of  the  waistcoat 
could  not  be  covered.  His  favorite  hat 
was  a  soft  crush  hat  with  a  wide 
brim.  His  manners  were  engaging, 
and  his  temper  was  sunny  and  free 
from  much  of  the  harshness  of  later 
years. 

Whistler's  Washington  home  is  now 
in  the  business  section  of  the  city  for  the 
residential  section  has  moved  to  the 
northwest.  The  old  building  at  that 
time  occupied  by  the  Survey  still  re- 
mains on  Capitol  Hill  and  is  now  known 
at  the  Varnum  Hotel.  At  the  present 
home  of  the  Survey  the  routine  work  of 
the  draftsman  and  engraver  occupies 
the  attention  of  those  who  have  the 
ability  for  these  pursuits,  and  are  will- 
ing to  give  the  work  of  a  day  for  the  com- 
pensation given  by  the  government. 
At  West  Point  as  in  the  time  of  Whistler 
the  weeding  process  is  still  going  on  and 
the  ineflBcient  are  dropped  from  the 
roster  of  that  institution.  The  success 
of  Whistler  as  an  artist  and  as  an  indi- 
vidual is  probably  greater  than  the 
success  of  any  of  those  with  whom  he 
was  associated  in  those  early  years. 
Genius  like  miraculous  events  seems  un- 
explainable  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
reasoning.  If  success  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  impress  made  upon  the  time  and 
generation,  the  life  of  Whistler  became 
a  great  factor  upon  the  art  of  his  period 
through  his  failure  to  succeed  in  the  life 
of  a  soldier  or  as  an  employee  of  the 
government. 


CRETE,    THE  ISLAND  OF  ZEUS 

PHAESTOS  AND  GORTYNA 

By  RuFiis  B,  Richardson 

For  ten  years  Director  of  the  American  Archxological  School  at  Alhen),and  Author  of  "  Vaca- 
tion Day!  in  Greece." 

SINCE  1897  Crete  has  been  the  the- 
atre of  important  events  in  the 
field  of  history  and  in  the  field  of  art. 
For  some  years  prior  to  that  date  the 
strife  in  the  island  between  Mohamme- 
dans and  Christians  had  been  acute,  and 
in  that  year  it  came  to  actual  war. 
Greece  could  not  be  indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  men  of  her  own  blood  and  rehg- 
ion.  Accordingly  a  considerable  body 
of  soldiers  was  sent  over  from  Piraeus 
to  Crete  to  help  them.  War  then  broke 
out  between  Greece  and  Turkey.  The 
result  of  this  war  was  most  humihating 
to  Greece.  But  by  the  intervention  of 
England,  France.  Russia  and  Italy  the 


stopped,  and  the  affairs  of  the  island 
regulated  in  the  interest  of  the  Chris- 
tians. The  larger  part  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans, who  were  for  the  most  part  Greeks 
who  had  been  converted  to  Mohammed- 
anism by  compulsion  over  two  centuries 
ago,  withdrew  from  the  island  to  Asia 
Minor  and  elsewhere,  taking  away  from 
their  burned  villages  such  property  as 
they  could  carry.  The  Turks  withdrew 
almost  to  a  man.  The  Turk  will  not  stay 
where  he  cannot  rule. 

Thus  tranquillity  came  at  last  to  long- 
troubled  Crete.  The  day  long  looked 
for  by  students  of  antiquity  had  come. 
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English,  French  and  Italian  archaeolo- 
gists rushed  in  and  occupied  spheres  of 
activity.  Since  Schliemann's  excava- 
tions at  Troy,  Mycenae  and  Tiryns, 
other  excavations  all  over  Greece  and 
the  islands  of  the  ^gaean  had  gone  on 
revealing  a  brilliant  civilization  pre- 
ceding the  Hellenic  bloom.  This  was 
called  Mycaenaean  civilization,  be- 
cause for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Mycenje  furnished  the  most  important 
objects  representing  it.  But  Schliemann 
and  others  had  long  felt  that  Crete 
might  be  found  to  be  the  cradle  of  this 
brilliant  older  civilization.  And  now  an 
opportunity  had  come  to  put  this  hope 
to  the  test.  The  era  of  furtive  and  ten- 
tative digging  was  at  an  end.  Two  great 
centres  of  this  older  civilization  in  the 
island  were  taken  in  hand,  Phaestos 
and  Knossos,  by  Italians  and  English 
respectively.  The  prophecy  of  Schlie- 
mann that  in  Crete  the  "home  and  cen- 
tre of  Mycenaean  civilization  "  was  to  be 
found  has  been  already  amply  fulfilled. 

In  April,  1903,  three  of  us,  members 
of  the  American  School  at  Athens,  set 
out  to  see  the  results  of  four  years  of 
work,  as  well  as  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  glorious  island  itself.  The  voy- 
age through  the  ^gaean  islands  was  in 
itself  a  rare  treat,  although  the  first  part 
of  the  trip  is  made  in  the  night.  When 
the  steamer  has  fairly  left  Melos  and 
Thera  behind,  Crete  begins  to  appear. 
What  we  first  saw  of  it  was  a  mass  of 
snow  looming  above  the  clouds;  and  as 
we  drew  nearer  the  whole  mass  of  Mt. 
Ida,  just  west  of  the  middle  of  the  isl- 
and, unfolded  itself  from  base  to  sum- 
mit, seeming  at  that  distance  to  rise  di- 
rectly out  of  the  sea. 

We  soon  landed  at  Candia,  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  island,  which  was  it- 
self long  called  Candia.  The  old  name 
Crete  having  been  brought  to  life  again, 
the  town  has  been  dubbed  Heraclion 
because  there  was  once  a  Heraclion 
here  or  hereabouts. 


It  was  the  Greek  Easter  Sunday,  and 
there  was  no  work  going  on  at  Knossc», 
which  is  only  about  four  miles  distant. 
So  we  visited  Mr.  Arthur  Evans,  the 
excavator  of  Knossos,  who  w^as  taking 
his  rest — if  working  hard  over  drawings 
and  classifyings  can  be  called  resting — 
in  one  of  the  finest  palaces  of  the  town, 
the  rent  of  which  cost  him  less  than  the 
rent  of  a  hovel  in  the  neighborhood  of 
New  York.  Evans  gave  us  a  fine  lun- 
cheon, but  we  dined  in  the  restaurant 
"Labyrinth."  It  was  more  difficult  to 
find  Halbherr,  the  Italian  excavator, 
who  was  in  town  flitting  about  among 
his  numerous  friends;  and  we  did  not 
see  him  until  ten  days  later. 

We  made  a  visit  to  the  'wonderful 
museum  of  Candia  in  the  company  of 
Mr.  Evans.  But  we  reserved  the  more 
thorough  study  of  the  contents  of  that 
museum  until  we  had  seen  something 
of  the  island  and  the  excavations. 
Through  a  Mohammedan  dragoman 
we  secured  horses  and  a  guide  for  the 
following  morning  at  sunrise.  Prompt 
to  the  minute  appeared  the  guide,  Has- 
san, a  full-blooded  Turk,  with  the  horses, 
and  in  a  coat  of  as  many  colors  as  Jo- 
seph's. As  the  sun  was  rising  he  led  us 
out  of  the  stupendous  fortifications  of 
Candia  and  the  lines  of  British  soldiers 
who  formed  the  army  of  occupation  in 
that  part  of  the  island.  We  struck 
straight  across  the  island  at  the  middle, 
bisecting  it,  as  it  were.  We  were  follow- 
ing the  line  of  least  resistance  from  north 
to  south. 

A  horse  has  been  declared  on  good 
authority  to  be  "a  vain  thing  for  safe- 
ty." But  when  a  man  gets  astride  of  a 
fine  horse  in  a  fine  country  and  on  a 
fine  day  he  wants  no  other  method  of 
locomotion.  There  are  no  carriage  roads 
in  Crete  except  one  about  four  miles 
long  from  Candia  to  Knossos,  and  an- 
other of  about  equal  length  from  Suda 
Bay  to  Canea,  the  seat  of  government. 
The  enthusiastic  traveller  is  apt  to  be 
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thanlcful  Tor  this  lack  of  roads;  but  with 
the  march  of  improvement  there  will 
surely  come  a  high  road  over  the  path 
that  we  were  following,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability a  railroad,  to  make  communica- 
tion between  Candia  and  the  great  fer- 
tile and  populous  southern  plain  of 
Messara.  How  our  spirits  rose  as  we 
wound  our  way  up,  turning  around  from 
time  to  time  to  look  at  the  sea ! 

Not  until  the  afternoon  was  well 
spent  did  we  look  down  into  the  great 
plain  studded  with  villages.  At  evening 
we  came  to  the  village  of  The  Ten  Saints 
(Agia  Deka)  on  the  site  of  ancient  Gor- 
tyna.  The  "ten  saints"  are  said  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  under  Diocletian; 
and  there  is  a  well  kept  enclosure  in  the 
heart  of  the  village,  sacred  to  their  mem- 
ory. 

We  had  been  skirting  Mt.  Ida  along 
its  irregular  base  all  day;  and  the 
glimpses  that  we  got  from  time  to  time 


of  its  mighty  mass  made  amends  for  our 
slow  progress.  Even  now  we  were  at  its 
base.  We  were  in  Halbherr's  preserves 
now;  everybody,  even  Hassan,  was  tel^ 
ing  us  of  his  fearless  riding  at  a  break- 
neck gallop  from  Gort^na  to  Candia  in 
fo'ir  hours. 

We  put  up  at  the  house  of  Mant^  (a 
nickname  for  Emmanuel).  What  his 
surname  was  I  never  thought  to  ask. 
Nobody  cares  much  for  anything  beyond 
the  Christian  name  in  these  parts. 
Manoli  keeps  a  guest  book  in  which 
are  all  the  names  of  foreigners  who  have 
appeared  in  this  quarter  of  the  island 
during  the  last  hfty  years.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  a  receiver  of  guests, 
and  has  inherited  from  him  the  old  mill, 
the  race  of  which  contained  on  its  wall 
the  famous  ancient  law  code  of  Gonjua 
which  Halbherr  discovered  and  read 
some  twenty  years  ago.  The  wall  on 
which  this  code  was  inscribed  formed  a 
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part  of  one  side  of  the  mill-race.  Since 
it  shows  a  decided  convexity  it  was 
probably  the  wall  of  a  circular  or  semi- 
circular building,  perhaps  a  theatre,  or 
possibly  a  tribunal  of  justice.  It  is,  I 
think,  the  longest  Greek  inscription 
known.  There  are  twelve  columns,  of 
fifty-four  and  fifty-five  lines  to  the  col- 
umn. The  letters,  some  of  which  have 
peculiar  shapes,  are  fully  an  inch  high, 
and  are  carefully  cut.  It  is  most  attract- 
ive to  look  at,  a  sort  of  work  of  art. 

The  code  deals  minutely  with  par- 
entage, adoption,   matrimony,  divorce, 
adultery   and   almost    every  phase  of 
civic  life.     The  penalty  for  an  offence 
against  one  who  is  not  enrolled  in 
one  of  the  clans  is  only  one-tenth 
as    much   as  would   have   to  be 
paid  if  the  offence  was  committed 
against  a  "clansman."    The  min- 
ute  gradation   of  fines    imposed 
upon  the  master  of  the  house  for 
offences  committed   upon  his  fe- 
male servants  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  inscrip- 

No  persuasion  or  force  could 
bring  either  father  or  son  to  allow 
archzologists  to  break  up  that 
mill-race  and  put  it  in  a  museum 
where  it  could  be  better  kept  and 
the  inscription  be  more  easily 
studied.  They  had  influence  with 
the  powers  that  be.  A  poor  man 
would  have  been  less  tenderly 
handled. 

After  depositing  our  luggage  we 
walked  by  the  mild  light  of  the 
westering  sun  through  the  stu- 
pendous, largely  medieval,  ruins 
of  Gortyna  to  the  old  mill-race; 
and  after  reading  parts  of  the 
inscription,  returned  to  our  com- 
fortable quarters.  All  around  the 
yard,  leaning  against  the  high 
enclosing  wall,  were  statues,  re- 
liefs, inscriptions,  and  architectu- 
ral pieces. 


The  next  morning  ManoH,  on  a 
splendid  black  horse,  quietly  took  us, 
Hassan  and  all,  in  charge,  and  we  rode 
at  a  tearing  pace  about  ten  miles  west- 
ward to  St.  Trinity  (Agia  Triada)  by 
the  sea,  where  Halbherr  after  excavat- 
ing Phaestos  was  now  uncovering  a  su- 
burban villa,  a  sort  of  appanage  to 
Phaestos,  which  lay  on  a  high  hill  that 
we  had  passed  on  our  left  in  coming  to 
St.  Trinity.  The  work  here  was  suffer- 
ing an  interruption  of  two  weeks  be- 
cause the  Greeks  hke  to  celebrate  their 
Easter  week,  and  Halbherr,  like  a  good 
Catholic,  wished  to  celebrate  his  own 
Easter,  which   came  in   the   following 
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week.  EvanSy  who  employed  for  the 
most  pan  Mohammedans  only,  made 
no  pause  at  all  except  on  Sundays,  and 
was  distinctly  scoring  upon  his  rival. 
We  missed  the  presence  of  Halbherr  as  a 
guide;  but  his  foreman  performed  the 
function  of  a  showman  fairly  well.  It 
was  here  that  I  was  sorely  tempted  to 
pick  up  a  few  clay  molds  for  casting  little 
Mycenaean  women  with  flounced  skirts, 
which  the  foreman  spoke  of  as  "  broken 
bits.*'  But  I  refrained  partly  from  con- 
science and  partly  from  fear,  which  is 
perhaps   about  the   same  thing. 

The  finest  object  found  at  St.  Trinity 
was  a  vase  of  dark  alabaster  with  a  band 
of  very  animated  figures  encircling  it. 
Halbherr  took  these  figures  in  relief  to 
be  a  band  of  warriors.  But  the  objects 
held  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men  do  not 
lookso  much  like  weapons  as  winnowing 
forks.  It  might  be  a  harvest-home  gam- 
bol. The  sistrum,  however,  carried  by 
one  of  the  leading  figures  points  to  a 
religious  procession,  which  is  after  all 
not  entirely  incompatible  with  the  idea 
of  a  harvest  celebration.  But  whatever 
the  interpretation  may  be,  the  vase  will 
remain  one  of  the  choicest  treasures  of 
the  museum  at  Candia.  It  is  so  full  of 
life  that  one  almost  refuses  to  believe 
that  this  is  art  of  the  second  millennium 
B.  C.  and  not  of  what  we  call  the  best 
period  of  classic  art.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  prior  to  that  period  by 
a  thousand  years!  Halbherr  justly  says 
of  it:  "The  life  and  movement  which 
the  artist  has  succeeded  in  putting  into 
this  composition  recall  the  palpitating 
scene  described  by  the  Homeric  bard, 
wrought  in  metal  at  a  stroke  by  the 
hand  of  Vulcan." 

It  may  be  said  in  passingthat  the  '*  su- 
burban villa"  was  larger  than  Agamem- 
non's great  palace  at  Mycenae. 

We  retraced  some  of  our  steps,  and 
then  made  a  stiiF  climb  in  the  heat  up  to 
Phaestos,  where  there  stood  on  a  high 
hill  shut  off  from  the  sea,  about  four 


miles  distant,  by  a  range  of  still  higher 
hills,  a  palace  most  grand  and  imposing 
in  its  ruins.  Wliat  must  it  have  been  in 
its  entirety!  Absolutely  without  forti- 
fication walls  it  must  have  belonged  to  a 
race  of  kings  who  dwelt  here  as  se- 
curely as  did  King  Minos  at  Knossos. 
This  lack  of  walls  points  to  an  absolute 
lack  of  fear  of  invasion.  In  other  words 
the  occupants  of  the  palace  controlled 
the  sea.  How  different  was  the  case  with 
Troy,  Tiiyns  and  Mycenae:  Those 
cities  were  intrenched  camps  in  the 
midst  of  enemies.  Another  inference 
may  be  made,  and  that  is  that  Phaestos 
and  Knossos  were  friends.  There  was 
probably  an  amicable  division  between 
them  of  their  island  home. 

From  the  hill  of  Phaestos  one  enjoys 
an  unobstructed  view  over  the  great 
plain  of  Messara  stretching  some  fifty 
miles  to  the  east  between  two  mountain 
ranges.  This  fertile  plain  was  once,  we 
know  not  how  long  ago,  a  lake,  which 
finally  broke  its  way  out  into  the  sea 
by  St.  Trinity.  Lake  bottoms  like  this, 
of  inexhaustible  fertility,  are  found  in 
many  parts  of  Crete;  but  no  other  is  so 
extensive  as  this.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  Gortyna  was  an  up- 
start in  this  region,  and  that  when  it 
grew  strong  enough  it  overthrew  the 
ancient  and  honorable  Phaestos,  much 
as  Argos  destroyed  Mycenae.  Perhaps 
Gortyna  was  a  Dorian  settlement^  for 
we  know  that  there  were  Dorians  in 
Crete  in  the  time  of  Homer.  At  any  rate 
a  plain  like  Messara  must  ulrimately 
be  controlled  by  a  single  city.  Before 
Phaestos  lost  this  control  it  must  have 
enjoyed  more  than  a  thousand  years 
of  prosperity.  This  is  shown  by  its 
gradually  developing  pottery,  one  style 
passing  over  into  another  by  slow  de- 
grees with  no  violent  break  until  the 
most  brilliant  Mycenaean  ware  was  pro- 
duced. 

The  view  from  Phaestos  to  the  east 
was  not  its  only  fine  view.  To  the  north- 


west  the  mass  of  Ida  towered.  On  one  of 
its^lower  ridges  one  sees  the  mouth  of  a 
great  cavern  in  which,  fifteen  years  ago, 
was  found  a  great  quantity  of  pwttery 
older  than  Mycen«an  ware,  with  light 
figures  on  a  daric  background  in  inver- 
sion of  the  Mycenxan  practice.  As  this 
cave  was  above  a  poor  village  called 
Kamares  it  became  the  custom  to  call 
this  ware,  wherever  found,  Kamares 
ware.  Still  higher  up  towers  the  main 
mass  of  Ida,  covered  most  of  the  year 
with  snow.  On  one  of  its  slopes  is  an- 
other cave  in  which,  as  the  fable  runs, 
the. infant  Zeus  was  nursed  by  his  moth- 
er Rhea,  and  kept  by  her  devices  from 
being  swallowed  by  his  unnatural  fath- 
er Kronos,  to  become  the  King  of  Gods 
and  men,  and  to  thrust  old  Kronos 
down  to  Tartaros.  Halbherr  had  the 
honor  of  exploring  this  cave  some  twenty 
years  ago.  In  it  he  found  many  votive 
offerings  of  various  ages.  Most  promi- 
nent among  them  were  objects  of  post- 
Mycenaean  times,  viz.,  bronze  bowls 
with  repousse  work  of  Phcenician  style 
and  a  bronze  boat  rowed  by  oarsmen 
with  slender  waists  like  those  on  the 
Dipylon  vases  found  at  Athens. 


What  we  now  know  of  Phxstos  is  a 
palace.  That  there  was  a  city  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hill  and  in  the  plains  below 
can  hardly  be  doubted;  but  this  city  his 
not  been  excavated.  But  a  more  lordly 
residence  than  the  palace  of  Phsestos 
could  hardly  be  devised.  It  does  seem  a 
little  strange  that  the  lord  of  the  palace 
should  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
view  of  the  sea,  so  very  near  as  it  was. 
He  appears  to  have  distinctly  preferred 
the  view  over  his  wide  domains,  al- 
though he  might  have  secured,  by  tak- 
ing a  different  hill  not  far  away,  a  view 
in  both  directions. 

The  remains  of  the  palace  are  most 
impressive.  The  plan  is  very  simple.  A 
series  of  apartments  for  men  and  for 
women  is  grouped  around  a  large  cen- 
tral court.  There  are  abundant  traces 
of  a  second  story,  and  it  is  jiot  unlikely 
that  there  was,  as  at  Knossos,  a  third. 
Everything  is  on  a  grand  scale,  larger 
than  in  the  palace  at  Knossos.  The  ap- 
proach to  it  from  the  west  side,  where  a 
broad  staircase  leads  up  to  the  great 
megaron  or  hall  of  state,  is  most  im- 
pressive even  now  in  its  ruins. 

Numerous  repairs  on   a  large  scale 
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show  that  this  palace  was  destroyed  or 
fell  into  decay,  and  was  rebuilt  and  then 
finally  was  destroyed  by  fire.  That  this 
final  destruction  was  wrought  by  Gor- 
,  tyna  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable; 
but  that  the  city  of  Phsstos  lived  on  in  a 
lejs  lordly  way  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
when  Athens  in  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
was  torn  by  factions  the  citizens  had  re- 
course to  Phxstos,  because  it  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  well-governed 
city,  to  save  them  from  their  troubles. 
Phaestos  sent  E  pi  men  ides,  who  per- 
formed this  function  to  their  perfect 
satisfaction.  But  Gortyna  all  the  while 
grew,  rose  and  flourished  while  Phaestos 
dwindled  and  perished. 

We  lingered  so  long  over  the  palace 
and  its  superb  setting  that  it  was  two 
o'clock  before  we  bethought  ourselves 
that  it  was  time  to  eat;  and  it  was  over 
an  hour's  ride  to  the  nearest  village  on 
the  way  back.  Fain  would  we  have  ling- 
ered still  longer;  but  hunger  and  thirst 
are  compelling  factors.  When  wc 
reached  that  village  wc  were  nearly 
overcome  by  hunger  and  thirst. 

After  a  little  nap  on  a  bench,  followed 
by  a  meal  of  bread  and  cheese  and  e^ 
with   wine,   we  continued   our  course 


towards  Gortyna.  Hassan  groaned 
inwardly,  and  sometimes  outwardly,  as 
we  passed  several  burned  villages.  A 
muttered  note  of  wrath,  "the  Chris- 
tians, the  Christians,"  was  all  that  we 
heard.  We  learned  afterwards  that  Ma- 
noli  had  gone  along  with  us  as  much  to 
protect  Hassan  as  for  any  other  object. 
When  we  parted  the  next  day  he  said: 
"Tell  Evans  to  send  me  no  more  Mo- 
hammedans, the  responsibility  is  too 
great,"  From  that  time  on  we  took  note 
of  dark  looks  and  an  indisposition  to 
extend  hospitality  to  Hassan.  But  it 
was  in  every  case  given  for  our  sake. 

Before  reaching  Gortyna  we  made  a 
detour  of  a  mile  or  so  to  the  edge  of  one 
of  the  outlying  spurs  of  Ida  in  order  to 
see  the  much-tatked  of  labyrinth  of 
Gortyna.  We  arrived  by  a  considerable 
climb  to  a  hole  in  the  mountain-side 
under  a  thick  stratum  of  rock.  We  did 
not  see  the  hole  until  we  were  close  upon 
it.  We  went  into  it  with  candles,  and 
found  ourselves  in  a  cavern  in  which  we 
walked  what  seemed  more  than  a  mile. 
At  first  we  did  not  realize  the  extent  of 
it;  but  when  we  had  reached  the  farth- 
est point  we  resolved  to  make  on  our 
way  back  an  estimate  of  the  distance  by 
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pacing.  But  since  our  course  was  very 
crooked,  and  since  there  were  long 
stretches  where  we  had  to  crawl  rather 
than  walk  upright,  we  could  not  esti- 
mate very  exactly  the  distance  from  the 
farthest  point  reached  to  the  opening 
where  we  went  in.  It  seemed  to  us  at  the 
time  that  a  mile  would  not  be  an  over 
estimate.  The  sides  of  the  passage-ways 
and  chambers  are  covered  with  names. 
It  was  interesting  to  see  some  famous 
and  familiar  names  among  them.  We 
left  our  own  there. 

This  labyrinth  is  not  t-he  famous 
labyrinth  which  appears  on  coins  of 
Crete.  That  was  the  labyrinth  of  Minos 
at  KnossoSy  which  may  be  described 
later.  This  labyrinth  of  Gortyna  is  an 
upstart,  and  is  now  known  to  the  Cre- 
tans as  the  labyrinth,  simply  because 
no  other  was  to  be  seen  until  after  Evans' 
brilliant  success  at  Knossos. 

That  evening  after  we  had  spent  an- 
other hour  on  the  famous  law-code  in- 
scription, which  lay  on  our  way  home, 
we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  taken  home 
simply  because  we  could  no  longer  see. 


That  evening  we  came  to  appreciate  one 
of  the  several  good  qualities  of  our  host, 
Manoli.  He  was  a  good  cook;  and  he 
gave  us  a  dinner  fit  for  LucuUus,  for 
which  we  were  well  prepared  by  some 
waiting.  The  next  morning  he  fortified 
us  with  a  fine  breakfast,  and  sent  us  on 
our  way  over  the  plain  of  Messara. 
We  traversed  it  lengthwise  until  we 
came  to  high  hills,  which  we  had  to 
cross  in  order  to  get  into  eastern 
Crete.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we  got  fine 
glimpses  of  the  sea  on  the  south.  Night- 
fall found  us  at  Vianos  high  up  on  a 
mountain-side.  The  village  had  a  res- 
taurant called  The  Lucullus,  but  it  did 
not  furnish  dainties.  But  for  certain 
good  men  of  the  village  it  might  have 
gone  hard  with  us.  In  fact  as  to  beds  it 
did  go  hard  with  us^  for  we  slept  on  the 
floor  with  blankets.  The  "good  men" 
prepared  for  us  roast  chickens  which 
came  at  nine  o'clock.  Considering  what 
the  village  apparently  had,  angels  could 
do  no  more.  "Travellers  must  be  con- 
tent" is  a  motto  that  has  carried  me 
through  many  a  hole  in  Greece. 


HERMANN    HEIJERMANS 

By  Edith   Rickert 


A  STRONG  man  has  arisen  among 
the  writers  of  Holland.  Whereas 
a  decade  ago  Dutch  literature  in  in 
vernacular  included  for  most  English- 
speaking  readers  scarcely  more  than  the 
trioVondel,  Cats  and  Bilderdijk,  to-day 
we  must  at  least  consider  the  claim  of 
Hermann  Heijermans  to  be  a  fourth 
greater  perhaps  than  any  of  these. 

Outside  Holland  the  ponderous  Von- 
del  is  scarcely  read  except  by  Milton 
students;  "Father  Cats,"  a  household 
friend  in  Dutch  families,  is  almost  un- 
known,    and    the    erratic     Bilderdijk, 


versatile  and  brilliant  as  he  is,  is  unap- 
preciated. The  dramatist  Heijermans, 
having  stirred  up  a  commotion  and  war 
of  critics  in  his  own  land,  is  beginning 
to  make  himself  felt  beyond.  "Dora 
Kremer,"  first  played  in  1892,  was  at 
once  recognized  as  an  offshoot  of  Ibsen- 
ism  and  received  with  a  violence  of  dis- 
approval that  in  itself  bespoke  a  certain 
vitality  in  the  work.  This  present  year 
at  a  performance  of  "Schakels  (Links)" 
in  Puritanical  Middleburg,  many  of  the 
audience  left  before  the  end,  but  those 
that  remained  were  enthusiastic.    "Ora 
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et  Labora"  in  Berlin  began  with  hisses 
and  concluded  with  cheers,  while  the 
press  notices  ranged  from  enthusiastic 
admiration  to  the  extreme  of  ridicule. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  a  reason  for 
this  discord  of  opinion.  Heijermans  is 
a  prophet  whose  message  is  by  no  means 
pleasing  to  his  people.  Some  indeed  find 
that  he  has  a  grasp  of  certain  aspects  of 
the  truth  and  praise  him  therefor;  but 
others  see  in  him  only  a  heretic  blurting 
out  the  brutal  and  unpleasant  things 
of  the  world  that  are  better  left  disre- 
garded. 

As  a  disciple  of  Ibsen  and  Haupt- 
mann,  Heijermans' work  deals  with  pres- 
ent-day social  problems,  particularly  as 
they  affect  the  middle  and  lower  classes; 
and  underlying  his  themes  is  a  philoso- 
phy that  is  scarcely  hopeful.  A  young 
wife  ("Dora  Kremer")  may  rebel  against 
the  petty  tyranny  of  her  husband,  but 
she  knows  that  tragedy  is  involved  in 
the  freedom  that  she  gains.  A  young 
officer  ("Het  Pantser — ^The  Coat-of 
Mail")  may  hate  the  military  system  of 
which  he  is  a  part,  but  he  cannot  break 
away  without  losing  all  that  is  dear  to 
him.  "Sachel,"  the  Jew  (Ghetto),  is 
bound  by  the  very  laws  of  his  being  to 
abide  by  a  theory  of  life  that  alienates 
his  only  son  forever.  A  self-made  man 
C'Schakels")  endeavoring  to  enjoy  life 
in]^his  own  way  with  his  hard-earned 
savings,  is  driven  to  bitter  feud  with 
the  children  of  his  poverty-stricken 
youth.  Frisian  peasants  "Ora  et  La- 
bora")  whose  lives  have  been  one  long 
struggle  with  starvation,  come  to  the 
point  of  sacrificing  all  things  spiritual 
to  the  necessities  of  the  body;  while 
Scheveningen  fishermen  ("Op  Hoop 
van  Zegen — ^The  'Hope  of  Blessing'  ") 
buy  the  bread  of  charity  for  their  wives 
and  children  at  the  cost  of  their  own 
lives.  The  outcome  of  Heijermans' 
handling  of  these  various  themes  is 
nothing  more,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  than 
the  grim  doctrine  of  necessity,  that  men 


are  bound  to  come  into  conflict  with 
their  environment  and  the  weaker  goes 
to  the  wall.  There  is  scarcely  a  ray  of 
comfort,  scarcely  a  shadow  of  hope,  to 
lessen  the  burdens  of  humanity  as  Hei* 
jermans  sees  them. 

Inasmuch  as  his  doctrine  is  disheart- 
ening, it  is  natural  to  ask  wherein  lies 
his  power  over  men,  and  the  answer  is 
easily  found  in  his  truth  to  life  as  he 
sees  it,  in  his  sympathetic  insight  which 
leads  him  to  a  sound  psychology  of 
human  nature,  in  his  dramatic  instinct 
in  choosing  and  handling  his  transcripts 
from  nature  and  in  his  intense  moral 
earnestness. 

The  truth  of  his  individual  scenes  has 
never,  I  think,  been  seriously  impugned. 
From  the  silly  chatter  of  provincial  so- 
ciety in  **Dora  Kremer"  to  the  sea- 
tales  of  the  fisherwoman  in  "Op  Hoop 
van  Zegen"  is  a  long  spiritual  journey; 
but  notwithstanding  the  vast  difference 
between  them  in  insight  and  dramaric 
skill,  both  are  true  to  the  aspects  of  life 
that  they  represent.  In  "Ora  et  La- 
bora,"  the  author  perhaps  goes  too  far 
in  his  zest  for  the  homely  details,  as  in 
"Het  Kamerschut"  ("The  Screen")  he 
lacks  the  saving  grace  of  delicacy  to  re- 
strain him  in  his  portrayal  of  the  ab- 
surdities of  a  family  over  the  first  baby. 
But  as  in  all  his  writings  the  truth  is 
with  him  the  main  thing,  he  is  ready  to 
sacrifice  modern  conventions  of  decency 
as  well  as  style  and  structure,  to  give  an 
effect  of  reality.  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  he  ever  introduces  unpleasant 
details  for  mere  love  of  them. 

There  are  critics  who  deny  to  Heijer- 
mans the  faculty  of  endowing  his  char- 
acters with  life;  but  how  such  a  denial 
can  be  made  after  the  reading  of  "Op 
Hoop  van  Zegen"  and  "Ora  et  Labora," 
is  to  me  incomprehensible.  It  is  true 
that  in  "Dora  Kremer"  the  people  are, 
for  the  most  part,  at  once  types  and  cari- 
catures, but  Karel  Kremer,  contempti- 
ble egotist  and  fussy  old  woman  as  he  is, 
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is  strongly  individualized  and  although 
strongly  suggestive  of  Ibsen,  is  almost 
worthy  of  him.  In  the  later  plays,  the 
minor  characters  continue  to  be  typical 
and  are  used  largely  to  form  a  back- 
ground for  the  sharply  drawn  central 
figures,  who,  in  turn,  are  always  handled 
as  members  of  a  class  and  products  of  an 
environment.  That  Heijermans  could 
vary  at  will  the  stress  between  type  and 
individual  appears  in  the  three  little  dra- 
matic studies,  published  together  under 
the  title  "Kinderen"  ("Children").  In 
"Het  Kind"  ("The  Child")  the  doctor 
and  his  wife  are  exceptional  personali- 
ties, selected  from  a  class  for  the  sake  of 
a  theme;  their  friend  Stein  is  eccentric 
and  even  Emma  is  not  quite  an  ordinary 
woman.  In  "Het  Kamerschut"  all  the 
characters  remain  so  purely  typical  that 
they  are  not  even  named — any  family 
would  illustrate  the  point.  In  the  third 
sketch,  "In  'De  Jonge  Jan'"  ("At 
'The  Young  Jan'  "),  the  dramatis  per- 
soncp  are  at  once  members  of  a  class  and 
still  individualized  to  a  marvellous  de- 
gree in  very  few  words.  A  few  pages  suf- 
fice to  show  vividly  the  rascally  bully 
who  would  let  his  half-witted  brother 
suffer  for  his  own  crime;  the  pitiful 
brother,  with  his  child-like  attempts  to 
save  the  guilty,  and  the  group  of  neigh- 
bors by  whose  evidence  the  guilty  man 
is  brought  to  confession.  In  "Ghetto" 
to  be  sure,  we  are  chiefly  interested  in 
the  manifestations  of  Jewish  traits  as 
they  appear,  for  instance,  in  the  battle 
of  words  between  Aaron  and  Sachel  over 
a  transaction  in  wool  and  the  marriage 
of  their  children.  But  Sachel  himself, 
with  his  crooked  business  principles, 
his  uprightness  in  the  synagogue,  and 
the  blindness,  moral  and  racial  as  well 
as  physical,  of  his  age,  is  a  memorable 
tragic  figure,  a  worthy  companion  of 
Shylock  himself.  In  "Ora  et  Labora," 
the  prime  interest  lies  in  the  moral  ef- 
fects of  continuous  hardship  upon  the 
peasants  as  a  class;  but  in  the  variation 


of  these  effects  Heijermans  brings  out 
sharp  distinctions  of  character.  Hiddes 
has  become  patient  and  stupid;  Jeltje, 
his  wife,  a  spiritless  echo  of  her  husband, 
though  she  doubtless,  like  their  daughter 
Systke,  was  once  aflame  with  passionate 
rebellion.  Tjerk  has  learned  a  low  cun- 
ning. Watze  has  times  of  sullen  ac- 
quiescence, of  dangerous  outbreak,  of 
maudlin  despair,  Maaike,  his  wife,  is  a 
hopeless  shrew.  Of  their  two  children, 
the  son,  Eelke,  has  turned  against  re- 
ligion, and  Froukje,  the  daughter,  is 
half-witted,  entirely  lacking  in  moral 
sense.  Sytze,  the  neighbor,  is  a  whining 
parasite,  whose  patient  linle  daughter, 
Akke,  mothers  his  many  children. 
Douwe  who  has  attained  to  a  half  bitter, 
half  scornful  philosophy  of  endurance, 
is  the  only  cheerful  being  in  the  play. 
But  to  me  the  most  haunting  and  unfor- 
gettable figure  that  Heijermans  has 
drawn  is  that  of  the  grand-mother 
Sjoukje,  whose  life  has  reduced  itself  to 
the  mere  longing  for  animal  warmth. 
In  the  first  of  the  play,  indeed,  she  has 
still  a  little  memory,  considerable  super- 
stition, and  a  strong  sense  that  she  is 
only  a  burden  to  the  family;  but  later, 
she  craves  nothing  but  more  fire  and 
then  again  drink,  to  quench  her  feverish 
thirst;  and  at  the  last,  she  bids  them 
draw  the  curtains  to,  and  in  the  midst 
of  their  love-making  and  quarreling, 
dies,  unheeded  of  any  and  scarcely- 
mourned.  Among  poor  folk  she  had 
long  outlived  her  time. 

In  "Op  Hoop  van  2^gen,"  we  have  to 
do  with  Scheveningen  fisher-folk.  The 
characters  group  themselves  naturally 
into  the  family  of  Widow  Kniertje,  of 
Clemens  Bos,  the  dishonest  ship-owner, 
and  neighbors  who  serve  as  background 
and  chorus.  The  chief  interest  of  the 
play  lies  in  Kniertje,  her  sons  Geert  and 
Barend,  Jo  her  niece,  and  Cobus,  her 
brother.  Reckless  Geert,  burning  with 
indignation  at  his  unjust  (as  it  seemed 
to  him)  dismissal  from  the  navy,  signs 
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to  go  with  the  **  floating  coflin,"  "Hoop 
van  Zegen/'  without  question  or  qualm; 
but  Barend  has  grown  up  with  horror 
of  the  sea  in  his  marrow,  and  after  being 
bullied  and  ridiculed  into  joining  the 
crew,  is  overcome  by  his  fear  and  has  to 
be  dragged  away  by  the  police.  With 
these  are  bound  up  the  lives  of  Jo  and 
Kniertje;  splendid,  passionate,  laugh- 
ing Jo  and  Kniertje,  who,  scolding  fish- 
wife- as  she  is,  has  lived  familiarly  with 
sorrow  and  in  the  end  comes  out  into 
the  quietude  beyond.  When  the  news 
of  the  wreck  is  brought,  it  is  old  Cobus, 
drivelling,  foul-mouthed,  back-biting 
Cobus,  who  becomes  the  sole  comfort 
and  mainstay  of  the  two  forlorn  women. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  structure 
Heijermans'  plays  are  least  successful. 
It  is  true  that  he  is  strict  in  preserving 
formally  the  unities  of  time,  place  and 
action;  but  he  is  often  more  interested 
in  presenting  the  different  aspects  of  a 
theme  than  in  developing  it  to  its  logi- 
cal conclusion.  *'Ora  et  Labora"  sufl^ers 
from  the  fact  that  the  apparently  for- 
tuitous accumulation  of  misfortunes  do 
not  reach  the  point  that  demands  Eelke 
as  hero  and  victim  until  half  the  play  is 
done;  hence,  our  interest  is  gradually 
transferred  from  Watze  as  the  chief  suf- 
ferer to  Eelke  as  the  sacrifice.  Again, 
*'Op  Hoop  van  Zegen"  is  marred  by 
the  absence  of  Geert  and  Barend  from 
the  stage  during  the  last  two  acts.  In- 
deed, the  second  part  of  the  play  de- 
pends almost  entirely  upon  the  woman. 
"Ghetto"  alone  is  satisfactory  in  struc- 
ture: in  the  beginning,  the  break  be- 
tween Sachel  and  his  son  is  inevitable, 
at  the  end,  it  is  irreparable,  and  every 
scene  of  the  play  moves  relentlessly  to 
this  conclusion.  A  similar  sort  of  con- 
structive power  is  seen  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  evidence  that  leads  to  spiritual 
conviction  in  "In  'de  Jonge  Jan.'  *' 

But  it  is  in  his  management  of  indi- 
vidual scenes  that  Heijermans  is  great. 
In  **Ora  et  Labora,"  for  example,the  cur- 


tain rises  upon  two  women  struggling  in 
vain  to  drag  a  heavy  turf-boat  through 
fast-freezing  water,  until  the  mother,  old 
and  weak,  drops,  gasping  that  she  can 
do  no  more;  it  descends  upon  the  same 
grey  heath,  and  the  same  women  be- 
ginning their  hopeless  task  again  as 
soon  as  the  thaw  sets  in,  but  this  time 
it  is  the  broken-hearted  daughter  who 
falls  moaning,  "I  can't — I  can't,"  only 
to  be  dragged  up  to  her  unending  labor. 
The  central  point  of  the  play  lies  in  the 
talk  of  the  peasants  as  they  sit  huddled 
over  the  fire,  frost-bound,  and  wonder 
at  the  meaning  of  winter  and  poverty, 
at  the  use  of  work  and  prayer.  Eelke, 
in  bitterness  of  heart,  denounces  the  re- 
ligion that  glorifies  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  when,  as  he  says,  there  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  poor  folk 
whose  lives  are  one  long  martyrdom. 
Then  presently  some  one  calls  for  a 
song  to  turn  their  sorrowful  thoughts, 
and  the  half-witted  girl  begins  a  hymn 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  in  which  most 
of  the  others  from  sheer  force  of  habit 
join.  Suddenly  they  are  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  Watze,  who  in  his  de- 
spair has  got  drunk  with  some  of  the 
last  money  that  lies  between  the  family 
and  starvation.  Equally  poignant  are 
the  terrible  quarrels  that  follow,  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  and  between 
the  lovers,  all  the  while  that  the  grand- 
mother is  dying,  forgotten  behind  her 
curtains.  Perhaps  most  terrible  of  all 
is  the  scene  in  which  Eelke,  driven  to  en- 
list by  the  need  of  his  parents  and  cast 
off  by  his  sweetheart  for  so  doing,  re- 
turns with  his  bounty-money  given  to 
all  who  sign  for  service  in  the  Indies  for 
seven  years.  Three-fourths,  says  Eelke, 
shall  go  to  his  own  parents,  and  one- 
fourth  to  the  destitute  parents  of  his  lost 
sweetheart.  His  father,  after  greedily 
counting  over  the  gains,  pleads  with  him 
not  to  give  so  much  outside  the  family, 
and  by  degrees  tries  to  bring  him  to  the 
point  of  giving  away  almost  nothing. 
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His  mother's  first  words  are  of  sharp  re- 
gret that  he  was  not  chosen  for  a  more 
dangerous  service  with  an  extra  hun- 
dred gulden  bounty,  followed  by  a  bit- 
ter denunciation  of  his  ingratitude  in 
daring  even  to  think  of  giving  any  of  the 
money  to  another  than  themselves. 
Then  Sytzke  comes  in,  and  broken- 
hearted at  his  seeming  desertion  of  her, 
refuses  to  let  her  parents  touch  the 
money,  so  leaves  him  desolate  with  his 
parents  gloating  over  their  gains  pur- 
chased by  his  sacrifice. 

"Op  Hoop  van  Zegen"  contains  many 
scenes  that  are  unforgettable,  but  per- 
haps the  finest,  which  is  also  the  cli- 
max of  the  play,  is  the  night-watch  of 
the  fisherwoman  during  the  storm  in 
which  their  loved  ones  perish.  Kniertje, 
worn  out  by  anxiety  for  her  two  sons,  is 
lying  on  her  bed,  and  Jo,  her  niece,  the 
laughing  "Black-Eyes"  of  the  first  act, 
is  trying  to  find  in  the  prayer-book 
words  of  comfort  for  her,  when  by  twos 
and  threes  there  stagger  in  from  the 
storm  village  folk  who  find  it  unendur- 
able to  be  alone  on  this  night  of  horror. 
Clementine,  the  daughter  of  the  dis- 
honest ship-owner,  troubled  by  her 
knowledge  that  the  ship  is  unseaworthy, 
brings  soup  and  eggs  for  the  old  woman. 
Cobus  struggles  in  to  tell  how  he  and 
drunken  Simon  are  going  through  the 
storm  in  a  hand-car  to  fetch  a  doctor 
for  his  old  work-house  crony  Daantje 
who  lies  critically  ill.  And  as  he  waits 
for  his  companion  he  begins  to  talk  of 
the  sea,  but  they  quickly  hush  him,  fear- 
ing the  very  fears  that  such  words  may 
rouse.  Then  comes  Simon  with  his 
daughter  Marietje  who  cries  out  her 
anxieties  and  will  have  no  comfort. 
After  the  men  have  gone  forth  on  their 
errand,  she  begins  to  tell  how  she  had 
heard  a  knocking  on  her  pane  and  had 
looked  up  to  see  her  lover's  face  staring 
in,  deadly  pale,  and  at  this  point  there 
comes  a  rapping  on  the  door  that  fills 
the  women  with  consternation.     But  it 


is  only  the  widows,  Saart  and  Truus, 
who  cannot  endure  to  sit  alone  home 
and  hearken  to  the  wind.  As  the  women 
gather  about  the  lamp  with  their  knit- 
ting and  mending,  one  after  another 
brings  out  her  old  tales  of  the  sea.  At 
first,  there  is  a  brave  show  of  ease  and 
cheerfulness;  but  the  strain  grows  more 
intense  until  after  Kniertje's  story  of 
the  death  of  her  husband  and  two  eldest 
sons,  the  heart-breaking  anxiety  can  be 
no  longer  controlled. 

Kntertje.  Truus  is  right :  the  fish  are  bought 
dear.     Are  you  crying,  juffrou-iv  ? 

Clementine  (sobbing).  God — that  no  ships 
go  down  to-night  .   .   . 

Kniertje.  We  are  all  in  God's  hand — ard 
God  is  great  and  good  .   .   . 

Jo  (starting  up  ivildly).  Ships  go  down ! 
Ships  go  down  !  The  one  bleats,  the  other 
howls.  I  wish  I  had  sat  alone  this  night  (beat- 
ing  her  head  ivith  her  fists).  You  make  one 
mad,  mad,  mad  !  •   .   . 

Clementine  (shocked).     Jo — what  aib  you  ? 

Jo  (passionately).  .  .  .  This  woman^s  man 
and  that  one's  little  brother  .  .  .  and  my  poor 
uncle  .  .  .  these  accursed  stories  ...  in- 
stead of  giving  you  comfort !  .  .  .  Ask  me 
now  too  !  (shrieking).  My  lather  was  drowned, 
drowned,  drowned,  drowned  !  And  there  are 
more  drowned,  drowned !  .  .  .  And  .  .  . 
you  are  unhappy  wretches  .  .  .  you  are  .  .  . 
(Shuts  the  door  heavily  after  her). 

At  this  the  other  women  take  leave, 
hushed  by  her  vehemence.  She  comes 
back  and  tells  her  aunt  of  the  tumult  of 
the  sea.  Kniertje  tries  to  make  her  go 
to  bed,  but  she  crouches  over  the  fire  and 
will  not  move.  Then  Kniertje  loses 
patience  a  little: 

Kniertje,  Come  now — how  would  it  be  if 
you  were  married — ^if  you  were  a  mother  your- 
self .   .   . 

Jo  (passionately).  You  don't  know  what 
you're  saying — ^you  don't  know  what  you're 
saying,  tante  Knier  !  If  Geert  (stirs  the  fire^ 
sighing) — I  haven't  dared  to  tell  you  .  .  . 

Kniertje.  Have  you  and  Geert  .  .  .  (Jo 
sobs  heavily)  .  .  .  That  was  not  right  of  you 
— not  right  to  have  secrets — ^your  sweetheart — 
your  man,  is  my  son.  (A  silence — the  <u!inJ 
bioivs  in  gusts.)  Don't  stare  that  way  into  the 
fire — don't  cry  any  more.  I  shan't  say  any 
hard  words — ^though  it  was  wrong — of  you  and 
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him.  Come,  sit  by  me  and  we  shall  together 
.    .  .   {fays  her  prayer-book  on  the  table). 

Jo  {despairingly).     I  will  not  pray  .   .   . 

Kniertje,     Not  pray  ? 

Jo  {hurriedly).     If  anything  happens  .   .    . 

Kniertje  {'violently).  Nothing  shall  hap- 
pen ! 

Jo  {madly),  ...  If  anything  .  .  .  any- 
thing .  .  .  anything  .  then  I  will  never 
pray  ag^ain,  never  again  .  .  .  there  is  no  God, 
and  no  Mother  Mary  .  .  .  then  nothing  ex- 
ists, nothing.   .   .   . 

Kniertje  {anxiously).     Don't  talk  so  .    .  . 

Jo.  What's  to  do  with  a  child  and  no  hus- 
band P  .   .   . 

Kniertje.     Dare  you  say  that  ! 

Jo  {beating  her  head  against  the  table). 
Xhe  wind  makes  me  mad,  tante !  .   .   . 

Kniertje  {opens  her  prayer-booky  touches  Jo 
on  the  arm,  Jo  looks  up^  sobbing  passionately, 
sees  the  prayer-book,  shakes  her  head  fiercely 
and  again  drops  it  ivith  a  moan  on  the  table. 
Kniertje* s  'voice  trembles  <with  anxiety),  O 
merciful  God,  I  hope  with  a  faith  unshaken. 
.  .  .  {The ivind  hoivls  in 'ivild  gusts  o*ver  the 
house, ) 

Scarcely  less  powerful  in  the  sense  of 
reality  that  it  conveys  is  the  series  of 
scenes  at  the  end  of  the  play  in  which 
certain  news  of  the  shipwreck  is  told. 
The  ironic  contrast  between  the  dis- 
honest ship-owner,  brow-beating  his 
book-keeper,  squabbling  with  his  wife 
over  local  charities,  settling  questions  of 
insurance,  and  the  fisher-folk  whom  his 
greed  has  helped  to  rob  of  their  men  is 
almost  unbearable.  From  the  entrance 
of  Cobus,  with  his  trembling,  "There  is 
news!  There  is  news!"  to  the  end,  the 
conduct  of  the  play  is  masterly.  The 
wild  grief  of  Truus  for  her  little  son, 
Marietje's  hysterical  laughter  and  pray- 
ers that  she  may  die,  the  imprecations 
of  Simon,  all  but  lead  to  the  tragic  de- 
nunciations and  hopeless  grief  of  Jo. 
Last  of  all  comes  Kniertje  alone,  dumb 
with  a  sorrow  that  can  find  no  words. 
In  the  only  utterance  that  she  can  bring 
out,  she  says  (first  of  Barend) ; 


He  would  not  go  !  He  would  not  go — and 
with  my  own  hands  I — I  loosed  his  hands  from 
my  door-post.  .  .  .  Before  he  went  I  gave 
him  his  father^  s  ear-rings  to  wear  .  .  .  as  .  .  . 
a  lamb  for  the  sacrifice  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  {then 
of  Geert)  .  ,  ,  my  oldest  boy  ...  I  didnU 
say  good-bye  to  him  .  .  .  If  ye' re  too  late 
.  .  .  says  he  .  .  .  1*11  never  look  at  you 
again  .  .  .  never, again.  .  i  ,  Twelve  years 
ago — with  the  Clementine — I  sat  here  like 
this.    .    .   . 


The  only  ray  of  hope  that  lightens  her 
overwhelming  sorrow  comes  from  the 
unborn  child  of  Geert  and  Jo. 

In  attempting  to  sum  up  the  methods 
and  merits  of  Heijermans,  I  would  say 
that  his  intense  earnestness  in  his  work 
is  at  once  his  blessing  and  his  bane.  It 
leads  him  to  that  most  scrupulous  ad- 
justment of  word  to  substance  that 
makes  his  portrayal  of  human  passions 
at  once  so  simple  and  so  real.  It  brings 
him  to  choose  the  darker  phases  of  life, 
the  sufferings  of  men  rather  than  their 
joys.  It  inspires  his  method  of  ironic 
contrast,  his  biting  satire  and  keeps  him 
from  indulging  freely  the  gift  of  humor 
which  he  certainly  possesses.  But  in  the 
end  this  attitude  of  mind  will,  I  be- 
lieve, bring  to  the  greatness  of  work 
that  is,  in  the  best  sense  disinter- 
ested and  impersonal,  the  man  whose 
writing  is  the  exponent  of  his  life- 
experience. 

*'Op  Hoop  van  2^gen"  has  been 
twice  presented  in  London,  once  by  the 
Stage  Society  in  1903,  and  by  Miss  Ellen 
Terry  in  1904.  A  free  adaptation  of 
"Ghetto,"  which  gives  an  utterly  false 
impression  of  the  original,  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Heinemann  in  1899. 
Otherwise,  Heijermans'  work,  though 
familiar  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  his 
own  country,  seems  to  be  almost  un- 
known in  England. 


A  TRANS-ATLANTIC   PORTRAIT  OF   THE 

AMERICAN 

By  H.  Addington  Bruce 


AN  interesting  and  significant  fea- 
ture of  the  literary  output  of  to- 
day is  the  rapid  augmentation  of  what 
has  been  rather  loosely  called  '"the  lit- 
erature of  international  appreciation." 
Its  importance  lies  in  the  testimony  it 
bears  to  an  increasing  recognition  of  the 
intrinsic  solidarity  of  the  civilized  world 
— that  howsoever  a  nation  may  diiFer 
from  its  fellows  in  circumstance,  in  pro- 
cesses of  thought  and  in  principles  of 
action  it  is,  after  all,  one  with  them,  its 
destiny  interlinked,  with  the  destinies  of 
all ;  very  lightly  linked,  it  may  be,  but 
still  linked.  Just  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  ''the  literature  of  international  ap- 
preciation "  cannot,  however,  be  readily 
defined,  since  it  would  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear to  embrace  not  only  works  of  a 
general,  but  works  of  a  special  character 
— studies,  for  example,  of  the  religious, 
political,  educational,  economic  or  psy- 
chological phases  of  any  "international" 
subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  at  once 
thus  all-inclusive  and  yet  highly  ex- 
clusive. The  essential  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  work  that  would  success- 
fully lay  claim  to  admission  into  this 
category  is  its  author's  possession  of  the 
spirit  of  world-citizenship — ^which  by  no 
means  implies  that  the  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism must  be  in  absentia.  To  recognize 
the  absurdity  of  jingoism;  to  perceive 
the  error  of  condescension;  to  admit  the 
merits  of  alien  institutions;  to  discern 
the  often-determining  factors  of  ex- 
vironment  and  heredity;  such  are  norms 
of  the  spirit  of  world-citizenship.  Im- 
bued thus,  even  an  otherwise  inconse- 
quential book  of  travel  may  justly  be 
accounted  a  useful  addition  to  ''the  lit- 
erature of  international  appreciation;" 
breathing  racial  bias,  the  pretentious 
volume     from   the    pen    of   the    most 


learned  publicist  must  be  excluded. 
The  past  twelve  months  have  been 
singularly  productive  of  international 
studies.  Numerically,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, studies  of  Russia  and  Japan  have 
outstripped  those  of  other  countries. 
But  of  recent  works  of  this  type  the 
palm  may  fairly  be  awarded  to  two  vol- 
umes dealing  with  the  United  States, 
the  one,  published  early  in  the  year,  by 
an  Englishman;  the  other,  appearing  a 
few  weeks  ago,  by  a  Frenchman — 
Archibald  R.  Colquhoun's  "Greater 
America,"  and  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulicu's 
"Les  Etats-Unis  au  XXe  Siede."  Both 
books  have  come  into  being  chiefly  as  a 
result  of  the  adoption  by  the  United 
States  of  a  policy  of  expansion,  but  each 
approaches  the  subject  from  a  different 
point  of  view,  and  may  well  be  studied 
as  complementary  to  the  other.  Mr. 
Colquhoun  states  and  examines  the  prob- 
lems and  policies  which  he  finds  forced 
upon  the  country  as  a  result  of  the  war 
with  Spain  and  events  subsequent  there- 
to, supplementing  his  observations  with 
friendly  advice  and  criticism;  M.  Lcroy- 
Beaulieu,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to  ac- 
count for  the  American  attainment  of  a 
"unique  position,  which  all  may  envy 
but  which  none  can  reach,"  and  to  prog- 
nosticate the  future  of  the  countiy, 
touching  only  incidentally,  however,  the 
problems  that  occupy  a  major  portion  of 
the  Englishman's  treatise.  The  Leix>y- 
Beaulieu  work,  in  fact,  is  an  exhaustive 
exploration  of  our  resources,  and,  while 
intended  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
author's  fellow  countrymen,  contains 
much  of  the  highest  interest  to  American 
readers.  Unfortunately,  it  has  not  yet 
been  translated,  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  an  Anglicized  version 
will    soon  be  forthcoming. 
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True  to  the  traditions  and  instinctive 
procedure  of  French  scholars  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  bases  his  conclusions  largely 
on  axiomatic  formulas,  tempered,  how- 
ever, by  an  un-Gallican  respect  for  facts 
and  figures.  Thus,  we  find  his  primal 
formula  to  be  **  America  is  the  land  of 
the  strenuous  life."  Energy  is  the  chief 
national  characteristic,  energy  com- 
bined with  virility  and  boldness.  From 
this  is  derived  both  terror  and  consola- 
tion for  "our  old  Europe,"  with  terror 
heavily  preponderating.  Avoiding  rash 
generalizations,  it  is  nevertheless  sub- 
mitted, with  a  wealth  of  statistics  to  sup- 
port the  contention,  that  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  race  for  political  and  com- 
mercial supremacy  the  United  States  is 
better  equipped  than  any  of  her  rivals, 
and  that  before  the  century  is  far  ad- 
vanced, she  will  have  succeeded  to  Eng- 
land's old-time  role.  "This  is  her  inev- 
itable destiny,  partly  by  reason  of  the 
magnificent  gifts  bestowed  on  her  by 
nature,  but  partly  from  moral  causes." 
No  home-bred  observer  could  be  more 
enthusiastic  than  is  this  foreign  critic. 
**The  human  type  is  of  a  higher  stand- 
ard in  America  than  elsewhere." 

To  these  two  factors — the  richness  of 
the  country's  natural  resources  and  the 
calibre  of  its  people — M.  Leroy-Beau- 
lieu  attributes  the  amazing  progress 
which  is  summed  up  in  the  statement 
that  the  United  States,  long  the  premier 
agricultural  country  of  the  world,  has 
during  the  past  few  years  become  also 
-the  teading  industrial  country.  It  is  in 
this  latter  capacity  that  he  expects  to  see 
the  Republic  more  and  more  sharply 
joining  issue  with  Europe.  Agricul- 
turally, he  asserts,  the  United  States 
must  finaHy  yit\d  to  "newer  countries, 
such  as  Canada  and  Argentina."  Head- 
ship in  the  past  has  been  chiefly  main- 
tained by  superior  skill  in  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery and  the  greater  number  of  do- 
mestic animals  at  command,  but  it  is 
now  threatened  owing  to  an  absence  of 


scientific  methods  for  the  rejuvenation 
of  the  soil,  which  is  rapidly  becoming 
impoverished  in  tfarr^st  as  well  as  in 
the  east — in  proof  of  which  latter-day 
emigration  from  this  country  to  the 
Canadian  northwest  is  cited.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  writer  hastens  to  add,  "the 
American  rural  democracy  ...  is  so 
energetic  and  progressive,  and  so  thor- 
oughly understands  how  to  summon  to 
its  aid  the  resources  of  the  scientific  and 
commercial  spirit,  that  it  will  be  able  to 
continue  developing  its  productiveness; 
but  it  is  noticeable  that  for  some  years 
past,  in  the  case  of  live-stock  raising  as 
in  that  of  'industrial  cultures,'  in  the 
case  of  cereals  as  in  that  of  cotton,  this 
development  has  not  been  more  rapid 
than  the  increase  in  the  population, 
while  the  excess  products  available  for 
exportation  have  not  increased.  Every- 
thing leads  us  to  believe  that  this  con- 
dition will  prevail  in  the  future." 

On  the  other  hand,  "we  shall  witness 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century  a  movement  in  the  industrial 
similar  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the 
agricultural  sphere  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth.  Goods  'made 
in  America'  will  compete  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Old  World  not  only  in  new 
countries  but  in  Europe  itself."  M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu  does  not  disguise  his  be- 
lief that  the  expansion  policy  of  recent 
years  may  in  no  small  part  be  attributed 
to  a  lively  apprehension  that  when  the 
"economic  invasion"  begins  in  earnest 
Europe  will  promptly  close  her  doors. 
"The  colonial  acquisitions  of  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  attention  their  government 
bestows  on  affairs  in  the  Far  East  are 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  them- 
selves of  free  and  privileged  markets." 
Thus,  he  continues,  "economic  com- 
petition with  the  Old  World  has  given 
birth  to  political  rivalry.  For  the  one,  as 
for  the  other,  the  United  States  is  for- 
midably armed.  At  will  she  can  have 
one  of  the  strongest  navies  in  the  world. 
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and  doubtless  she  will  desire  such  a  navy 
so  soon  as  the  Panama  Canal  shall  have 
been  completed.  So  far  as  land  forces 
are  concerned,  it  need  only  be  said  that, 
invulnerable  at  home,  she  can,  without 
keeping  up  a  large  standing  army,  easily 
raise  troops  for  service  in  the  Far  East 
or  elsewhere — expeditionary  corps  at 
least  as  strong  as  the  corps  of  any  other 
Power." 

Exploring  assiduously  every  branch 
of  American  industry  M.  Leroy-Beau- 
lieu  decides  that  it  owes  its  "incontest- 
ably  superior  characteristics"  to  several 
causes, -to  **the  ingenuity  and  the  bold 
yet  practical  spirit  of  the  manufacturers, 
who  are  always  upon  the  watch  for  im- 
provements yet  guard  against  thought- 
lessly adopting  inadvisable  innovations; 
to  the  boldness  and  enterprise  of  the 
capitalists;  to  the  energy  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  workmen  who,  realizing 
that  they  will  regain  under  another  form 
what  they  seem  to  lose  by  the  reduction 
of  hand-labor,  and  understanding  the 
usefulness  of  machinery,  hardly  ever 
oppose  its  introduction;  and,  moreover, 
thanks  to  the  environment  by  which 
they  have  become  accustomed  to  inno- 
-vations  of  every  sort,  face  without  fear 
the  prospect  of  a  change  of  residence  or 
calling.  .  .  .  Finally,  the  enormous  ex- 
tent of  the  country,  and  its  immense  and 
ever-increasing  power  of  consumption, 
make  for  production  on  a  large  scale." 
Elsewhere,  following  the  report  of  the 
last  census,  from  which  he  draws  the 
great  majority  of  his  statistics,  he  enum- 
erates these  basic  causes  of  American 
progress:  the  immense  agricultural  and 
mineral  resources;  the  high  develop- 
ment of  methods  of  transportation ;  the 
freedom  of  interstate  commerce,  and 
emancipation  from  ultra-conservative 
ideas  inherited  from  the  past.  The  pro- 
tective tariff  and  the  trusts  are  held  to 
be  mere  "transient  and  secondary  phe- 
nomena," and  in  no  wise  to  be  consid- 
ered as  fundamental  elements  of  Ameri- 


can industrial  supremacy.  "On  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Americans  themselves, 
it  is  free  trade  between  the  various  states 
rather  than  protection  against  the  world 
without,  that  is  the  cause  of  the  progress 
of  their  industries.  .  .  As  for  the  trusts, 
far  from  being  organically  essential,  the 
majority  are,  in  our  opinion ,  passing  ex- 
crescences on  the  progress  of  American 
industry.  While  Europe  is  shuddering 
at  the  thought  of  them,  they  are  already, 
in  the  land  of  their  birth,  giving  proof 
of  their  fragility.  .  .  .  Even  now,  busi- 
ness having  begun  to  slacken  since  the 
middle  of  1903,  the  trusts  are  staggering 
and  falling  on  every  side.  .  .  .  We  may 
count  on  seeing  the  greater  number  of 
them  tumble  one  upon  the  other,  like  a 
house  of  cards.  Nevertheless,  the  solid 
foundations  of  the  industries  of  the 
country  will  without  doubt  be  un- 
harmed." 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  does  not  dismiss 
the  race  problem  so  airily.  He  paints 
this,  indeed,  as  "one  of  the  dark  spots 
on  the  future  of  the  United  States" 
Devodng  an  entire  chapter  to  its  consid- 
eration he  reaches  the  depressing  con- 
viction that  "there  is  no  absolute  solu- 
tion for  this  problem;  assuredly  it  will 
yet  cause  much  trouble;  its  existence 
bars  immigration  into  one  of  the  richest 
sections  of  the  country  and  fetters  pro- 
gress." What  makes  the  problem  the 
more  grave  is  the  fact  that  "the  negroes 
have  a  higher  birth-rate  than  that  of  the 
whites,  and  although  their  ignorance 
and  unsanitary  methods  cost  them  a 
higher  death-rate,  they  will  doubtless 
increase  more  rapidly  than  the  whites, 
whose  birth-rate  would  lessen  were  it  not 
for  immigration.  As  this  is  certain  to  di- 
minish in  time,  relatively  and  absolute- 
ly, one  may  feel  warranted  in  declaring 
that  the  proportion  of  negroes  to  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States 
will  not  fall  below  the  ratio  of  eleven  or 
twelve  to  the  hundred.  And  what  is  per- 
haps more  dangerous,  in  one  sense,  is 
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the  fact  that  this  black  population  is  can- 
toned in  a  relatively  restricted  portion  of 
territory — that  it  tends  to  mass  itself 
more  and  more  in  a  *  black  belt/  where, 
almost  isolated  from  the  whites,  instead 
of  being  civilized  by  contact  with  them 
it  rather  relapses  into  barbarism/' 

This  is  one  of  the  few  pessimistic  pas- 
sages of  the  work.  A  far  different  tone 
is  adopted  in  discussing  the  immigration 
question,  which  is  raised  in  connection 
with  the  author's  analysis  of  American 
racial  characteristics.  '*From  the  days 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  the  May- 
flower, who  exiled  themselves  from  their 
mother  country  in  order  to  establish 
upon  the  rough  soil  of  Massachusetts 
a  society  in  accord  with  the  teachings 
their  faith  found  in  the  Bible — from  that 
time  until  the  present,  with  its  twenty 
million  immigrants  who  have  come  to 
the  United  States  during  the  past  seven- 
ty-five years,  the  Americans  are  the 
product  of  a  selection,  and  of  a  double 
selection.  Only  the  boldest,  the  most 
enterprising  of  men  have  the  courage  to 
cross  the  sea  in  order  to  build  life  anew 
in  an  unknown  and  distant  country. 
Then,  having  arrived,  only  the  most 
energetic,  the  wisest,  the  most  resource- 
ful, succeed  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
a  struggle  which  is  always  most  stern 
and  merciless  in  new  countries."  Ad- 
mitting that  latter-day  immigration  is  by 
no  means  up  to  past  standards  it  is 
nevertheless  contended  that  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  unnecessarily 
concerned  at  the  advent  of  the  home- 
seekers  from  the  south  and  southeast  of 
Europe,  those  "backward  people,  half- 
civilized  and  much  more  difficult  to  as- 
similate than  the  Germans  and  Scand- 
inavians who,  with  English  and  Irish, 
hady  until  about  1890,  composed  the 
great  majority  of  arrivals."  Quite  apart 
from  the  good  qualities  which  he  places 
to  the  credit  of  the  "backward  people," 
he  insists  that  the  conditions  prevailing 


here  are  such  as  to  proclude  the  possi- 
bility of  the  newcomers  exercising  any 
noticeable  influence  upon  American 
ideals  and  institutions.  There  is  too 
solid  a  substratum  of  native  stock,  forti- 
fied by  a  survival  of  the  "disciplined 
spirit  of  the  Puritans,"  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  indeed,  undertakes  to  show 
that  "the  majority  of  the  white  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States  are  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  were  to  be  found 
in  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  who  came  there 
from  the  British  Isles — ^which,"  he 
naively  adds,  "does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  they  are  Anglo-Saxons." 
Moreover,  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  actual  coloniza- 
tion of  the  country  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  done  by  the  native  Ameri- 
can, and  in  this  finds  an  added  menace 
to  the  Old  World.  Alluding  to  the  prob- 
lems of  colonial  administration  with 
which  the  United  States  is  confronted 
as  a  result  of  the  policy  of  expansion,  he 
declares  his  belief  that  "if  the  Ameri- 
cans are  certain  to  blunder  in  their 
government  of  peoples  of  a  different 
race,  they  are  practical  enough  to  learn 
by  their  blunders,  and  have  long  shown 
themselves  past  masters  in  the  art  of  de- 
veloping new  countries.  Those  of  their 
hardy  pioneers  who  fail  to  find  employ- 
ment for  their  energy  in  the  United 
States  itself,  where  colonization  is  far 
advanced,  will  seek  openings  abroad. 
The  development  of  tropical  countries 
by  American  enterprise  and  capital  thus 
threatens  Europe  with  new  and  alarm- 
ing phases  of  competition."  Look, 
where  he  may,  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  sees 
"America  triumphant." 

Manifestly  this  is  the  work  of  one  who 
will  not  permit  any  beclouding  of  his 
vision  by  racial  pride  or  prejudice;  who 
is  willing  to  accept  facts  at  their  face 
value;  who,  in  short,  possesses  to  a  high 
degree  the  spirit  of  world-citizenship. 


THE  RAMBLER 


THE  reverend  professor,  William 
Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc,  of 
Oxford,  England,  has  crossed  the  ocean 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  delivering  a  course 
of  eight  lectures  on  the  Morse  Foundation 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary.  His 
subject  is  "The  Criticism  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,"  a  general  theme  upon  which 
Dr.  Sanday  first  published  a  work  in 
1872,  dealing  with  the  authorship  and 
historical  character  of  the  narrative. 
The  lecturer's  position  is  conservative. 
He  finds  that  the  language  of  the  writer 
gives  the  impression  that  he  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  hfe  of  Jesus,  and  also  that 
he  was  one  who,  having  been  within  the 
circle  of  the  Twelve,  looked  back  at  his 
own  experiences  there.  In  introducing 
the  lecturer,  President  Hall  anticipated 
permanent  results  to  be  wrought  by  the 
considerations  presented. 


Professor  Sanday  was  at  one  time 
(1879-1881)  the  examining  chaplain  of 
Bishop  Lightfoot,  and  he  is  to-day  the 
most  eminent  successor  of  Lightfoot 
and  Westcott,  two  of  England's  most 
eminent  Biblical  scholars.  After  gradu- 
ating at  Oxford  he  became  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  and  later  held  several 
parishes.  For  twelve  years  he  has  been 
professor  of  Divinity  and  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  has  written 
a  number  of  works  on  Biblical  Criticism 
and  some  also  on  topics  which  appeal 
more  to  the  lay  reader.  Among  the  best 
known  are:  "The  Gospels  and  the 
Second  Century,"  "The  Oracles  of 
God,"  and  the  "Bampton  Lectures  on 
Inspiration."  He  also  contributed  the 
articleson  "God"and  "Jesus  Christ  "to 
"The  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  edited 
by  Dr.  Hastings. 


Dr.  Sanday  is  a  man  of  most  benig- 
nant countenance  and  bears  the  marks 
of  the  scholar  in  every  feature.  The 
course  of  lectures  which  is  still  in  pro- 
gress, has  held  the  attention  of  an  in- 
telligent audience  by  the  force  of  its 
scholarship. 


One  result  of  the  agitation  which 
raged  at  Stratford  on  Avon  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  destruction  of 
certain  old  cottages  to  make  way  for 
Mr.  Carnegie's  Free  Library  is  now  ap- 
parent by  the  removal  of  the  scaffolding 
from  that  building.  Upon  the  whole  the 
authors  of  the  agitation  and  the  town 
itself  are  to  be  congratulated.  Clever 
use  has  been  made  of  an  old  house  of 
the  Tudor  period  which  stood  on  the 
spot,  and  the  whole  scheme  is  a  dis- 


tinct addition  to  the  architectural  fea- 
tures of  Henley  Street.  The  discussion 
which  arose  at  the  time  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  other  old  buildings  adjoin- 
ing which  were  concealed  by  more  or 
less  modern  fronts  and  have  an  inter- 
esting history.  As  some  of  the  incidents 
of  the  agitation  were  very  remarkable 
it  seems  worth  while  to  recall  the  facts. 
In  1902,  Mr.  A.  D.  Flower,  the  Mayor 
of  Stratford,  wrote  to  Mr.  Carnegie, 
then  in  America,  begging  a  free  library 
for  the  town.  That  gentlemai\  with  his 
usual  benevolence  promised  the  gjfi, 
and  the  corporation  decided  to  find  a 
site  in  Henley  Street  near  Shakespeare's 
birthplace  and  upon  the  same  side  of  the 
street.  Herewas^a  small  plot  of  vacant  land 
adjoining  the  new  technical  school  (the 
narrow  gabled  building  shown  beyond 
the  library  in  the  photograph)  and  Mr. 
Flower  bought  this  piece,  which  had  a 


frontage  of  twenty-seven  feet.  Next  this 
plot,  proceeding  Cowards  the  birth- 
place was  an  old  china  shop,  known  as 
"Birch's  ";  next  to  that  were  two  mod- 
ern cottages,  next  to  them  again  came 
two  old  cottages  which  had  been  re- 
fronted  in  relatively  modern  times. 
These  bordered  on  the  garden  of  the 
birthplace  itself,  and  together  with  the 
two  modern  cottages  adjoining  were  ac- 
quired by  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  presented 
the  whole  four  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Birthplace.  Birch's  china  shop  was  al- 
ready the  property  of  the  corporation, 
and  there  was  thus  available  for  the 
purposes  of  the  library  a  whole  strip  of 
land  extending  from  the  Technical 
School  to  the  Birthplace. 

In  February  of  1903,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Birthplace,  Mr. 
Edgar  Flower,  the  father  of  the  Mayor, 


announced  that  that  body  had  long  since 
wished  to  pull  down  the  four  cottages, 
partly  on  account  of  danger  from  fire 
to  the  Birthplace,  but  also  because  they 
were  of  no  historical  or  archxological 
interest  whatever.  As  a  fact,  the  houses 
were  harmless  in  appearance,  and  many 
felt  it  would  be  a  pity  to  replace  them 
with  modern  buildings.  This  feeling 
found  a  spokeswoman  in  Miss  Corelli, 
who  protested  in  very  vigorous  language 
and  a  fierce  controversy  followed  which 
was  conducted  with  great  vehemence  in 
the  press.  A  local  correspondent  of  the 
Birmingham  Post  having  examined  the 
interiors  of  the  two  old  houses  found 
them  to  contain  "massive  antique  tim- 
bers, a  curious  old  arrangement  for  ven- 
tilating, tireless  bed  rooms,  and  an  an- 
tique fireplace  with  chimney  seats." 
He  also  declared  that  the  two  old  houses 
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had  at  one  time  been,  "of  some  import- 
ance, judging  by  their  size." 

Meanwhile  a  Mr.  Joseph  Hall,  a 
Birmingham  antiquary,  made  a  very 
interesting  discovery.  He  identified  the 
two  houses  next  the  Birthplace  garden 
as  once  belonging  to  Richard  Homeby, 
a  blacksmith,  who  in  1573  bought  from 
oneWedgewood,a  tailor,  the  ground  be- 
hind. This  Wedgewood  lived  at  a  house 
which  then  connected  the  Homeby  prop- 
erty with  the  Birthplace.  The  deed 
which  conveyed  the  piece  of  land  from 
Wedgewood  to  Homeby  was  witnessed 
by  John  Shakespear,  spelt  Shaxper. 
Here  then  was  material  with  which  to 
form  a  mental  picture  of  a  whole  row  of 
neighbors  in  Shakespeare's  time,  viz., 
John,  the  poet's  father,  at  his  butcher's 
shop,  then  Wedgewood  the  tailor,  then 
Horneby  the  smith.  Mr.  Hill  very  aptly 
quoted  the  lines  from  King  John. 

I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer  thus. 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  anvil  cool, 
With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor* s  news 
Who  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand 
Standing  in  slippers,  which  in  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet, 
Told  .   .   . 

It  seems  quite  probable  that  those 
well-known  lines  record  an  impression 
of  the  poet's  childhood  which  he  may 
have  received  at  his  father's  door.  In 
any  case  here  were  houses  certainly 
worthy  of  preservation,  and  which  were 
ill-described  by  Mr.  Edgar  Flower  (who 
is  since  dead),  as  "of  no  historical  or 
archaeological  interest  whatever."  The 
most  curious  part  of  the  story  remains 
to  be  told.  Horneby's  lot  was  sold  in 
1620  to  the  Nash  who  married  Shake- 
speare's granddaughter,  and  the  deeds 
about  all  these  little  properties  after  ly- 
ing at  a  solicitor's  in  Birmingham  until 
1864  were  then  handed  over  to  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Birthplace  of  which  Mr.  Ed- 
gar Flower  was  chairman  when  he  pro- 
posed to  destroy  the  old  Horneby  cot- 
tages. 


Birch's  china  shop  was  also  discov- 
ered to  be  of  great  interest,  and  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Colvin,  who  appeared  from  a  letter 
to  the  Times  of  May  13,  1903,  to  think 
poorly  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Horneby 
cottages  wrote,  ''it  is  of  real  antiquarian 
interest,  dating  by  documentary  evi- 
dence from  before  Skakespeare's  birth, 
and  containing  well  preserved  interior 
portions  of  its  ancient  timber  construc- 
don."  This  house  has  been  restored  and 
forms  part  of  the  Free  Library  Building 
the  modem  part  of  which  is  built  over 
the  piece  of  vacant  ground  already  men- 
tioned. The  modem  cottages  have  been 
pulled  down,  but  the  Homeby  cottages 
are  still  standing,  though  their  ultimate 
fate  is  still  uncertain. 

Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to 
Miss  Corelli's  methods  of  controversy, 
it  seems  bare  jusdce  to  acknowledge  the 
good  she  has  done  in  this  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  Stratford  on  Avon.  One 
remembers  that  it  was  mainly  by  her  op- 
position that  the  proposal  of  placing  a 
memorial  to  Helen  Faucit  in  the  chancel 
of  the  church  was  defeated.  It  is  an  open 
secret  too,  that  the  anonymous  lady  at 
whose  cost  the  old  house  at  the  comer 
of  Ely  Street  and  High  Street  was 
stripped  of  its  coat  of  plaster  was  Miss 
Corelli.  The  photograph  shows  that 
this  building  is  a  fine  specimen  of  its 
class,  and  an  addition  to  the  attracdon 
of  the  town.  It  may  be  hoped  that  Miss 
Corelli's  example  may  fire  other  bene- 
factors to  similar  good  deeds.  There  are 
certainly  many  similiar  architectural 
treasures  in  Stratford  awaidng  discov- 
ery and  restoration,  which  would  prove 
assets  of  value  to  a  community  which 
exists  upon  its  attractiveness  to  visitors. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  remarked 
that  Miss  Corelli  is  not  quite  guildess 
herself  in  the  matter  of  veneradon  for 
relics  of  the  past.  The  unoffending 
Queen  Anne  house  she  lives  in  is  cer- 
tainly not  improved  by  the  alteradons 
carried  out  since  it  came  into  her  pos- 
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cession,  by  the  incongruous  bay  window,  Thestudiesin  child  photography  here 

by  the  carved  wooden  flower  boxes  and  a-  shown  were  made  by  Miss  Alice  Bough- 
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been  exerted  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  compositions,  which  show  little  of  the 

she  has  chosen  as  a  place  of  residence.  quality  recognizable  as  "photographic," 
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Some  New  Yorkers  were  privileged 
during  the  month  of  October  to  hear 
several  celebrated  European  scholars 
who  were  on  their  way  homeward  from 
St.  Louis.  Three  at  least  spoke  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  For  two,  Pro- 
fessor Otto  Pfleiderer  of  Berlin,  emi- 
nent as  a  writer  upon  the  philosophy  of 
religion,  and  Professor  Karl  Budde  of 
Marburg,  well-known  as  a  Biblical 
scholar  and  as  a  lecturer  at  several 
places  in  America,  a  joint  reception  was 
given,  and  both  made  brief  addresses 
in  very  good  English  and  in  most  de- 
lightful spirit.  The  third  was  Dr.  Adolf 
Hamack  of  Berlin.  He  made  a  more 
formal  address,  delivered  in  his  native 
tongue,  and  as  usual,  without  notes. 
His  subject  was  "The  Historical  Jesus 
and  Christologie."  The  Adams  Chapel, 
in  which  he  spoke,  was  full  to  the  doors 
and  the  eminent  scholar  was  heard  with 
closest  attention  throughout.  His  clear 
and  forceful  language  was  a  delight  to 
hear,  and  his  thought  was  equally  lucid 
and  cogent.  There  is  a  hope  that  pro- 
fessor Harnack,  having  once  visited  our 
shores,  may  be  induced  to  return  again 
in  the  near  future  to  lecture  upon  some 
theological  foundation.  He  is  too  well- 
known  in  the  field  of  church  history  and 
the  development  of  doctrine  to  need 
formal  introduction  to  theological  read- 
ers. This  invitation  to  speak  was  the 
only  one  which  Dr.  Harnack  accepted, 
though  he  received  at  least  sixty. 


In  "Imaginary  Obligations"  (Dodd, 
Mead&  Co.),  Professor  Frank  Moore 
Colby  has  written  with  a  light  hand  on  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects.  Here  is  an  ex- 
cellent sample  of  style,  substance  and 
point  of  view : — 

"Pride  of  reading  is  a  terrible  thing. 
There  are  certain  literary  sets  in  which 
the  book  is  an  instrument  of  tyranny.  If 
you  have  not  read  it  you  are  made  to  feel 


unspeakably  abject,  for  the  book  you 
have  not  read  is  always  the  one  book  in 
the  world  that  you  should  have  read.  It 
is  the  sole  test  of  literary  insight,  good 
taste  and  mental  worth.  To  confess  that 
you  have  not  read  it  is  to  expose  yourself 
as  an  illiterate  person.  It  is  like  ad- 
mitting that  you  have  never  eaten  with 
a  fork.  Now,  when  this  social  pres- 
sure is  brought  to  bear  upon  a  man, 
what  happens  ?  That  depends  cm  his 
moral  character.  If  there  is  a  flaw 
in  it  anywhere,  it  breaks  down.  Weak, 
sensitive  persons  will  invariably  stam- 
mer out  a  lie.  The  temptation  to  es- 
cape the  ignominy  is  irresistible.  The 
have-reads  are  hard,  insolent  and  cruellr 
triumphant.  The  haven 't-reads  feel  that 
they  must  either  tell  lies  or  slink  away. 
Then  there  are  all  sorts  of  miserable 
compromises.  Without  actually  saying 
that  he  has  read  one  of  the  obligatory 
books,  a  weak  character  will  act  as  if  he 
had.  He  ventures  a  few  of  those  vague, 
universal  comments  which  he  knows  arc 
bound  to  be  true  of  anything,  anywhere. 
But  it  is  a  wretched  piece  of  business, 
and  most  harrowing  to  the  nerves.  The 
awful  fidgetiness  of  a  poor  baited  unread 
man,  when  he  thinks  he  is  being  cor- 
nered, is  pitiful  to  see.  Next  comes  the 
stage  of  involuntary  deceit.  By  talking 
about  books  as  if  he  had  read  them  he 
comes  to  think  he  has.  He  uses  third- 
hand  quotations  as  if  they  were  his  own. 
At  this  point  humbug  enters  the  heart; 
the  mind,  as  you  might  say,  becomes  en- 
crusted with  its  own  pretence.  Finally, 
there  is  literary  second  childishness, 
oblivion  and  death.  Some  choose  the 
more  virtuous  course  by  reading  books 
just  to  say  they  have  read  them,  thereby 
saving  their  souls,  perhaps,  but  certainly 
swamping  their  intellects. 

''All  this  in  a  field  where  you  can  do 
and  say  exactly  what  you  please,  where 
there  is  even  a  premium  on  a  whim. 
Where  is  the  sanction  for  these  grim  ob- 
ligations ?   How  big  a  bibliography  goes 
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to  make  a  man  of  culture  ?  What  course 
of  summer  reading  would  have  been 
equally  suitable  for  Carlyle  and  Charles 
Lamb  ?  A  list  of  our  unread  books  tor- 
ments some  of  us  like  a  list  of  murders, 
yet  it  is  not  they  but  the  books  we  have 
read  that  will  accuse  us.  Just  here  we 
find  a  consolation.  Frankly  confessed 
ignorance  of  a  book  never  bores  any  one 
and  does  no  harm.  Ignorance  of  books 
is  not  infectious,  but  sham  knowledge 
of  them  is.  The  real  offence  is  reading 
in  such  a  way  that  it  leaves  you  the 
worse  for  it.  One  would  rather  hear 
some  men  talk  about  the  vegetables  they 
had  eaten  than  the  books  they  had  read. 


They  put  more  real  feeling  into  it.  A 
small  vitality  may  be  smothered  by  much 
reading,  and  the  book-talk  of  these  peo- 
ple is  the  author's  deadliest  foe.  The 
books  we  have  not  read  may  be  another 
way  of  saying  the  authors  we  have  not 
injured.  The  reader  is  so  often  un- 
worthy of  the  book. 

"We  need  all  the  comfort  we  can  get 
Small  literary  ambitions  trip  up  many 
of  us  every  day.  Many  a  man  lives  be- 
yond his  literary  income  from  an  absurd 
kind  of  book  pride.  Why  should  we  not 
own  up  like  Darwin — change  the  subject 
to  earthworms  if  they  interest  us  more- 
There  was  more  'literary  merit'  in  wh« 


he  said  of  earthworms  than  in  what  most 
of  us  say  about  belles-lettres.  It  is  not 
the  topic  that  gives  the  literary  quality. 
And  we  never  can  finish  our  course  of 
reading.  We  shall  all  be  tucked  away  in 
our  graves  with  a  long  list  of  good  things 
still  unread.  But  if  we  have  not  lied 
about  these  or  humbugged  ourselves 
about  the  others  or  staled  any  good 
man's  memory  by  feeble-minded  repeti- 
tions, we  may  be  saved.  Otherwise  we 
shall  be  snubbed  by  every  author  across 
the  Styx.  And  if  the  only  thing  a  multi- 
tude of  books  have  done  for  a  man  is  to 
enable  him  to  mention  them  and  quote 


them  and  appear  to  be  in  the  'literary 
swim,'  he  is  no  fit  person  for  the  com- 
pany of  honest  authors.  He  does  not  be- 
long in  Arcadia  at  all,  but  behind  the 
counter  in  a  retail  book-shop,  where 
there  is  a  good  business  reason  for 
plaguing  other  people  about  the  books 
they  haven't  read.  By  these  and  kindred 
reflections  we  may  console  ourselves  in 
part  for  our  deficiencies  and  ward  off 
the  temptation  of  the  sham." 

Here  is  another: — 

"The  way  our  sophisticated  modern 
critic  will  read  complex  innuendoes  into 
what  is  elemental  is  enough  to  wear  one's 


patience  to  the  bone.  Must  poor  old 
Homer  father  a  lot  of  esoteric  things  ?  Is 
the  Iliad  to  have  four  or  five  layers  of 
meaning,  one  below  the  other,  like  a  pile 
of  sandwiches  ?    This  digging  up  of 


suspf 


:ted   ] 


far.      It 


it  or  boring  through  its  imagery  with  a 
steam  drill.  These  critics  spend  too 
much  of  their  time  underground,  and 
they  look  pale  and  unwholesome  when 
they  come  up.  And  it  often  happens  th« 
what  they  bring  up  is  something  they 
have  dropped  themselves.     There^are 


commentators  who  have  been  digging 
all  their  lives  and  come  up  with  their 
own  pocket  handkerchief.  They  think  a 
poet,  like  a  dog,  no  sooner  happens  on  a 
good  thing  than  he  wants  to  bury  it, 

"A  few  years  ago  an  inmate  of  one  of 
our  state  asylums  was  taken  out  for  a 
walk  in  a  pleasant  park.  As  soon  as  his 
keeper's  back  was  turned,  he  jumped 


down  a  manhole  and  ran  along  a  sewer 
main.  When  dug  up  at  great  expense  he 
complained  of  the  interference,  saying 
he  was  'keeping  store,'  down  there.  So 
of  a  symbolist  when  you  let  him  into  a 
poem." 

Mr,  Colby  is  usually  suggestive  and 
always  entertaining.  Read  at  intervals, 
he  is  refreshing.     One  sometimes  sus- 
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pects  that  a  thought  is  born  of  the  turn- 
ing of  a  phrase. 


ly  two  hundred  pages.  "Poems  by  the 
Way,  Socialistic,  Romantic,  and  Ice- 
landic "  complete  the  reading  text. 


An  altogether  admirable  edition  of 
Rabelais  published  by  BuUen,  comes  to 
us  from  the  Lippincotts,  of  Philadelphia, 
the  title  page  of  which  reads:  "Master 
Francis  Rabelais;  Five  Books  of  the 
Lives;  Heroic  Deeds  and  Sayings  of 
Gargantua  and  his  Son  Pantagruel. 
Translated  into  English  by  Sir  Thomas 
Urquhart  of  Cromarty  and  Peter  An- 
tony Motteux.  Illustrated  by  Louis 
Ehalon.  A.  H.  Bullen,  London."  The 
work  is  in  three  volumes  and  of  a  typo- 
graphy extremely  pleasing.  The  text  of 
the  two  first  Books  is  reprinted  from  the 
first  edition  (1653)  of  Urquhart's  trans- 
lation, with  footnotes  reproduced  from 
the  Maitland  Club  edition  of  1838  in 
addition  to  those  by  the  translator.  The 
translation  of  Book  III  by  Urquhart 
here  given  appeared  posthumously  in 
1693  with  a  new  edition  of  Books  I  and 
II  edited  by  Motteux,  whose  rendering 
of  Books  IV  and  V  in  1708,  is  also  re- 
produced. But  Motteux  occasionally 
omitted  passages  and  these,  in  the  work 
before  us,  have  been  restored  from  the 
1738  copy  edited  by  Ozell. 


Percy  Robert  Colwell's  selections 
from  the  Poems  of  William  Morris 
(Crowell)  make  up  into  a  thoroughly 
good  library  edition.  There  is  included 
his  early  romantic  poems,  beginning 
with  the  dramatic  "Defense  of  Guene- 
vere,"  and  including  "King  Arthur's 
Tomb,"  "Shameful  Death,"  "Riding 
Together,"  and  other  fine  examples  of 
his  earlier  vein.  A  selection  of  songs  is 
made  from  "The  Life  and  Death  of 
Jason;"  while  "The  Earthly  Paradise" 
and  "Sigurd  the  Volsung"  occupy  near- 


Mr.  Nathan  Haskell  Dole's  opinion 
concerning  translations  from  the  classic 
differs  interestingly  from  Dr.  Vincent's, 
elsewhere  quoted.  "There  are  several 
aspects  of  this  question  of  translation," 
he  says  in  his  "Anthology  of  the  Greek 
Poets,"  just  published  by  Crowell,  "The 
poet  must  necessarily  translate  as  a  poet; 
the  scholar,  however  admirable  be  his 
scholarship,  unless  he  have  the  peculiar 
gift  of  the  Muses  will  fail  to  transcribe 
anything  more  than  a  mere  literal  re- 
production of  the  words  and  the  sense; 
that  which  gave  the  peculiar  charm — 
the  beauty  of  form — ^will  have  entirely 
disappeared.  The  prose  versions  of  the 
foreign  masterpiece  will,  of  course,  can)* 
the  thought  and  story,  and,  as  far  as  that 
goes,  it  is  well;  it  has  its  value.  But  the 
ideal  translation  must  carry  a  corres- 
ponding charm  of  form." 

Mr.  Dole's  Anthology  appears  in  a 
substantial  volume  of  marked  dignit}' 
and  is  an  extremely  useful  compilation. 
Selections  from  twenty-nine  Greek  poets 
have  been  made  with  much  skill  and 
sympathy  from  the  most  celebrated 
translations. 


"The  last  quarter  of  a  centur}'^  has 
witnessed  such  a  notable  revival  of  in- 
terest in  Dante,  and  so  many  valuable 
contributions  to  the  Dante-literature, 
that  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  there 
is  room  for  a  new  Translation  and 
Commentary,  in  the  light  of  these  later 
contributions.  Many  of  the  fruits  of 
these  are  contained  in  the  Commentary, 
many  more  in  the  Translation." 

With  these  words  Marvin  R.  Vincent 
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introduces  his  translation  of  the  Inferno 
into  the  English  ten-sytlable  line.  "I 
have  made  a  Hteral  translation,"  he 
says,  "and  have  not  attempted  to  pro- 
duce a  smooth  and  elegant  English 
poem.  Such  an  attempt  will  inevitably 
land  any  translator  in  florid  paraphrase. 
One  who  studies  the  Commedia  only 
through  the  medium  of  a  translation 
must  be  content  with  a  partial  impres- 
sion of  its  beauty,  grandeur  and  power. 
At  the  very  best  translation  is  'disen- 
chantmenti'  but  certainly  the  spell  will 
not  be  restored  by  rhetorical  amplihca- 
tions,  by  diluting  Dante's  thought  into 
conventional  commonplace  or  by  emas- 
culating his  vigorous  diction  to  meet  the 
demands    of    conventional     propriety. 


Literal  translation  will  confront  its 
readers  with  not  a  few  disagreeable 
forms  of  expression.  For  these,  Dante, 
and  not  his  translator,  must  be  held 
responsible." 


Barrett  Wendell  says,  in  the  preface 
of  his  new  book,  "The  Temper  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  in  English  Litera- 
ture," that  his  purpose  was  not  to  write 
a  standard  history  of  English  literature 
in  that  period,  "  touching  on  every  man 
and  work  therein  included,  and  giving  to 
each  of  these,  great  and  small,  a  value 
and  a  place  "  which  he  might  hope  would 
be  permanent.     It  was  "only  to  indi- 
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cate,  as  best  I  could,  the 
which  the  national  temper  of  England, 
as  revealed  in  seventeenth-century  lit- 
erature, changed  from  a  temper  ances- 
trally common  to  modern  England  and 
to  modern  America,  and  became,  before 
the  century  closed,  something  which 
later  time  must  recognize  as  distinctly, 
specifically  English."  The  lectures  mak- 
ing up  this  book  were  given  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1902-3,  and  were 
the  first  regular  lectures  concerning  Eng- 
lish literature  ever  given  by  an  American 
at  an  English  university.  They  were. 
Professor  Wendell  explains,  "  made  for 
delivery,  not  to  students  but  to  a  popu- 
lar academic  audience,"  and  therefore 


"  are  naturally  rather   a  running  com- 
ment on  the  subject  in  question — a  se- 
ries of  essays — than  a  formal  treatise." 
The  chapter  headings  are  : 
Elizabethan  Literati^he 
The  Disintegration  of  the  Drama 
The  Decune  of  the  Draua 
The  Divergfnt  Masters  of  Lyric  Poetrv 
The  Disintegration  of  Lvric  Poetry 
The  Development  of  Prose 

The  BiBli  and  Bacon 

The  Development  of  Prose 


Raiei 
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The  Earlier  Puritanism 
The  Later  Puritanism 
Milton  Before  the  Civil  Wars 
The  Maturity  of  Milton 
The  Ace  of  Dryden 


PRIVATE   PRESSES  AND   PRINTING  CLUBS 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  WITH  NOTES 
By  Frank  Weitenkampf 


THE  present  list  includes  such  ma- 
terial as  has  come  under  the 
compiler's  notice,  without  pretension  to 
completeness.  It  is  an  attempt  to  enum- 
erate general  bibliographies  of,  and 
works  on,  private  (not  secret)  presses 
and  printing  clubs.  Stray  references  to 
individual  presses  such  as  that  of  Sir 
Ivor  Bertie  Guest,  at  Canford  Manor 
(see  the  Grolier  Club's  "Chronological 
list  of  the  works  of  Alfred  Lord  Tenny- 
son," 1897,  P-  '3)  cou'^1  of  course  not  be 
included.  Obviously,  also,  those  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  any  particular  club 
will  refer  to  the  publications  of  that  club. 
The  general  subject  only  was  kept  in 
view  here.  The  notes  and  extracts  under 
the  various  titles  illustrate  the  scope  of 
the  list. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  are  best  represented. 
There  the  private  press  and  the  printing 
club  flourish.  Lists  of  learned  societies, 
such  as  those  compiled  by  Lefevre- 
Pontalis  (1887)  and  Delaunay  (1902) 
for  France  and  Johannes  Miiller  (1883- 
87)  for  Germany,  appear  to  include  only 
learned  societies,  or  at  most  bibliograph- 
ical associations  which  can  hardly  be 
classed  as  printing  clubs. 

The  evident  and  immediate  interest 
that  attaches  to  a  well  written  ac- 
count of  a  press  such  as  that,  say,  of 
the  late  Wm.  J.  Linton  at  Appledore,  is 
of  course  missing  from  a  bibliography 
such  as  the  present,  which  is  at  best  a 
key  to  a  storehouse  of  bookish  pleasures. 

Lackmann,  a.  H.  Annalium  typo- 
graphicorum,  selecta  qusedam  capita. 
Hamburgi,  1740.     4°. 

Cap.  VIII,  pp.  28-87  :  "Typographea  do- 
mestica,  &  typi  priuatonim." 


Peignot,  G.  Repertoire  de  bibliog- 
raphies speciales,  curieuses  et  instruc- 
tives  .  .  .  Paris,  18 10.     12°. 

pp.  1-144:  « Notice  bibliographiqiie  des 
ouvrages  imprimes  a  petit  nombre  d'exem- 
plaires.**  The  list  includes  some  privately 
printed  books.  It  appeared  originally  in  1808, 
in  <<  fiibliographie  curieuse,^*  in  an  edition  of 
100  copies. 

DiBDiN,  Rev.  T.  F.  The  bibliogra- 
phical decameron  .  .  .  London,  18 17. 
3  vols.     4°. 

In  Vol.  3  the  private  press  of  Hafod  is  dealt 
with  on  pp.  361-363,  those  of  Strawberry  Hill, 
the  Grange,  Auchinleck,  and  Lee  Priory  on 
pp.  448-468.  In  the  preface  to  **A  cata- 
logue of  books  and  tracts  printed  at  the  private 
press  of  George  Allan  ^^  (Newcastle,  18 18,  18 
pp  4to)  appears  this  statement:  •*Thc  Ac- 
count of  the  Productions  from  the  Grange  Pri- 
vate Press,  as  given  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  in  his 
Bibliographical  Decameron,  being  so  extremely 
deficient  and  imperfect,  was  my  inducement  for 
preparing  the  following  catalogue.'^ 

Martin,  John.  A  bibliographical 
catalogue  of  books  privately  printed,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  Bannatyne,  Mait- 
land  and  Roxburghe  Clubs,  and  of  the 
private  presses  at  Darlington,  Auchin- 
leck, Lee  Priory,  Newcastle,  Middle 
Hill,   and   Strawberry   Hill.      London, 

1834.  563  PP-  8°. 

Preface,  p.  iii  :  **By  privately  printed  books, 
the  Editor  means  to  designate  such  only,  as 
were  not  intended  by  the  writers  for  sale,  and 
the  circulation  of  which,  has  been  confined  en- 
tirely to  their  friends  and  connexions.'' 

Same.  2d  edition.  1854.  593  pp. 8°. 

BiBLiOGRAPHiscHE  Privatdrucke.  Nach 
Martin's  "Bibliographical  catalogue  of 
privately  printed  books  "  bearbeitet,  mit 
Verbesserungen  und  Zusatzen  von  Paul 
Tromel.  (Neuer  Anzeiger  fiir  Biblio- 
graphie     und    Bibliothekswissenschaft, 
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Jahrgang   1856,  Dresden,  pp.  233-246, 
265-271.) 

P.  133  :  "Few  countries,  Italy  perhaps  ex- 
cepted, are  as  rich  in  privately  printed  works  as 
England/'  A  difficult  task  to  determine  and 
note  such  productions,  says  Trdmel. 

Hume,  A.  The  learned  societies  and 
printing  clubs  of  the  United  Kingdom 
.  .  .  London,  1847.   12®. 

Same.  With  a  supplement  con- 
taining all  the  recently-established  soci- 
eties and  printing  clubs  and  their  publi- 
cations to  the  present  time,  by  A.  I. 
Evans.  London,  1853.  12^. 

Brunet,  G.  Varietes  bibliographi- 
ques:  ouvrages  imprimes  a  fort  petit 
nombre.  (Serapeum,  I3.jahrgang,  Leip- 
zig, 1852,  pp.  250-55.) 

The  list  includes  a  number  of  privately 
printed  books. 

Burton,  John  Hill.  The  book- 
hunter,  etc.  Edinburg  and  London, 
1862.  384  pp.  12^ 

Part  III,  "  His  Club,'*  including  18  pages 
on  the  Roxburghe  Club.  Part  IV,  <*  Book 
club  literature.** 

BoHN,  Henry  G.  Appendix  to  [Wm. 
Thomas  Lowndes's]  The  Bibliogra- 
pher's manual  of  English  literature. 
Containing  an  account  of  books  issued 
by  literary  and  scientific  societies  and 
printing  clubs,  books  printed  at  private 
presses,  privately  printed  series,  and  the 
principal  literary  and  scientific  serials. 
London,  1864.  12^. 

Deals  mostly  with  learned  societies. 

Learned  societies,  printing  clubs, 
and  other  literary  associations,  with  a 
complete  list  of  their  publications. 

(The  English  catalogue  of  books  pub- 
lished from  1835  to  1863,  London,  1864, 
Appendix  A.,  pp.  857-872.) 

Same,  continued  to  1900,  in  ap- 
pendix A  to  vols.  2-5  of  the  English 


Catalogue,  published   1873,  1882,  1891, 
1898. 

Literary  and  scientific  societies, 
which  issue  publications,  with  a  list  of 
their  transactions  and  other  publica- 
dons  as  far  as  reported.  (The  American 
catalogue,  1876-84,  N.  Y.,  1885,  pp. 
240-244.) 

Publications  of  societies,  July  i,  1884, 
to  June  30,  1890.  (Same,  1884-90,  N. 
Y.,  1891,  pp.296-310.) 

Same,  July  1,  1890,  to  June  30, 

1895.   (Same  1890-95,  N.  Y.,  1896,  Ap- 
pendixes, pp.  102-130.) 

These  lists  are  mainly  those  of  learned  and 
historical  societies. 

Bowker,  R.  R.  Publicadons  of  so- 
cieties: provisional  list  of  the  publica- 
tions of  American  scientific,  literary  and 
other  societies  from  their  organization. 
New  York,  1899.  8°. 

British  Museum.  Catalogue  of 
printed  books.  Academies.  London, 
1885-1886,  1900.  4^ 

Here,  too,  printing  clubs  contribute  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  titles. 

DoBELL,  Bertram.  Catalogue  of  a 
collection  of  privately  printed  books. 
Part  1-3.  London,  1891-93.  8°. 

MuHLBRECHT,  Otto.  Die  Biichcr- 
liebhaberei  .  .  .  am  Ende  des  19. 
Jahrhunderts.    Berlin,  1896.  8^. 

On  pp.  179-180  there  is  a  short  bibliography 
of  "Privatdrucke/' 

Pollard,  A.  W.  Bibliographische 
Klubs  in  England.  (Zeitschrift  fur 
Biicherfreunde,  i.  Band,  1897-98,  pp. 
99-101.) 

Growoll,  a.  American  book  clubs: 
their  beginnings  and  history,  and  a  bib- 
liography of  their  publications.  New 
York,  1897.  423  pp.  12®. 

"  Among  the  agencies  to  preserve  the  rec- 
ords of  early  American   history  and  literature, 
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none  deserves  greater  recognition,  nor  more 
honour,  than  the  so-called  <  book  clubs  *  which 
have  flourished  in  this  country,  with  varying 
fortunes,  during  the  last  half-century."  Pre- 
face, p.  V.  The  author  regards  a  book  club 
to  be  <<  an  association  of  two  or  more  persons 
whose  exclusive  purpose  it  is  to  publish  either 
original  matter  or  reprints  of  scarce  or  curious 
books/*  GrowoU  gives  numerous  references 
to  fuller  accounts  of  various  points  touched 
upon  by  him. 

Claudin,  a.  Private  printing  in 
France  during  the  fifteenth  century. 
(Bibliographia,  vol.   3,  London,    1897, 

PP-  344-370-) 

"The  history  of  the  private  presses  estab- 
lished during  the  fifteenth  century  on  the  Con- 
tinent, more  especially  in  France,  is  an  inter- 
esting subject  which  has  never  been  investi- 
gated. By  private  presses  we  should  under- 
stand those  set  up  in  a  monastery,  a  palace,  a 
residence,  or  a  private  house,  not  the  office  of 
a  professional  printer  when  employed  for  the 
nonce  in  producing  books  intended  for  private 
circulation,  the  interpretation  given  to  the 
phrase  by  John  Martin  in  his  Bibliographical 
Catalogue  ofpri<vately  printed  Books, ' ' 

PoRRiTT,  Edward.  The  passing  of 
privately  printed  books.  (N.  Y.  Times 
Saturday  Review,  April  22,  1899.)  i^ 
columns. 

<<  .  .  .  Memoirs  and  family  papers  are  .  .  . 
now  put  on  the  market  in  the  ordinary  way, 
ana  are  not,  as  was  formerly  the  fashion,  pri- 
vately printed  at  the  expense  of  the  authors  or 
of  the  families  most  concerned,  and  distributed 
exclusively  among  friends.  To  students  of  his- 
tory .  .  .  the  change  is  most  advantageous,  .  .  . 
for  while  the  old  system  of  private  issue  was  in 
vogue,  numerous  books  of  great  importance, 
full  of  first-hand  material  ....  were  never 
likely  to  come  within  the  reach  of  any  but  the 
privileged  few."  Among  the  reasons  cited 
for  the  change  are  wider  interest  in  public  af- 
fairs, the  establishment  of  public  libraries,  etc. 

Plomer,  Henry  R.  Some  private 
presses  of  the  nineteenth  century.  (The 
Library,  new  series,  vol.  i,  London, 
1900,  pp.  407-428.) 

«« Since  the  days  when  Horace  Walpole 
started  as  a  master  printer  at  Strawberry  Hill 


quite  a  number  of  book-lovers  have  amused 
themselves  with  the  management,  and  occa- 
sionally with  the  actual  working,  of  a  private 
press.  A  complete  list  of  these  presses  would 
be  a  formidable  task  j  until  some  one  has  the 
courage  to  attempt  it,  the  following  notes  may 
be  found  of  some  use.*^ 

*«  Whether  Mr.  Morris'  Kelmscott  Press 
was  a  private  one  is  a  matter  of  definition.** 

Sherman,  F.  F.  Private  and  special 
presses.  L  In  England.  (Book  Buyer, 
vol.  23,  new  series,  1902,  New  York,  pp. 
21-25.) 

Deals  with  '<  volumes  issued  in  limited  edi- 
tions, whether  they  belong  to  the  lists  of  regu- 
lar publications  or  to  that  more  select  company 
of  privately  printed  books." 

Carrington,  Fitz  Roy.  Private  and 
special  presses.  IL  Notes  on  some  book 
clubs  and  on  printing  in  America. 
(Same,  pp.  96-100,  215-218.) 

Treats  of  the  Grolier,  Caxton  and  Rowfant 
Clubs,  the  Club  of  Odd  Volumes,  the  Brothers 
of  the  Book,  the  Alston  and  Cranbrook  presses, 
the  work  of  W.  L.  Andrews,  and  certain 
presses  that  do  a  regular  business,  such  as  the 
Merrymount. 

BowDOiN,  W.  G.  Private  presses. 
(New  York  Times  Saturday  Review, 
June  20  and  27,  July  4  and  11,  1903.) 

1.  The  origin  and  rise  of  the  Gilliss  Press. 

2.  The  press  of  William  S.  Lord. 

3.  The  Kirgate  Press.    . 

4.  Cranbrook  Press,  Detroit. 

5.  The  Strawberry  Hill  Press,  1 757-1 789. 
Reference    is    made    to    M.    A.    Havens 

"Horace  Walpole  and  the  Strawberry  Hill 
Press  "  for  a  fuller  account. 

Sherman,  Frederic.  Notes  about 
book-making.  (Book  Buyer,  Novem- 
ber, 1902,  New  York,  pp.  340-341.) 

Includes  a  review  of  "Horace  Walpole  and 
the  Strawberry  Hill  Press,  1757-178 9,  by 
Munson  Aldrich  Havens.''  Of  the  author's 
articles  on  "Typography  and  bookmaking,'* 
in  the  Lamp  for  1903  and  1904,  the  one  pub- 
lished May,  1904,  makes  reference  to  the  pri- 
vately printed  books  of  Wm.  L.  Andrews. 


CURRENT    FICTION 

By  Eleanor   Hoyt  Brainerd 


1 


THE  rt viewer  who,  this  autumn,  at- 
tempts to  draw  from  the  pub- 
lisher's output  any  general  conclusions 
concerning  what  is  ordinarily  known  as 
the  trend  of  fiction,  must  be  superbly 
self  confident  or  gifted  with  the  second 
sight. 

Evidently  no  one  bright  star  of  popu- 
lar taste  has  beckoned  to  our  novelists. 
The  psychological  novel,  the  swash- 
buckler novel,  the  rural  novel,  the  theo- 
logical novel — each  has  had  its  heydey 
and  no  new  fiction  fad  looms  large  on 
the  horizon;  so  who  shall  say  what  the 
irresponsible  public  will  take  to  its 
heart  ? 

The  uncertainty  has  resulted  in  a 
book  season  of  considerable  variety,  a 
literary  go  as  you  please,  and  some  of 
the  developments  are  startling.  When 
Marie  Corelli  turns  to  "  a  simple  love 
story"  practically  devoid  of  thunder- 
ings  and  when  Irving  Bacheller  for- 
sakes the  homely  society  of  the  village 
grocery  shop  for  the  pomp  and  majesty 
of  Roman  and  Jewish  courts,  almost 
anything  may  happen  in  the  fiction 
world. 

GOD'S   GOOD   MAN 

Marie  Corelli's  change  of  heart— or 
to  speak  more  conservatively,  her  change 
of  style  and  theme,  is  as  grateful  as  it  is 
astonishing.  It  has  been  the  custom  to 
laugh  at  Miss  Corelli's  novels.  A  merry 
war  has  gone  on  between  reviewers  and 
author  ever  since  the  reviewers  discov- 
ered to  their  glee  that  their  criticisms 
could  move  this  particular  author  to  lose 
her  temper  and  "talk  back."  That  Miss 
Corelli  has  pronounced  talent  no  one 
has  doubted.  That  her  extravagances 
of  style  and  opinion  were  at  times  so 
absurd  as  to  obscure  the  talent  has  been 
as  far  beyond  doubt. 


In  **  God's  Good  Man,"  she  has  sud- 
denly laid  aside,  almost  entirely,  hysteria 
and  exaggerated  mannerism.  The  fling 
at  critic  and  press,  embodied  in  her  fore- 
word smacks  of  the  old  Corelli  spirit  and 
tempts  the  critic  to  whet  his  knife,  but 
no  honest  reviewer  who  gives  careful 
reading  to  the  book  will  wield  the  knife 
freely. 

The  story  is  too  long,  and,  occasion- 
ally, the  author  threatens  to  mount  a 
hobby  in  her  old-time  fashion  and  ride 
it  down  the  highroad  to  absurdity,  but, 
on  the  whole,  "God's  Good  Man  "  is  a 
straightforward,  interesting  story,  writ- 
ten with  force,  skill,  and — rarer  in  a 
Corelli  novel — discretion. 

The  parson  hero  is  a  fine  sturdy  char- 
acter, all  man,  the  heroine  is  human, 
lovable,  wholly  feminine,  and  the  Eng- 
lish rural  folk  are  pictured  with  a  touch 
half  humorous,  wholly  sympatheric  and 
eminently  convincing.     (Dodd,  Mead). 

VERGILIUS 

Irving  Bacheller's  change  of  base  is  a 
more  doubtful  blessing.  In  fact  there 
be  many  readers,  who  will  stoudy  re- 
fuse to  regard  ''Vergilius  "  in  the  light  of 
a  blessing. 

There  is  always  a  public  for  the  novel 
woven  around  the  early  days  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  the  Christ  stor>', 
and  it  is  upon  this  public  that  Mr.  Bach- 
eller has  evidently  counted,  but  the 
merit  of  his  book  will  not  extend  its  con- 
quests far  beyond  the  assured  circle. 

There  are  the  usual  Roman  banquets, 
the  inevitable  gladiatorial  and  wild  beast 
contests,  the  customary  conversion  of 
the  noble  young  Roman  to  the  Christian 
faith. 

The  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Augus- 
tus has  interest  and  there  are  dramatic 
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possibilities  in  the  intrigue  and  conspir- 
acy at  Jerusalem,  but  the  possibilities 
remain  unfulfilled  and  the  drama  is  so 
unmistakably  stagey  that  the  reader 
would  not  be  surprised  if  the  conspira- 
tors appeared  upon  the  scene  heralded 
by  three  knocks  and  a  low  whistle. 
(Harpers.) 

THE    PATHS   OF  JUDGMENT 

Occasionally  fiction  of  a  surprisingly 
high  order  of  merit  fails  to  find  wide- 
spread recognition  even  among  the 
thinking  class  of  readers.  An  author 
writes  a  remarkably  clever  book.  Crit- 
ics of  the  discriminating  sort  give  it  the 
praise  it  deserves,  but  either  through 
lack  of  spectacular  advertising,  or  be- 
cause it  fails  to  cater  to  prevailing  pref- 
erences, it  finds  but  small  sales. 

Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick  has  already 
written  the  remarkably  clever  books, 
and  had  the  succes  J'estimey  but  she  has 
had  no  such  meteoric  career  as  has  come 
to  many  an  author  of  far  lower  attain- 
ment. 

Whether  her  latest  novel  will  come  in- 
to its  own  remains  to  be  seen,  but  of  its 
quality  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

"The  Paths  of  Judgment"  is  beyond 
question  one  of  the  cleverest  novels  of 
the  season — or  of  many  seasons.  It  is 
subtle,  but  its  subtlety  is  not  of  the  hair- 
splitting, psychological  and  phraseologi- 
cal type  and  so  may  not  appeal  to  that 
audience  which  loves  to  be  made  to 
think  that  it  is  thinking. 

Miss  Sedgwick  has  a  direct,  vigorous, 
lucid  style,  devoid  of  affectation,  a  tal- 
ent for  clear-cut  picturesque  description, 
a  singular  aptness  of  word  and  phrase, 
an  unusual  gift  for  the  interpretation  of 
character.  She  sets  living,  convincing 
human  beings  before  the  reader,  shows 
him  their  mental,  moral  and  emotional 
processes  without  for  a  moment  lapsing 
into  the  clinical.  Her  men  and  women 
are  too  human  to  be  all  villain  or  all 


saint.  She  knows  that  the  paths  of 
judgment  are  devious,  that  the  human 
heart  is  a  thing  of  infinite  complexities. 

Even  the  obnoxious  Angela  is  self 
deceived,  believes  in  her  own*  soulful 
posej  clings  to  that  pose  even  through 
her  genuine  suffering  and  her  jealous 
cruelty,  while  Maurice,  brilliant,  weak, 
irresponsible,  does  not  lose  the  sympa- 
thy of  wife  or  friend  or  reader. 

"The  Paths  of  Judgment"  has  little 
action — in  the  accepted  meaning  of  the 
phrase — but  it  has  something  better 
and  more  rare — tense  psychological  in- 
terest that  is  utterly  free  from  morbid- 
ness and  preciosity      (Century  Co.). 

SABRINA   WARHAM 

Among  psychological  novels  too — for 
want  of  a  better  classification — ^we  must 
reckon  Laurence  Housman's  ^'Sabrina 
Warham." 

Mr.  Hausman  has  chosen  a  much 
broader  canvas  and  more  intricate 
theme  than  those  selected  by  Miss  Sedg- 
wick, has  set  himself  a  task  more  diffi- 
cult than  hers.  Possibly  for  these  very 
reasons,  his  story  at  times  loses  its  grip 
and  wanders  into  byways.  He  has  set 
the  eternal  sex  problem  against  a  pic- 
turesque background  of  English  coast 
country  and  has  worked  it  out  with  a 
somewhat  grim  logic,  among  varied  folk 
who,  despite  the  author's  clever  and 
conscientious  work,  remain,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  a  trifle  shadowy. 

The  book  is  of  the  school  at  whose 
head  Hardy  stands  supreme,  and  it  is  in 
technique  well  above  the  average,  yet  it 
fails  oddly  to  leave  a  vivid  impression, 
does  not  for  a  moment  demand  and  win 
a  reader's  vital  interest.  (Macmillan.) 

THE   MADIGANS 

The  American  child  is  assuming  a 
phenomenal  prominence  in  fiction  as 
well  as  in  fact  and  if  we  had  not  already 
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denied  the  existence  of  a  new  fiction  fad, 
we  might  be  moved  to  credit  the  child 
literature  with  that  proud  position. 

Good  books  for  children  are  scarce. 
But  books  about  children  are  multi- 
plying rapidly  and  presumably  the  pub- 
lic likes  them,  for  they  are  meeting  with 
gratifying  sales. 

"The  Madigans"  is  the  latest  addi- 
tion to  such  literature  and  by  no  means 
the  least,  although  it  does  not  fulfill  the 
promise  of  the  author's  earlier  book  "In 
the  Bishop's  Carriage,"  and  cannot  read 
its  title  clear  to  a  place  beside  such  in- 
spired child  lore  as  "Emmy  Lou." 

"The  Madigans"  are  an  irrepressi- 
ble family — a  fact  that  weighs  upon  one 
before  the  book  is  finished.  Met  in 
serial  installments  they  were  original, 
companionable,  more  or  less  amusing, 
but  361  pages  of  Madigans  are  slightly 
wearing.  An  encounter  with  an  enfant 
terrible  may  be  a  delightful  experience, 
but  life  in  the  house  with  one  of  the 
species  is  an  awful  thing. 

Miss  Michelson  has  a  fine  breezy 
humor,  and  a  swift-moving,  vivacious 
style.  Taken  in  small  doses  this  last 
book  of  hers  will  be  found  exceedingly 
entertaining.    (Century  Co.) 

THE    SEEKER 

Harry  Leon  Wilson  would  doubtless 
resent  the  suggestion  that  a  review  of 
this  novel,  "The  Seeker,"  follows  a 
review  of  "The  Madigans"  by  virtue  of 
logical  sequence. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  "The  Madigans" 
claims  kinship  with  "The  Seeker"  only 
because  the  latter  book  contains  chil- 
dren— children  with  whom  Miss  Mich- 
elson's  imps  have  nothing  in  common 
save  childhood. 

The  first  chapters  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
book  which  he  groups  under  the  head  of 
"The  Age  of  Faith,"  are  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  woven  around 
children.  Delicious  humor,  the  underly- 


ing pathos  of  childhood,  the  shadow  of 
the  problemful  future — all  these  the 
author  has  put  into  the  child  story  and 
he  has  brought  to  the  telling  a  simplic- 
ity of  style,  a  happiness  of  phrase,  an 
understanding  of  child  dreams  and 
thoughts  and  guesses  that  one  would 
not  have  expected  from  the  aggressive, 
virile  author  of  "  The  Lions  of  the 
Lord,"  and  "The  Spenders. " 

To  be  sure,  the  aggressiveness  shows 
itself  even  in  these  child  chapters.  Lit- 
tle Bernal  is  born  to  agnosticism  as  the 
sparks  fly  upward  and  the  foundations 
of  the  "Age  of  Reason"  rebellion  are 
firmly  laid  in  the  unintelligent  religious 
trainings  of  the  "Age  of  Faith." 

Of  that  inevitable  rebellion,  its  pro- 
cesses, results  and  conclusions,  the  au- 
thor tells  the  story — tells  it  brilliantly, 
vigorously,  unevenly,  and  not,  to  all 
readers,  conclusively. 

The  theme  is  a  well-worn  one,  though 
the  force  and  skill  of  the  writer  have 
given  it  fresh  interest  as  fiction  material, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  has  not  been  strong 
enough  on  his  literary  side  to  keep  his 
convictions  from  overriding  the  artisric 
in  him.  The  polemical  letters  from  the 
broadening  college  boy  while  in  some 
points  consistent  v^ith  such  fledgling 
wisdom  are  taken  too  seriously  by  the 
author,  ring  too  much  like  opinion  and 
satire  from  the  man  behind  the  gun, 
rather  than  from  the  seeker  he  has  cre- 
ated. 

One  is  conscious  of  this  personal 
element  outside  the  story,  throughout 
a  large  part  of  the  book  and  while  per- 
haps adding  to  the  vitality  of  the  novel 
it  detracts  much  from  its  literary  qual- 
ity. There  is,  too,  a  Quixote-like  ele- 
ment in  the  tale.  Mr.  Wilson  seems 
tilting  at  windmills  long  ago  elbowed 
aside  by  hydraulic  pumps,  ensuring  a 
purer  and  more  reliable  water  supply. 
The  day  when  the  Westminster  con- 
fession and  the  literal  truths  of  the  Old 
Testament    were    rammed    down    the 
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throats  of  children  by  unintelligent 
teachers  and  when  hell  (ire  and  eternal 
damnation  sermons  were  allotted  for 
Sunday  reading,  has  mercifully  receded 
with  other  "old,  unhappy,  far-off  things" 
into  the  mist  of  years;  and  one  finds 
difficulty  in  connecting  it  with  the  very 
modern  conditions  of  later  chapters  in 
the  book. 

Mr.  Wilson's  generalizations  are 
sweeping,  his  conclusions  vague,  but 
setting  aside  the  theological  issues  of  his 
book,  surely  any  reader  will  be  grateful 
to  him  for  its  direct  forcible  diction,  its 
saving  humor,  its  clever  portraits  of 
recognizable  types,  and,  above  all,  for 
its  delightful  study  of  a  child  mind  and 
a  child  heart.   (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

THE   LOVES   OF   EDWY 

Oddly  enough,  it  is  the  child  element 
in  Rose  Cecil  O'Neil's  (Mrs.  Harry 
Leon  Wilson's)  novel  "The  Loves  of 
Edwy"  that  gives  the  book  its. chief 
charm;  and  yet  nothing  could  be  more 
unlike  the  treatment  of  child  life  and 
character  in  "The  Seekers,"  than  the 
treatment  of  child  life  and  character  in 
"The  Loves  of  Edwy."  Mrs.  Wilson  has 
a  facile  whimsical  style,  a  fancy  full  of 
moods  and  caprices. 

At  their  best,  style  and  fancy  are 
graceful,  picturesque,  original,  Puck- 
like. At  their  worst  they  are  irritating, 
compact  of  affectation  and  mannerism. 
One  feels  apprehensively  that  the  au- 
thor's very  facility  may  prove  her  bane. 

But,  unconvincing,  overstrained  as 
the  story  is  in  part,  it  is  never  for  a  mo- 
ment stupid,  never  dull.  There  are 
flashes  of  gay  humor,  gleams  of  poetic 
intuition,  lapses  into  wide-eyed  sanity 
even  in  the  most  melodramatic  chap- 
ters— and  the  latter  half  of  the  story  of 
Aspasia — ^Jane  and  Juke  and  Juggs, 
hovers  ever  on  the  edges  of  melodrama, 
falls  headlong  into  it  at  times. 

As  a  first  book  "The  Loves  of  Ed- 


wy" is  distinctly  interesting.  It  may  be 
slated,  but  it  is  too  clever  to  be  ignored 
and  it  moves  one  to  wonder  what  the 
literary  future  of  its  author  may  hold. 
(Lothrop.) 

THE    HOUSE   OF   FULFILMENT 

"The  House  of  Fulfilment"  is  an- 
other book  with  a  child-life  prelude, 
and  when  one  remembers  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  book  was  the  creator  of 
"Emmy  Lou,"  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  this  picture  of  childhood  is  lik- 
able. George  Madden  Martin's  latest 
book  will  please  her  admirers,  who  are 
legion,  but  it  will  disappoint  them  too. 
It  is  a  book  of  fine  quality  and  of  little 
force,  of  delicate  understanding  and  of 
no  great  originality. 

Two  women,  fragile,  sensuous,  sel- 
fish— clinging  Molly,  and  inconsequent 
heedless  warm-hearted  Charlotte — are 
set  before  the  reader  with  a  skill  that 
justifies  the  book;  and  back  of  the  hack- 
neyed love  story  of  Harriet  and  the  un- 
impressive love  story  of  Alexin  a  lies  an 
idea  whose  poetry  and  wisdom  have 
given  the  book  its  quoted  name;  but 
the  working  out  of  the  idea  is  hardly 
worthy  of  the  suggestion  in  Morris's 
lines. 

The  story,  as  we  have  said  is  a  gently 
pleasant  one;  but,  if  it  had  appeared 
before  "Emmy  Lou"  won  for  Mrs. 
Martin  a  host  of  friends,  it  would  prob- 
ably have  attracted  but  little  attention. 
(McClure.) 

JESS   AND   CO. 

J.  J.  Bell's  "Jess  and  Co."  too,  owes 
its  attentive  hearing  to  the  earlier  child 
sketches  of  the  author,  and  here  again, 
the  later  book  is  hardly  the  equal  of  its 
sponsor,  yet  the  new  story  is  a  homely 
human  document  with  considerable 
humor,  a  touch  of  real  pathos  and  a 
ringoftruthinit. 
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The  dialect  though  plentiful  is  less 
awesome  than  that  of  the  "Wee  Mac- 
gregor"  books,  and  if  the  humor  is  not 
so  rollicking,  the  sustained  interest  of 
the  story  is  a  point  in  the  latter  book's 
favor.   (Harpers.) 

DEBONNAIRE 

Among  the  novels  of  the  romantic 
love  and  sword  play  type,  William  Far- 
quhar  Payson's  "  Debonnaire,"  her- 
alded as  ''the  American  Beaucaire"  is 
one  of  the  best  selling. 

With  all  due  consideration  for  Mr. 
Payson,who  has  written  a  graceful  and 
entertaining  little  story,  "Debonnaire" 
is  a  far  cry  from  the  exquisite  finish  and 
dainty  charm  of  "Beaucaire."  It  is, 
however,  a  readable  tale  of  Louis  de 
Cadillac's  mad  wager  in  Montreal  and 
his  winning  of  it  through  his  marriage 
with  Irene  de  Cadillac,  belle  of  old  New 
Amsterdam.    (McClure.) 

ROLAND  OF  ALTENBURG 

Roland  of  Altenburg  was  one  of  those 
hereditary  princelings  of  small  German 
principalities  who  have  figured  so  num- 
erously in  latter-day  story.  Travelling, 
incognito,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  New 
York  girl  whose  father  and  fiance  inter- 
fered. Personally,  we  think,  that  they  had 
reason  their  side,  but  the  author  and 
Prince  Roland  scorned  them.  Recalled 
to  his  toy  kingdom  by  the  call  of  duty, 
Roland  grieves  royally  until  the  Ameri- 
can fair  one,  the  fiance  and  a  shadowy 
chaperon  obligingly  visit  Altenburg. 
Then  come  exciting  if  somewhat  il- 
logical events;  and  in  the  end,  Edward 
Mott  Woolky,  more  merciful  than  most 
of  his  confreres,  allows  his  loyal  hero  to 
chloroform  his  sense  of  duty  and  make 
Miss  Katherine  Barrington  of  New 
York,  Princess  of  Altenburg. 

Readers  who  have  acquired  the  "  Pris- 
oner of  Zenda"  habit  will  doubtless  read 
the  story  with  enjoyment.  (Stone.) 


TOMMY   AND   CO. 

Jerome  K.  Jerome  had  an  inspiration 
when  he  began  "Tommy  and  Co." 
The  situation  was  delightful,  the  char- 
acters promising,  the  semi-Bohemian 
newspaper  setting  admirable. 

For  a  time  all  went  well,  then,  for 
some  unknown  reason,  the  story  trailed 
oflF  into  a  heterogeneous  collection  of 
episodes,  all  non-essential  to  the  main 
theme,  and  none  interesting  enou^  to 
justify  the  author  in  dragging  it  into  the 
book  by  the  heels. 

Some  of  these  incidentals  are  amusing 
in  a  mild  way.  Met  as  separate  stories 
they  might  be  acceptable;  but  they  are 
more  or  less  exasperating  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  delightful  continuous  tale 
promised  by  the  book's  first  chapters. 
Mr.  Jerome's  friends  owe  him  a  grudge. 
(Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.) 

THE   MASTERY 

The  political  novel  has  surely  proved 
that  women  are  not  the  only  reliable 
public  for  the  writer  of  fiction;  for  po- 
litical novels  have  a  vogue,  and  surely 
the  average  woman  does  not  take  a 
burning  interest  in  the  mechanism  of 
the  political  machine,  the  management 
of  a  convention  or  the  making  of  a  boss. 

To  be  sure  a  love  story  is  usually 
tossed  into  the  books,  presumably  as  a 
sop  to  the  feminine  reader,  but  the  love 
story  is,  as  a  rule,  an  anaemic  one  and 
affects  the  situation  but  slightly. 

Mark  Lee  Luther's  "The  Masters" 
has  its  love  story  and  in  an  incidental 
way  the  politician  hero  saves  the  hero- 
ine's life  and  does  other  deeds  in  her 
honor,  but  the  little  blind  god  doesn't 
cut  much  of  a  figure  beside  the  state 
boss  and  the  head  of  the  New  York 
City  machine. 

No;  "The  Mastery"  must  be  judged 
on  its  political  merits,  and  as  a  political 
story  pure  and  simple  it  is  an  exceed- 
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ingly  good  piece  of  work.  Even  a  mere 
woman  will  enjoy  its  dramatic  move- 
ments, and  man,  the  masterful,  should 
find  its  struggle  for  mastery  distinctly 


entertammg. 


(Macmillans.) 


THE    PRESIDENT 

Alfred  Henry  Lewis's  recent  novel — 
we  do  not  say  his  latest  novel  for  Mr. 
Lewis  is  grinding  out  copy  at  such  a 
rate  that  even  while  we  were  using  the 
word  latest  it  might  become  inappropri- 
ate— differs  from  Mr.  Luther's  book  in 
that  politics  is  not  its  dominant  theme. 
It  differs  also  in  other  respects,  but  that 
is  another  story. 

"The  President"  is  called  "The  Pres- 
ident" presumably  because  the  Presi- 
dent cuts  no  figure  in  it.  The  author 
does  mention  Senator  Hamray's  in- 
tention of  becoming  President  and  even 
goes  into  a  few  details  concerning  his 
methods  of  approaching  the  goal,  but 


all  such  non-essential  details  fade  into 
insignificance  when  Storri  once  firmly 
claims  stage  center  and  calcium  lights. 

He  is  magnificent — that  Storri — a 
huge  Russian  adventurer  who  amuses 
himself  at  the  club  by  twisting  the  iron 
pokers  into  spirals  with  his  bare  hands. 
He  attempts  to  do  a  spiral  act  with  the 
hero  when  the  two  shake  hands  in  the 
heroine's  drawing  room,  but  the  indo- 
lent and  unassuming  Richard  takes  the 
Russian's  hand  in  an  iron  grasp  and 
slowly,  relentlessly  crushes  it  until  the 
blood  gushes  from  under  the  nails.  Nc  t 
for  nothing  was  he  athletic  at  college. 

This  whimsical  little  bit  of  by-play 
will  perhaps  give  as  well  as  any  other, 
extract,  an  idea  of  the  scholarly  re- 
serve of  the  book. 

If  space  allowed  it  would  be  a  pleas- 
ure to  quote  from  Mr.  Lewis's  uncon- 
ventional English,  his  unique  dialogue, 
but  "The  President"  must  be  read  to 
be  appreciated.     (Barnes.) 


THE    LITERARY    QUERIST 

EDITED  BY  ROSSITER  JOHNSON 

[TO  CONTRIBUTORS  i^Queries  must  be  brief,  must  relate  to  literature  or  authors^  and  must  be  of  some  general 
interest.  A  nswers  are  solicited^  and  must  be  prefaced  with  the  numbers  of  the  questions  referred  to.  Queries 
and  answers^  written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper ^  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor  of  THE  LAMP^  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons^  r5S-'S7  Fifth  Avenue^  l^ew  York.\ 


873. — Are  Edmond  de  Amicis'  books  of  travel 
considered  seriously  as  being  valuable  jruides  to 
the  traveller,  or  as  containing  reliable  informa- 
tion for  one  whose  travels  are  made  in  his  library 
chair?  Are  they  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  given 
to  young  persons  with  a  view  to  improving  their 
knowledge  of  the  countries  of  which  the  author 
writes  ?  i. 

They  are  in  every  way  admirable,  and  have  a 
deservedly  high  reputation. 


874. — ^Will  you  kindly  assist  me  in  placing  the 
following  passages,  quoted  by  Emerson  in  his 
"  Fortune  of  the  Republic'*  (March  30,  1878)? 

'*  *Tifl  virtue  which  they  want,  and  wanting  it. 
Honor  no  garment  to  their  backs  can  fit." 

•*  Thesc^  we  must  join  to  wake,  for  these  are  of  the 

strain 
That  justice  dare  defend,  and  will  the  age  maintain.'* 

C.  V,  C. 


875. — I  wish  to  find  the  origin  of  this  quota- 
tion : 

"  How  he  turns  Ireland  to  a  private  stage 
For  training  infant  villanies,  new  wavs 
Of  wringing  treasure  out  of  tears  and  blood. 
Unheard  oppressions  nourished  in  the  dark 
To  try  how  much  man's  nature  can  endure." 

T.  1.. 

These  lines  are  from  Robert  Browning's  trag- 
edy "  Strafford." 

876. — Can  you  or  any  reader  tell  me  who  is 
the  author  of  a  poem  of  which  the  following 
stanzas  are  a  part  ? 

**  Be  strong  ! 
We  are  not  here  to  play,  to  dream,  to  drift. 
We  have  hard  work  to  do,  and  loads  to  lift, 
Shun  not  the  struggle — face  it ;  *tis  God's  gift. 

'*  Be  strong ! 
It  matters  not  how  deep  intrenched  the  wrong, 
How  hard  :he  battle  goes,  the  day  how  long  ; 
Faint  not— fight  on  !    Tomorrow  comes  the  song." 

H.  T.  r. 
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877. — (i)  Who  wrote  **  Love's  Invention  ;  or. 
The  Recreation  in  Vogue"  (London,  1718)? 

(2)  Who  wrote  "  The  Life  of  Henr>-  St.  John. 
Viscount  Bolingbroke"  (London,  1770)? 

V.  M.  V. 

(2)  It  was  written  by  Oliver  Goldsmith. 


878.  — (i)  I  have  read  somewhere  a  passage 
that  recited  many  famous  achievements  by  yourg 
men.  As  I  remember,  it  either  began  or  ended 
with  these  words  :  *'  The  history  of  heroes  is 
the  history  of  youth.'*  And  somewhere  else  I 
have  read  one  that  recorded  the  achievements  of 
famous  men  in  their  old  age. 

(2)  Also,  I  once  saw  a  compilation  of  fortu- 
nate events  that  occurred  on  Friday,  made  to 
disprove  the  supposed  unluckiness  of  that  day. 
I  should  like  to  find  these  again. 

(3)  Is  there  any  novel  that  deals  with  the  pi- 
rates of  the  Spanish  Main  three  or  four  centur- 
ies ago  ?  c.  L.  D. 

(i)  Longfellow,  in  his  poem  entitled  **  Mori- 
turi  Salutamus,"  groups  the  names  of  a  consid- 
erable number  of  famous  men  who  entered  upon 
new  studies,  or  similar  enterprises,  in  their  old 
age. 

(2)  Several  such  compilations  have  been  made. 
Here  is  one  :  Columbus  set  sail  on  Friday,  Aug. 
21,  1492,  discovered  land  on  Friday,  began  his 
return  voyage  on  Friday,  and  anchored  in  the 
port  of  Palos  on  Friday.  On  a  later  voyage  he 
discovered  Hayti  on  Friday,  and  the  continent 
of  South  America  on  another  Friday.  John 
Cabot,  the  discoverer  of  North  America,  was 
commissioned  for  the  enterprise  on  Friday, 
March  5,  1496.  The  oldest  town  in  our  country, 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  was  founded  on  Friday, 
Sept.  7,  1565.  The  Mayflower  entered  the  har- 
bor of  what  is  now  Provincetown,  Mass. ,  on  Fri- 
day, Nov.  ID,  1620,  and  on  that  day  the  famous 
compact  was  sigiicd  on  board.  On  Friday,  Dec. 
22>  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth  rock.  George 
W'ashington  was  born  on  Friday.  Bunker  Hill 
was  fortified  by  the  Americans  on  Friday.  On 
Friday,  June  7,  1776,  Richard  Henry  Lee  intro- 
duced in  Congress,  seconded  by  John  Adams, 
resolutions  declaring  that  "  these  colonies  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
states."  Hurgoyne  surrendered  at  Saratoga  on 
Friday,  Oct  7,1777,  Arnold's  treason  w^as  discov- 
ered on  Friday.  Cornwallis  surrendered  at  York- 
town  on  Friday,  Oct.  19,  1 781. 

(3)  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  wrote  one,  entitled  **  The 
Buccaneers."  We  do  not  recall  any  other,  ex- 
cept tho»4e  of  the  dime-novel  order,  in  which,  we 
believe,  it  was  once  a  favorite  theme. 


879.  — I  should  like  to  discover  the  author^ip 
of  these  stanzas,  and  to  get  the  entire  poem  if 
there  are  others : 

Last  year  I  yatched  it  drift  and  sud. 
With  leapine  heart  and  l^skjypy  sigh, 

**  The  fair  eartii  wears  her  bridal  robe ; 
So,  soon,  please  God,  shall  L'* 

To-day^  with  quiet  hearty  I  see 
The  Uttle  flakes  go  whirling  by. 

**  The  fair  earth  wears  her  winding-sheet ; 
So,  soon,  please  God,  shall  I."  k.  u  h. 

This  is  the  entire  poem.  It  was  written  by 
Anne  Reeve  Aldrich  (New  York,  iS66-i892),aod 
may  be  found  in  her  collected  volume. 

880.— Mrs.  Hemans  ^Tites  : — 

**  The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck 
Whence  all  ittt  him  had  fled/* 

And  Thomas  Moore  writes  : 

**  Some  banquet  hall  deserted. 
Whose  lights  are  fled. 


Whose  garlands  dead. 
And  all  biU  Ae  departed.' 


S.  C. 


\Vhich  is  grammatically  correct  ? 

According  to  the  rules,  '*  But  is  a  prepositiaa 
when  used  in  the  sense  of  except  '*  and  **  Prepo- 
sitions govern  the  objective  case."  Mrs.  He- 
mans  is  correct,  and  Moore  is  incorrect. 


88x. — I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  expres- 
sion "  an  aching  void,"  which  occurs  in  Cowpers 
hymn  beginning  "  O  for  a  closer  walk  with  God." 
is  original  there  or  had  been  used  before,  s.  r. 

We  believe  it  is  original  with  Cowpcr. 


ANSWERS 

848. -Disraeli,  in  his  «  Wondrous  Tale  of  M- 
roy,"  Chapter  VIII,  writes  : 

"  They  retired  again  to  their  tents  to  listen  to 
the  expounding  of  the  law;  even  the  distance  of  a 
Sabbath  walk  was  not  to  exceed  that  space  whicfa 
lies  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
This  was  the  distance  between  the  Temple  and 
the  Tabernacle  ;  it  had  been  nicely  measured, 
and  ever>'  Hebrew^  who  ventured  forth  from  the 
camp  this  day  might  be  observed  counting  the 
steps  of  a  Sabbath  day's  journey."  I.  T. 

86a.— It  seems  to  me,  that  the  book  title,  "So 
near  and  yet  so  far,"  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
taken  from  Tennyson's  **  In  Memoriam,"  XCV; 
stanza  6,  than  from  "  Reicht's  Serenade." 

U  M. 
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MUSIC    AND    OTHER    POEMS 

By  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

Author  of  "The  Tofltae  of  FtUx,"  "The  Builders,"  etc     SUM  net.     (PosUge  locenb.) 

THIS  volume  {opening  with  what  perhaps  is  the  finest  and 
most  elevated  of  his  siisla.ined  poems,  the  "  Ode  to 
Music")  collects  the  lyrical  and  other  verse  which,  for 
some  years  past,  has  been  establishing  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke's 
high  place  among  American  poets.  Many  pieces  here  included 
have  Btready,  even  in  their  fugitive  publication,  gone  far  toward 
securing  the  permanent  position  which  this  collection  will  give 
them,  and  their  appearance  together  will  emphasize  the  fact  that 
Dr.  van  Dyk.e  has  but  few  companions  in  the  qualities  that  dis- 


EUGENE  FIELD** 
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POEM*  OF  Childhood 


Ulastrated  in  colors  by  MAXFIELD  PAKRISH 


THE  text  of  this  sumptuous 
volume  consistsoFallof  the 
poems  in  the  two  volumes, 
"With  Trumpet  and  Drum"and 
"I^ve  Songs  of  Childhood,"  to- 
gether with  one  or  two  poems  from 
other  books  hy  Mr,  Field.  Mr. 
Parrish's  contributions  include 
eight  lull-page  illustrations  in  col- 
ors, together  with  designs  for  the 
cover,  the  title-page,  and  Ihelining. 
paper,  also  reproduced  in  colors. 


THE  poems  which  Ur.  P»- 
tish  has  selected  bt  3 
tration  reveal  the  adthc 
his  most  varied  moods — imag 
tive,  fanciful,  tender,  grotoqnc, 
and  humorous;  "With  Ttwapct 
and  Drum,"  "The  Sugar-Flam 
Tree,"  "Wynken,  Blynkm,  aai 
Nod."  "ThcLittJePeadi,""'!!* 
Dinkey  Bird,"  "The  Fly-Awiy 
Horse,"  "  Shuffle  Shooo  ud  Am- 
ber-locks," and  "Seein'  Thinp." 
The  book  is  worthy  of  both  the 


illuilralions  by  the  aulbor.  fi  oo  nrl.  (PcBiagc  «ita)   I 
Little  need  be  said  of  a  book  by  Mr.  Herford 


panion  volume  to  her  widely  popular  Noasaac 
Anthology  published  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Wift 
Ihi>   '^mr    mn>   Hitrn-tinn    thai    rhum-tivisil  the    I 
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The  Negro  and  the  Negroes 

Prtaeattaa  m  Conacrv^tlve  Soutbemcr'a  Vtewi  on  the  Pment  ReLittom  of  the  Two  Run 
fa)  the  South,  wtth  an  Account  of  the  Step*  by  which  the  RcUtion  Hu  Come  Aboot 

TO  the  great  value  and  inleresl  of  the  work  in 
ilself  much  is  added  by  the  author's  pre- 
cminente  as  the  sympathetic  depictor,  the  historian, 
as  it  were,  of  the  old  relation  between  master  and 
slave  and  of  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made 
since  the  war;  in  short,  this  book  presents  the 
matured  opinions,  to-day,  of  the  author  of  "  Marse 
Chan." 
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ERNEST  THOMPSON  SETON 
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tanatttnal,  and  aj>w  fi  alugabtr  eJinrat/i.     Mr.  Tinmpun  Siisk,  hi  an  a-ml  and  ratniuar,  rartlabj 

far  lit  ifgitu  in  ibiifold."—j(^u  Buifougha,  in  ihe  Atlaotie  Monthly,  Jgly,  igo4 
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nult  I  Have  Known."  Mr.Selon  has  made  eight  full-pigc  <v>Eh  draw- 
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ya  written.  It  will  appear  by  ateU  in  a  heautilul  small  quarto  volume, 
pmfuselr  decorated  and  printed  id  two  colon. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  We  shaO  paUish  immediatdy: 

FREDERICK  PALHER  on  THE  WAR  IN  THE  EAST 

FIRST  YEAR'S    CAMPAIGN 


MR.  PALlfER  went  to  Japan  before  the  brgmning  ci  hostilities.  He  accompanied  the  Japanese 
advance  into  Corea,  and  was  with  the  fiist  armT  in  Manchuria,  where  he  witnessed  the  Bittks 
of  the  Valu  and  Liao-Yang.  He  had  special  opportunities  of  observation,  and  his  lonncr 
experiences  fn  reporting;,  from  headquaitcrs  and  battlefield,  the  war  between  Greece  acd 
Tiirkey,  the  hostilities  in  the  Philippines  and  the  advance  of  the  allies  upon  Pekin,  have  fitted  him  to 
avail  of  them  to  the  utmost.  His  tour  of  Manchuria  at  the  dose  of  the  Chinese  expedition  and  his  retoni 
home  over  the  now  celebrated  Siberian  lailwaj  cootiibuted  greatly  to  his  thorough  understandixig  of  tfae 
campaign  he  beie  desczibes* 


pouncui 


HISTORY  OF  ^ 

ANDREW  JACKSON 

By  AUGUSTUS  C  BUELL 

Atftfior  of  '^Paul  Jones,  Foander  of  the  American  Navy,"  now  In  its  Eishth  Editioiu 

MR.  BUELL  has  made  a  striking,  full-length  portrait  of  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  of  men  vbo 
ever  lived — a    figure    which,   for  rugged,  native   strength   and  winning  popular  qualities,  is 
perhaps  unmatched  in  American  History.     In  his  way,  Jackson  was  as  hard  a  fighter  as  wis 
Paul  Jones;  and  in  this  fact  lies  the  secret  of  the  important  additions  to  our  historical  knowled^ 
of  the  Jarkson  period — esi>ecially  with  reference  to  the  intentions  of  the  British,  despite  the  treaty  erf 
Ghent,  to  set  up  a  civil  government  in  Louisiana  after  the  capture  of  New  Orleans. 

In  two  8vo  vohimcs  with  photocravore  portmits.  plan,  etc     $4.00  net.     (Expreasagie  extra.) 

FETICHISM   IN  WEST  AFRICA 

FORTY    YEARS'    OBSERVATION    OF   NATIVE   CUSTOMS   AND    SUPERSTITIONS 

By  the  Rev.  ROBERT  HAMILE  NASSAU,  HLD^  S.TJ>. 

SINCIC  i86r,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  brief  furloughs,   the  author  of  this  notable  contributioo 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  African  negro  has  lived  among  the  natives  in  different  sections  of  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa.     Through  this  period  of  more  than  forty  years  he  has  been  unusuallr 
fortunate  at  all  times  in  winning  the  confidence  of  the  natives,    and  has  had  unexcelled  opfor- 
tunitics  to  make  the  most  exhaustive  studies  of  the  varied  practices  of  fetich,  in  its  relation  to  daily  fifc 
religion,  government,  and  theology;  its  practical  effects  on  the  people;  the  preparation  and  the  classifica- 
tion of  all  the  different  varieties  of  fetich  in  use. 

With  12  full-page  illufttrations.     $3.50  net.     (Poatafe  17  cents.) 

COREA:    The  Hermit  Nation 

By  WILLIAM  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS 

THK  momentous  developments  of  the  war  in  the  East  have  greatly  quickened  the  demand  fortius 
authoritative  work,  necessitating  the  issue  of  a  seventh  edition.     The  vast  changes  now  making 
in  the  political  and  other  fortunes  of  Corea  can  only  be  rightly  understood  in  relation  to  her  past* 
a  fact  that  makes  this  work,  which,  according  to  the  Nation,  *'  continues  to  be  the  standard  history 
of  Corea,"  a  necessary  part  of  the  library  of  every  thinking  man  and  woman. 

A  new  edition,  the  Seventh,  with  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations.     8vo,  $3.50. 
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The  Temper  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  in  £n£[lish  Literature 

"^  (Clark  Lectures  given  at  Trinity  Colleg-e.  Cambridge,  1903-1903) 

By  BARRETT  WENDELL,  Professor  of  English  at  Harvard  University 

$1.50  net.  (Postage  extra.) 

PROF.  WENDELL'S  special  purpose  in  this  animated  and 
suggestive  review  of  seventeenth  century  literature  in  England 
is  to  indicate,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  "  the  manner  in  which  the 
national  temper  of  England,  as  revealed  in  seventeenth  century  litera- 
ture, changed  from  a  temper  ancestrally  common  to  modem  England 
and  to  modem  America,  and  became,  before  the  century  closed, 
something  which  later  time  must  recognize  as  distinctly,  specifically 
English."  The  work  has  an  additional  interest  because  the  chapters 
constituting  it  were  the  first  regular  lectures  concerning  English 
literature  that  were  ever  given  by  an  American  in  an  English  Uni- 
versity. As  lectures  they  have  nothing  of  the  formal  scholastic 
character  common  to  most  University  courses,  having  been  prepared 
for  a  popular  academic  audience,  and  the  volume  amounts  to  a 
running  comment,  a  series  of  illuminating  essays,  on  its  absorbing 
subject. 


Elizabethan  Literature 

The  Disintegration  of  the  Drama 

The  Decline  of  the  Drama 

The    Divergent    Masters  of  Lyric 

Poetry 

The  Disintegration  of  Lyric  Poetry 

The  Develofwient  of  Prose 
The  Bible  and  Bacon 

The  Development  of  Prose 

Ralegh,  Bnrton  and  Browne 

The  Earlier  Puritanism 

The  Later  Puritanism 

Milton  Before  the  Civil  Wars 

The  Maturity  of  Milton 

The  Age  of  Dryden 


A  History  of  American  Literature 

By  Professor  BARRETT  WENDELL  and  C  N.  GREENOUGH,  KJLf  of  Harvard  University. 

Illustrated,  12mo,  $1.40  net. 

A  concise,  scholarly  treatment  of  the  subject  in  its  various  branches,  based  on  Profeswr  Wendell's  "Literary  Histcvy  of  America. ' 
a  work  acknowledged  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  to  be  the  most  original  and  dbtinguished  treatment  of  its  subject  in  existence.** 

Great  Englishmen  of  the 


Sixteenth  Century 


By  SIDNEY  LEE 

With  six  portraits.    In  press 

THE  lectures  with  which  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  made  so  great  a  success  in  his  extensive  tour  of  American 
universities  a  year  ago,  are  here  collected,  with  his  revision,  in  a  group  of' biographical  studies  which 
admirably  illustrate  his  exceptional  power  in  this  direction.  His  tour  embraced  more  than  twenty 
tmiversities,  including  Harvard,  Columbia,  Princeton,  Yale,  Brown,  Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Northwestern  University,  the  Univcisity  of  NorthrCsuolinav  and  the^University  oMToronto. 
After  an  opening  chapter  on  the  Renaissance  in  England,  the  book  treats,  inoider.  Sir  Thomad^Mocep-Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Edmund  Spenser,  Francis  Bacon,  Shakespeare's  Life,  and  Shakespeare's  Work. 


^ew  Dolume  of    Literary  Lives" 
John  Bunyan 

By  V.  HALE  WHTTE 

The  success  of  the  two  initial  volumes  of  these  im- 
portant biographies  and  critical  series  far  exceeded 
expectations,  and  it  is  a  pleasiu'e  to  announce  so 
interesting  and  authoritative  a  volume  as  this. 
Illustrated  $i.oo  net  (Postage,  lo  cents). 


Literary  Leaders  of  America 

By  RICHARD  BURTON,  Ph.D. 

The  book,  while  comprehensive  in  form,  is  mainly 
a  biographical,  critical  and  illustrated  account  of 
Irving,  Cooper,  Poe,  Ha wthomef  Emerson^  Bryant, 
Longfellow,  Holmes,  Whittier.  Lowell,  Whitman, 
and  Lanier. 

X2mo,4i.oo  net 
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The  Italian  Poets  5ince  Dante 

By  the  Hon.  WILLIAM  EVERETT,  LL.D.  "pSlI!^ 

TV/r R.  EVERETT  in  this  volume  reviews  the  entire  course  of  Italian  poetry  since  Daote, 
who,  both  in  priority  and  eminence,  occupies  a  position  apart.  Beginning  with 
Petrarch,  he  considers  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Alfieri,  Leopardi  and  others,  including  not  only  the 
leading  figures  but  lesser  lights  such  as  Parini  and  Monti.  Copious  extracts  in  felicitous 
translation  are  a  feature  of  the  book.  The  author's  own  style  suggests  Macaulay's  brill- 
iancy and  point,  and  the  volume  is  without  a  trace  of  scholastic  dryness,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  a  scholarly,  as  it  is  in  the  best  sense  a  popular,  consideration  of  a  subject  hitherto 
neglected  in  English  and  calling  loudly  for  treatment. 

THE   INFERNO   OF   DANTR 

Translated,  with  Notes,  hito  English  Vetse 

By  MARVIN  R.  VINCENT,  D.D.,  LL-D. 

"M"  O  apology  is  necessary  for  a  new  translation  of  Dante*s  Divina  Commedia.  Every  one 
of  importance  has  its  peculiar  merits  of  interpreting  to  the  English  ear  and  English 
sense  the  famous  original.  Among  these  Dr.  Vincent's  is  certain  to  take  high  rank.  l\s 
originality  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  translation  into  the  English  ten-syllable  line,  without 
rhyme  (which  has  a  very  close  afi&nity  with  Dante's  verse)  and  is  at  the  same  time  an 
accurate  and  almost  literal  rendering  of  the  original  text  without  sacrificing  the  just  claims 
of  the  laws  of  rhythm  and  accent  of  English  verse. 

The  volume  will  be  followed  by  the  Purgatory  and  the  Paradise  and  the  whole  will 
constitute  what  is  expected  to  be  the  most  popular  as  well  as  the  latest  and  most  attractive 
rendering  of  the  Divine  Comedy  in  English. 

THE  5TORY  OF  ART  THROUGHOUT 
THE  AGE«S:     An  Illustrated  Record 

By  SALOMON  REINACH.    The  Translation  by  Florence  Simmons 

With  600  Miniature  Repiodtictions  of  the  Famous  Works  Mentioned  in  the  Text 

8TO,  In  Pm 

T^HE  author,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  French  archaeologists,  has  produced  here  a  vioci 

which  is  remarkable  scarcely  more  for  its  profound  mastery  of  the  subject  than  for  its 

lucid,  terse  and  piquant  style,  and  which  is  surely  destined  to  recognition  as  a  standard 

M.  Reinach  has  a  genius  for  selection  and  coordination,  and  the  work  may  be  termed  a 

masterpiece  of  condensation.     While  addressed  more  to  the  amateur  than  the  expert,  the 

precise  student  will  find  his  special  needs  cared  for  in  an  excellent  bibliography  prepared 

on  novel  lines. 


A   HISTORY    OF    THE 
ANCIENT  ViTORLD 

By  GEORGE  S.  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the 
University  of  Chicago, 

Ulttstrated  in  G)for8,  with 
Numerotts  Maps  and  Qiarts 


12mo,  $1.50  net 


THE   SCIENCE  OF 
EDUCATION 

By  RICHARD  GAUSE  BOONE 

Editor  of  Education^  formerly  Professor  of  EducaHM 
in  Indiana  University;  Principal  of  the  Stak 
Normal  School  of  Ypsilanti^  Michigan:  Super- 
intendent  of  Schools  of  Cincinnati^  Ohio. 

I3IIM.  %\M  Ml 
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"AS  AN  OBSERVER  OF  AMERICAN  MEN  AND  WOMEN  AND   THINGS, 
JUDGE  GRANT  IS  WITHOUT  A   RIVAL."-TnE  Critic 


1 

"Mr. 

Onnt  1.  ■  iuppy 

wriWr- 

cbccrlul,    orht- 

lul,» 

tty,  and  kindly 

tMlrka 

HiiitnriHirc 

iitcrl 

Ininilnihem- 

Klva, 

Icver    in   Iheir 

Md  nore  llun  HlUlac    | 

toryinu 

htatlMilowthey 

cituc" 

-flwton  niiiw. 

1 

vblon  wUh  a  food  deal 
ol  rallonal  phUoKphy, 
iMichInt  praclkal  ma^ 
(eri  and  cTery-day  n- 
latlMuliJp*." 

—Tf  Outla«k. 


TM  Undercurrent 

By  nOBERT  GRANT 

THIS  powerful  novel  has  f(  r  its  basis  a  story  full  of 
human  naiure,  of  human  passion  and  strife  —  a  sirong  and 
sjTnpalhetic  love  slory.  But  the  human  naiure  is  intensely 
modern,  ihe  strife,  the  passions,  the  love  are  all  modern 
developments,  and  through  Ihe  story  runs  a  powerful  presentation  of 
some  of  the  most  apparent  dangers  in  the  social  forces  of  ihe  day. 
The  conflict  wages  strong  between  Church  and  State  on  the  question 
of  divorce.  It  is-  a  conflict  ako  between  the  very  rich  and  the  middle- 
class  poor — a  conflict  of  ideas  as  to  the  rights  of  each  in  religion,  in 
law,  in  every-day  life. 

Illi-istrat«cl,    91. BO 
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JOHN  FOX'S  NEW  BOOK 

Beautifully  COMTEMTS: 

lUustrated  Christmas  Eae 

in  Colors  on  Lonesome 

The  Jirmy  of 
BySchoonover  the  Callahan 


Ashe 


The  Last 


Campbell  stetson 

Potts  The  Pardon  of 

Becky  Day 
ana 

jj.  ,,  Jj  Crisis  for  the 

■^*"*'^  Guard 

„  Christmas 

"""  Jfight  with 

H.SO  Satan 

A  BKAUTirUI.  AND  CLABORATK  VOLUME 


Mow  in  its  /60th  Thousand 

©6g  little  shepherd 
of  KINGDOM  COME 

Bar    JOHN    FOX,   JR. 

Dluitrated,  $1.50 

A  NET  EDITION  OF  HIS  EARLIER  FICTION,  PUR- 
CHASED  FROM   EIESSRS.  HARPER  k  KtOTHERS  i 

The  Kentucki&ns  A  Cumberland  Vendetta 

l2mo.    SI.25  I2mo.     SI.25 

A.  Mountain  Curopa       Hell  Fer  Sartain  u«  oam  umtu* 

I2mo.    SI.25  12am.    SI-OO 
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"AN  ENGROSSING  STORY" -th. a.^„.s 


Mr.  Merriman's 
Last  Novel 

'UhQ  LAST  HOPE 


ENGLISH 

AMERIC 

OPINION 

OPINi 

'■The  Last  Hope  is  a  very 

"Willbercioi-tdi 

fine  story;  not  only  the  besl 

the  best  boob  ol  tta 

that  Mr.  Mcrriman  wrole  in 

....     Horn 

his  later  veurs.  but  one  of 

•the  best  siiirics  that  I  have 

Rifteti  «ith  a  rem 

read  for  a  very  Iohr  time," 

style,  but  he  krew  1 

— Mr.  CUmeni  Shorter 
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interest." 
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"II   is    certainly  ore  of 
Mr.  Selon  Merriman's  best 
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— The  Saturday  Review, 
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—London  DaUy  Telegraph. 
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stitules  an  element  of  so  much  emphasis  and  relief  as  shaqtly  to  sin- 
gulan'ze  the  book  among  the  author's  productions.  For  these  reasons, 
as  well  for  its  jinaSected  simplicity  and  naturalness,  "The  Golden 
Bowl"  will  make  a  distinctly  popular  appeal,  and  is  sure  to  attract 
the  widest  audience  as  well  as  the  elect  whom  Mr.  James  always  in- 
terests more  than  any  other  living  writer  of  fiction. 


^he  FOOD  OF  THE  GOD5 

And    How    It  Came    to    £arth 

AN  absorbing  story  as  well  as  a  wonderfully  suggestive  0y    yL.    G.    IVEI^LS 
invention.     Sewral  former  novels  have  shown  Mr. 

Well's  extraordinary  power  of  vividly  realizing  the  most  "I'lr.Wdh  hasa  prarticai 

daringly  imagined  conditions.     This  new  story  is  a  surpass-  jamiiiarity  wilk  science  which, 

ing  example  of  these  powers;  and  in  it  Mr.  Wells  combines  combined  with  his  imaginative 

them  with  a  very  telling  addition  of  humor,  pathos,  and  mind,  enables  him  to  command 

even  tragedy.     The  book  proves  his  powers  on  a  high  plane,  '^*  »i«en/ion."  — Academy, 

gripping  the  reader's  interest  in  a  way  which  his  inventive-  London, 

ness  alone  would  be  incapable  of.  l2mo,  $1.50 


A  book  destined  io 


DIAL5TONE  LANE 

By    IV.    IV.    JACOBS 

largely  increase  the  growing 
Author  of  "At  Sandwich  Port,"  Etc.  circle  o}  Mr.  Jacobs' s  readers. 

Illustrated  IV^^'   JACOBS'S    new  novel  will  take  its  place    immediately 

hv  Wll  I    OWFN  -^V 1.    among  the  most  striking  examples  of  his  inimitable  humor. 

oy  wiui.  uwti>i  Thereader'sdelightbeginswiththeinitialsituation.andnearly 

«|^5Q  every  page  shows  some  new  and  subtle  development  of  action  or 
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SCRIBNER'S    NEW    IMPORTATIONS 


A  NOTABLE  REPRINT 

THE  MICROCOSM  OF  LONDON 

Or,  London  in  Miniature.  With  104  illustrations  in  color  by  Pugin  fir*  Rowlandson. 
3  vols,  small  4to,  $15.00  net. 

A  very  valuable  reprint  of  one  of  the  finest  and  most  popular  books  on  the  London  of  a 
century  ago.  The  colored  plates  are  exceptionally  interesting,  being  the  collaboration  of 
a  distinguished  architect  and  a  no  less  distinguished  artist.  The  original  edition  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  most  sought-after  books  of  its  kind. 

The  Most  Illustrious  Ladies  of 

THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE 

By  Christopher  Hare,  author  of  "  Felicita,"  "A  Romance  of  Old  Siena,"  etc.  With  por- 
traits,    8vo,  $3.00  net. 

An  admirable  book  containing  chapters  on  Lucrezia  Tornabuoni,  Beatrice  d'Este,  Bianca 
Sforza,  Isabella  d'Este,  Vittoria  Colonna.  Caterino  Cornaro,  Bianca  Capello,  Caterino 
Sforza,  Giovanna,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  other  noted  ladies  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

POINTS  OF  THE  HORSE 

A  Treatise  on  the  Conformation,  Movements,  Breeds,  and  Evolution  of  the  Horse.     By  M. 
Horace  Hayes,  F.R.C.V.S.      Illustrated  with  658  reproductions  of  Photographs  by  the 
author  and  others,  and  by  drawings.     Third  Edition  Enlarged.     Royal  8vo,  $10.00  net. 
The  standard  authority  on  all  questions  relative  to  Horses. 

DAI  NIPPON 

The  Britain  of  the  East.  By  Dr.  Henry  Dyer,  Late  Principal  of  the  Imperial  College 
of  Tokio.     8vo,  $3.50  net. 

DAR-UL-ISLAM 

A  Record  of  a  Journey  through  Ten  of  the  Asiatic  Provinces  of  Turkey.  By  Mark  Sykes, 
author  of  *'  Through  Five  Turkish  Provinces,"  etc.  Wtih  maps  and  illustrations.  Large 
8vo,  $5.00  net. 

BY  NILE  AND  EUPHRATES 

A  Record  of  Discovery  and  Adventure.  By  H.  Valentine  Geere,  of  the  Staff  of 
the  Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  With  maps  and  illustrations. 
8vo,  $3.50  net. 

RETROSPECTS 

By  William  Knight,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  8vo,  $:.oo  net. 


AFTER  WORK 


Fragments  from  the  Workshop  of  an  Old  Publisher. 
G.S.     With  portraits  and  illustrations.     12 mo,  $3.00  net. 


By  Edward  Marston,  F.R. 


BAEDEKER'S  UNITED  STATES 

With  an  Excursion  into  Mexico.      THIRD  EDITION,  Completely  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
With  numerous  maps  and  plans.     $3.60  net. 

The  Handbook  to  the  United  States  has  been  very  thoroughly  revised  and  practically 
rewritten  under  the  direction  of  J.  F.  Muirhead,  the  original  compiler,  and  extended 
100  pages  by  the  imperative  addition  of  material  of  great  value.  This  makes  it  even  a 
greater  necessity   than   heretofore,  for  the  traveller,  the  student,  and  the  business  man. 


CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS,    New    York 
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SCRIBNER'S  FOR  NOVEMBER 

SUCH    STUFF    AS    DREAMS    ARE    MADE    OF 

By  John  Corbin.     With  illustrations  by  Jules  Guerin. 

No  one  to-day  writes  in  a  more  interesting  manner  of  the  things  of  the  stage  thu 
Mr.  Corbin.  In  his  present  article  he  tells  of  the  work  of  the  scene-painter,  refminj 
to  the  progress  of  the  art  of  scene-painting  from  the  days  of  crude  canvas  down  to  ite 
present  period  of  magnificent  scenic  productions.  He  describes  the  growth  of  a  grtal 
production  from  the  first  sketches  and  models  to  the  completed  ■work.  He  refera  also 
appreciatively  to  the  scenic   exploits  of  celebrated  stage  managers  of  the  past  md 

firesent.  The  most  important  and  illuminating  accompaniment  to  the  text  Kill  be 
ound  in  Mr.  Gu^rin's  beautiful  illustrations.  The  subject  is  one  which  Ur.  Guetin 
is  peculiarly  fitted  to  handle,  owing  to  his  past  years  of  experience  as  a  scene-painter. 

THE    ROYAL    ACADEMY 

By  Fred.  A.  Eaton.     Illustrated  with  photographs. 

This  is  the  second  of  Mr.  Eaton's  articles  on  this  celebrated  English  institnticB. 
the  first  of  which  appears  in  the  present  number.  Those  who  read  Mr.  Eaton's  6a 
article  will  need  no  assurance  of  the  historical,  artistic,  and  personal  interest  which  te 
text  possesses.  As  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr.  Eaton  writes  with  a  full  tuowi- 
edge  of  his  subject.     The  article  will  contain  many  illustrations. 

CORRESPONDENCE    FROM    THE 
RUSSIAN    ARMY 

By  Thom.\s  F.  Millard.     Fully  illustrated  by  photographs. 

Mr.  Millard  is  the  special  representative 
of  Scribnbr's  Magazine  with  the  Rnsaffl 
Army,  and  he  writes  with  authoritj'  from  i 
side  of  the  war  of  which  little  of  an  authentic 
kind  has  been  heard.  WhatMr.  MiUaid  has  to 
say  of  the  conditions  in  the  Russian  Anryand 
the  character  of  the  Russian  soldier>'  throwss 
new  light  not  only  upon  what  has  occuned 
but  on  the  future. 

CAPTAIN    MAHAN'S 
WAR    OF     1812 

Illustrated  by  Henry  Reuterdahl. 

Captain  Mahan's  great  history  now  at- 
ries  the  reader  into  waters  external  to  the 
United  States,  giving  account  of  naval  eng^ 
ments  on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  and  de- 
scribing the  offensive  actions  of  the  Uniud 
States  abroad. 

THE    UNDERCURRENT 

Bv  Robert   Grant.      Illustrated  bv  F- 

C.  Yohn. 

The  conclusion  of  a  story  which  has  b«« 
iu.in.Ti.ATioN  r*tH,  pronounced  on  all  sides  to  be  the  niost  i» 

"sucM  .TUFK  *,  rJHB*M!  AKK  Mw,  OF."  portant  scrial  of  the  year. 
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SCRIBNER'S     FOR     MOVEMBER 

THE    OLD-TIME    NEGRO 

By  Thouas  Nelson  Page, 

That  the  old-time  negro  is  passing  away 

is  one  of  the  common  sayings.  Mr.  Page,  in 
this  delightful  article,  recalls  him  with  sym- 
pathy and  tenderness.  It  is  not  a  discussion 
of  the  negro  problem;  it  is  an  affectionate 
portrayal  of  the  genuine  "old-time  darky" 
that  belonged  to  the  old  South,  bound  by  ties 
of  devotion  to  "the  master"  and  identified 
with  the  Southern  family  life.  Northern  and 
Southern  readers  ahke  will  be  delighted  with 
this  kindly  and  appreciative  picture  of  the 
old  "Uncles"  and  "Mammies,"  written  by 
one  who  knew  them  from  early  years. 

SOME  FAMILY  LETTERS 
OF   THOMAS    JEFFERSON 

These  letters,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr,  Jefferson's  great-great-grandson,  Francis 
Eppes  Shine,  M.D.,  are  published  with  ex- 
planatory notes  by  Wilson  Miles  Gary,  of  Bal- 
timore. They  are  delightfully  interesting,  as 
they  give  not  only  a  personal  insight  into  Mr. 
Jefferson's  life  at  Monticello,  with  the  varied 
interests  of  plantation  life  in  the  South,  but 
they  touch  lightly  upon  political  events,  and 
treat  of  domestic  matters,  especially  those 
concerning  the  education  of  his  favorite  grand- 
son, Francis  Eppes. 

THE   HAND  OF  PETRARCH  ......™.«o« 

By  T.  R.  Sullivan.  '  '■"  "^"  blahkbt.- 

Mr.  Sullivan's  story  is  an  unusually  fine  piece  of  literary  work.  A  tale  of  Italy  in 
1374,  it  tells  of  the  life  and  experiences  of  Messer  Enrico  Capra,  a  goldsmith  of  Bergamo, 
a  man  of  name  and  fame,  and  friend  of  the  poet  Petrarch.  Aside  from  its  inherent  in- 
terest, the  story  is  timely  at  present  on  account  of  the  sixth  centennial  of  Petrarch. 

AN    EXTRA    BLANKET 

By  F.  HoPKiNSON  Smith.     Illustrated  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Weber  Ditzler. 

One  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Smith's  short  stories,  picturing  an  incident  in  the  experience 
of  the  "Joe  Gridley  Combination" — a  variety  company  playing  one-night  stands.  The 
episode,  which  is  human  and  touching,  is  told  with  cleverness  and  fine  humor. 

THE    VOYAGERS 

By  George  Buchanan  Fife.     Illustrated  by  William  Hurd  Lawrence. 
Another  of  Mr.  Fife's  clever  and  engaging  Alicia  stories,  two  of  which  have  appeared 
in  Scribner's.     It  is  delicate  in  fancy,  and  bright,  humorous,  and  tender  in  style. 

COLORED    FRONTISPIECE 

An  exquisite  piece  of  color  work  by  Walter  Appleton  Clark,  illustrating  a  poem  by 
Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  entitled  "Saint  Rose." 

Charles    Scribner's    Sons,    Publishers,   New    York 
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Mr*  Tobin's  Portraits  in  Color 

THE  LAMP 

**  Mr.  George  T.  Tobin  it  cootributing  a  Kriet  oS  portni 
frontispieces  to  this  maguine  wfaich  have  gr;at  distinctioD  an ., 
an  lifelike  Ukencsses.**^ri«  CkrisHam  j94hiocat 

JANUARY.— CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON 
"  The  best  picture  we  have  seen  of  Charles  Dana  Gibson.  ** 
—San  Francisco  Ckronic/e, 

FEBRUARY.— HENRIK  IBSEN 
*'The  best  presentation  of  the  nian  we  have  yet  seen.*' — 
Ntw  York  Eveninr  Post. 

MARCH.— RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 
*'  It  is  certainly  the  work  of  a  master  of  portraitore.**— AVw 
fork  Evening  Mai', 

APRIL.— CHARLES  W.  ELIOT 
*'  An  admirable  portrait  in  colon.  ** — CAarUston,  S,  C  New 
Cf  Conrier, 

MAY.— JOHN  RUSK.IN 
<<One  of  The  Lamp*s  most  attractive  features.*' — New 
York  Globe. 

JUNE.— ARTHUR  TWINING  HADLEY 
"A  striking  feature  of  the  June  issue.** — Newark^  N.y.  Calls 

JULY.— EDWIN  MARKHAM 
<'  A  capital   portrait   of  Edwin    Markham.**— iViru;    Tork 
Evening  Post. 

AUGUST.— HAMILTON  WRIGHT  MABIE 
*' An  attractive  firontispiece.  * ' — Toledo  Blade. 
SEPTEMBER.— NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER 
<<A  good  Ukene«.**— iVrw  York  Press. 

THE  LAMP 

15  Cents  a  Copy,  $(«50  a  Year 

CHARLES   SCRIBNER^S    SONS 

J55  Fifth  Ave*,  New  York 


DAY  DREAM  &  EVEN  SONttl^ 

BY     PRBDBRIC     FAIRCHILD     SHBRnAll 

Verses  in  various  measures  and  in  man^  ktys ;  poons  of 
and  of  lovCf  songs  of  nature  and  of  lift  ead  kyoBm  of 
and  of  thanksgiving. 

$1.10  net.  Pottage  4  cemts 


JAMES  POTT  4^  CO., 


N«wYoft 


DO  YOU 
WRITE  ? 


Instruction  by  mail  in  fitcnrf 

composicioo. 
Courses  suked  to  all  needs. 
Revision,  criticism  and  isle  ef 

MSS. 
Send  for  circubir  (K) 

EDITORIAL  BUREAU 
33  W.  4STH  ST..  N.  V. 


t^  renCn  books;  also veterin- 
ary Pttbfeattont  at 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS 

Send  for  caUtoffoes.    4atfaStaiid6tt  Ave.,RY. 
No  braadi  Stores 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


Of    FAMOUS     PERSONS 
BoMht  ud  Soy 

WALTEK  R.  BENJAMIl* 

I  Wot  34tfi  Stivet,  Hem  t^ 

SEND^FOR     PRICE    LISTS 


The  Nation 


Was  established  in  1865  as  a  weekly  review  of  literature,  science,  art  and  politics,  and  its  editor- 
ial management  has  been  unchanged  from  the  first.  It  is  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  complete  in* 
dependence.  The  list  of  more  than  two  hundred  contributors  includes  most  of  the  leading' 
names  in  literature,  science,  art,  philosophy  and  law  in  this  country,  and  many  of  corresponding 
eminence  abroad.  The  Nation  presents  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  the  world's  curried 
history,  with  impartial  comments  on  questions  which  should  occupy  the  attention  of  intelligtnt 
men.  To  the  scholar,  the  student,  the  thinker,  and  to  all  professional  men,  it  is  confidendf 
recommended  as  an  aid  to  sound  thinking. 

/  TS   DEPA  R  TMEN  TS   A  RE : 

THE  WEEK.     Brief  comments  on  the  most  important  current  events,  domestic  and  foreign. 

EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES.     Careful  and  moderate  discussion  of  promineDt  political 

social  topics. 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.     From  ail  quarters  of  the  globe,  by  intelligent  and  tniuworthj  obscrrm. 
OCCASIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE.     Letters  to  the  editor  on  every  subject  germane  to  the  scope  of  the  papo 
NOTES.     Short  paragraphs,  chiefly  on  literary,  scientific,  musical  and  dramatic  topics. 
REVIEWS  OP  BOOKS.     By  able  writers  and  scholars  (mainly  specialists)  of  both  hemispheret. 
PINE  ARTS.     Competent  criticism  of  ait  exhibitions  and  works  of  art,  the  drama,  etc. 


Subscription,  $3.00  a  Year,  postpaid.     Shorter  term  at  a  proportionaie  rate, 
NOS.  206  TO  210  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Please  mention  The  Lamp  in  wriiinf;  to  advertisers. 


JEANNETTi:  L.-GItOKIW  Editor 

"The  foremost  literary  nuigaaac.** — N.  T,  Times 

XX^E  could  utilize  many  pages  in  describing  XHe  Critio 
without  giving  you  as  clear  an  idea  of  its  purpose  and 
value  as  could  be  secured  from  ah  examination  of  a  single  copy  of 
the  magazine.  We- prefer,  therefore,  toletTHe  Critic  speak 
for  itself,  and  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  sample  copy  on  receipt 
of  the  attached  coupon. 

_^ *  _  _  * . _ _ 

JOHN   H AY— r*'  I  ana  ytry  grateful  for  the  many  happy  and  ediiymg  hours  I  have        ^^  "''" 
passed  in  the  company  of  Tke  Critic,^ ^  '^rtW^ 

GROVER  CLEVELAND— <«  I  know  of  but  few  fiiendt  that  ha?e  given  me       ^^KITIC 
more  pleasure  and  satisfiiction/*  ^^     CO. 

THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH — <«  No  other  magasinc  of  its  hind      '/^•^  tTnt  93rd  3t 
can  take  its  place/'  ^^         ^^  ^^rk 

PubUaKed  for  THE  CWTIC  CO.  bx  ^rPU^u  tmd  mtm  sampU 

G.P.   PUTNAM'S  SONS     >^.....*;^.!^.!'^f';*™'. 

NEW  YORK  ^trut...,..:. 


.J- 


TELL   YOUR  STORY 

The  Editor  of  OUTDOORS  invites  saggesdons  on  subjects  of 
human  interest  and  of  refreshing  nature  in  the  open  air  field. 

The  pages  of  this  magazine  of  Country  Life  will  be  made  just 
as  interesting,  from  month  to  month;  as  we  can  make  them  with  the 
help  of  men  and  women  who  love  to  live  under  the  blue  sky. 

The  Outdoor  idea  is  growing  wonderfully,  and  there  are  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  are  learning  how  to  live  better 
outdoors,  who  could  tell  stories  that  more  thousands  would  be  glad 
to  read. 

Tell  your  story  in  your  own  way,  and  if  you  have  photographs 
to  send — send  them. 

The  Editor,  OUTDOORS 

150  Fifth  AToroe,  New  Yotk  CS»f 


Please  mentioo  Tax  Lamv  in  writiag  to  adfeitimi. 


^  ftieraiu$0gt 


The  PablisKeffs*  and  Booksellers*  Index 


Which  has  for  tevenl  jan  been  a  fataat  of  the  six  Sfitnrday  iasoes  of 
THE  EVENING  POST  pieoediiig  ChnstHttSt  «31  Bppear  oa  die  first  {Sge 
this  year  on  Sctnrdaj,  November  12,  19,  26.  December  3,  10,  and  17. 


1  fi9  0/iQ  AQATE  LINES  of  PttWalMa'  AdTwting 

fOZfXOZ  in  The  Bf»iiiii«  Ptart  during  190a, 

A9  ft Aj)  AGATE  LIKES  won  ttm  appeared  in  any  odier  Saw 

*n/^w»w  YoriL  eyening  newspaper  in  the  aane  period. 

AQ  ft^A  AGATE  LINES  of  PabUshenT  adTextiaing  were jprinted 

%^yf%J^t  in  The  Evening  Post  tarn  Janaafy  1  to  October  13^  1804. 


These  issues  contain.die  amioonoemeats  of  Ae  best  and  most  popular  books 
of  the  day,  thus  afibrding  Ae  reader  an  oppurlunity  to  istdHpsdy  sstect 
his  holiday  gift  books. 
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BROADWAY  AND  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Noteworthy  Publications 


CHEYNEyS  Short  History  d  England 

ROBINSON'S  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Western 

Etsrope 

ROBINSON'S  Readings  in  European  History.    VoL  I 

RICHARDSON'S  Syllabus  of  Continental  European 

History 

DYER'S  Machiavelli  and  the  Modern  State 

HITCHCOCK'S  Louisiana  Purchase 

VAN  DYKE'S  Poems  of  Tennyson 

VON  MACH'S  Greek  Sculpture:  Its  Spirit  and 


i_f . 


tl'w  t  • 


GINN  &  COMPANY  Publishers 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LONDON 


"j 


NUMBERS 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 


$f  ^  AYEAR,t5CENTS  A  COPY 


CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL 
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CHARLES  SCRIBN£R*S  SONS 

l^VniHAVE     NErWYORK  MCMIV 


A    Selection  from  tKe    B.ecent    and  Timely 
^  Publications  of  FREDERICK  WARNE  8>  CO. 

AN  IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

ASS^Ki?^   THE  NATIONAL  GALLE.RY.  (London) 

The  ten  B]i  GuiTAvi  Gimor,  ihc  Wdl-knona  An  SsTut.  The  intraduoion  bj  Sit  Waiteii  AuMnBONclatecuritor 
of  the  Natkinil  GiBaj.  The  illuBraiioDt  will  coDtiit  of  57  tuU-ptit  reproductioni  of  ihe  beat  picturu  in  phatCH- 
fravure,  anil  155  tmallcr  hilf-toiu  iUitnritioni  in  the  tot.  Eitraor(iiiur7  care  hii  been  taken  to  bare  the  pictutea 
deailj  reptoduced  and  pttnled.  Sue,  demj  410  (11 1  8j(  inditt),  choicdj  bound  In  cjuarta  Tellum,  cloth  iUci  aod 
gih  top.    Price,  (lom  net;  by  ma3  <ir  eipreu,  35  cent!  idditional. 

vKgiS'.H    NE.WNES*  ART  LIBRARY 

Are  (3)  Constable's    SHetches  in  Oil  and  VTater   Colour 

(6)   Raphael    (Santi),  (7)    Paul   Veronese,    and 

(&)   SIR  EDWARD  BURNE-JONES 

Each  Toldmehai  64  reproductioDi  in  monochrame,  a  liai  of  the  aitiat'i  warluand  wheie  located,  a  photogtanire  ftonti»' 
piece  of  nme  noted  picture  and  a  brief  biographical  ilictch  bj  compaou  tnitcri.      Site,  9X  >  7  incbea,  veUum  back, 
vt  board  dds,  price  per  rolume,  $i«i5f 
A  NmF  ROMANCE,  THE  SCENE  OF  WHICH  IS  LAID  IN  AN  INTERESTING  PERIOD  OF 
ENGLAND'S   HISTORY 

A  PRINCE  or   CORNWALL 

A  Story  of  Clastonbury  and   tho   'West  in  th«  Daar*   of  In*  of  ^Ve«aex 
BtCraiuiW.  WHitTua,  author  of  "  King  Alfred 'a  Viking,~''BaTclacli  the  Das*,"  tic.     Wdi  dghl  oiginal  iHux 
tralioiu  bj  Lancelot  Speed,     iimo,  cloth,  tlamped  in  colon.    Ptice,  ti.50. 

Thia  book  intiaducei  the  reidtr  to  a  period  hitiutto  little  toadied  by  the  norelin,  the  itirring  daja  vben  the  Weal 
Briton  wai  malcing  bii  final  aland  againM  the  tide  of  Saxon  Coaquac  imds  Goent  and  lea,  who  figure  prominently  in 
the  oafniiTe.    The  plot  uofoldt  an  inlcret(in|  km  iWrr.  tbc  piiiicipd  duracicn  in  which  wiQ  charm  all  bj  Iheir 

I  "lliveia  ■  dearth  of  atoriea  concetning  the  day*  of  the  Saion  ioTaiioD,  and  we  aie  ^d  to  wdcome  tbia  weU-told 

•May  of  adresture.   ..  .   aaaccuratebittoricattyaa  a  tale  could  well  beud  yet  remain  Gction.''—7'A(5iiii(BaltiDiore). 
A  DEUGHTFVL  ALBUM  OF  PICTURES 

JAPAN  IN  PICTURES 

liny  alijlM  eiquiBte  half-tone  picturea  of  Japaoeia  Landacapei,  Gardent,  Street   Life,  Marine  Viewa  Templea,  Mc 
With  deuriptiTe  word  picturea  by  Douolai  Sladeh,    Siie,^^  i  7^  inchei  (oblong).    Ait  binding.      Price,  Shi5. 
"  The  beat  coDeciion  of  phatographtof  Japan  thai  we  have  leen.    ...  No  finer  low-fniced  collectioa  of  pictuiai 
of  Jipaaeae  life  ia  oo  the  market." — Tht  Sun  (Bihiniore). 

AN  ENTHRALUNG  BOOK  OF  ADVENTURE  FOR  BOTS  . 

DAVID  CHESTERS  MOTTO,  "HONOR  BRIGHT" 

A  boy'a  adrenturei  at  cchool  and  at  aea.  By  H.  Eicott-Ihmah,  authoc  d  "  The  Oae.eyed  GtiSn,"  etc.  With  16  ilhi*- 
VadoDi.    Crown  dm,  handiomely  bound.    Price,  fi.50. 

A   COLLECTION  OF  FERr  CLEVER  PICTURES        MOTHER  GOOSE  RHTMESIN  ANEW  DRESS 

JOHNNY  CROWS  i    KSSSPJ*'^ 

GARDEN  ■  ^^^^^ 


IC  I.l^'a  KuORT  RkrH  Book. 

*- Olty  ft  p»d  ctaDd  an 

TWO    NEW    rCTE^R      H^^^^     RABBIT   BOOKS 
e»«  T-le  of  Benjamin  Bunny       ^^^H  ^^°  **"  ^^^  ""^   '^^^°^ 


.  of  Tyro   Bad   Mic 


B 


GKe  Tal«  of  Feter    Rabbit 

Vha  Tale  of  Squirrel   Nuthin 

Vha  Tailor  of  Gloucester 

AH  in  ART  BOARD  BINDINGS,  with  an 
INLAID  DESIGN  on  thecorei,  each  joc. 


HOLIDAY- GIFT  •  BOOKS 


V\^  ^ 


BITS 

OF 

GOSSIP 

By  REBECCA 
HARDING 
DAVIS 

Interesting  recol- 
lections which  throw 
many  side  -  lights  on 
the  personalities  of 
New  England  au- 
thors. 

$1*25  net.  Postage  10 
cents. 


LETTERS  of  JOHN  RUSKIN 

to 
CHARLES  EUOT  NORTON 

DeUghtf  ul  reading  about  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant of  modem  Englishmen.  2  vols.,  with  por- 
traits, ^joonet.  Postage  extra. 

MONCURE   D.    CONWATS 
REMINISCENCES 

''A  larger,  richer,  truer  life,  chronicled  with 
more  wealth  of  detail  and  greater  charm  of 
simple  and  direct  narration,  embellished  with 
timely  anecdote,  it  would  be  hard  to  find.*** — 
The  Dial,  Chicago. 
2  vols.,  with  portraits,  $Sjoo  net.  Postage  extra^ 


FAR 

AND 

NEAR 

By  JOHN 

BURROUGHS 

Outdoor  papers 
containing  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs'* obccrrations 
in  Alaska,  Jamaica, 
and  on  tht  Hudson. 
$1.10  net.  Postage  1 1 
cents. 


LYRICS  OF  JOY 

By  PRANK  DEMPSTER  SHERMAN 

A  collection  of  true  lyrics,  full  of  the  music, 
optimism  and  health  which  properly  belong  to 
our  younger  American  poets.  $1  joo  net.  Pos- 
tage 8  cents. 


JUDITH  OF  BETHUUA 

By  THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH 

A  poetic  drama  written  by  Mr.  Aldrich  fc^ 
Miss  Nance  0*Neil  and  containing  a  frontis- 
piece of  Miss  O^Ncxl  in  the  costume  of  Judith. 
{ijQO  net.    Postage  extra. 


WOMEN  IN  THE  FINE  ARTS 

By  CLARA  ERSKINE  CLEMENT 
A  valuable  biographical  and  critical  handbook  reviewing  the  woxk  of  women  in  art,  bom  the 
seventh  century  B.C.,  to  the  present  day,  with  short  biographical  notices  of  the  artists.    The  book 
is  illustrated  with  more  than  thirty  reproductions  of  paintings  and  sculptures,  thus  adding  to  its 
value.    $2.50  net.    Pottage  15  cents. 


COMPROMISES 

By  AQNES  REPPLIER 

Brilliant,  discursive  and  literary  essays,  full 
of  humor  and  entertainment.  $1 .10  net.  Pos- 
tage, 9  cents. 

THE  AMATEUR  SPIRIT 

By  BLISS  PERRY 

A  plea  for  the  union  in  the  various  activities 
of  life,  of  professional  skill  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  amateur.     $1 .25  net.    Postage,  9  cents. 

ROUTINE  AND  IDEALS 

By  LeBARON  R.  BRIQQS 

A  new  book  by  the  author  of  **  School,  Col- 
lege and  Character."  Dean  Briggs^s  essays  are 
always  practical  and  helpful  to  men  and  women. 
$1  JOO  net.     Postage,  9  cents. 

THE  GENTLE  READER 

By  SAMUEL  M.  CROTHERS 

Altogether  charming  essays,  full  of  subtle  wit 
and  humor.    $1.25  net.    Postage  12  cents. 


CHARADES 

By  WILLIAM   BELLAMY 

Mr.  Bellamy's  "  Third  Century  of  Charades** 
is  just  the  book  for  an  evening's  entertainment 
of  an  autuom  house  party.  85caits,neL  Post- 
age 5  cents. 

THE  QUEEN^S  PROGRESS 

By  FELIX  E.  SCHELLING 

True  sketches  of  Elizabethan  life  in  the  great 
age  that  produced  Spenser,  Bacon,  and  Shakes- 
peare. Illustrated.  $2.50  net.  Postage  13 
cents. 


WHERE 


SKY 


DOES  THE 
BEGIN? 

By  WASHINOTON  QLADDBN 

A  discussion  of  the  great  themes  of  the 
spirit  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  dose 
to  daily  life,     f  i  ^5  net.    Postage  iz  cents. 

NATURES  INVITATION 

By  BRADFORD  TORREY 

Entertaining  nature  studies  in  Florida,  Texas 
and  Arizona,  and  New  Hampshire,  by  a  suc- 
cessful bird  gazer  and  a  genial  philosopher. 
$1 .10  net.    Postage  1 1  cents. 
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HOUDAY-GIFT-BOOKS 


TRKY 

Br 

BLtZABETH 
STUART 
PHBl^Pa 
"Writttn     with    a 

which  ibowi  <he  lu- 
thot't  gifli  at  their 
very  highm.  'Triiy' 
is    cutain   to    arouM 

the  dog  »!  the  wisest 

friend  of  nuakind/* 
—BaslcH    Tramcripi. 

(l.JO. 


HEROES  OF  THE  STORM 

By  WILLIAM  D.  O'CONNOR 
"This  Yolunie  not  only  it  taluible  it  a  nxord 
of  the  cerricei  of  heroet  of  the  etonn,  but  it  it 
very  interettjog,  anil  al»  containi  many  ntggei- 
tioni  that  would  be  useful  to  thoae  who  go  to  tea 
in  thipt." — Baata  Tranfi.    ((.50. 

R  M.  S.  DIAMOND   ROCK 

By  H.  S.  HUNTINGTON 


J..SO. 


THE 
REAPER 


B&ITH 
RICKBRT 


tiTid  her  picturei 
their  aliemating  hi 
py  and   tordid  Ijt 


■The  Reaper"  1 
of  the  notable 


THE  PRIVATE  TUTOR 

By  GAMALIEL  BRADFORD,  JR. 
The  loTc  ttory  af  aa  Italiao  Counteti  aod  a 

wealthy  yming  Americut  "cub."    An  amui- 
ing  comedy.    ti.;o. 


OFF  THE  HIGHWAY 

By  ALICB  PRSBCOTT  SMITH 

A  blight  love  ttory  with  plenty  of  dath  a 
good  tpihtt  in  it.  Mn.  Smith  it  at  borne 
California,  and  hei  picture  of  the  free  life  of  I 
fniit  fannt  ig  c^pitij.     fi.50. 


THE  AFFAIR  AT  THE  INN 

By  KATE  DOUGLAS  WIOOIN  «od  others 

Dne  of  the  brightest  bits  pf  fall  fiction."— Li/V. 

[t  it  as  bright  and  clcier  at  the  bett  comedy  on  the  tiage." 

—Saa  Fripiihai  Chtnicle. 
It  tparklft  with  wit  and  humor."— Sr«n(/yii  Eaglt. 
\  feait  of  humor  and  good  cheer." 

—Si.  Liuii  Glabt-Dimonai. 


BIDDYS  EPISODES 

|By  Mis.  A.  D.  T.  WHITNBY 

nilural,  pieient-day  Hoty  of  the  oddities 
eTolutiont  or  a  young  girl.     (i.jQ. 

THE  APOLOGY  OF  A  YLIFFE 

By  SLLEN  OLNEY  KIRK 

"Mn.  Kirk's  new  book  is  diilinguithrd  by 
lefinement,  ease  of  ttyle  and  a  certain  gentle 
y  in  dealing  with  charactr 


1    genuini 


—Nm 


r<ir*  Tribun.. 

THE  BASKET  VOMAN 

By  MARY  AUSTIN 

Fanciful  folk-taltt  from  the  California  deiert 
by  the  author  of  "The  Land  of  Little  Rain." 

KWAIDAN 

By  LAFCADIO  HEARN 

Mr.  Heam  hai  a  Kyle  that  equals  that  ol 
xrt  LouisSteventQn;itii  rich,  poetical,  and 
full  ol  the  tharm  of  a  rare  personality  ."-Son 
Frenliua  Chrtniih.    Illuitrated.     tl.50. 


JEWEL'S  STORY  BOOK 

By  CLARA  LOUISE  BURNHAH 

A  sequel  to  "Jewel,"  a  most  attractive  little 
girl  whose  life  is  made  happy  through  Christian 

THE  FLOWER  PRINCESS 

By  ABBIB  FARWELL  BROWN 

"The  characters  and  tcents  ate  very  real, 
and  the  charm  of  Miia  Brown 'i  style  is  cetlaiu 
10  bold  the  reader,  be  he  old  or  young."-  floi- 
inn  Traninifl.    Illustrated,     dm. 

RIDER  of  the  BLACK  HORSE 

By  EVERETT  T,  T0MLIN90N 

A  spirited  revolutionary  ttoiy  (or  boyt,  fol- 

couriers.     Illuttrited.    (..50. 

KRJBTY^  QUEER 

CHRISTMAS 

By  OLIVE  THORNB  MILLER 

A  capital  holiday  book  for  children  carrying 
the  spirit  and  'aroma  of  blading  apple-wood 
firei.     With  frontitpiece.    (1^5 
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The  Atlantic  Monthly,  1905 


A 
UTBRARY 
HND 


LBTTBR5  TO 

UTBRARY 

STATBSnBN 


BYTHfi 

AUTHOR  OP 

DAPHNB 


THOREAU'5  UNPUBUSHBD  JOURNAL 

The  intimate  reflections  of  this  remarkable  man.  Copi- 
ous extracts  will  appear  in.  several  instalments — ^intro- 
duced in  January  by  an  essay  by  Bradford  Torrey, 
the  Editor  of  the  Journal. 

A  brilliant  series  of  anonymous  letters,  the  author  of 
which  has  obvious  reasons  for  remaining  unknown.  The 
public  men  to  whom  these  letters  are  addressed  will  for- 
give their  occasional  wickedness  in  consideration  of  their 
wit. 

The  complete  novelette  by  Miss  Sherwood  published 
in  The  Atlantic  a  year  ago  stamped  her  as  a  writer  of 
the  first  quality.  A  longer  story  from  her  pen,  Tke  Com- 
ing of  the  TidCy  will  follow  Isidro  as  the  leading  serial. 

It  is  just  a  love  story,  with  a  woman  and  a  man,  a  few 
other  men  and  women,  a  dog,  and  the  sea — all  of  it  ex- 
quisitely written,  and  gleaming  with  poetry  and  humor. 


WIT 
SATIRE 
WISOOfI 


THBGOMMQ 
OF 
THB  TDE 


AN 
AHBRICAN 
0YP8Y 


Few  Americans  have  led  so  varied  a  life  as  C.  G.  Le- 
land,  author  of  the  famous  "  Hans  Breitmann  Ballads." 
These  biographical  papers,  by  his  niece,  Elizabeth  Rob- 
ins Pennell,  reveal  the  many-sided  character  of  this  re- 
markable man  and  narrate  his  adventures. 


SCHOLAR 
ANOREVO- 

LunoMsr 


TYPICAL 
AHBRICAN 
INSTrrUTIONS 


Papers  replete  vnth  humor  and  philosophy  on  The 
Country  Store,  The  Grange,  etc.  First-hand  reports 
of  Experiences  in  the  Everyday  Life  of  A  Prison  Chap- 
lain, A  Census  Taker,  A  Newspaper  Woman,  A  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  etc. 


These  are  a  few  of  the  features  arranged  for  1905.  Political  articles  and  Social  Studies 
of  the  first  importance  wiU  appear  in  each  issue,  but  natiu^Dy  cannot  be  definitely  announced, 
as  The  Atlantic  follows  the  daily  life  of  the  country,  and  cannot  foresee  events.  Importiuit 
book  reviews  and  literary  essays,  and  the  Contributors'  Club  will  be  continued. 

TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE 

Send  four  dollars  now  and  receive  THE  ATLANTIC  for  1905»  wtth  the  October, 
November  and  December  issues  of  1904  free*  or  send  (fifty  cents  fair  a  trial  sufascriplioo 
(October,  November  and  December),  and  renoitfor  1905  when  yo«  ane  sure  700  want  It 


35  cents  a  copy 


$4.00  a  year 


HOUGHTON,   MIFFLIN   &    CO. 

\       PARK         STREET,        BOSTON 


Please  mention  The  Lamp  in  writing  to  advertisers. 


Slben  you  spend  your  own  good  money 

what  do  you  want  for  it— FACTS,  FANCY  or  FICTION  ? 


Che  Chicago  Record-Deratd 


gives  you  FACTS,  and  more  high-class  circulation  for  the 
money  invested  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  United 
States. 

It  has  become  the  custom  with  many  of  THE 
RECORD-HERALD'S  readers  around  the  busy  Christmas 
season  to  cut  out  book  advertisements  and  send  them  to 
their  bookseller,  checking  off  the  books  they  wish,  thereby 
saving  a  call  and  the  impatience  attached  to  shopping  in  a 
busy  season. 

THE  CHICAGO  RECORD-HERALD  stands  pre- 
eminent in  its  field  as  a  book  publishers'  medium.  Every 
day  in  the  year  it  publishes  book  reviews  and  book  notes, 
and  all  books  necessitating  a  technical  knowledge  in  their 
review  are  reviewed  by  specialists  (on  our  staff)  among  the 
faculties  of  Universities.  It  has  the  largest  two-cent  circu- 
lation in  the  United  States,  either  morning  or  evening.  It 
carries  more  display  book  advertising  than  any  paper  in  the 
entire  West.  During  1903  it  contained  57,649  lines  more 
publishers'  advertising  than  its  nearest  competitor,  and  in  the 
past  nine  months  the  excess  has  been  21,519  lines.  The 
sworn  average  circulation  for  the  nine  months  ending  Sep- 
tember 30th,  1904  was  146,126  daily  and  198,267  Sunday. 

Remember  —  the  special  publishers'  rate  in  THE 
CHICAGO  RECORD-HERALD  is  only  20  cents  a  line, 
either  daily  or  Sunday,  with  no  extra  charge  for  cuts  or 
breaking  column  rules. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  good  reasons  why 
THE  RECORD-HERALD  should  be  used  by  all  pub- 
lishers where  only  one  newspaper  in  Chicago  is  desired. 

Che  Chicago  Record-Derald 

Please  mention  The  Lamp  in  writing  to  advertisers. 


jTrom   Btttton'0   f|oUt>ag  i,i8t 

The  Prado  and  Its  Masterpieces 

By  C  S.  RICKETTS 

With  54  Photogravures.     Folio,  loo  copies  on  fine  paper,  $35.00  net      Folio,  10  copies 
on  Japanese  Vellum  with  extra  set  of  fuU-page  illustrations,  $125.00  net. 

This  elegandy  printed  yolumc  is  Taluable  for  its  sutvct  and  able  criticism  of  the  Spanish  mastcn  and  for  its  beatiaf.i 
reproductions  of  their  works.    No  siniilar  work  on  this  wonderful  Spanish  collection  is  to  be  found. 

The  Romance  of  Tristan  and   Iseult 

Drawn  from  the  best  Frcocfa  eouroee  and  retold  by  J*  BEDLER 
Illustrated  in  color  by  Robert  Engels.    Translated  into  English  by  Hilaise  Belloc 

One-half  vellum,  in  box,  $40.00  net. 
Edition  limited  to  350  copies,  of  which  52  are  for  sale  in  America. 

This  version  of  the  famous  old  story  translated  by  Mr.  Belloc  admirably  reproduces  the  spirit  of  the  Frendi.  The 
colored  illustrations  by  Mr.  Engels  are  remarkable  specimens  of  color  reproduction. 

A  New  Voksme  by  the  Late  PHILLIPS  BROOECS 

Seeking  Life  and  Other  Sermons 

i2mo,  cloth,  $1.20  net. 

This  tenth  yoluroe  of  Sermons  by  Phillips  Brooks  completes  the  publication  of  his  collected  acrmoos.  The  publbi>ai 
believe  that  it  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  previous  nine  volumes  of  this  most  valuable  scries. 

Cambridge  and   Its    History 

By  CHARLES  inLUAM  STUBBS,  D.  D^  Dean  of  Ely 

With  24  Lithographs  and  other  Ilustrations.     By  Herbert  Railton,  4to,  cloth,  $8.00  net 

This  volume  by  the  Dean  of  Ely  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  lithographs  which  the  artist  has  himsdf  drawn  on  tfese 
giving  the  effect  of  an  original  sketch. 

Uniform  with  above. 

Oxford 

By  CECIL  HEADLAM 

With  Lithographs  and  other  Illustrations.     By  Herbert  Railton,  4to,  cloth,  $8.00  net 

Fountains  Abtiey 

By  fbe  Very  Revefead  DEAN  HODGES 

Principal  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  Boston 

With  Photogravure  Illustrations  and  Plans.     Square  8vo.     $3.00  net. 

"  Charmingly  written    ...    a  model  of  what  a  brief  monastic  history  should  be." — The  Sctismmi. 

One  Voltime  Editton 

The  Creevey  Papers 

A  Selection  from  the  Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Creevey  (1768-1838.)  Sw. 
Illustrated.     $4.00  net. 

Since  the  publication  of  these  memoirs  in  the  Autumn  of  1903  several  editions  have  been  caDed  for  in  the  tjfoan 
form,  and  the  work  has  taken  its  place  among  the  books  that  are  really  read.  The  present  edition  is  compkic  n^ 
volume,  and  issued  at  a  moderate  price. 

The  French  Noblesse  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 

Translated  by  Mrs.  Colquhoun  Grant  from  "  Les  Souvenirs  de  la  Marquise  dc  Cr^quy.' 
published  in  1834.     Demy  8vo.     $3.00  net. 

"  Full  of  vivid  and  amusing  details,  giving  an  almost  contemporary  picture  of  the  society  of  the  dd 

Dukes  and  Poets  in  Ferrara 

A  Study  in  the  Poetry,  Religion  ^  and  Politics  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Early  Sixteenth  Centunes. 

By  EDMUND  G.  GARDNER,  NL  A. 

8vo,  578  pages.    Illustrated  in  Photogravure.    $4.00  net. 


€.  5P.  Button  er  Company.  ^'  ^  ^^ 

Please  mention  The  Lamp  in  writing  to  advertisers. 


From     Dutton' s     juvenile    List 

A  B  C  IN  DI 


A    PLANTATION  ALPHABET 
By  LOUISE    Q.    BONTE:    and    C.    WILLA 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  IN  COLOR 
Square   board*,   %\.^S  nat 

pal  to™ 

A  Beautiful  Child's  Booic 

CHILDHOOD 

By  HATHABINE  PTTLE. 
llluBlrated  by  Sarak  S.  Stllwell 
Size,  S  X  lO  incheB.     91.23  net 

[d  '^Cfaildbood"  the  publivhcn  in  offering  one  of  the  mott 
itmcdn  booki  of  the  ieuon.  It  coduKi  of  vetn  bj  MiB 
Katkauhi  Ptli  ud  picnirei  b|>  Mie  Stilwill,  ill  illmttidng 
Aildien  in  their  gimei  end  <l>ilj  life.  It  it  not  only  iilxmt  child- 
«D,  but  itiifar  children,  u  it  reiljy  ttfroinu*  the  child')  point  of 
dew.  The  iliuttntiona  are  I>cautifu11y  reproduced  m  two  colofi, 
ind  the  text  ii  in  lufe,  deit  rrpe. 


Tales   of  a    Poultry   Farm 


By  CI.AKA  D.  PIERSON 

Aallwr  of  "ABOBt  the  MeUaw  Fcapls,"  "  DoeiTUd  Sorit*,"  Me. 
IlluBtrated,  12 mo,  cloth,  91.00  net 

Tboe  (toria  centre  eboat  the  memben  of  a  fiimily  that  moTc  bum  Ac 

'~'  '  '       '  cupaowu  of  firm  life. 


OTHER  Boons  FOR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE 

The  War  Chiefs.  A  taty  of  the  Spuiub  CoDqneron  in  Santo 
Domingo.     Bjr  Fredeiick  A.  Ober.    IlluHraCcd,  ifijo. 

Tha  Hermit  of  the  Culebra  Mountains,  or  the 
Adventures  of  T-wo  School  Boys  in  the  Far 
'West.     Bf  Evemi  McNeil .    Ilhianted,  |i.jo. 

The  tVin^  of  lllnhiddie,  and  other  Fairy  Tales 
ofNo^r.  Br  KiymoDd  Fuller  Ayrei.  Iliunnted  by  Wilter 
BoUiect.    fl.50. 

The  Japanese  Fairy  BooH.  Com|nled  by  Yei  Theodora 
Ouki.      With  colored  plito.     Many  illuKntioni.     Net,  fi.oa. 

The  New  'World  Fairy  Booh.  By  Howird  Aupu  Kai' 
nedy.    With  Dumeiouf  illunrationa  by  H.  R.  Milbr.    #1.00. 


-.     P.     DUTTON     (EL     COMPANY 

ai  'Wcat  23d  Street.  New  TorK 

PleiK  mention  Tnr  Lahf  in  wriling  to  idTertiiert. 


SOME  ENGLISH  GARDENS 

Fifty  colored  plates  reproduced  from  drawings  by  George  S.  Elgood,  R.T.  Widi 
descriptive  letterpress  by  Gertrude  Jekyll     Royal  Quarto.    fi2.oo  net. 

A  descriptive  circular  will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  request, 

THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  EDITION  OP 

THE  WORKS  OF  JOHN  RUSKIN 

Edited  by  E.  T«  GCX)K  and  ALEXANDER  W&DDERBURN« 

The  Library  Edition  to  be  completed  in  about  33  volumes.  Price,  per  wJume, 
1^7.00  net.  Subscriptions  received  for  complete  sets  only.  The  edition  is  strictly  limited 
and  is  prepared  under  the  direct  authority  of  Ruskin's  literary  executors,  with  much 
new  matter  and  with  a  bibliographical  and  biographical  introduction  to  each  volume. 

A  full  descriptive  circular  will  he  sent  to  any  address  upon  request. 


style  in  furnfture 

By  R.  Davis  Benn.    With   102  plates  by  W\  C. 
Baldock.    8to.    I6.00  net;  by  mail,  $6.24. 

While  no  pretense  is  made  to  provide  a  complete 
and  exhaustive  history  of  furniture,  it  is  the  author^t 
aim  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  those  national  types  that 
are  still  to  be  met  with  in  auction  salesrooms,  dealers* 
shops,  or  old  family  mansions.  Characteristic  examples 
of  the  various  phases  of  all  styles  are  presented  and 
dealt  with. 


An  artisps  Love  story 

Told  in  the  Letters  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Mn. 
Siddons  and  her  Daughters,  between  the  jtm 
1797  and  1803.  Edited  with  Introductioo,  bf 
Oswald  G.  Knapp,  M  A^  and  now  pubfidwd  for 
the  first  time. 

IDustrated  with  16  portraits  in  Pbotogravuie  and 
Half-tone,  and  Facsimiles  of  Letter  and  SignatuRS. 
248  pages.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  ^jp  m^ 
by  mail,  I3.66. 


OLD  WEST  SURREY 

SOME  NOTES  AND  MEMORIES. 

By  Gertrude  Jcktll,  author  of  "Wood  and  Garden,** 
etc.  With  330  illustrations.  Medium  8vo.  I4.50 
net;  by  mail,  ^.78 

**,  ,  ,  Her  book  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  social  history  of  her  country.  .  .  .  The 
chapters  on  old  furniture  and  on  the  old  cottage  gar- 
dens are  delightful  both  in  text  and  illustration.** — N, 
T,  tribune. 


MODERN  MUSICAL  DRIFT 

A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  ESSAYS. 

By  W.  J.  Henderson,  author  of  «The  Stoiy  of  Muac,^ 
etc.    Crown  8vo.    $1  jo  net;  by  mail,  $1.30. 


Contents:  Parsifalia;  Der  Ring  des  NibefaingsB; 
Isolde*s  Serving  Woman ;  Richard  Strauss ;  Aux  Itafieni; 
The  Oratorio  of  the  Theatre. 


AMERICAN  FAMILIAR  VERSE 

VERS  DE  SOCIETE 

Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Brander  Matthews,  Litt.D.  (Yale),  of  Columbia 
University.     Large  Crown  8vo.     $i.4X)  net.     By  mail  II1.54. 

So  far  as  the  editor  is  informed  the  present  is  the  first  attempt  ever  made  to  select  the 
best  specimens  of  familiar  verse  by  American  authors  only. 

Longmans,  Qreen  &  Co.,  93  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Please  mention  The  Lamp  in  writing  to  advertiiert. 


THE  ABBESS  OF  VLAYE 

A  New  Romance 
By  STANLEY  h  WEYMAN 

Author  of  "Under  the  Red  Robe,"  "A  Gen- 
tleman of  France,"  "My  Lady  Rotha," 
"  The  Red  Cockade,"  etc.  Crown  8vo,  $i  .50. 

In  hit  new  romance  Mr.  Weyman  returns  to  his  favorite 
field,  France  in  the  Time  of  Henri  Quatre.  The  story  deals 
with  the  deyelopment  ol  the  loye  affairs  of  two  sisters,  as 
they  are  affected  by  the  dangers  ol  the  troublous  times  in- 
evitably following  the  Civil  War. 


ORRAIN 

A  New  Romance 

By  &  LEVETT-YEATS 

Author    of     "The    Honour    of     Saveffi," 
etc.    Crown  8vo.    $1.50. 

**  Narrated  with  unusual  skill." — The  JtluniK^m. 
"An  unusually  absorbing  romance."*— ITaif mi  City  Star. 
"The  interest  never  ft AgB."*^-- Indianapolis  News. 
**  A    stining     story,     well    prepared,    well    written, 
well  considered.*" — Record-Herald. 
"Worth  reading  and  praising  to  onhtn.^"*— Evening  Mail, 


MR.  LANG'S  CHRISTMAS  BOOK  lor  1904 

THE  BROWN  FAIRY  BOOK 

Edited  by  ANDREW  LANG 

With  8  Colored  Plates  and  43  other  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges.    $1.60  net.    By  mail,  $1.75. 

UNIFORM  WITH  THB  ABOVB 


The  Blue  Fairy  Book.    $2.00. 

The  Red  Fairy  Book.    $2.00. 

The  Green  Fairy  Book.    $2.00. 

The  Yellow  Fairy  Book.    $2.00. 

The  Pink  Fairy  Book.    $2.00. 

The  Gray  Fairy  Book.    $2.00. 

The  Violet  Fairy  Book.    $1.60,  nei.    By 

mail,  $1.75. 
The  Crimson  Fairy  Book.    $1.60,  net. 

By  mail,  $1.75- 


$2.00. 


The  Book  of  Romance.    $1.60  net.    By 

mail,  $1.75. 
The  Animal  Story-Book. 
The  Red  Book  of  Animal  Stories.    $2.00. 
The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments. 

$2.00. 
The  True  Story-Book.    $2.00. 
The  Red  True  Story-Book.    $2.00. 
The  Blue  Poetry  Book.    $2.00. 
My  Own  Fairy  Book.    $2.00. 


The  "  aOLLIWOOQ "  BOOK  for  1904 

THE  GOLLIWOGG  IN  HOLLAND 

Colored  Pictufes  by  FLORENCE  K«  UPTON 
and  Verses  by  BERTHA  UPTON 

Oblong  4to,  boards.    $1.50,  net.    By  mail,  S1.62. 

UNIFORM  with  THE  ABOVB 


The  Adventures  of  Two  Dutch  Dolls 

and  a  "  goluwogg."    $2.00. 
The  "Goluwogg's"  Bicycle  Club.  $2.00 
The  "  Golliwogg  "  at  the  Seaside.    $2 .00 
The    "Goluwogg's"    Auto-Go-Cart. 

$1.50,  net.    By  mail,  $1.62. 
The  "  GoLUWOG  "  in  War.    $2.00. 


The"Goluwogg'3"  Polar  Adventures. 

$2.00. 
The  "Vegemen's"  Revenge.    $2.00. 
The  "Golliwogg's"  Air-Ship.    $1.50  net. 

By  mail,  $1.62. 
The  "Goluwogg*s"  Circus.    $1.50,  net. 

By  mail,  $1.62. 


BABIES^  CLASSICS 

Chosen  by  LILIA  SCOTT  MACDONALD.    With  67  Ulustrations  and  37  Initial 
Letters  by  Arthur  Hughes.    Large  crown  4to.    $1.50. 

<S^This  book  it  collection  of  poems  that  may  fairly  be  called  **  Children^  Classics.*      They  are  selected  from 
'William  Blake,  Jaoe  and  Ann  Taylor,  Mary  Howitt,  Isaac  Watts,  Charles  Kingslcy,  George  MacDonald,  etc. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  93  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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THE  CENTURY  CO.'S 
LATEST  BOOKS 


HE  CENTURY  CO.  is  issuing  a 
number  of  interesting  and  important 
books  daring  the  present  season. 
All  of  them  may  now  be  found  in 
the  stores.  Before  speaking  of  the 
new  ones  we  would  call  attention  to 
the  recently  published  novels,  now 
being  widely  read :  The  RoM  of  014  St.  Loois, 
which  has  reached  its  fifth  large  printing;  Foor 
Roads  to  PftfAdiSOy  Mrs.  Goodwin's  epigrammatic 
and  brilliant  novel,  now  in  its  fifth  printing;  Tilllo: 
A  HonnonltO  Haidy  the  sixth  edition  of  which  is 
already  out;  and  Mrs.  Caroline  Abbot  Stanley's  well- 
told  story  of  the  Civil  War,  Order  No.  IL 

The  fiction  which  Tlie  Century  Co.  is  now  issuing 
includes  Andr^  Castaigne's  novel  of  Parisian  art  life, 
Fata  Hor^nay  which  has  been  illustrated  con  amore 
by  this  popular  artist ;  Tho  HadiffailSt  by  Miriam 
Michelson,  autho/of  "In  the  Bishop's  Carriage,"  — 
the  clever  story  of  a  fun-loving  Nevada  family  of  girls ; 
Bllon  and  Mr*  Hailt  a  new  novel  by  Gouverneur 
Morris,  author  of  "Aladdin  O'Brien,"  etc.,  a  small 
part  of  which  has  appeared  in  The  Century;  The 
River's  ChildrODy  a  new  novel,  an  idyl  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  by  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of 
the  day,  Mrs.  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart;  Faths  of 
Jvd^OinOlltf  a  dramatic  and  clever  story  by  Anne 
Douglas  Sedgwick,  author  of  "The  Rescue,"  etc.; 
The  Stajrin^  Goest,  by  Carolyn  Wells,  the  story  of 
a  quaint  and  startling  but  very  lovable  little  girl ;  The 
Gray  Worldy  a  most  unusual  story  of  Earth  and  of 
the  Unseen,  by  Evelyn  Underbill.  A  new  illustrated 
edition  of  Mrs.  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart's  very  popular 
Sonny  has  just  been  published. 

A  book  which  may  hardly  be  classified  as  fiction, 
and  yet  is  not  history,  is  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  The 

Tenth  of  Washington :  Told  in  the  Form  of  an 

Antobioifraphyy  which  has  just  appeared.  Parts 
of  the  book  are  in  Washington's  own  language,  but 
the  ablest  critics  have  been  misled  in  the  attempt  to 
say  which  is  Dr.  Mitchell's  and  which  Washington's. 
The  Century  Co.  's  more  serious  books  are  as  follows : 

Italian  Villas  and  Their  Gardens;  Mrs.  Edith 

AVharton's  descriptive  chapters  on  the  most  famous 
Italian  villas,  beautifully  illustrated  by  Maxfield  Parrish 
in  color  and  in  black  and  white, —  recognized  as  the 
leading  art  book  of  the  year ;  Presidential  FroblomSy 
by  ex -President  Grover  Cleveland,  which  will  at  once 

command  attention ;  ThacKeray's  Letters  to  an 

American  Family*  issued  in  most  tempting  form ; 

The  Principles   of  EconomicSy  a  summary  of 

Please  mention  The  Lamp 


the  latest  contributions  to  economic  study,  by  Prik 
fessor  Frank  A.  Fetter,  of  Cornell;  The  Alriril 
Constltntional  System,  explaining  the  cluzaderflf 
the  American  State  and  its  subdivisions,  by  Professor 
W.  W.  WiUoughby,  of  Johns  Hopkins;  CHy  U^ 

emment  in  the  United  States,  by  Professor  Fnk 
J.  Goodnow,  of  Columbia;  Party  Or^asiiatini h 

Professor  Jesse  Macy,  of  Iowa   College;  Tht  M 

Crafts  for  Beginners,  a  suggestive  book  bj  Frak 

G.  Sanford,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Arts  and  Crab 
Department  at  Chautauqua,  describing  woodvorba^ 
bookbinding,  basketry,  and  many  similar  occnpatioas; 

Modem  Methods  of  Bool  CompesillM.  ibe 

fourth  practical  hand-book  issued  by  the  inastff 
printer,  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne ;  A  Traaspblld 
Nnrsery,  the  record  of  a  summer's  sojoom  in  Biii 
tany  by  a  mother  with  her  three  small  boys.  FiCBI 
and  Verses,  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  acoUecdoon^^ 
resenting  her  choicest  and  ripest  work,  and  Til 
AwaKening  of  Japan,  by  Mr.  Okakara-KakBa 
The  little  Thumb-Nail  books  which  The  Cenren 
Co.  has  issued  from  year  to  year  are  always  in  dciMal 

this  season,  As  Too  UKo  It,  Bomeo  aai  JsHii 

and  Washington  Irving's  An  Old  En|(lish  ChriH* 

mas  have  been  added  to  the  series. 

Of  the  new  books  for  boys  and  girls  on  The  Cwttn 

Co.'s  list  The  Brownies  in  the  PhiUppiM^ 

Palmer  Cox,  will  at  once  find  a  large  waiting  udiaKt 
Other  books  for  young  folks  arc  as  follows:  BkM 

Daizin;   or,  From   SharK-Boy  to  HsnW 

Prince,  a  story  of  a  Japanese  boy  written  by  apopo^ 
Japanese  author;  Lncy  and  Their  HlfJeftitS: ^ 

Comedy  in  Wax,  a  jolly  book  by  B.  L.  FarJMi. 

most  of  its  characters  being  wax  celebrities  at  Madaa* 

Tussaud's;   Elinor  Arden,  Boyalist,  Man  O 

stance  Du  Bois's  story  of  sevent«enth-centary  fo«E( 

life ;   Baby  Elton,  Qnarter-BacK,  a  story  of  i 

young  athlete  by  Leslie  W.  Quirk.  There  are  $««* 
lives  of  Captain  John  Smith,  but  there  is  nothing  tnoff 
entertaining  for  young  people  and  more  true  to  fats* 

than  Tudor  Jenks's  Captain  John  Saith;  ai^' 

tical  book  for  young  gardeners,  Mary's  Gsidesi* 
How  it  Grew,  is  a  treatise  on  making  a  flower  garden 
told  in  the  form  of  a  story.  The  Bonnd  YoliS^ 
of  St*  Nicholas  and  a  new  issue  of  Mafjtrlt  1^ 
Ber  Papa  will  be  welcome. 

An  attractive  catalogue  issued  by  The  Century  Cft 
containing  illustrations  from  many  of  these  books  t«l 
fuller  particulars  will  be  sent  to  any  reader  of  ihisp>f( 

Address  THE  CENTUBT  CO^ 

Union  Square,  New  York. 
in  writing  to  advertisers. 


Ube  Seagon'8  (gift  33oofts 
ITALIAN  VILLAS 

AND    THEIR    GARDENS 


THE  TEXT   BY 

EDITH  WHARTON 


A  sumptuous  volume  containing  full 
and  vivid  descriptions  of  all  the  more 
notable  Italian  villas. 


ITALIAN  VILLAS 
THEIR  GARDENS 

urravHARTON 

«mi  ncTwns  vt 

NAXrUUt  IMMMH 


THE  PICTURES   BY 

MAXFIELD  PARRISH 


Of  the  illustrations,  fifty  in  number, 
most  of  them  are  reproduced  in  the  origi- 
nal oil-colors. 


Thf  text  prinUd  in  red  and  black  on  special  plate  paper.     Richly  bound.       $6.00  net,  postage  2y  cents. 


THE 

YOUTH 

OF 

WASHINGTON 

Told  in  the  Form  of  an 
Autobiography. 

By  S.  WEIR  MTTCHELL 

Author  of  *'  Hugh  Wynne,"  etc. 

*  The  most 
unique  piece  of 
literary  work  of 
the  century." 

Birmingham 
Ledger. 

Price  $/.jo 


SONNY: 

A  Christmas  Guest 

By  RUTH  McENERY  STUART 

New  Illustrated  Edition. 

With  fourteen  pictures  and  initials  by 
Fanny  Y.  Cory. 

"Those  who  read  it  once  mKII  be 
most  sure  to  reckon  it  among  their 
literary  treasures." — Boston  Beacon. 

Price  $1.2 J 


THE 
THUMB- 
NAILS 

Delightful  little  books  in  full 
leather  bindings  selling  at 
$1.00  each. 

The  new  issues  are : 

Shakspere 

"ROMEO  AND  JULIET" 
"AS  YOU 


Ruth    McEnery    Stuart's    Latest    Book 

THE  RIVER'S  CHILDREN 

An  Idyl  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Illustrated  by  Harry  C,  Edwards.  Price  $/.oo. 


LIKE  IT." 

Washington 
Irving 

"AN  OLD 
ENGLISH 
CHRIST- 
MAS." 


A  TRANSPLANTED 

NURSERY  By  MARTHA  ICEAN 

A  book  for  mothers  and  for  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  foreign  travel. 

Richly  illustrated.    $1.20  net,  postage  11  cents. 


POEMS  AND  VERSES 

By  MARY  MAPES  DODGE 

Containing  Mrs.  Dodge's  latest  poems  with 
most  of  her  old  favorites — her  choicest  and  ripest 

$1.20  net,  postage  8  cents. 


A  Book  that  will  be  Prized  by  every  Lover  of  Thackeray. 

THACKERAY'S  LETTERS  TO  AN  AMERICAN  FAMILY 

The  most  charming  and  characteristic  of  all  of  Thackeray's  letters,  with  an  introduction  by  LuCY 
W.  Baxter,  and  with  many  reproductions  of  manuscripts  and  original  drawings  by  Thackeray. 

Issued  in  beautiful  form  and  exquisitely  bound.     $i.jo  net,  postage  10  cents. 


O  EADERS  of  this  page  are  invited  to  send  for  The  Century  Co.'s  new  illustrated  catalogue,  contain- 
ing  more  complete  descriptions  of  these  and  other  books,  and  a  classified  list  of  books  for  young 
people,  telling  to  what  age  each  book  is  adapted  and  whether  it  is  for  a  boy  or  a  girl. 


E  Luir  in  wriliog  la  idmtiHn. 


The 
Nibelungfenlied 

TtmvlMtri  In  la  rhyaed  vent  in  th<  ncln 
ef  ihfl   oii^iul  br  CioiiGi  Kumi 

muo.    oW  tDp,  )t,  pp.   iu»».  »i.71 


Cjjrtstmas 
tjjatJtast 


American 
Insects 


Pedagogues  and  Parents    b,e.^c«lu„.w,i«„ 


GiJt  top,  190  pp.      iimo.    (1.15  D«t,  bj  mul  (i.37. 

Tbe  tutbor  cumpliini  thil  educitional  botd»  mt  writtHi  lor  and  b7  Pedigogu«,  ud 

rhat   Pirenri  Karch  la  *iin  for  bookb  ih'I  get  tkeir  Ticw-point.      This  book  is  j  ducunon  of  icbooti  lod 

educalion,  actual  and  ideal,  and  of  lomt  of  tbc  oldn  educatioaal  dioici.    It  ii  riiaciojit  and  full  ol  humor. 

"Tbe  best  single  help  to  the  study  of  ParsUal  with  which  I  am  ■cqualnted  " 

Kufferath's  Wagner's  Parsifal    -"  £i»'" 

Full  iccounis  of  Piriifil  Poemi  and  Dnmi,  Mueic   of  Motifi,  Piciur«  of  Scenny. 
Krehbiel.    iviii.-joo  pp.     (i.jo  net,  bj  mail  t'M. 


BiviNfi    Divine  Fire 

TfIReT.  b,nu,s,.™..  >,.s» 


Hr.  Waddy's  Return 


wMb    all    lu    ttntu,  I 


^Rkkmund  Timi,  Ditfauk. 


Ediled  bj  Buiton  E.  Stevenson,     (i.je. 
''"  "Thr    Grtt  half  of  it  ii   amply  cfaanning  ud  nl 

whs  still  hold  iti  dwd  igainit  tbc  flood  of  highlj  Rq«ubk 
111  flnd  It.  modou  fiction.  .  .  The  ihipwrtck  iUD»  at  tbc  be. 
'*"**'"■"       ginmng,  tbe  dellctattal  ptctut**  of  B«9«om   bciNC 

lb*  WW.  ara  u  trcab  and  Tlvtd  h  BBythMt  tM 
I  iu  vhich  Dr.  HdlMMarer  wrote.  Tbe  lin  chapter,  too,  a 
'—  Benin      "T  S^-  •  •     "^^  parti  that  are  fairly  wdl  tan- 

plctcd  make-up  for  those  drawa  more  nw^,  and  pcf 

fKtly  justif]'  the  publicatioD.  It  makei  ui  led  al 
that   it    is       the  more  keenly  what  a  thoroughly  Am 

waj  lost  at  Grtat  Bethel.-— W.  Y.  &■. 


BOOKS   OF    HUMOR   AND    FEELING 

The  Custodian  Hore    Cheerful    Americans 


Illustrated  by  PtNRHtN  Stanlawi.    fi.;o. 
ondy  hunting  lodge  in  Scotland,  a  gallant  Eng- 
in,  and   a    midcip  German   princess    are    the 


By  Chaiui  Battell  Loohis 
Uluitrited  by  Mrs.  Shtnn  and  othen.   Si  .15. 
"The   title  not  only  filt  the  book,  but  ft  equal 
applicable  to  chose  who  read  it-"— Ewn^  P*». 


BOOKS    FOR  YOUNG   FOLKS 


Prince  Henry's    Nelson's  Dandelion 

Sailor  Boy  Yankee  Boy         Cottage 

By  FiEDEBicKH.ConELLo  ByCAHaotxWATiON  Rahein 


ly  Orto  VON  Bi 
Freely  trantlaled  and    adapted  by 
MASt  1.  SArroiD.     With  illus- 
irationtbyGiOKi;!  A.Wiluahi. 
(l.^o. 

nndlljrkt  work  from  (he  Anirx 


Henry    Holt    &    Company 


i«»««#»»««««»««««»i 


ft  JBoohs 


H 


ERE  ARE  THE  NAMES  OF 
SEVEN  BOOKS  OF  WIDELY 
DIFFERENT  KINDS.  EACH  IS 
THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND,  AND 
CHRISTMAS  BOOK  BUYERS 
WILL  FIND  IT  WELL  WORTH 
WHILE  TO  REMEMBER  THEIR 
TITLES 


JUST  the  kind  of  book  three  out  of  live  people  like  to  receive  for  Christmas. 
A  tremendously  exciting  romance  of  the  Civil  War  by  the  author  of  "When 
Wilderness  Was  King."  It  has  equal  interest  for  both  men  and  women,  and  as  the 

CbUage  Tribunt  lays,  there  is  "a  charming,  provocative,  and  new  situation,  essen- 
tially romantic  and  warranted  to  secure  the  interest  — nay,  the  insatiable  curiosity  of 
the  reader."     (Illustrated  in  color  Ji,5o,) 

A  FEW  words  from  the  Pittsburg  Index  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  way  everyone 
^^  enjoys  Ci-^RENCE  Darrow'i  idyl  of  boyhood: 

•■  The  booklover  yearns  for  something  that  is  soothing,  something  that  takes  him 
out  of  the  'procession,'  ,  .  .  You  will  not  fall  asleep  over  this  book.  You  hear  the 
story  teller  —  you  do  not  read  what  he  has  printed  because  you  arc  actually  sitting 
beside  him.  Next  to  taking  a  day  off  take  an  hour  or  two  and  read  '  Farmington'." 
{(1.50.) 

As  %  gift  book  this  admirable  volume  covers  a  wider'field  than  almost  any  other 
^*-  similar  publication  of  the  season,  as  it  appeals  to  lovers  of  art,  lovers  of  Florence, 
and  lovers  of  Browning.  Considering  the  rare  intelligence  with  which  Mrs. 
McMahan  has  made  the  compilation,  the  sixty  or  more  reproductions  of  famous 
scenes  and  pictures,  the  book  in  its  regular  edition  (^t.40  net)  is  a  veritable  treasure. 
As  for  the  limited  editions  (printed  on  special  hand-made  paper,  with  the  illustrations 
onjapan),  they  areas  beautiful  and  dignified  pieces  of  modern  bookmakingas  the  most 
critical  person  could  ask.  (J3.7S  n«  and  JS-oo  net.) 
'  I  ■*HIS  delightful  book,  by  John  and  Rue  Carpenter,  is  one  of  the  most  engaging 

■*■  Holiday  books  of  the  entire  season.  Quaint  colored  illustrations,  with  verses  set 
10  charming  music  that  is  Intended  to  be  sung  to  little  music-lovers,  its  originality  and 
freshness  make  it  almost  as  attractive  to  older  people  who  appreciate  "  something  dif- 
ferent "  as  to  the  children  themselves.     ( ji.z;  net.) 

THE  perennial  demand  for  fairy  stories  may  be  gratified  with  a  volume  of  four  divert- 
ing tales  by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  English.  They  have  been  illustrated  by 
Lucy  Fitch  Perkins,  and  they  show  plainly  Dr.  English's  well  known  love  and  sym- 
pathy for  children.     {ti-tS  "c'-) 


TWO  books  that  can  be  unhesitatingly  recommended  for  young  readers  who  like 
action  and  excitement.  The  first,  by  Ernest  Glanville,  deals  with  adventure  in 
Africa  (j  i  .;o),  and  the  second,  by  Mary  B.  Sanford,  takes  the  young  hero  and  heroine 
into  Labrador.  They  have  the  exact  quality  that  boys  and  girls  tike,  and  perplexed 
parents  can  depend  upon  these  two  books  as  being  "just  what  they  want."   ( ji.zj.) 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Chicago 


FARMINGTON 


FLORENCE 
in  the 
POETRY 
of  the 
BROWNINGS 


WHEN 

LITTLE  BOYS 
SING 


IN  SEARCH 
of  the  OKAPl 

and  The 

WANDERING 

TWINS 


Smd  forOur 
Ilbuiraled 
Holiday  list 


Valuable  Books  for  the  Holidays 


THE  COLLEGE  GIRL  OF  AMERICA 

By  HARV  CAR<H.INE  CRAWRMID 

Aulbor  of  "  Tht  RomiDce  of  the  Ntv  EogUnd  Rooflna,'  tu. 


Min  Crawford'!  new  lolume  will  ippol  lo  ■  wide  ludioKe.  Pircntt,  pri  pidi- 
ata  aod  gitit  prrpahog  for  collcgt.  at  weJl  ai  [he  general  public —  wiD  fiod  ii  <tdi^ 
fill  and  opportuiu. 


Tbc  Aft  GtOuU*  oi  Europe 

THE  ART  OF  THE  LOUVRE 


Th«  Cftthcdnl  Scfki 

THE  CATHEDRALS  OF  SOUTHERN  FRANCE 

By  FRANCIS  MILTOUN,  Wiifa  eight;    illuRrationi  from  original  drawingt    by  Biamcbi  McHakvi.   fiio 
net.    PoMage  extra. 

THE  CATHEDRALS  OF  ENGLAND 

By    MARY    J.    TABER.     An  acamnt  of  thdr  diainguidiiBg  characnfina, 

togabo-  wiib  loecdolei  of  their  moil  noted  bidwpa. 
IDuatrateiJ  from  pbotogriphi  and  portrait!,  ti-l"  DM-  FVinagF am. 
A»  guide  booka  lupplemented  with  intoeiti*  hiitorical  aoociatioii,  ibc^  o^ 
mad  Aetnadva  to  the  traTclo' ;  ii  pictum  of  placet  worth  iccmg  and  wtfih  Im- 
ing  about,  thev  are  a  boon  to  ■laj'-al-haraet.  The  drawtngi  of  Miaa  McManui  iiAi 
bookoC  Freach  Cithedrali  form  a  gallery  with  nhich  to  enrich  the  mind.  T1ni|l 
■he  En^iih  Cathedrali  hare  been  written  up  from  etoy  niche  and  ccns,  Uh 
Tiber  hai  giten  them  anew  interex  in  the  perxmal atmoiphere  of  >bdr  hiH'iaigiinn 


AHONQ  ENGLISH  INNS 

By  JOSEPHINE   TOZIER.     Uiulrated  from  photograidii    and  pen  ai 
drawing!  by  the  author,    fi  Ao  net.    Ponajre  extra. 
uable  guide-book,  and  tmrh  mart  ihan  that." — N.  f.  Evtmmg  Put. 


The  Art  Lov«n^  Lttnir 

CLASSIC  MYTHS  IN  ART    »' ^"'-.■IS^-^^Z'^,"^-' 

PmfuKly  Uluitrated    wiifa  Dearly  loo  reproduction!    from   famou!    painrinp.      Sijb  net. 


The  Made  Lovcn'  LlbtAry 

THE  MODERN  COMPOSERS  OF  EUROPE 

By    ARTHUR   EL50N.    author  of  "Womani  Work  in  Mudc." 
Fulk  illuitrited,  with  portraiii.    ti  ^  ne>.     PiMage  extra. 


The  Bpoch  Sctfas 

DUMAS'  PARIS 

with  ■'  MiJton-!    England,"  etc.       By   FRAMES  MILTOUN. 
author  of  "  Dicken!^  London,"  etc. 
Beautifully  illuttrated  fmm  raiE  prinli  and  ponraiti. 
Ii  Ao  net.     Portage  extra. 


L  C.PAGE  ftOOMPANT 


n  Tna  Lahp  in  writing  to  adTertiaen. 


THE    FRIENDSHIP   OF   ART 

A  Computtod  Volume  to  "  Tbc  Klmtiip  ol  NttuM." 

By  BLISS  CARMAN,  auibor  of  "The  Kpet  of  Fu,"  "Sappho;  One  Huodred  Ljrkt."  etc. 

nhntntedwith  pomiit  frontiipiece  in  pbotogrivute,  boied,  ti-jo- 

"There  ii  ufe  and  lure  leaching  and  intpiralioa  ihroughoui  th«e  euayi." — BuiBt  Trtattript. 

THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  OF  AMERICAN  SONGS 

AND     LYRICS    (New  Portrait  Edition) 
Edited  by  PRBOERIC  LAWRENCE  KN0WLE5.    niunrated  wiih  n  ponraii..    Boied,  (1.50. 

Very  Latest  Fiction 
THE   PRISONER   OF  HADEnOIS 

By  CHARLES  Q.  D.  ROBERTS,  author  of  "Hie  Heart  of  the  Anci 
Illuttrated  by  Prank  T.  Merritl,    li.jo. 
A  new  romaoce,  by  lhi>  brilliaal  author,  of  Acadia,  the  land  he  Iotci  and  knowi  1 
ininutable  chum  and  artiitic  bkndia|  of  adventure  and  romance  of  hii  beit  wotk. 

THE   WATCHERS   OF  THE  TR 

A  Compuilofi  Volume  to  "Tbc  Ktadtcd  of  the  TtU." 


With  49  full-page  plati 


By  CHARLES  0.  D.  ROBERTS 

(f  decorationt  ironi    driwingi  bj  Charlet 

Catet  detign  by  \my  Sacket.    (iJM. 
I  the  Ljndierr  of  literature." 


A  WOHAN  OF  THE  WORLD 

By  ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX 

Author  of  "Poem,  of  Pa»ion,"  "Thi«  Women,"  etc. 
niuitnted  with  portrait  frontispiece  in  photogravure,  decorated  cover,  (t.jo. 
"A  great  white  light  upon  the  daily  paths  ol   life." — From  an  opinion  by  Hci 

DELIGHTFUL   DODD 

By  BLUOTT  FLOWER,   author  of  "The  Spoilsmen,"  «c. 
ith  four  full-page  platet  and  many  ten  cuts  and  decorations  by  Frank  T.  Merrill,  di 


OAnr:  e»  r'/^wnAMv 


<)waBiftweifwwweiwe»iBiei^^ 


Love's  Labour's  Lost 

The  Vifionm  Ecbiao  of  Shako 
Bj  HORACE  HOWARD  FURNESS 

Tb<  Bcw  ralume  id  lUi  Mart  ickolMly  of  >U  e<Stk«». 

Lars*  Ivo.    Cloth.    Gilt  top,  tl-eo,  net 
Balf  moracea.    Oilt  top,  ts-os,  ut.    Pi 


The  True 
Henry 
Clay 

Br  JOSEPH  M. 
ROGERS 


With  24 
of  dwm  from  photoftfia 
:    opccully    for    llie 


)■  by  Ihfir  prescnlalion. 

mulv    Btid    vet    dignidt 

orii  and  reared  in  III 
CUiy  eouiilry.  and  had  ai 
cess     lo    Clay's    persom 


JB. 

UPPINCOTT 

COMPANY 


Modem  Industrial  Progress 

B7  C.  H.  COCHRANE 

CoveiB  the  whole  field  of  industrikt  procresa. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Drama 

Bx  W.  DAVENPORT  ADAMS 

A  guide  ID  the  plays,  ptaywiighu,  pkayen.  aod  play-boiH  of  tbt  1  ciRd 
Kingdom  and  America.  Crom  Ibe  earlira  tinti  to  Ibe  pnseol. 
Ta  be  camplata   In  twa  (to  volumaa  of  OT*r  teo  pafaa  each.      Val.  I.  an 
readjr.     tJ-OO,  Mt,  p«r  ml. 

Ivcin  the  Terrible     b,  k.  wauszewskj 

The  history  of  the  gnsl  Founder  of  the  Rimiaii  Power. 
Tranalated  fren  tb*  Prasch  by  Lady  Mmiy  Loyd.     (*o.     Cloth,     ty^.  •« 

L)iseases  of  Society   By  c.  frank  lydston.  us. 

The  moot  direct,  forceful, ud  oul-spoken  iludyof  social  CDsdiliiHKnttiK 
.  country  which  has  yet  been  put  into  print. 
Profaaaly  iilustraled  with  rcptodoctlant  from  photagrapha.        In.      OMk 
•3.0a,  net.    Paatatc  cittr* 

Business  Cats  by  the  Way 

By  L.  ae  V.  MATIHEWfklAN  By  SARAH  E.  TOUEBLOOO 

A  book  of  epigrmms.  by  ttie 
author  of  ■■Crantiams."  Filly 

smaller  sK^hs  'by  Tom 


"  A  very  pleaaantir  wi 
and  deli^tlolly  illas 
book  ol  sEelche*  of  cat 


■A'.  K  Oulloti. 

lUualralad.    umo.    Dccsratad  Cloth        IMualrated.    itmo.    Dacoiatnl  CMk 
■I,»,  net.    Poalpald,  11.07  •■'*Si  n^.    PoatyaM,  $■.)] 

FOR  LOVERS   OF  PINE   BOOKS 

Rubens  Reminiscences  of  Heniy 

Tnnilaltd  from  Di«ai  of  Max  Roosea       Augelo 

T.^,  >.  1.  .  ..  With    liily  inustnlioBi  u 

Th  s  work  btings  ti^her  >  meiioiini  ioi  photomr-e, 

ly  100  illuilratlona  la  pho.       #40.00,    oat.      Half  laather,  ««.••. 
I.  half-tonea,  and  tinta.     ■        net.     Alaa  •  haDd-made  paper  c«- 


SEND    rOR    OUR    FREE 


P1«M  mention  T«  La-f  in  writing  to  »d»Hti«n. 


R^y/^a^-a/  ^'  ™ANK  DANBY 

The  Nof7  of  ■  jroUDg  Fiencliwoinui — a  vrik — who  it  left  *t  a  CoDliiiBiitil 
waleraig  place  by  her  huriMDil,  and  while  ihoe  k  btoughl  bjr  the  gambling 
table  to  a  critical  p*M. 

With  lllquratlao*  in  colcr,  t'-y 

rhe  Challoners.  ^'  ^  ^'  ^S'l  -Dodo."  $1.50 

life,  even  al  the  nsl  of  tbelrfather's  happinen. 

Chronicles  of  Don  Q.  BrJCandRPRicHARo 

ry  paffe.  and  the  chancter  of  Don  Q,  is  a  unique 


■^oketown  People     New  Samaria 

r  ELLA  MIDDLETON  TYBOUT  By  S.  WEIR  MITCHELL 

No  one  haa  su™«led  »  well  -^^  jj^  b„k  conlairai  two 

in  brinpng  out  Ilie  humor  of  of  ,j,e   beat  itoriei  thai  Dr. 

negro  life  in  the  to™  ol  In-  Mllchellhasever  wrillen. 

teresting  atories. 

ntb  lUoatratloDi  In  color  by  Frank  W""    "luaMalion.    by    Wlnfleld    8. 

■rbock  and  B.<.lah  B.  Moon.  tLSO  Lukon..    •■.ij 

Morganatic  Olive  Latham 

Bj  MAX  NCADAU.  AtfW  of  By  El.  L  VOYNICK  Anihor  of 

"  Degeneritiow"  "  Jack  Raymond"  and 

A  story  which  touchei  upon  "  The  Gadfly" 

^  Angd  by  Brevet     B,  HELEN  pnxiN 

A  love-story  of  life  in  New  Orleana  to-day.    Froniiifilace  by  Renoall.    ti.so 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
'aiiy  Tales  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen 

One  of  the  handwmeel  editions  placed  on  the  market  for  yean.     Willi  an 
iDlroduction  by  Edward  Evikhtt  Halk.  D.D. 
Oror  400  illnatratlons  bjr  Helen  Stratton.     Lar(e  aquara  Ivo.    (l.oo 

fbe  Isle  of  Black  Fire  Rwnance  of  Modem  Steam 

J  HOWARD  R.  GARIS  Locomotioil 

*  iii'^tIwd'"ii™o^"  '"''■        ^  ARCHIBALD  WILUAMS 

I.JO  lUuatralaa.    •i.jo,  net 

io^ce  of  the  Animal         ^^^^^   ^   ^^^  ^_ 

^o'^  ploration 

*  EDMUND  SEU5US  "^rcHIBALD  WILLIAMS 

nth  i«  llluatratloni.     lamo.     Cloth  ' 

•1  .SO,  not  llluatrated.    ilmo.    Cloth,  $1.50,  net 

LLtJSTRATED  H<XJDAY  CATALOGUE 


Kitty 
of  the 

By  RALPH  HENRY 
BARBOUR 

Wuh  illiMtiatioiu  in  color 

and  tint  by 

Fredenc  J.  von  Rapp 

A  charming  little  lo«c- 
Aocy,  in  which  a  younf 
arcidtect  and  the  mntreM 
of  a  lOM  fardcs  are  the 
t*n>  figures. 


\  GIFT-BOOK 


J.B. 

UPPINCOTT 

COMPANY 

Publiihers 
Philadelphia 


Little,  Brown  &  Co.'s  Holiday  Boofcs| 


A  HANDSOME    HOLIDAY   BOOK  OF  TRAVEL  .AND   DESCKlPnON 

ROMA  BEATA  By  Maud  Howe 

Frank  and  unconventional,  amusing,  and  instructive  letter 
the  Eternal  City,  by  a  keen  obeerver. 

Illustrated  from  drawings  by  John  Elliott  and  from  photq 
8vo,  36a  pages,  gilt  top,  in  box,  $1.50  net;  postpaid,  $1.70- 

THE  YOUNGER  AMERICAN  POETS 

A  book  of  literary  criticisms  by  Jessie  B.  Rittenhoitse,  covtnnf  1 
hitherto  unoccupied  field.  With  14  portraits.  lamo,  gill  tt^,  $1.50 
net;  postpaid,  $1.65. 

THE  OLD  MASTERS  AND  THEtR  PICTURES 

New  illustrated  edition  of  Sarah  Tytler's  concise  and  comprehen 
sive  review  of  Italian,  Flemish,  German,  Spanish,  and  English  art,  with 
ao  full-page  pictures  of  the  masterpieces  of  famous  painters,  lamo, 
381  pages,  gilt  lop,  in  box,  ta.©©. 

MORNING  THOUGHTS  TO  CHEER  THE  DAY 

Over  840  choice  quotations  of  cheer,  hope  and  courage,  arranged  for 
daily  reading  by  Maria  H.  Le  Row.  i6mo,  cloth,  80  cts.,  net,  white 
and  gold,  gilt  top,  in  box,  $1.00  net;  limp  leather,  $1.35  net;  padded 
calf  or  morocco,  $3.00  net.     Postage  additional. 

"There  is  rib-tickling  me-riment  on  every  page,"  says  the  BosiW 
Herald  of 

SUSAN    CLEGG 

And  Her  Friend  Mrs.  Uthrop 

By  Anne  Warner,  Author  of  "A  Woman's  Will." 
Anne  Warner  has  given  us  the  rare  delight  of  a  book  that  is  ei- 

IremeJy  funny.    Hearty  laughter  Is  in  store  for  every  reader. — Phiia- 

DELpHiA  Ledger. 
With  frontispiece,  227  pages,  lamo,  Ji.oo 


ESS  THORA 


LVERINE 

ily  Michigan,  bv  Ali 


painted  shadows 

A  book  of  find;  imifcined  ttoriei  bj  Ricaaid 
Saluihhi,  author  of  "The  Quest  of  the  Golda  Gii 
«c.     337  p>ge..     iMio,  (1.50. 

SWEET  PEGGY 


THE  WOOD  CARVER  OF  LYMPUS 

F  M.  E.  Waller's  Strong,  Helpful  New  E.*jc.land  Story. 


LITTLE,     BROWI 


Little,  Brown  &  uo.'s  Books  for  the  Toung 


MATHALIE'S  SISTER,     By  Anna  Chapin  Ray 

The  lasl  of  the  favorite  "Teddy"  stories  for  older  girls,  the  author  of 
"  Teddy,  Her  Book,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens,  i  amo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

IRMA  AND  NAP.     By  Helen  Leah  Reed 

A  story  of  school  and  home  life  for  younger  girls,  the  author  of  the  pop- 
ular "Brenda"  books.    Illustrated,  i2mo,  $1.25. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  BEACON  LIGHT 

The  stirring  Adventures  of  Four  Boys  in  Labrador,  by  George  E. 
Walsh.    Illustrated,  umo,  tr.50. 

tY  OF  ROLF  AND  THE  VIKING'S  BOW 

A  capital  tale  of  Iceland  in  its  heroic  age,  by  Allen  Fkencu,  author 
of  "The  Junior  Cup,"  etc.    Illustrated,  lamo,  $1.50. 

THE  BOY  CAPTIVE  OF  OLD  DEERFIELD 

A  new  and  exciting  Colonial  story,  by  Mary  P.  Wells  Smith,  author 
of  the  "  Young  Puritan"  Series,  etc.,  illustrated,  i2mo,  $1.35. 

THE  WHITE  CRYSTALS 

A  city  boy's  lively  adventures  on  a  farm,  by  Howard  R.  Gasis.    Il- 
lustrated, lamo,  $1.50. 

LITTLE  ALMOND  BLOSSOAU 

Stories  of  the  Chinese  boys  and  girls  of  Chinatown,  San  Francisco, 
from  real  life  by  Jessie  Juuet  Knox.  With  15  illustrations  of  cute 
Chinesechildrenfromphotographs.  Unique  Chinese  cover.   i3mo,Sr.5o. 

THE  CHILD  AT  PLAY 

LitUe  stories  for  little  children,  by  Claka  Murray,  with  41  illustra- 
tions in  color.    Square  lamo,  cloth,  50  cents. 

THE  ALLEY  CAT'S  KIHEN 

An  amusing  story  for  all  children  who  love  cats,  by  Caroline  M. 
Fuller.    Fully  illustrated,  lamo,  $1.50. 

IN  THE  MIL     By  Grace  E.  Wanl 

Seven  delightfid,  fanciful  and  humorous  stories,  told  in  simple  lan- 
guage for  young  readers.  With  eight  pictures  in  color  and  numer- 
ous illustrations  in  the  text  by  Clara  E.  Atwood.  Cover  design  in 
five  colors.    8vo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

THE  NURSERY  FIRE.     By  Roulind  Richard] 

Dainty  and  entertaining  short  stories  for  young  children.     Pro-  j 

fusely  illustrated  by  Clara  E.  Atwood,     Small  4to,  $1.50.  I 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF  MISS  ALCOH'S  STORIES  | 

"Rose  in  Bloom"  and  "Eight  Cousins,"  each  with  eight  full-  ! 

page  illustrations  by  Harriet  Roosevelt  Richards,  are  issued  in  con-  ' 

tinuation  of  the  handsome  illustrated  edition  of  " Little  Women,"  "Little  Men,"  "An  Old- 
Fashioned    Girl,"  and  "  Jo's  Boys."  Crown  8vo,  $3.00  each. 


Send  fof  New  Illustrated  Juvenile  Catalogue 
RDTIWNI      X.      m        PIIRIICHFDC       RHCTAM       MACC 


Fox,   DufHeld   &  Co.'s   Books 


TKe  Canterbury-  Tales 

leaden,  bjr  Tacf  hUduye.    Pictum  in  color  by  Wdtcr  Appkcon  Claik. 


The  Star    of 
Bethlehem 

A  naiivity  plii  tittti  by  Prof. 
C.  M.  Giytry  lor  Ben  Grtct'i 
fliyat.  Uniforin  with  "Eiay- 
nuo,"    fiJM. 

Pictures  by 

George 

FredericK 

Watts 


Herbert 

Spencer 

Bj  Jonah  Rorcc, 
jama  CoUia 


ti->5  Oct;  poMapfML 


Men 

Bj  H«T7  Gnlum  {'CoL  a 
Stnamct.'^.  Illuitiared  b^F. 
Strolbmaaa.      Pleaiant  tsib  ■ 

cdcbritica  fnm  Adam  u  KmJm 
-AMFmaa."  Roowrch.    >IM. 

The   Slue   Grass   CooK   BooK 

.,  luthoiaf  "The  Little  Shephtrd  ot  Kiagdoa  Caw,* 
-n  hoiuek«peii.      niuanated.  ti.^.octi  paaafc,IX. 

Mixed  Beasts 

VctKi  aad  diawisgi  bj  KenjMa  Cai.    Enceniiiimg  **  On  "^-lutunl  InNarf.    ^lOe. 

The  Happy  Heart  Family 

Text  lod  icTMi  bj  VicgiDJa  Genoo.   A  htppf-go-ludcr  lak  for  childreo.    ti  ao  aet. 

Letters  from  An  American  Farmer 


Crozier's 
General  Armory 

A  rrpiliy  of  Ameiicaa  Familin  entitled 
la  Coat  ArmoT.  Edited  bjW.  A.CiDuer, 
P.  R.  S.  bj  airangeoKat  with  the  Groea- 
logical  AsKxjatioa.  Deacripdoni  of  neailf 
two  chouiand  coalt-o[-«rmt.  witli  tbenaioe 
<rf  the  first  of  the  family  in  America,  date 
Ol  arrival  and  place  of  KttlemeDt.  the 
town  or  couory  wheace  he  came  ;  a  glofr* 
■ai7  of  heialdic  termi,  etc.  Cloth,  Ijjm 
net;  leather,  t^JXl  net;  poMage,  ij*. 

The  Fussera'  BooK 

By  Anna  Ajchbald  and  Georsnna  Jona, 
with  pictuHi  by  Florenc*  ■Wymao.  A 
Duaual  oC  adnceio  ladiei'  men.    j^c. 


ji.50 

Vir^nia  County 
Kecords 


bnluabte  A 

lag  abuiacta  of  villi,  decda,   mariiii 

iciauci,  bcodi,  UtU  of  molutiMiaty  pi 

Price  pff  nhime,  fc.  jo. 

Babes  in  Toyland 

ByGlen  MacDonoD^  uid  Asu  Ain 
Chapin.  With  fuB-page  pictwei  b  (nts 
by  Ethd  Franklin  Bettt.  A  debfkM 
diild'i  book  fonnded  00  die  popvltf  pb*' 
fi.50  net;  pottage,  i6c. 


SEND  FOR  ATTRACTIFE  ILU  iTRATED  CATALOGUE 

rox,    DurriELD  &  company 

Fubllshara  <^  TK«  Intematlon*!  Quarterly 
36  EAST  21nt  STREET  NEW^  YOIH 


Norman  Duncan's  First  Novel 

DR.  LUKE  of  The  LABRADOR 

"The  productioa  of  a  literary  artist  whose  future  eminence  depends 
on  his  ability  to  turn  out  further  stories  not  of  better  but  as  good 
quality  as  this.  .  .  .  We  should  call  him  next  of  kin  to  Mr.  Barrie." 
—Joseph  B.  Gilder  in  The  Critic. 

Hm  Toronto  Glolw  predicts  that     ^^^^     The    Oatlook    editors   agree  that 


vn. 


)SPErTn»  '=^s:^ 


pector  "  deals 
eded  the  pro 
hen  the  count 
by  a  motley  < 
vboys,ne'er-d( 
fortune  hunters.  Cloth,  j 

MILLION 


Charles  Uvin^ton  Boll 

uid  etlwn.     f  L7S  BM 


DENIZENS  OF  THE  DEEP 


"  Mr.  Bullen  has  done  for  the  dwellers  of  the  sea  what  Kipling,  Thomp- 
son Seton,  and  their  followers  have  done  for  the  frequenters  of  the  jungle 
and  forest.  ...  A  fascinating  volume  which  owes  nothing  of  its  suc- 
cess to  its  precursors.  It  is  a  new  and  little  understood  world  that  is 
opened  up,  and  the  value  of  the  book  lies  in  its  truth,  its  charm,  and 
the  lively  sympathy  with  every  living  thing." — N.   V.  Tribune. 


Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  Publishers 

M«w  T*rl.  158  Fifth  Ave.      CUcs^>  63  WasUngtoa  St.     Toronto     London     EdlnbanPi 


My  Recollections 

By  PRINCESS  CATHERINE  RADZIWILL 

A  graphic  story  of  Inside  Society  and  Court  Life  of  £uro{>e,  important  as  a  personal  histcry 
and  character  drawing  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  the  German  Emperor ,  the  late  Empress  FredeHc, 
Madame  de  Balzac  and  a  dozen  others.  S3.50  net,  postage  15c. 

Studies  of  a  Book  Lover 

By  THOMAS  SIARC  PARROT 

The  Records  of  a  Booklover's  Joumeyings  through  the  land  of  books,  Mathew  Arnold  and 
Browning,  Gray,  Goldsmith  and  Johnson,  Robert  Ferguson  and  his  day  in  £dinbux]gh,  Milton's 
account  of  himself  and  Scott,  are  the  subjects  of  the  essays.     Full-page  portraits. 

$1.25  net,  postage  &. 

Our  West  Indian  Neighbors 

By  FREDERICK  A*  OBER 

Covers  all  the  Islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  their  political  and  social  conditions,  picturesque 
features,  fascinating  history  and  attractions  for  the  traveler.  Mr.  Ober  is  a  traveler  of  ^ist  and 
varied  experience.     Fifty-four  full-page  illustrations.  $2.50  net,  posta^  21c. 

Fifty  Years  o{  an  Actor's  Life 

By  JOHN  COLEMAN 

A  most  interesting  book  of  Stage  Reminiscence.  Full  of  interesting  anecdotes  of  DickenSi 
Macready,  Bulwer-Lytton,  Charles  Reade,  etc.  There  is  not  a  page  without  its  graphic  portrait  or 
its  interesting  anecdote.     16  plates.     2  vols.  $6.00  net,  postage  38c. 


Men  and  Manners 

o£  the  Third  Republic 

By  ALBERT  D.  VAN  DAM 

Containing  much  Valuable  Criticism  and  In- 
jormation.     $3.00  net,  postage  ly. 


Napoleon's 

Visitors  and  Captives 

By  JOHN  G.  ALGER 

An  entertaining  social  history  of  the  Peritd, 
abounding  in  Anecdote  and  Reminiscence.  I2.50 
net,  postage  15c. 


The  Ancient  Capitol 
of  Scotland 

By  SAMUEL  COWAN 

Full  of  Reminiscences  of  tJie  Scottish  Kings, 
Perth  flourished  as  a  Royal  Residence  long  before 
Holyrood.     $7.50  net,  postage  40c. 


An  Inclian  Garden 

By  H.  C  EGGAR 

Descriptions  and  experiences  of  a  sojourner  m 
India.    $2.00  net,  postage  12c. 


The    Li^ht     Invisible 

By  ROBERT  BENSON 

Being  psychic  phenomena  experienced  and  de- 
scribed by  an  English  Priest.     $1.50. 


Wisdom  of  Folly 

By  COSMO  HAMILTON 

A  witty  satire  on  English  society  life,    $1.25. 
TO    BE   HAD   AT   ALL   BOOKSTORES 


JAMES    POTT     &    CO.,     New     York 


Please  mention  The  Lamp  in  writing  to  adTertisers. 


THE   WAR   IN   THE   FAR   EAST 

\^^itn  J^uroki  in  ^^anckuria 

By  FREDERICK  PALHER 


Illustrated.     lamo,  S1.5D  tui  (postage  15  cents) 


M" 


PALMER  went  to  Japan  last  January,  and  accompanied 
the  first  Japanese  Army  into  Manchuria..  He  witnessed  the 
operations  which  he  here  describes,  and  his  book'  has  unique  value 
as  a  thrilling  story  of  personal  observation  as  well  as  an  accurate 
history  of  the  first  campaign  fought  between  great  armies  under 
the  strenuous  conditions  of  modem  war  science.  The  reader  learns 
the  real  heart  of  the  Japanese,  officer  and  soldier;  and  the  human 
side  of  fighting,  troia  the  life  in  camp  to  the  night  attack,  is 
pictured  graphically.  The  book  deals  with  modem  war  as  it  is; 
and  the  romance  of  it  is  stranger  than  fiction. 


-CONTENTS:- 


WlwD  Eomnra  6at  for  Da  Kono  Hu  Dst'i  Work  at  Fauf  Wui(  Cbaog  flgbMnt  Oar  War  to  Uaa-Yani 

Tba  Old  and  th*  K»w  Tin  Own»r  d  ttw  fiatlktroond  tj,,  Artilkry  Dual  at  Liao-Tanc 

Tha  IHsht  of  nctory  A  Tribota  to  ttaa  Daad  „,.    ,  ,_^„.    i7i.„m..  h .  .. 

To  th.  Front  An  Adnn«  by  Th™  Roada  jSm^C^     ^^^  HoTmamt  at 

Cktchlnc  Dp  with  tb*  Aimj  Tba  Pint  SoMUa  Attack  os  Motian        -, ,  .^     ^      „      ,  „,_..^       . 

PlT«  Oparalioiii  at  tha  Yalo                          PaM  ™"  ^  tha   Tan  Dan    Fi«htiii,  at 

Croiidni  tht  Yahi  Ttaa  Sacond  Attack  oo  MotUa  Pmi  "* 

Tha  Battia  of  tha  Tain  Tha  BalUa  of  'nm  Sultan  Altannath  and   Rwilti  at  Liao-Tanc 

Tlw  Puault  aftar  tha  Tabi  How  tb*  Comapondcnt  livad  Tba  Loaons  of  tha  War 

CORE  A:  The  Hermit  Nation  (n™.  Eait;») 

By  WILLIAH  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS 

A  Nffw  Eaibon,  tne  Sevenoi,  'witn  Numerouc  "Map*  aaJ  Dlustratiooi,  $2.50 

THERE  are  four  new  chapters  on  the  Economic  Condition  ot  Corea;  Internal  Politics,  Chinese  and 
Japanese;  Tlie  War  of  1S94;  Cores  an  Empire;  and  Japan  and  Russia  in  Conflict — bringing  the 
history  down  to  the  autumn  of  1904.  The  vast  changes  now  raaking  in  the  political  and  other  fortunes  of 
Corea  can  only  be  rightly  understood  in  relation  to  her  past,  a  fact  that  makes  this  work,  which,  according 
to  the  Nation,  "continues  to  be  the  standard  history  of  Corea,"  a  necessary  part  of  the  library  of  every 
thinking  man  and  woman.     Also,  the  latest  map 

-THE  STANDARD  WORK  ON  THE  SUBJECT" 


By   HENRY    RORHAN,    HJ».  Fourth  Edition 

"/~\F   the   charni    of  this   book   no   quotation   will   convey  an  idea.     It  too  lUustratiana' 

V^  depends  on    the   accumulation   and   succession   of   vivid    and   novel  100  luuBiraiioDB 

details.    Nor  can   we   do   justice   to   its   importance." — London  Acadtmy.  l^.oo  net 

rwA-PTTTQ   QTDTTiWTnj'Q   Qnw<:        _        _        _  _       WTTWr   vriTSir 


NEW  FICTION  SCRIBNEBS  \  \ 


I  Th»  BliQnn^  Llnc*__ 


fascination.  An  enormous  capital  has  been  expended  in  rebuilding  the 
transrontinental  systems  and  linka  and  the  Atlantic  trunk  lines.  New 
milroad  wildernesses  have  been  thrown  open  and  states  almost  rediscovered. 
Mr.  Spearman  has  put  the  story  of  all  this  concisely  into  his  book  and  it 
will  appeal  to  those  who  have  followed  bis  railroad  stories  and  enjoy 
a  presentatbn  of  striking  and  dramatic  features  of  railroad  life  and 
openitioa. 

with  nliw  num.     tl.WlMt    (PmU»  15  cntL) 


ORIENTAL  Rl 

By  JOHN  KmBERI 

nUSIFORD 
This  celebrated  work  h 
come  recognized  as  the  sta 
authority  on  Ihe  whole  subject  of 
which  if  treats. 


tT.SOMt 


LUKE  VINCENT  LOCKWOOD 
Recognized  as  the  authority 
Elaborately  Dliutralcd,  t7.S0  n>t 


I  work  is  the  accepted  a 
its  entire  subject. 


l^lber  tll.50 


THE  THEORY  OF  BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISE 

By  THORSTEIN  B.  VEBLEN.  Ph.D. 

Attt^tant  Profesaor  of  Political  Economy  to  tlie 

Unhrcratty  ol  Chtcago 

Cr.  Svo,  11.50  nL     (Poitaca  It  cents) 

"Rv  general  (re^lmeat  of  his  aubk^t  is  fair  and  open-mind- 


CROSS    COUNTRY    WITH 
HORSE  AND  HOUND 

By  FRANK  SHERXIAN  PEER 
Elaborated  lUuitralcd,  S3.00  act 

-  »  dog  •  •  can  catch  Ihc 


1   Mr,  Peer's  gil 

Sgtst  •  •  the  farr 


i  dd  John  Leech. 


CHARLES  SCRTBNER'S  SONS, 


NEW  YORK 


Tke  Story  of  Art  Tlirou^liout  1 


^Ike  Xemper  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  m  Englisn  Literature 

(Clark  Lectures  given  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1902-03.) 

By  BARRETT  WENDELL.  Professor  of  English  at  Harvard  College* 

%V0t  $1.50  net.     {Postage  16  cents) 

PROF.  WENDELL'S  special  purpose  in  this  animated  and 
suggestive  review  of  seventeenth -century  literature  in  England 
is  to  indicate,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  "  the  manner  in  which  the 
national  type  of  England,  as  revealed  in  seventeenth-century  litera- 
ture, changed  from  a  temper  ancestrally  common  to  modem  England 
and  to  modem  America,  and  became,  before  the  century  closed, 
something  which  later  time  must  recognize  as  distinctly,  specifically 
English."  The  work  has  an  additional  interest  because  the  chapters 
constituting  it  were  the  first  regular  lectures  concerning  English 
literature  ever  given  by  an  American  in  an  English  University. 


CONTENTS 

Elizabethan  Literature 

The  Disintegration  of  the  Drama 

The  Decline  of  the  Drama 

The   Divergent   ICaBters  of  Lyric 

Poetry 
The  Difeintegration  of  Lyric  Poetry 
The  Development  of  Prose 

The  Bible  and  Bacon 
The  Development  of  Prose 

Ralegh,  Bttxton  and  Browne 
The  BarHer  Puritanism 
The  Later  Puritanism 
Milton  Bef  or*  the  Civil  Wart 
The  Maturi^  of  Milton 
The  Age  of  Dryden 


A  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

Illustrated,     lauM,  $1.40  Md 
By  PaoFESsoR  BAUtnr  Wendell  and  C.  N.  Geeenouoh,  A.M.,  of  Harvard  Univerdty 
A  condae,  scholarly  treatment  of  the  subject  based  on  Professor  Wendell's  "  Literary  History  of  America.*' 


Great  Engiishmen  of  the 


Sixteentn  Century 


By  Sidney  Lee.    With  six  portraits    $1.75  net.     {Postage  16  cents) 


CONTENTS 

The  Renaissance  in  England 
Sir  Thomas  More 
Sir  PUHp  Sdney 
Sir  Walter  RalJgfa 
Sdnuud  Spencer 
Phmcis  Bacon 
Shakespeare's  Life 
SlAkespeare's  Work 


MR.  LEE  has  been  said  to  have  "  something  like  a  senius"  for 
biography.     The  remark  was  made  apropos  of  his  Lives  of 
Shakespeare  and  of  Queen  Victoria,  but  these  chapters  illustrate 
it  as  forcibly. 

The  lectures  with  which  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  made  so  great  a  success  in 
his  extensive  tour  of  American  Universities  a  year  ago,  are  here  col- 
lected, with  his  revision,  in  a  group  of  biographical  studies  which 
admirably  illustrate  his  exceptional  power  in  this  direction. 


Tbe  Inlemo  oi  Dante 

Translated,  with  notes,  into  English  verse. 

•  By  Masvin  R.  Vincent,  D.D;,  LL.D. 
$1.50  net.    {Postage  15  cents) 

y^  translation  into  the  English   ten-syllable   line, 
without  rhyme.     It  is   an   accurate  and  al- 
most b'teral  rendering  of  the  original  text. 


The  Italian  Poets  Since  Dante 

By  the  Hon.  William  Everett,  LL.D. 

i7mo^  $1-50  nd.     {Postage  15  cents) 
gEGINNING     with     Petrarch,     he     considers 
Ariosto,  Tasso,  Alfieri,    Leopardi  and  others. 
Copious  extracts    in  felicitous   translation  are    a 
feature  of  the  book. 


A    NEW   VOLUME   OF   "LITERARY   LIVES'' 

JOHN   BUNYAN 

By  W.  Hale  White.     Fully  illustrated.     12 mo,  $1.00  net  {Postage  10  cents) 

CONTENTS 

^  Life  and  "  Grace  Aboundiog  **  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  The  '*  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman ' 

The  Preacher  The  "  Hdy  War  "  Some  Reflections  on  Bunyan  and  Puritanism 


CHARLES  SCEOBNER'S  SONS 


NEW  YORK 


SCRIBNER   BOOKS   FOR  YOUNGER  READERS  II 


sea  woives  oi  seven  snores 

By  uonouet  and  ueuragt 

By  JBSm  PEABODY  FROTHINGHAH 

With  drawlnis  by  AMen  Kitlercdc*  Diwion 
llmo.  Sl.30ntt.    (Po.(.«..  IS  cenU.) 

M    ITOflT    OF    HtUOH-a    DSTS 

By  G.  A.  HENTY 
IIhutratod.l3n<>,tlJ»iiM.   (Pataic  l*cM(.) 

"Il  k  ihc  son  of  book  ihii  »iU 
bring  d.lighl  10  Ihrhfjrtolti-ery 
Ril  boy.     Il  b  hisiocy  from  ihe 
best  and  most  nibble  ^urra  nnd 
11  b  ™r«r«  of  Iho  m-,!  (i«niial. 
iwikind.     1.  »llmi,l»  a  wwhy 

racMssful    b-ik    "Sea    Fighim 
from  Drake  lo  Fnn.iRui," 

"  Tbcie  is  Gihliiw  enough  of  the 
right  kind  lo  keep  tbe  reader  in- 
tcrt^ted  to  Ihe  eiid."-W.  K.Sut 

"  An  Rcellent  Hie  of  hhlciricil 

wriirt  of  manly  and  slirring  boys" 

C3IAKT.F.S  S 

CRIBNER'S  SONS 

-      -      -      -      NEVI  YORK  [ 

Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's 


UNIFORM  WITH  THE 
AMOU8  CHRI8TY-RILEY  BOOK 
"AH  OLD  SWEETHEART 
OF  MINE" 

This  is  the  first  pubticition  of  ihe  com- 
plete version  of  the  famous  poem,  consisting 
of  twenty  stanzas,  of  whicli  fourteen  have 
never  before  been  printed. 

By  James  Whitcomb  R[Let,  with  forty 
illustrations  by  Howatd  Chandler  Christy. 

Beautifiilly  decorated.    Printed  in  two  col- 
ors.    Octavo,  cloth,  bojted,  $i,oo  postpaid. 
AH  OLD  SWEETHEART  OF  MINE 

By  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  with  nine- 
teen fiiU-page  pictures  by  Howard  Chandler 
Christy,  The  author's  reading  version  com- 
plete.     Octavo,  boxed,  fa  .00  postpaid. 

AUTHOR'S  EDITION.— The  inwinp  upro- 
iuced  in  phaingninirr,  pHnied  on  ipecUl  piper,  bciuti- 
fuUy  bound,  $S-0O  poitpiid. 


OP  THB  YKAR 


Garden 


"In  Love's  Garden"  is  the  exquisite 
elaboration  of  a  droll  fancy,  Maideni  lair 
of  every  zone  are  turned  to  flowers;  in 
picturing  them  thus  Mr,  Clay  haa  i*.ade  a 
.  marvelously  attractive  volume, — a  volume 
;  after  the  heart  of  all  lovers  of  beautiful  wom- 
en and  all  lovers  of  beauti&l  books. 

The  plan  and  execution  of  this  sumptuous 
work  establish  Mr.  Clay  as  the  artist  laureate 

of  the  pretty  girl. 

The  book    is   printed    on    special  paper, 
with    more    than    forty   drawings    in    color. 
I   S  I  I  I  inches,  decorated  cover. 


FICTION 


Miss  Rives's  New  Novel 

THE    CASTAWAY 

A  Romance  of  the  Loves  of  Lord  Byron 

Byron's  genius,  beauty,  brilliancy,   love  affairs,  and  daring 
to  make  him  our  most  romantic  hero.      His  career  is  here  rccoBBt?i| 
with  marvelous  sympathy  and  insight  by  Hallie  Erminie  Rives,  nt 
of  **  Hearts  Courageous." 

Eight  Illustrations  in  Color  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy. 

Pricr   One  Dollar  Everywhere,      [Postage  12  cents,) 


THE  HAPPY  AVERAGE 

A  thoroughly  American  itory  of  a  young  man  who 
mnd  himself;  telling  the  Aght  of  a  young  college  graduate 
»r  a  place  to  share  with  the  girl  he  loved.  It  is  instinct 
-ith  ambition  and  success. 

By  BiAND  Whitlock,  author  of  *<  Her  Infinite 
'ariety .  *  *      i  imo,  doth ,  (1.50  postpaid. 

iy  the  author  of  ''The  Mississippi  Bubble.** 

THE  LAW  OF  THE  LAND 


A  romance  of  the 
lississippi  Delta.  Mr. 
iuugh's  knowledge  of 
le  race  prublem  and 
ic  S<  u  I  hern  view  of  it, 
id  his  keen  de«ciipliun 
f  Northern  misappre- 
ensitn,  c<jual  his  tre- 
neiidcus  ^ower  as  a 
roiy-tcller. 

By  Emerson  Hough. 
Ilustratcd  by  Arthur  1. 
Leller.  i2mo,  cloth, 
1.50  postpaid. 


HULDAH 


Here  for  the  first  time  we  have  the  great-hearted  capable 
uman  of  the  Texas  plains.  At  her  **  Wagon-Tire 
louse  "she  dispenses  biscuits  and  genial  philosophy.  The 
ind  of  woman  loved  by  the  whole  world,  is  Huldah. 

By  Alice  McGowan  and  Grace  McGowan  Cooke. 
lustratcd  by  F.  Y.  Cory,      iimo,  cloth,  (1.50  postpaid. 


THE  GIRL  AND  THE  KAISER 

A  delicious  story  of  an  American  girl  at  the  ciwT  i 
the  .strenuous  Kaiser.      Loved  by  two  German  o&ot,< 
rich  and  one  poor,  she  cannot  tell  which  to  cboosr 
Kaiser   attempts   to   straighten    the    complicama.  vsij 
unexpected  results. 

By    Pauunx    Bradfokd    Mackxx.       lUoscniti  aij 
^ecorated  by  John  Cecil  Clay.    laroo,  doth,  ^1.50] 

By  the  author  of  •*  Under  tbe  lUt 

LACK  FRIDAY 

A  4ram>tK  lonl  ^ 
New  York  in  ^¥ 
of  the  fiiroooi  "car» 
in  gold.'*  At  tie 
the  scene  slufti  to  i 
at  the  time  of  ^ 
Commune. 

*»  Black  Friiiy 
shows  a  itodf  dnatt 
in  Mr.  Isham's  p« 
as  a  story-tdkr. 

By    Frio»«»c  S 
Isham.     Ilittstntei  ^ 
Harrison  Fisher.  IMSH 
doch,  {1.50  p<*H- 


WANTED-A  COOK 

An  uproariously  unny  comedy-novel  of  a  sclf-c«aafl« 
couple  in  contact  with  the  servant  quesdun.  Tbe  t>^ 
and  satire  of  the  aesthetic- home-lifc-in-a-flat  pindoi,  tw 
in  Mr.  Dale^s  brightly  entertaining  manner,  all  c«*o»l 
about  the  ludicrous  predicaments  with  **  Couk." 

By  Alan  Dale,      iimo,  cloth,  $i.So  postpii<i- 


liss  Michelson's  Famous  Novel 

N  THE  BISHOP'S  CARRIAGE 

''Something  Doing  All  the   Time'' 

"To-day  every  one  who  reads  novels  reads  *  In  the  Bishop's  Carriage,*  and 
ijoys  it." — ihe  Critic. 

Speaker  Cannon  writes:  **When  I  finished  *  In  the  Bishop's  Carriage,'  I  drew 
long  bieath  and  felt  1  had  forgotten  everything  else  but  the  book,  and  regretted 
lat  there  was  not  more  of  it." 

By  Miriam  Michelson.      Illustrated  by  Harrison  Fisher. 
^ lamo,  cloth,  $1.50  postpaid. 


e  HHip    iUuitrand    with  fHVf  it 


BOOKS   BY  JAMES  WHITOOMB   RILEY 

ILLUSTRATED  GIFT  BOOKS 

RILEY    CHILD-RHYMES.      A  colfcction  ot  the  fivorita  of  Mr.  Rilcy'i  delithc 
il  Child-Rhyma,  iltuilnicd  by  Will  Vawter. 

RILEY  LOVE  LYRICS.       Mt.  Riley'i 
om  ]ik  by  W.  B.  Dya. 

Each  of  the  above  ia  bound  in  cloth,  iimo,  | 

RILEY  FARM-RHYMES.       The  (ivorit 
Uuitixed  by  WUl  Vawter.      Cloth,  iimo,  fi. 

THE    GREENFIELD    EDITION 

The  Gmolteld  Edition  oF  Mr.  Rilcy-i  p«mi  coniina  of  eleve 

■        ■      «,  (13.50;  half-calf,  *»7,5o. 


■IE  TRAIL  TO   BOYLAND  ^     TH^ALLAD^O^O 

wide  aDpeal  and  endeaiing  i^ualicy  of  Mr.  Ncriiii'i  f  I        A  book  of  Tcne  written  in  the  d 

cmind  one  of  Eugene  Field  11  hit  hot.  |  French  aettlement)  in  the  Kulukee 

r.  D.  Nm'iT        Five  full-pap  irawingt  bjr  WOl  ii       By  Wallace  Banc.  AantniT. 

Ilmo,  cloth,  Jl.oo  net.      (Pollage  8  cent..)  L  WUIVawter.    llmo, cloth, #1.00 n 


BOURBONHAIS 

in  the  delightful  dialect  of  the 
Country. 

Prafuiely  illutcnttd  by 
et.   (PoKage  g  cent^) 


THE  PORTFOLIO  OF 
CELEBRATED    ACTRESSES 

A  series  of  portraits  in  color, 
by  John  Cecil  Clay,  of  Vir- 
ginia Harned,  Maxine  Elliot, 
Mrs.  Fiske,  Annie  Russell, 
Blanche  Bates  and  Mrs.  Carter. 

These  poriraiis  are  all  from 
life,  and  are  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed by  each  of  the  subjects. 

Eiquisitely  reproduced  iii  lith- 
ograph, beautifully  mounted  (in 
portfolio).  141  iS,  net  f4.;o. 
(Expressage  2$  cents  extra.) 


n  lo  them  their  4eepat  » 
)  Dunham.  Fatty  ilU 
iiano,  cloth,  ti.n  poiti 


AT  THE  BIO  HOUSE 

A  charming  collecdon  of  aninul  folk-tala  of  the  South, 
told  by  two  old  "  matninia"  to  ihne  children  on  1  Ylf 
giniin  plintalion  after  the  war. 

By  Ahhi  ViaorHiA  CvLBirnon.  lUunnteil  profuaeljr 
by  E.  Wirde  Blaiidell.      tlmo,  cloth,  {l-SO  pottpaid. 


FAMOUS  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

All  by  L.  F»ask  Bavm.      Ji.iJ  each,  palpud. 


THE  WIZARD  OF  OZ.     The  itoiy  of  Dorothy' a  remarkible  t 
the  Scarecrow,  the  Tin  Woodman  and  the  Cowardly  Lion. 
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SO  that  we  may  understand  what 
the  subject  precisely  is,  I  will  be- 
gin with  definitions.  By  national  effi- 
ciency I  understand  that  state  of  being 
in  which  all  the  component  parts  of  a 
nation  are  seeking  to  develop  and  to  use 
to  the  best  advantage  the  varied  capac- 
ities and  the  varied  opportunities  that 
they  have  at  their  command.  National 
efficiency  is  ability  to  adapt  means  to 
the  best  ends  on  the  part  of  the  nation. 
It  signifies  readiness  to  face  emergencies 
effectively.  It  means  the  putting  of 
resources  of  every  kind — intellectual, 
moral,  and  material, — to  uses  of  great- 
est profit,  alike  to  the  present  and  to 
the  future. 

Well,  then,  what  do  I  mean  by  books, 
I  do  not  mean  washing-books,  or  bank- 
books, or  account-books,  whether  blank 
or  filled  with  manuscript  hieroglyphics. 
By  books  I  mean,  of  course,  printed 
books.  Broadly  speaking,  books  are 
records  of  experience — real  or  imagined. 
If  you  think  it  over,  that  definition  will 
cover  all  printed  books,  from  a  technical 
treatise  on  the  making  of  steam  engines 
— ^which  embodies  a  vast  amount  of  real 
experience — to  a  lyrical  poem — ^which 
embodies    imagined    experience- 


■or    a 


novel,  which  mingles  real  and  imagined 
experience  together.  Experience  is  the 
force  which  makes  life  possible.    With- 


out experience  the  infant  on  his  entry 
into  the  world  would  not  live  a  day. 
The  essential  facts  of  experience  may  oe 
transmitted  from  one  to  another  by 
word  of  mouth.  Books  may  not  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  circulation 
among  humanity  of  all  the  facts  of  ex- 
perience needful  to  its  conservation. 
But  history  proves  that,  even  though 
books  may  not  be  the  sole  instrument 
employed  in  spreading  knowledge  of 
experience,  they  are  the  main  instru- 
ment; they  alone  give  permanence  to 
the  facts  of  experience,  especially  to  the 
facts  that  concern  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  interests  of  mankind. 

Books  alone  enable  facts  of  that  kind 
to  be  fully  understood  and  developed. 
Without  such  records  of  experience  as 
books  supply,  progress  in  human  af- 
fairs would  be  a  meaningless  word. 
Without  such  records  we  should  srill  be 
groping  in  the  wilderness  outside  the 
gates  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  like  our 
first  parents,  Adam  and  Eve;  we  should 
be  mere  mindless  organisms,  knowing 
little  more  about  right  and  wrong,  or 
pain  and  pleasure,  or  the  things  of  the 
mind,  than  monkeys  or  kangaroos. 
Personally,  I  fear  I  see  little  force  in  the 
contrast  somedmes  drawn  between  life 
and  literature.  Literature  and  life,  say 
some,  are  two  different  worlds,  and  life 
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is  the  better  of  the  two.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  confusion  of  terms.  Litera- 
ture I  regard  as  recorded  life — a  part  of 
life  itself — and  ought  no  more  to  be 
treated  as  another  species  of  created 
things  than  the  air  we  breathe  ought  to 
be  treated  as  a  different  substance  to  the 
air  compressed  in  pneumatic  tubes,  and 
employed  for  purposes  of  propulsion. 
True  literature  is  compressed  life,  but 
it  is  life  all  the  same. 

I  believe  that  books  of  the  right  kind 
make  directly  for  national  efficiency. 
The  more  books  of  the  right  kind  are 
read,  the  more  efficient  a  nation  be- 
comes. To  deny  that  books  of  the  right 
kind  contribute  to  human  efficiency,  or 
that  the  great  books  of  a  nation  con- 
tribute to  the  nation's  efficiency,  is  like 
a  refusal  to  acknowledge  that  heat  comes 
from  the  sun,  or  motive  power  from 
steam.  No  man  nor  woman  who  con- 
tests that  sort  of  proposition  deserves  a 
hearing. 

Books  do  not  all  contribute  alike  to 
efficiency.  Experience  is  not  all  of  it 
good,  nor  all  of  it  beneficial.  Experience 
concerns  itself  with  sin,  crime,  vice, 
cowardice,  perhaps  even  to  a  greater 
degree  than  with  the  cardinal  virtues. 
Consequently,  books  record  experience 
of  evil  and  of  pain,  as  well  as  experience 
of  good  and  of  pleasure.  This  is  in- 
evitable. But  books  which  treat  of  ex- 
perience of  evil  are  not  necessarily  bad 
literature.  Only  when  books  record 
what  is  injurious  to  the  welfare  of 
humanity,  or  what  retards  the  true  pro- 
gress of  humanity,  in  a  manner  that 
induces  the  reader  to  encourage  or  to 
practice  what  is  injurious  to  the  welfare 
of  himself  and  fellowman,  or  what  is 
obstructive  to  progress,  it  is  only  then 
that  books  are  harmful  to  society,  and 
go  to  the  making  of  national  ineffi- 
ciency rather  than  that  of  national  effi- 
ciency. When  one  considers  books  in 
relation  to  national  efficiency,  one  has  to 
remember  that  books  of  evil  and  un- 
profitable tendency  exist,  but  that  their 


number  is  small  compared  with  those  of 
a  good  and  profitable  tendency,  and  do 
not  largely  affect  the  question. 

It  is  with  bad  books  as  with  disease; 
we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  presence 
of  disease,  but  health  is,  after  all,  the 
more  normal  condition,  and,  as  a  rule, 
disease  only  works  havoc  on  a  serious 
scale  when  the  physical  constitution 
which  it  menaces  is  inadequately 
equipped  to  resist  its  raids. 

There  are  books  which  destroy,  or 
weaken,  or  distort  the  moral  sense,  the 
sense  of  decency,  or  the  sense  of  rever- 
ence. I  will  not  dispute  that.  Only  let 
us  be  fair  to  books  even  of  this  particular 
class.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  some  critics 
have  gone,  and  say  that  there  is  no  book 
so  bad  that  it  has  not  some  good  in  it. 
But  I  will  say  that  there  is  no  book  so 
bad  that  one  in  robust  mental  health 
may  not  read  it  without  suffering  harm. 

We  have  all  made  the  acquaintance  in 
police  court  proceedings,  of  boys  charged 
with  highway  robberies,  and  we  have 
learnt  from  the  evidence  that  perusal  of 
romances  about  Dick  Turpin  or  Jack 
Sheppard  immediately  prompted  them 
to  crime.  Such  cases  are  rare,  and  I 
don't  believe  the  books  are  greatly  to 
blame  in  themselves.  Far  more  to 
blame  are  the  moral  training  and  the 
moral  condition  of  these  youthful  stu- 
dents— a  training  and  condition  in 
which  it  is  improbable  books  have  much 
to  do. 

In  a  healthy-minded  community, 
public  opinion  will  do  everything  to  dis- 
courage the  circulation  of  books  of  an 
evil  tendency,  and  encourage  the  circu- 
lation of  books  of  good  tendency. 
But  in  this  regard  men  must  work  out 
their  own  salvation.  Bad  books  are 
fewer  than  good  books,  and  it  is  only  in 
exceptional  cases  that  a  natural  turn 
for  reading  is  other  than  a  preservative 
against  moral  disease.  Over  and  over 
again  have  men  gratefully  acknowledged 
that  books  kept  them  in  youth  (in  old 
days)  from  the  prize-ring,  or  the  dog- 
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pit,  and  (in  our  own  time)  from  the 
saloon.  Over  and  over  again  have  books 
held  men  aloof  from  degrading  re- 
creations and  demoralizing  society.  In 
normal  conditions  I  do  not  see  hov7  close 
association  with  great  and  noble  thought 
and  with  all  the  large  experience  which 
great  writers  offer  us  can  make  us  other 
than  impatient  of  what  is  ignoble  and 
debasing. 

Of  this  rest  assured,  coercive  legisla- 
tion brings  more  dangers  in  its  train 
than  any  that  it  may  remove.  Censor- 
ship of  the  press,  in  almost  all  its  shapes 
does  harm.  It  so  easily  develops  into  an 
instrument  of  tyranny,  into  a  mode  of 
suppressing  books  and  opinions  which 
are  not  absolutely  bad,  but  are  bad  in 
the  opinion  of  the  censors,  the  authori- 
ties, the  administrators  of  government. 
Those  who  hold  free  trade  principles 
may  think  protectionists'  views  to  be 
pernicious;  protectionists  may  hold  the 
same  of  free  trade  principles.  Were  the 
country  governed  autocratically  the 
views  held  by  the  government — ^whether 
it  were  protectionist  or  free  trade — 
"would  be  imposed  on  authors  by  force, 
and  opposition  in  print  would  be  sup- 
pressed. That  is  the  worst  fate  that  can 
befall  thought,  and  literature,  which  is 
the  fruit  of  thought.  The  utmost  free- 
dom is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
tellect and  of  letters.  Whatever  risks 
flow  from  the  dissemination  of  bad 
books  are  to  be  counteracted,  not  by 
forcible  suppression,  but  by  a  right- 
minded  public  opinion  acting  without 
restraint  of  coercive  law. 

Books  never  can  be  relied  upon  to 
contribute  to  the  national  efficiency 
except  where  everybody  is  at  perfect 
liberty  to  publish  whatever  he  thinks 
fit.  The  natural  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  must  be  allow^.d  free  scope. 

Very  many  books  are  th  reverse  of 
good  in  the  sense  that  they  are  in- 
efficient, of  bad  workmanship  or  quality. 
Happily  the  life  of  inefficient  books  is 
short,  they  do  not  survive.  On  the  other 


hand  nothing  is  longer-lived  than  a  book 
that  is  in  all  senses  good.  I  hardly  think 
books  that  are  morally  and  spiritually 
bad  do  more  injury  to  a  nation  than 
books  which  are  feeble  and  vapid.  If 
history  taught  us  that  by  suppressing 
what  is  bad  in  literature,  we  should  be 
able  to  prevent  the  production  of  any 
books  save  those  that  are  excellent, 
some  of  us  might  be  inclined  to  yield 
our  scruples,  and  vote  for  a  censorship. 
If  a  censorship  could  be  relied  upon  to 
prohibit  the  writing  of  incompetent 
books,  books  quite  blameless  from  the 
moral  point  of  view,  but  blameworthy 
from  their  vapidity,  their  inutility;  if 
every  scribbler  of  valueless  poetry  and 
valueless  fiction,  if  every  writer  who 
mistook  his  chaiF  for  grain  could  be 
deprived  by  law  of  the  further  use  of 
pens,  ink,  and  paper,  then  I  think  a 
great  deal  might  be  said  in  favor  of  co- 
ercive legislation  in  the  matter  of  books. 
But  it  is  outside  the  scope  of  law  to  aim 
at  suppressing  mere  vacuity  or  thought- 
less folly.  Other  means  than  legislation 
must  be  relied  on  there. 

The  need  of  discouraging  vapidity  in 
books  is  great  and  urgent  in  the  cause  of 
national  efficiency.  The  listlessness,  the 
mental  torpor  which  is  provoked  by  the 
very  cheap  literature  is,  to  my  thinking, 
far  more  perilous  to  the  mental  strength 
of  the  people  than  whole  libraries  of 
books  like  those  of  Boccaccio  or  Casan- 
ova, which  are  popularly  regarded  as 
forbidden  fruits  of  literature,  and  are 
deemed  by  many  injurious  to  the  moral- 
ity of  the  people.  The  empty  personal 
gossip  which  infests  to  a  greater  and 
greater  degree  every  day  the  cheap  press, 
the  vapid  twaddle  is  a  serious  danger  to 
the  intellectual  health  of  the  people. 
It  discourages  healthy  exercise  of  the  in- 
tellect. It  is  harmless  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
not  poisonous.  That  is  no  argument  in  its 
favor.  Weak  tea,  or  toast  and  water,  are 
quite  innocent  beverages  ;  but  one  can 
live  very  well  on  very  moderate  doses  of 
them,  and  if  one  fall  into   the   habit  of 
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drenching  oneself  in  them,  one's  con- 
stitution marches  to  perdition. 

The  worst  of  inane  reading  is  that  it  is 
capable  of  destroying  the  taste  for 
really  good  and  useful  reading.  It  en- 
genders degeneration  of  the  critical 
faculty.  The  books  that  contribute  to 
national  efficiency  are  books  that  in- 
vigorate the  intellect  and  the  imagina- 
tion. Books,  that  cost  some  genuine 
energy  to  get  through,  books  that  elevate 
the  mind,  and  give  one  something  to 
think  about:  these  are  the  books  that  I 
have  in  my  mind:  these  are  the  books 
that  make  for  national  efficiency. 

I  will  not  consider  in  this  connection 
mere  handbooks  of  technical  knowledge 
which  may  stimulate  exertion  and  at  the 
same  time  help  the  reader  to  get  a  live- 
lihood. Books  of  that  kind  are  very 
useful,  and  the  more  closely  they  are 
studied  the  better  for  all  concerned.  I 
will  consider  books  that  serve  a  some- 
what loftier  purpose;  books  that  are 
literature  pure  and  simple:  books  of 
history,  of  criticism,  of  fiction,  of  poetry, 
that  embody  the  best  thought  and 
emotion  of  which  humanity  is  capable; 
books  that  humanize  their  readers,  and 
make  them  more  humane,  that  give 
them  a  living  interest  in  the  humanities, 
in  opposition  to  the  barbarities  of  life. 
These  books  may  appear  to  exert  little 
or  no  influence  on  the  practical  affairs 
of  the  world.  They  may  not  appreciably 
sharpen  the  wits:  they  may  not  appre- 
ciably improve  a  man's  capacity  for 
business:  one  may  be  able  to  make  his 
fortune  on  the  Stock  Exchange  without 
the  smallest  knowledge  of  Shakespeare 
or  Milton,  of  Tennyson  or  Browning. 
One  may  be  a  pattern  of  all  the  domestic 
virtues  without  much  reading  of  Gibbon 
or  Macaulay.  But  no  one  who  goes 
through  life  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
voice  of  great  literature  realizes  an 
altogether  admirable  ideal  of  citizen- 
ship. His  aims  and  aspirations  are  of 
the  earth,  earthy;  his  ideals  of  conduct 
are   uninspiring,  are  narrowed   by  his 


own  narrow  experience.  He  lacks  that 
love  of  beauty  and  order  and  knowledge, 
for  its  own  sake,  which  is  always  acces- 
sible in  literature,  and  is  essential  to  the 
perfecting  of  civilization :  he  goes  through 
life  only  half  conscious  of  his  faculties 
and  his  opportunities,  only  half  alive. 
The  past  is  a  sealed  book  to  him:  he 
forms  no  estimation  of  the  future.  He 
lives  solely  in  the  present,  solely  for 
himself:  he  eats  and  drinks,  and  to- 
morrow he  dies. 

National  efficiency  is  promoted  by 
good  education.  But  what  should  be 
one  of  the  ends  of  education  ?  It  should 
encourage  the  cultivation  on  the  part 
of  a  nation  of  its  self-respect.  Every 
efficient  nation  should  always  pay  due 
honor  to  all  that  makes  for  its  prestige, 
for  its  good  name.  For  a  people  to 
decry  or,  worse  still,  to  ignore  those 
great  achievements  of  fellow-coimtiy- 
men,  which  confer  glory  on  its  name  is  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  nature,  and  to  defy 
any  of  nature's  laws  is  to  be  inefficient 
and  to  encourage  inefficiency. 

Of  course  victories  on  the  battlefield, 
extensions  of  empire,  successful  rule  of 
subject  races,  are  achievements  i?^hich 
foster  a  people's  self-respect  at  home 
and  prestige  abroad.  But  military  and 
colonial  triumphs  do  not  always  con- 
tribute to  national  self-respect  and  pres- 
tige to  the  extent  that  is  popularly 
claimed  for  them.  One  has  to  take  into 
consideration  in  estimating  their  value, 
their  causes  and  their  effects.  If  they 
are  the  fruit  of  mere  brute  force  or  of 
mere  numerical  superiority,  if  they  are 
inspired  by  greed  of  gold,  if  they  arc 
liable  to  reversal  at  no  distant  date, 
if  there  exists  any  reasonable  doubt  of 
their  finality,  then,  however  brilliant 
the  triumphs  of  arms  or  of  physical  en- 
durance may  seem  at  the  moment,  they 
ofl'er  no  permanent  contribution  to  a 
nation's  self-respect  or  presrige — they 
do  not  promote  a  nation's  genuine 
efficiency.  The  conquest  of  Poland,  and 
its  partition  by  the  rulers  of  Russia, 
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Austria,  and  Germany,  did  nothing  for 
the  self-respect  or  the  prestige  of  the 
German,  Russian  or  Austrian  peoples. 

On  a  very  different  footing  stand  the 
unmistakable  triumphs  of  a  nation's 
literature,  science,  or  art.  When  a  great 
work  of  literature,  of  science  or  of  art  is 
once  recognized  without  misgiving  by  all 
the  world  to  extend  the  limits  of  en- 
deavor that  have  already  been  reached 
by  humanity,  then  that  achievement 
confers  permanence  on  the  nation  to 
which  its  producer  belongs,  a  glory 
about  which  no  dispute  is  possible.  The 
self-respect  of  the  producing  nation  is 
permanently  increased,  its  prestige  is 
strengthened  forever. 

To  the  art  of  ancient  Greece  and 
modem  Italy,  those  countries  owe  their 
lasting  repute  in  a  greater  degree  than 
to  any  other  cause.  England,  though  it 
has  never  been  so  conspicuous  as  some 
foreign  nations  in  eminent  artistic  effort, 
has  produced  literature  and  science, 
which  are  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  of  supreme  merit  and  moment. 
Newton  in  science,  Shakespeare  in  lit- 
erature, stand  beyond  all  dispute  at  the 
apex  respectively  of  the  world's  poetry 
and  science.  Their  work  is  enshrined 
in  books,  and  their  books  make  for  the 
prestige  of  the  English  name  in  the 
civilized  world  as  notably  as  any  half- 
dozen  other  facts  in  English  history. 
Not  the  acquisition  of  the  Indian  empire 
nor  the  victories  of  Trafalgar  or  Water- 
loo, nor  the  planting  of  American  or  the 
Australian  colonies,  have  set  the  fame  of 
England  on  a  surer  basis  than  the  printed 
records  of  Shakespeare's  or  of  New- 
ton's work.  Had  Shakespeare  and 
Newton  never  lived,  English  prestige 
would  rest  on  a  far  lower  plane  than  it 
rests  to  day. 

There  are  many  other  writers  besides 
Newton  and  Shakespeare,  though  none 
in  the  same  degree,  who  have  built  up 
our  lasting  prestige;  and  a  recent  event 
seems  to  sujjgest  that  we  are  at  the 
moment  far  less  conscious  of  the  debt 


we  owe  our  great  writers  than  it  be- 
comes us  to  be,  or,  what  ought  to  be 
humiliating  to  us,  than  foreign  nations 
are.  The  mind  of  a  nation  is  obviously 
suffering  from  sluggishness  or  want  of 
alertness,  if,  when  a  great  man  does  in- 
tellectual labor  which  increases  the  re- 
nown of  his  country,  his  fellow-country- 
men are  less  active  in  acknowledging  the 
value  of  his  achievement  than  foreign 
observers  and  admirers. 

England  has  recently  lost  by  death 
one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  books  of 
the  last  century,  one  who  did  as  much 
probably  as  any  of  the  great  philosoph- 
ers of  any  race  before  him  to  systematize 
human  knowledge  and  to  indicate  the 
bounds  of  man's  intellectual  capacity. 
Difference  of  opinion  regarding  portions 
of  his  work  is  permissible.  In  some  di- 
rections he  may  have  taken  steps  in 
which  many  are  reluctant  to  follow  him, 
He  worked  in  the  "dry  light"  of  reason, 
and  sought  no  other  illumination.  But 
by  the  simplicity  of  his  life,  by  self- 
denying  devotion  to  a  great  intellectual 
ideal,  by  resolute  pursuit  and  realization 
of  the  highest  of  all  human  aims — the 
discovery  of  the  secret  springs  of  pro- 
gress and  civilization — Herbert  Spencer 
achieved  a  universal  reputation,  of 
which  we  all  in  some  measure  enjoy  the 
reflected  brightness.  I  am  much  afraid 
that  this  fact  has  been  more  clearly 
recognized  in  foreign  countries  than  at 
home.  It  would  not  be  reasonable  to 
expect  all  our  population  to  be  deep 
students  of  philosophy,  but  there  are 
parts  of  Spencer's  writings — his  work  on 
Education,  for  example — ^which  appeals 
to  every  intelligent  man  and  woman, 
and,  if  intellectual  aspiration  were 
widely  diffused,  then  knowledge  of 
Spencer's  achievement  would  be  so 
widely  distributed  that  the  whole  com- 
munity would  pay,  instinctively,  respect 
to  him  and  his  writings.  The  nation 
would  honor  his  memory  by  intuition. 

Surprise,  I  understand  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  almost  all  civilized  countries 
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abroad  that  Herbert  Spencer  was  suf- 
fered to  join  the  great  majority  without 
any  unmistakeable  sign  of  national 
regard  for  his  name,  without  any  clear 
indication  that  the  people  knew  pre- 
cisely what  was  going  forward  in  their 
midst,  when  his  death  set  the  last  rivet  to 
the  jewel  which  his  life's  work  added  to 
the  crown  of  England's  intellectual 
glory.  Our  newspapers  reported  how, 
in  almost  every  civilized  country,  the 
rulers — not  merely  leaders  of  thought, 
but  the  leaders  of  the  State — testified 
publicly  to  the  genius  of  the  departed 
hero.  In  Rome,  the  King  of  Italy,  and 
his  parliament  joined  together  in  paying 
tribute  to  Herbert  Spencer,  and  offered 
expressions  of  condolence  to  us,  the 
English  people.  Those  expressions  were 
hardly  received  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  sent.  Herbert  Spencer  went  to 
his  grave  in  England  accompanied  by  no 
statesmen  of  first  rank,  by  no  leader 
among  us,  by  no  man  of  such  acknow- 
ledged eminence  as  fitly  to  represent  the 
nation  at  large.  Surprise,  has  been  ex- 
pressed, especially  by  our  French  neigh- 
bors, at  the  indifference  displayed  in  the 
presence  of  an  event  which  touched  our 
national  prestige  very  nearly.  The  most 
enlightened  writers  of  the  French  press 
have  asserted — perhaps  with  some  touch 
of  exaggeration — that  the  death  of  a 
lucky  jockey,  or  a  well-known  cricketer 
or  football  player,  would  have  excited 
far  more  attention,  far  deeper  emotion 
than  the  death  of  probably  the  pro- 
foundest  thinker  of  a  century. 

There  is  some  exaggeration  in  these 
strictures.  The  English  press — or  cer- 
tainly the  most  respected,  portion  of  it — 
paid  ungrudging  tributes  to  Herbert 
Spencer's  eminent  services  to  philoso- 
phy. But  I  am  afraid  no  general  appre- 
ciation was  betrayed  of  the  supreme 
contribution  which  conspicuous  in- 
tellectual genius  in  his,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  makes  to  the  stock  of  the  nation's 
credit,  and  thereby,  to  the  nation's 
efficiency.  No  such  full  appreciation  was 


manifested  as  would  entirely  relieve  this 
country  of  the  insinuation  freely  levelled 
against  it  abroad  in  connection  with 
Herbert  Spencer's  death,  that  England, 
whatever  else  it  is,  is,  as  a  whole,  a 
school  of  ignorance,  of  intellectual 
murkiness,  rather  than  of  intellectual 
brilliance. 

No  sensible  person  will  under-value 
the  importance  of  promoting  the  physic- 
al as  well  as  the  intellectual  health  of 
the  nation.  With  most  people  physical 
exercise  increases  life's  happiness  and 
life's  efficiency,  and  the  due  pracdce  of 
it  is  a  very  important  factor  in  national 
efficiency.  It  makes  for  the  -well-being 
of  the  nation.  It  makes  for  manliness. 
A  spontaneous  and  sincere  zeal  for 
athletic  sports  among  young  men  and 
women  is  an  admirable  thing,  and 
deserves  encouragement.  But  its  im- 
portance is  capable  of  exaggeration. 

Herbert  Spencer  himself  was  no 
enemy  to  games.  He  played  billiards 
with  great  regularity  and  enthusiasm, 
and  found  it  a  most  sadsfactory  recrea- 
tion. But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  his  comment  on  the  superior  skill  of 
a  young  gentlemen,  a  casual  hotel  ac- 
quaintance,who  completely  out-matched 
him.  "Young  man,"  said  the  phil- 
osopher to  his  conqueror,  "facility  in  a 
game  is  a  desirable  accomplishment: 
but  the  preternatural  skill  that  you  dis- 
play gives  evidence  of  a  mis-spent  life/' 

As  soon  as  a  recreadon  is  treated  as  a 
duty  or  a  serious  occupation,  or  what  is 
far  worse,  as  a  profession,  as  soon  as  it 
fills  time — which  it  is  to  the  health  of 
the  mind  to  devote  to  other  pursuits — 
then  its  virtue  departs.  I  will  not  say  it 
at  once  becomes  a  vice,  but  its  power  for 
good  is  seriously  abridged,  and  it  some- 
times develops  into  a  power  for  evil. 
Reasonable  devotion  to  sport  is  no  bar 
— it  is  rather  a  spur — to  intellectual 
culture.  An  exaggerated  devotion  to 
sport  invariably  means  the  neglect  of 
intellectual  culture.  It  dwarfs  the  mind. 

But  there  is  something  far  worse,  to 
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my  thinking,  than  the  excessive  prac- 
tice of  sport.  It  is  bad  for  athletes  to 
exaggerate  the  merit  to  be  attached  to 
excellence  in  athletic  pursuits.  But  it  is 
far  worse,  it  is  an  unmitigated  evil  for 
men  who  are  not  athletics  to  devote 
themselves  to  sport  in  an  exaggerated 
'way,  to  devote  themselves  to  sport 
passively  rather  than  actively. 

What  should  be  said  of  the  man  who, 
being  able  to  read,  reads  nothing  else 
than  sporting  intelligence  in  the  news- 
papers ?  What  should  be  said  of  the 
man  who,  never  having  sat  on  a  horse 
or  had  a  cricket  bat  in  his  hand,  will 
concentrate  all  the  mental  power  that 
he  possesses — it  is  not  usually  an 
abundant  commodity — on  cricket  scores 
or  the  results  of  horse  races  ?  No  trace 
of  solid  advantages  that  the  reasonable 
and  moderate  practice  of  athletic  sports 
engenders  is  discoverable  in  this  mental 
absorption  in  mere  records  of  sport.  As 
a  rule,  the  motive  for  this  passive  study 
of  sporting  results  is  very  far  removed 
from  the  good  motive  which  may  well 
inspire  the  active  practice  of  sport.  The 
motive  for  this  passion  for  reading 
sporting  news  is  the  habit  of  betting. 
Betting  is  the  customary  cause  of  an  un- 
healthily distended  or  distorted  interest 
in  sporting  events.  I  have  no  particular 
objection  to  betting  as  a  rare,  an  occa- 
sional dissipation.  Speculation  on  the 
future  is  quite  natural  to  man.  It  may, 
on  occasion,  be  a  stimulus  to  mental 
energy,  but  to  speculate  habitually — 
daily,  and  .weekly — on  future  events 
of  no  rational  importance  in  them- 
selves, solely  in  the  hope  of  bene- 
fitting one's  own  pocket  and  injuring 
another's  pocket  is,  when  it  becomes  a 
confirmed  habit,  a  debasing  occupa- 
tion. It  is  an  obstacle  to  one's  mental 
development  of  efficiency:  and  when  it 
affects  a  large  section  of  the  population  it 
hinders  national  progress  and  efficiency. 

Those  who  spend  any  large  propor- 
tion of  their  leisure  in  gambling  and 
betting  never  read  books  of  the  kind 


that  widen,  or  clarify,  or  elevate  their 
views  of  life.  They  let  "that  capability 
and  god-like  reason"  with  which  nature 
endowed  them,  "rust  in  them  unused." 
If  books  can  contribute,  as  I  think  they 
can,  an  infinite  deal  to  national  efficiency 
then  the  immoderate  devotion  to  sports 
and  games,  with  their  sinister  con- 
comitants of  gambling  and  betting 
which  extirpate  all  taste  for  literature, 
becomes  an  intolerable  nuisance,  and 
should  be  faced  as  a  national  evil.  Books 
and  betting — by  books  I  mean  good 
literature — are,  as  things  are,  serious 
rivals  of  one  another,  and  betting  is,  I 
fear,  the  winner  with  the  masses.  I  can 
quote  very  high  authority  in  support 
of  my  view  that  a  really  efficient  citizen 
ought  to  repress  undue  passion  for  sport, 
and  apportion  at  least  some  of  his  leis- 
ure to  books,  if  he  is  to  do  his  country 
any  genuine  service. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was,  in  practical 
affairs  of  life,  as  great  a  man  as  this 
country  has  produced.  He  was  a  great 
general  and  a  great  statesman,  even  if 
we  hold  the  opinion  that  the  means 
which  he  employed  in  gaining  his  ends 
were  not  always  quite  considerate  of  his 
foes.  Now,  Cromwell's  eldest  son, 
Richard,  to  his  father's  great  disappoint- 
ment, did  not  inherit  his  father's  in- 
tellectual capacity.  His  interests  were 
absorbed  in  sport;  he  was  a  persistent 
follower  of  the  hounds;  he  was  devoted 
to  games.  He  was  no  great  expert  in 
these  pursuits;  he  seems,  in  fact,  to  have 
been  exceptionally  clumsy,  and  often 
disabled  himself  by  breaking  limbs  or 
suffering  other  bodily  injury. 

On  a  moderate  scale  Cromwell  was  a 
sportsman  himself.  He  was  by  no  means 
averse  to  sport  in  moderation.  But  he 
was  ambitious  to  found  a  family  in 
England,  and  to  make  his  son  his  suc- 
cessor as  governor  or  protector  of  Eng- 
land; and  his  practical,  his  colossal 
common-sense  taught  him  that  no  mere 
sportsman  could  prove  equal  to  his 
great  responsibihties.  Therefore  he  bade 
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his  son  Richard  correct  his  mode  of  life. 
He  warned  him  to  repress  what  he  called 
his  ''unactive  vain  spirit/'  that  is  to 
say,  the  sluggish  and  profitless  exercise 
of  such  capacity  as  belonged  to  him. 
The  cure  that  Cromwell  prescribed  is 
the  thing  to  note  in  this  connection.  It 
was  a  steady  course  of  reading.  "Re- 
create yourself/'  he,  in  effect,  told  his 
athletic  heir,  "recreate  yourself  with 
books  of  some  pith  and  moment." 

The  book  which  Cromwell  specially 
pressed  on  his  son's  notice  was  a  history, 
the  best  history  then  in  existence  in  the 
English  language.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
"History  of  the  Worid."  "Do  not 
scatter  yourself  over  a  great  many  short 
and  comparatively  trifling  books,"  said 
this  wise  parent,  "  devote  yourself  to  a 
long  book,  a  book  that  takes  a  wide  sur- 
vey of  human  affairs,  a  book  that  is 
written  in  a  great  style."  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  history  satisfied  all  these  con- 
ditions. "It's  a  body  of  history,"  said 
Cromwell,  "and  will  add  much  more 
to  your  understanding  than  fragments 
of  story."  Snippets  of  fiction  may  be 
very  easy  to  read,  but  would  do  the 
reader  no  particular  good.  No  advice 
could  be  sounder  than  this  which  Crom- 
well gave  his  son,  and  the  sequel  is 
equally  instructive.  Richard  Cromwell 
did  not  take  his  father's  counsel;  he 
went  on  spending  all  his  time  in  hunting 
and  in  breaking  his  legs,  and  when  he 
came  in  due  time  to  succeed  to  his 
father's  throne,  he  proved  lamentably 
unequal  to  the  position.  Sport  had 
given  him  no  practical  grip  of  the  affairs 
of  the  worlds  and  he  beat  a  hasty  and 
undignified  retreat  into  private  life; 
he  went  back  to  sport,  and  has  left  in 
history  a  name  that  is  a  synonym  for  all 
that  is  insignificant  and  contemptible. 
Although  things  came  right  in  the  end, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
proved  in  the  long  run  a  blessing  to 
England,  Richard  Cromwell's  inability 
to  profit  by  his  father's  enlightened 
teaching  retarded  for  many  years  the 


progress  of  the  nation,  and  for  a  long 
period  inefficiency  ruled  the  nation's 
councils.  Had  Richard  Cromwell  seen 
with  his  father's  eyes  the  relation  of 
books  to  national  efficiency,  En^sh 
history  of  the  seventeenth  century  would 
have  taken  a  different  turn. 

Some  people  make  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  the  practical  men  of  the 
world  can  do  better  without  books  than 
with  them.  History  rejects  that  assump- 
tion. Of  all  practical  men  the  greatest 
are  great  generals.  Books  seem  as  far 
removed  from  military  activity  as  from 
any  sphere  of  human  endeavor.  Yet  if 
you  look  into  the  matter  you  will  find 
that  every  great  general  has  admitted 
that  he  owes,  at  any  rate,  part  of  his 
success  to  reading.  Napoleon  had  always 
at  least  one  book  in  his  knapsack,  even 
in  the  most  desperate  crises  of  his  mili- 
tary career.  Caesar's  "Commentaries," 
a  book  written,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  by 
possibly  the  greatest  of  all  generals,  was 
always  near  Napoleon's  hand,  in  the 
camp,  and,  indeed,  on  the  battle-field; 
that  record  of  experience  gave  him 
perennial  encouragement  and  hope, 
and  contributed  to  his  triumphs.  Those 
who  urge  Army  reform  at  the  moment 
hold  Napoleon's  and  Cromwell's  views. 
Whatever  may  be  one's  occupation  in 
life,  it  is  the  trained  intellect  that  carries 
the  day,  and  no  intellect  can  be  fully 
trained  without  constant  recoui^e  to 
books. 

Happiness  counts  as  something  in 
national  efficiency.  Not  m^re  unthink- 
ing contentment  with  one's  lot.  The 
mere  sluggish  and  unresisting  accept- 
ance of  the  mediocre  and  humdrum 
conditions  of  existence  to  which  we  may 
be  born  is  not  happiness  in  any  sound 
sense.  But  to  be  able  on  occasion  to 
diminish  the  anxieties  inevitable  to  the 
active  exercise  of  one's  faculties  is  in- 
calculably advantageous. 

To  every  man  there  comes  at  some 
time  a  season  of  sickness  or  of  sorrow 
which  cries  for  relief,  and  to  few  who 
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know  the  value  of  books,  and  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  read  them  is  relief 
in  such  seasons  wholly  denied.  It  has 
been  said  that  books  can  still  or  postpone 
the  cravings  of  hunger.  The  great 
humorist,  Thomas  Hood,  once  wrote: 
"Generous  mental  food  can  even  atone 
for  too  meagre  diet — rich  fare  on  the 
paper  for  short  commons  on  the  cloth." 

It  will  be  obvious  that,  if  books  help 
to  diminish  inevitable  griefs  of  life,  at 
the  same  time  as  they  stimulate  us  to 
avoid  or  correct  the  preventable  evils 
of  life,  an  argument  of  peculiar  value  is 
to  be  found  there  in  support  of  the  pro- 
position that  they  contribute  to  national 
efficiency. 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  persons 
bom  with  a  natural  taste  for  books,  and 
with  a  more  than  ordinary  dose  of  self- 
reliance  and  persistency  in  their  com- 
position, who  will  make  for  themselves 
opportunities  of  reading,  however  un- 
congenial their  surroundings.  These 
persons  deserve  all  honor  and  en- 
couragement: may  their  numbers  growl 

I  think  no  stories  are  really  more 
thrilling  for  the  intelligent  reader  than 
narratives  of  early  hardships  which 
youths  have  cheerfully  faced  in  order 
to  satisfy  an  inborn  passion  for  study. 
I  always  turn  with  interest  to  the 
autobiography  of  William  Chambers, 
one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  the  last  century,  by 
virtue  of  his  strenuous  efforts  to  dis- 
seminate good  and  cheap  literature 
among  the  people  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. At  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  with- 
out any  education  to  speak  of,  was 
thrown  on  his  own  resources,  and  man- 
aged to  obtain  the  post  of  office  boy  at 
Edinburgh  at  the  munificent  sum  of 
four  shillings  a  week.  In  order  to  buy 
books  he  cheerfully  went  without  food 
and  without  sleep.  He  narrates  one  very 
curious  experience.  Chance  told  him 
that  near  his  lodgings  lived  a  baker  who 
was  fond  of  reading,  but  was  so  im- 
mersed in  his  trade  that  he  had  no  time 


to  indulge  his  literary  taste.  Young 
Chambers  suggested  to  the  baker  that 
he  should  visit  the  bake-house  every 
morning  at  five  o'clock,  and  read  to  him 
while  he  baked  his  bread.  The  baker 
had  two  sons,  who  shared  their  father's 
proclivities;  and  Chambers's  proposi- 
tion was  accepted  on  the  terms  that  he 
was  to  read  for  two  and  a  half  hours  each 
morning  to  this  audience  of  three,  and 
apart  from  the  benefit  of  light  and 
warmth,  he  was  to  receive  a  roll  for  his 
breakfast.  The  arrangement  worked 
admirably;  the  baker  was  catholic  in  his 
literary  likings,  though  he  preferred 
what  was  jocular  to  what  was  serious, 
and  Chambers  delighted  him  and  his 
sons  by  reading  to  them  the  novels  of 
Smollett  and  Fielding,  as  well  as  "Gil 
Bias."  The  programme  was  occasionally 
varied  by  more  serious  literary  sus- 
tenance. Every  poor,  hungry  boy 
with  a  taste  for  reading  may  not  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  literary 
baker.  But  no  youth  in  a  l^e  position 
to  Chambers  can  fail  to  be  encouraged 
by  his  experience.  Chambers  in  course 
of  time  became  a  great  publisher,  and  a 
most  industrious  and  useful  writer.  No 
man  recognized  more  fully  that  books 
are  a  primary  factor  alike  in  individual 
and  national  efficiency. 

Especially  clearly  did  Chambers  see 
that  good  books  to  be  of  great  effect 
must  be  cheap.  For  it  is  far  better  to 
buy  books  than  to  borrow  them,  and, 
until  wealth  is  differently  distributed, 
the  bulk  of  the  population  will  not  be 
able  to  buy  expensive  books. 

But  whether  books  be  cheap  or  no,  I 
believe  that  free  public  libraries  are  also 
essential  to  the  spreading  of  the  know- 
ledge of  books  among  the  people  at 
large.  Hardly  any  student  can  acquire 
for  himself  so  large  a  collection  of  books 
as  to  make  himself  independent  of 
libraries.  In  some  quarters  there  is  a 
rooted  objection  to  free  libraries,  or  it 
may  be,  to  libraries  of  any  kind.  The 
common  jealousy  of  free  libraries  is  the 
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child  of  ruinous  ignorance.  You  have 
probably  read  a  play  of  Shakepeare 
called  the  "Second  Part  of  Henry  VI." 
and  recall  the  words  Shakespeare 
places  in  the  mouth  there  of  a  revolu- 
tionary leader  named  Jack  Cade.  Jack 
Cade  was  peculiarly  hostile  to  anything 
in  the  shape  of  books.  In  his  short- 
lived reign  of  power  he  condemns  to 
death  a  very  worthy  man  for  the  of- 
fences of  having  employed  the  art  of 
printing  and  for  having  built  a  paper 
mill.  Jack  Cade  and  his  followers 
regarded  books  as  injurious  to  the  state, 
and,  had  he  lived  now,  he  would  have 
urged  that  all  champions  of  free  libraries 
should  be  strung  up  on  lamp-posts  as 
enemies  of  the  commonweal.  Happily 
Jack  Cade  is  dead,  and  his  disciples  are 
few,  and  not  in  much  credit.  When  we 
meet  them  let  us  stand  up  against  them 
and  convict  them  of  error. 

Free  libraries,  like  other  good  things, 
are  doubtless  capable  of  misuse.  The 
choice  of  books  which  they  place  at  the 
disposal  of  their  clients  may  not  always  be 
the  best  imaginable.  Vapid  novels  and 
vapid  periodicals  may  loom  more  largely 
on  the  shelves  than  is  to  the  advantage 
of  good  taste  in  literature.  But  these 
defects  can  be  corrected.  The  prejudice 
against  all  kinds  of  fiction  that  exists 
in  some  quarters  is  to  my  mind  un- 
worthy of  serious  attention.  Great 
fiction,  wholesome  fiction,  offers  first- 
rate  opportunities  of  recreation.  It 
widens  one's  outlook  on  life,  it  strength- 
ens one's  sympathies  with  what  is  really 
admirable.  There  is  no  lack  of  great  and 
wholesome  fiction  in  the  literature  of 
our  language,  and  I  believe  free  libraries 
do  an  immense  service  by  bringing  that 
fact  home  to  the  people.  Care  and  in- 
telligence are  doubtless  required  in  the 
selection  of  books  for  general  circulation. 
But   I   think   a   trained    librarian   will 


usually  recognize  his  responsibilities  and 
act  up  to  them. 

A  very  little  experience  teaches  the 
valuable  lesson  that  old  books,  books  of 
established  reputation  in  all  branches  of 
literature,  are  more  profitable  to  the 
reader  than  new  books.  Literature,  like 
wine,  improves  by  keeping,  and  no  one 
can  be  quite  certain  of  its  quality  until 
one  has  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  it  wears.  The  art  of  literature  does 
not  progress  like  mechanical  inventions 
or  political  institutions.  Familiarity  with 
the  great  examples  of  the  past  is  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  popular  taste 
and  intelligence  at  a  profitable  level. 
Those  whose  daily  occupation  makes  la  rge 
demands  on  their  time,  can  only  hope  to 
master  a  small  part  of  English  literature, 
and  it  is  best  for  them  to  keep  on  the 
heights,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
obviously  great  examples  of  history  and 
fiction,  of  poetry  and  drama,  of  vrhich 
the  number  is  very  large  and  the  depart- 
ments very  various. 

Some  means  of  giving  general  advice 
to  what  is  best  to  read  might,  I  think,  be 
fitly  organized  in  connection  with  free 
libraries.  But  it  is  always  desirable  to 
offer  readers  a  wide  field  of  choice. 
Shakespeare's  wise  counsel  should  be 
always  borne  in  mind: 

No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  taken. 
In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect. 

If  they  are  wisely  treated,  books  will 

not  only  add  to  the  pleasures  of  life;  if 

they  are  rightly  regarded,  they  will  make 

readers  more  efficient  citizens;  they  will 

increase  the  national  efficiency.     They 

will  strengthen  our  capacity  of  meeting 

life's  difficulties  and  life's  dangers  by 

widening  our  horizons   and    enlarging 

our  experiences. 

They  give 
New  views  of  life,  and  teach  us  how  to  live 


THE  SEASON'S  ART  BOOKS 
By  John  C.  Van  Dyke 


THE  variety  of  material  one  finds  in 
a  bundle  of  holiday  art-books  is 
something  remarkable.  Possibly  the 
wide  reach  of  the  term  "art"  or  the  sav- 
ing grace  of  the  adjective  "holiday" 
lets  in  many  a  handsome  book  that  has 
little  to  do  with  architecture,  sculpture 
or  painting,  but  is,  nevertheless,  art  in 
itself.  For  there  are  art-books  as  well  as 
books  about  art — illustrated  books  so 
beautifully  gotten  up  that  they  make 
bric-a-brac  for  the  library  table  com- 
plemental  to  Chinese  porcelains  or 
Barye  bronzes.  No  library  nowadays 
seems  complete  without  them.  And 
what  handsomer  furniture  could  one 
have  at  his  elbow  than,  for  instance,  the 
three-volume  reprint  of  the  "  Microcosm 
of  London"  (Scribners)  with  its  vellum 
backing  and  its  blue-gray  covers  ?  Open- 
ing the  volumes  does  not  destroy  the  im- 
pression of  excellence.  The  paper  and 
ink  are  what  such  materials  should  be 
but  seldom  are,  at  the  present  day,  and 


the  colored  plates  are  certainly  attrac- 
tive. The  original  work,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  issued  by  Rudolph 
Ackerman  in  l8o8  and  is,  in  kind,  an 
encyclopedia  or  gazeteer  of  London.  All 
the  principal  buildings  and  public  places 
are  not  only  described  but  pictured  in 
colors.  Augustus  Charles  Pugin,  the 
architect,  drew  the  designs  and  Thomas 
Rowlandson  added  the  figures,  The 
garrulous  Ackerman  in  his  introduction 
evidently  believed  that  with  Rowland- 
son  to  do  the  figures  a  long-felt  evil  had 
been  eliminated — the  evil  of  having  peo- 
ple and  costumes  that  clashed  with  the 
architecture  and  the  general  surround- 
ings. He  writes  that  "it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  have  men  and  women  in  Eng- 
lish dresses  delineated  in  an  English  view 
of  an  Italian  palace  and  Spanish  gran- 
dees in  long  cloaks,  and  ladies  in  veils, 
seated  in  one  of  our  own  cathedrals. 
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This  was  evidently  before  the  days  of 
globe-trotting.  There  are  now  a-plenty 
of  English  dresses  in  Italian  palaces  and 
they  "came  there"  with  excursion 
tickets  from  Cook's — more's  the  pity. 
But  Rowlandson  drew  the  London  pop- 
ulace wandering  through  Somerset 
House,  the  Royal  Academy  and  else- 
where; and  the  costume,  as  per  request, 
is  British  beyond  reproach. 

Apropos  of  Italian  palaces  there  is 
among  the  holiday  books  another  volume 
— handsome  as  book-making,  excellent 
in  illustration,  good  literature  in  the  bar- 
gain— entitled  "Italian  Villas  and  Their 
Gardens  "  by  Edith  Wharton,  illustrated 
by  Maxfield  Parrish  (Century  Co.).  It 
is  a  timely  book  since  there  are  just  now 
many  attempts  at  Italian  gardens  here  in 
America— that  is  a  striving  to  produce 
certain  garden  elfects  with  a  sun-dial,  a 
marble  bench,  a  brick  pavement  and  a 
terra-cotta  urn.  But  Mrs,  Wharton  tells 
us  that  the  garden  magic  of  Italy  is  not 


produced  exactly  in  that  way.  It  is  "not 
this  or  that  amputated  statue  or  broken 
bas-relief  or  fragmenrary  effect  of  any 
sort,  but  a  sense  of  the  informing  spirit — 
an  understanding  of  the  gardener's  pur- 
pose and  the  uses  to  which  he  meant  his 
garden  to  be  put."  The  gardener's  pur- 
pose is  (and  was)  in  brief,  to  get  effects, 
not  from  parti-colored  flowers  as  here  or 
in  England  but  from  verdure,  water  and 
marble  and  the  relation  of  these  as  a 
whole  to  the  villa  or  palace  which  they 
adorn.  The  final  step  of  the  architect 
and  gardener  was  the  adaptation  of  both 
garden  and  house  to  the  surrounding 
landscape.  Mrs.  Wharton  explains  hav 
this  took  place  in  and  after  the  Renais- 
sance when  the  castle  walls  were  thrown 
down  and  the  garden  expanded,  taking 
in  the  fish  pond,  the  bowling  green,  the 
rose  arbor,  and  the  clipped  walk.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  explanation  which  is 
helped  out  materially  by  Mr.  Panic's 
drawings  {many  of  them  beautifuUy 
printed  in  colors),  and  numerous  re- 
productions of  photographs. 

There  are  photogravures  and  mezco- 
tints  in  abundance — forty  of  them  in 
colors— lighting  up  the  pages  of  the 
"Reminiscences  of  Henry  Angeto" 
(Lippincotts),  a  work  which  will,  no 
doubt,  prove  one  of  the  popular  suc- 
cesses of  the  season.  The  two  volumes 
were  originally  printed,  without  illus- 
trations, about  1830  and  their  appear- 
ance caused  considerable  comment,  as 
is  usually  the  case  with  personal  recol- 
lections. Angelo  had  plenty  of  matetials 
from  which  to  draw.  George  IV  vriien 
Prince  of  Wales  was  his  patron  and,  of 
course,  he  knew  all  the  smart  people  of 
the  day — the  Sheridans,  Pasqutns,  Lady 
Hamiltonsand  Peg  Woffingtons.  N«o- 
rally  he  was  conversant  with  all  the  gos> 
sip  of  the  time  and  it  is  this  small  talk 
that  one  finds  running  through  his  Rem- 
iniscences. It  makes  pleasant  riding — 
of  the  Walpole  kind.  People  never  seem 
to  tire  of   tales  about  Garrick,  Foote, 
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Gainsborough,  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, Mrs.  Siddons,  Mrs.  Billington. 
And  their  portraits,  done  by  Reynolds, 
Romney,  Lawrence,  are  perhaps  still 
more  interesting.  The  curiosity  to  see 
how  such  people  looked  to  their  con- 
temporaries is  gratiRed  by  the  admirable 
reproductions  of  the  present  volumes.  It 
remains  to  be  said  that  the  printing,  and 
hindinf*  in  half  leather,  ;ire  all  that  could 
be  desired. 

The  most  important  of  the  season's 
books  about  art  is,  beyond  doubt.  Max 
Rooses'  "Rubens"  (Lippincotts).  There 
are  two  volumes  of  text  with  many  illus- 
trations, in  color  as  well  as  in  black-and- 
white,  the  whole  making  up  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  perhaps  the  greatest  master 
of  the  brush  north  of  the  Alps.  Students 
of  art  have  long  been  waiting  for  just 
such  a  work  as  this — something  that 
would  give  an  idea  of  the  superb  abilities 
of  Rubens  and  his  altogether  magnificent 
achievement.  How  he  did  so  much  and 
did  it  so  well  is  still  the  wonder  of  his 


admirers.  His  imagination,  his  fertilitv 
of  invention,  his  splendid  glow  of  color 
and  his  unerring  facility  have  alwai's 
been  the  despair  of  artists.  It  is  much 
easier  to  imagine  the  coming  of  a  second 
Raphael  or  even  a  second  Velasquez 
than  a  second  Rubens.  He  is  an  astonish- 
ing man  when  first  seen  and  he  grows 
more  astonishing  as  one  studies  him  and 
becomes  acquainted  with  his  vast  reach 
and  his  breadth  of  accomplishment.  M 
this  and  much  more  Max  Rooses  has 
told  with  skill  and  ability.  The  author 
is  well  known  as  the  curator  of  the 
Plantin-Moretus  Museum  at  Antwerp, 
and  has  written  several  authoritative 
books  on  Netherland  art.  The  present 
work  is  perhaps  his  most  notable  under- 
taking. Aside  from  its  value  as  bio- 
graphy and  ctiticism  it  brings  together  a 
wonderful  collection  of  the  works  of  Ru- 
bens shown  in  photogravure  and  repro- 
ductions in  tint,  that  must  be  of  value  to 
the  student. 

Next  to  this  book  about  R  ubens  should 
be  placed  an  elaborate  study  of  modem 
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painters  and  their  methods — Mr.  Wyn- 
ford  Dewhurst's  "Impressionistic  Paint- 
ing: Its  Genesis  and  Development," 
(Scribners).  It  is  a  foHo  with  many 
photographic  reproductions  and  some 
colored  plates  which  supplement  a  text 
that  occasionally  provokes  dissent.  Mr. 
Dewhurst  is  a  practical  painter,  schooled 
at  Paris,  and  proficient  in  studio  in- 
formation about  the  impressionists.  He 
also  has  a  knowledge  of  methods  and  an 
appreciationof  impressionistic  work  that 
stand  him  in  good  stead;  but,  like  many 
of  his  companions  of  the  studio,  he  some- 
times makes  claims  and  arrives  at  con- 
clusions rather  precipitately.  The  con- 
clusion that  the  Fontainebleau-Barbizon 
men,  and  through  them  the  impression- 
ists, derived  from  Constable,  and  all  be- 
cause of  that  "Hay  Wain"  in  the  Salon 
of  1824,  is  not  new  with  Mr.  Dewhurst, 
but  he  endorses  it.  The  ages  of  Duprt, 
Rousseau,  Millet,  Diaz,  Corot  in  1824 


might  have  told  him  differently  even  if 
the  French  themselves  had  not  denied 
the  English  influence.  The  Fontaine- 
bleau-Barbizon men  took  an  impulse 
from  Hobbema,  not  Constable,  as  Jules 
Breton  has  pointed  out;  and  Manet  was 
more  indebted  to  Goya  than  to  any  Eng- 
lishman of  any  period.  As  for  Mr.  Dew- 
hurst's list  of  impressionists,  that,  too, 
will  excite  some  dissent.  He  gives  all  the 
old  Manet-Monet  contingent  and  to  that 
body  adds  such  men  as  Turner,  Girtin, 
Bonington,  and  Alexander  Harrison! 
But  why  not  Delacroix,  Goya,  Frago- 
nard,  Watteau,  Velasquez?  Why  not 
Raphael  or  even  Apelles,  and  Parrhasios 
since  they,  too,  must  have  recorded  im- 
pressions ?  The  truth  is  that  impression- 
ism strictly  speaking  began  and  practic- 
ally summed  itself  up  in  Manet  and 
Monet;  Turner  was  seeking  not  high 
light  but  the  luminous  effect  of  water- 
colors  in  oils;  and  as  for  Mr.  Harrison  he 
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is  an  excellent  painter  but  no  more  of  an 
impressionist  than  Ponce  de  Leon. 
One  can  quarrel  with  Mr.  Dewhurst 
about  matters  of  this  sort  and  still  find 
his  book  entertaining,  suggestive,  and 
instructive.  Sometimes  his  comments  are 
very  illuminating  and  there  is  a  wealth 
of  biographical  and  anecdotal  material 
in  the  volume  that  now  sees  the  light  for 
the  first  time. 

Opinions  on  art  have  always  differed 
and  no  one  is  to  be  deemed  a  final 
authority.  In  this  very  matter  of  impres- 
sionism Sir  Walter  Armstrong  in  his 
"Gainsborough  and  his  Place  in  English 
Art"  (Scribners)  insists  that  "Gains- 
borough was  not  only  the  first,  he  was 
also  the  most  impressionistic  of  the  im- 
pressionists." What  has  Mr.  Dewhurst, 
who  does  not  place  Gainsborough  among 
his  elect,  to  say  to  such  a  dictum  ?  And 
what  would  painters  in  general  say  to 
Sir  Walter's  placing  of  Gainsborough  as 
a  painter — a  handler  of  the  brush — above 
Hals,  Rubens,  Rembrandt  and  even 
Velasquez  ?   Yet  there  is  method  in  this 


apparent  madness.  Gainsborough  was  a 
man  concerned  with  what  his  ^e  saw 
and  he  always  tried  to  record  with  spon- 
taneity the  impression  rather  than  the 
fact.  Therein  he  was,  in  the  lar^  sense 
of  the  term,  an  impressionist.  He  neva 
was  a  thinker  or  a  plodder  or  a  perscm 
who  did  things  by  academic  rule.  He 
comprehended  through  the  sense  of 
sight  or  else  he  altogether  failed  to  com- 
prehend. As  a  painter  he  txfiresieJ 
where  Velasquez  merely  renJtrei.  That 
is,  he  expressed  himself  in  a  sentiment,  a 
fancy,  an  emotion,  a  feeling  where  Vel- 
asquez merely  recorded  a  fact.  In  that 
sense  he  was  a  singularly  successful 
handler  of  the  brush.  Sir  Waller  has 
perhaps  exaggerated  his  accomplish- 
ment, but  there  is  truth  in  the  exaggera- 
tion; and  so  far  from  the  present  volume 
being  a  series  of  extravagant  statements 
it  is  a  very  sober  review  of  Gains- 
borough's place  in  painting  substan- 
tiated by  sound  argument.  The  intro- 
duction gives  us  a  glimpse  of  a  new 
theory  of  art.  which  is  not  irrelevant 
since  the  author  returns  to  it  in  the  final 
chapter  to  show  how  it  is  applicable  to 
the  work  of  Gainsborough.  The  book 
is  a  popular  edition  of  the  work  issued 
some  time  ago,  and  is  illustrated  with 
many  photogravures  and  half-tones. 

Presumably  Rodin,  though  he  deals 
with  no  prismatic  color,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered an  impressionist  in  stone.  At 
least  so  Mr.  Rudolf  Dircks  seems  to  sug- 
gest in  his  short  biographical  and  critical 
account  entitled:  "Auguste  Rodin" 
(Scribners).  Certainly  the  French 
sculptor  is  in  sympathy  with  the  latest 
phase  of  French  painting  and  is,  in  his 
work,  quite  as  unconventional  as  Monet; 
but  he  cannot  just  yet  be  sarisfactorily 
labeled  and  pigeon-holed.  Mr.  Dircks 
does  not  attempt  the  impossible.  He 
gives  needed  information  about  the 
sculptor,  his  own  estimate  of  him,  a  list 
of  his  works,  and  some  good  reproduc- 
tions of  his  best-known  marbles — that's 
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all.  In  the  same  series  with  the  "Rodin" 
— the  Langham  Series  of  Art  Mono- 
graphs, (Scribners) — there  is  an  account 
of  "Bartolozzi  and  his  Pupils  in  Eng- 
land" by  Selwyn  Brinton,  "The  Illus- 
trators of  Montmartie"  by  Frank  L. 
Emanuel  and  "Venice  as  an  Art  City" 
by  Albert  Zacher.  It  is  not  the  aim  of 
this  series  of  monographs  to  furnish  short 
cuts  to  a  universal  knowledge  of  the  arts. 
The  large  fields  are  left  for  the  by-paths 
where  a  folio  could  scarcely  find  space 
to  enter  but  where  such  little  volumes  as 
these  find  good  ground  for  exploration. 
Another  series  in  paper  covers  entitled: 
"Famous  Art  Cities"  (Scribners)  aims 
at  presenting  something  like  a  short 
readable  guide  book — a  vaJe  mecum 
which  furnishes  information  about  the 
famous  cities  and  their  famous  sons  to 
people  of  more  or  less  artistic  tastes. 
The  first  volume  is  on  "  Pompeii "  and  is 
by  Richard  Engelmann,  the  second  is  on 


"Venice"  by  Dr.  Gustav  Paul!.  There 
are  many  illustrations  accompanying 
the  texts. 

The  value  of  women's  work  in  the  fine 
arts  has  always  been  a  matter  of  some 
good-natured  dispute,  but  Mrs.  Clara 
Erskine  Clement  surprises  us  by  saying 
that  in  recent  research  she  has  found 
"more  than  a  thousand  women  whose 
attainments  in  the  fine  arts — in  various 
countries  and  at  different  periods  of 
time  before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century — enritle  them  to  honorable  men- 
Oon  as  artists."  Mrs.  Clement  "men- 
tions" them  and  gives  biographical  ac- 
counts of  them  in  her  latest  book, 
"Women  in  the  Fine  Arts"  (Houghton, 
MifHin  &  Co.).  The  volume  is  ar- 
ranged in  alphaberical  order  under  the 
names  of  the  various  selected  artists  and, 
with  its  plates,  makes  up  a  very  useful 
reference  work.  Miss  Henrietta  Keddie, 
who  under  the  pen-name  of    "Sarah 
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Tytler"  has  written  many  books  about 
arty  puts  forth  this  year,  ''The  Old 
Masters  and  their  Pictures"  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.).  It  is  intended  to  be  a 
simple  account  of  the  great  old  masters 
in  painting,  of  every  age  and  country, 
with  descriptions  of  their  most  famous 
works  for  the  use  of  learners  in  art.  This 
aim  is  modest  enough  and  is  carried  out 
intelligently  with  the  aid  of  good  half- 
tones of  celebrated  pictures.  Illustra- 
tions of  various  kinds  have  more  than 
usual  pertinence  in  a  small  volume  on 
"The  Art  of  Caricature"  by  Grant 
Wright  (Baker  &  Taylor).  They  lend 
point  to  a  practical  text  that  has  much 
sound  information  to  commend  it.  It  is 
a  technical  treadse — ^the  first  of  its  kind 
we  believe — and  begins  by  disabusing 
the  mind  of  the  idea  that  caricature  is 
simply  bad  drawing.  The  various 
methods  of  drawing  are  explained  and 
there  are  chapters  on  artistic  anatomy 
facial  expression,  perspective,  color, 
composition  and  technique.  Some  his- 
torical sequence  runs  through  the  book 
and  gives  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  art. 

"The  Appreciation  of  Sculpture"  by 
Russell  Sturgis  (Baker  &  Taylor)  is  a 
volume  of  considerable  importance  since 
its  author  always  writes  from  a  full 
knowledge  of  his  subject  and  with  the 
restraint  of  a  trained  critic.  The  present 
work  is  hardly  a  popular  "handbook" 
since  it  treats  sculpture  from  the  artistic 


and  technical  side  and  has  litde  to  say 
about  story,  anecdote  or  sentiment  In- 
deed, one  might  be  disposed  to  find  fault 
at  times  with  the  ever-present  material 
view.  The  banishment  of  those  qualities 
personal  to  the  sculptor,  which  are  and 
always  must  be  a  part  of  the  work  of  art, 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  purely  glyptic  or  plastic.  In 
explanation  it  may  be  said  that  Mr. 
Sturgis  does  not  pretend  in  two  hundred- 
odd  pages  to  tell  the  whole  tale  of  sculp- 
ture. And  possibly  that  may  also  ex- 
plain the  brevity  of  the  historical 
sketches  of  the  different  periods— the 
Greek  period  with  its  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, the  Roman  and  Egyptian 
periods,  the  Italian  revival,  the  French 
transition,  and  Modem  art.  Even  so  it 
could  be  wished,  that  instead  of  seven 
pages  about  Sansovino  there  had  been 
so  much  as  a  quarter  of  a  page  about 
Donatello,  the  noblest  Italian  of  them 
all;  and  that  such  sculptors  as  Desiderie 
da  Settignano  and  Jean  Goujon  had 
come  in  for  at  least  '^ general  mention.'* 
But  this  is  to  question  the  author's 
selection  of  exemplars  rather  than  bis 
argument.  It  should  perhaps  be  said 
again  that  he  is  not  writing  history  but 
explaining  men  and  methods,  and  in  that 
respect  the  book  is  entitled  to  very  re- 
spectful attention.  It  is  excellent  art- 
cridcism,  keen,  analytical,  well-based; 
and  of  a  kind  that  people  interested  in 
art  might  study  with  profit. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 
By  John   Finley 

I  voice  one  cannot  tire  of  hearing,  though 

THE  first  book*  which  I  would  now  it  is  somewhat  broken  by  age.  And 
mention  in  this  hasty  turning  his  words  have  this  charm  and  awe- 
over  of  multitudes  of  leaves,  is  one  that  someness  that  they  are  spoken  with  the 
has  just  come  from  the  press.  But  I  find  "solemn  feeling  natural  to  an  old  au- 
thor uttering  hu 
last  word  toman- 


looked  so  full  of 
inviting  incident, 
that  I  must  post- 
pone iu  review 
to  another  month 
when  it  can  re- 
ceive a  more  ex- 
tended notice. 
The  book  or  rath- 
er the  work,  for  it 
fills  two  volumes, 
reports  the  mem- 
ories collected  by 
this  man  of  most 
varied  and  rich 
experience,  in 
"  two  eventful 
generations  "  The 
real  story  is  be-  ''•J 
gun  when  the 
young  man  of 
nineteen       starts 

from  his  father's  house  on  his  pilgrimage 
byhorsewith  saddle-bags  to"Goshen"  in 
Maryland,  where  he  is  to  enter  upon  his 
work  as  a  "journeyman  soul-saver,"  and 
ends  I  do  not  yet  know  where  (for  I  have 
at  hand  only  the  sheets  of  the  first  vol- 
ume) but  somewhere  within  easy  reach 
of  that  Canaan  of  social  delight  where  I 
have  often  seen  him  seated  at  the  Great 
Table  and  have  occasionally  heard  him 
speak  out  of  those  memories  which  are 
here  recorded.  This  book  but  brings  a 
greater  number  within   sound   of  the 
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kntoa  and    New  York.    Huughton, 
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kind." 


There  should 
be  mentioned  too, 
at  this  ume,  an- 
other book* 
which  rightfully 
demands  more 
space  than  can 
here  be  g^ven.  It 
is  a  book  of  let- 
ters, home  letters 
for  the  most  part, 
held  together  by 
a  fewparagrapht 
of  explanation 
and  filial  recol- 
'■■'  lection.  I  have 
read  enough  of  it 
to  know  how  ad- 
mirable and  no- 
ble,in  all  its  relations  of  life,  was  the  life 
whose  memory  is  now  to  live  on  in  these 
gray  lids.  It  is  a  beautiful  book,  in 
countenance  and  contents,  and  should 
lie  on  a  convenient  table  or  shelf  in 
northern  and  southern  homes  alike.  I 
hope  to  write  further  of  it  later. 
Ill 
The  intimate  biography  of  "Impera- 
tor  et  Rex,"f  who,  it  is  explained  in  a 
sub-title,  is  William  II  of  Germany,  pre- 

•RlCOLLtCTlOHt       AND       LciTim       Or       GlHEIAL 

RaiiHT  E.  Lh.    Br  hit  ton,  Ciptiio  Robcrl  E.  Lee. 
New  Yort:     Djubleday,  Fige&  Co.,  1904. 

lIurciAToi  IT  Rex,  Wiluau  U  or  Oimcaht. 
Bjtht  luihor  of  "  The  Mirtyrdom  o(  an  Empreti. ' 
HaiprrJt  Brolhen.    New  York  and  London,  I904.J 
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sents  him  so  incrrantly  wise,  so  sltilfuUy 
versatile,  and  so  variously  potent,  as  to 
rob  his  personality  of  much  of  its  human 
interest — the  interest  which  he  awakens, 
for  example,  as  described  in  the  Life  of 
him  written  by  Harold  Frederic  sev- 
eral years  ago.  The  author  of  "The 
Martyrdom  of  an  Empress"  is  under 
the  spell  of  royalty,  and  can  impute  no 
wrong  to  the  "Imperator"  and  "Rex," 
Moreover  there  is  an  intimacy  with  the 
most  secret  and  sacred  thoughts  of  the 
Emperor,  which  only  an  omniscient  one, 
other  than  the  Emperor  himself,  could 
know.  Besides  all  this,  even  if  one  could 
lose  one's  democratic  instincts  in  the 
presence  of  the  throne  and  were  to  believe 
that  this  record  of  His  Imperial  Majes- 
ty's inmost  thoughts  and  motives  was 
"inspired,"  one  must  shrink  and  screen 
one's  eyes  against  the  language  in  which 
this  active  character  is  portrayed.  It 
wears   as    much    purple   and    as   many 


flashing  jewels  as  royalty,  though  the 
reader  must  have  some  question  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  latter.  It  was 
thought,  for  one  example,  that  the  Em- 
peror could  not  quietly  kneet  on  the  bare 
earth  in  a  commonplace  Jerusalem 
(when  he  made  his  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  City),  The  author  must  have  the 
city  especially  illuminated,  and  so*  it 
towers  "black  and  menacing  in  the  sin- 
ister light  of  a  redly-rising  moon"  while 
the  "spirit  of  revocation  "  permeates  the 
Imperial  pilgrim,  and  the  question  as  to 
the  reason  of  his  presence  there  is 
"launched  by  sharp  and  challenging 
voices  and  scratched  sourly  by  many 
acerated  pens"  Here  is  a  paragraph, 
without  a  period  to  break  it,  in  which 
the  writer's  super-ornate  style  is  ex- 
hibited: 

**  Is  it  strange  that  we  poor  dreanien  of 
dreams  nhose  livcE  are  so  short  %nd  so  ■rduoni 
—  nhatcvcr  may  be  our  status  —  should  tied 
solace  .ind  comfan  in  gazing  at  the  unchange- 
able splendor  of  an  object  that  ne  Ikncy  has  en- 
dured since  the  rising  of  that  terrific  tempen 
which  roared  through  the  black  night  nhen  the 
world  was  born,  and  has  been  exposed  to  the 
amaiing  vicissitudes  of  millions  of  jcars  without 
losing  a  tithe  of  its  marvelous  vivaciouxness, 
its  delicious  power   to  grasp  the  suoiays  and 


With  such  ornaments  are  these  pages 
covered.  The  book  reminds  one  some- 
what of  the  famous  caricature  of  Louis 
XIV  in  which  the  royal  regalia  presents 
the  King.  At  any  rate  the  monarch  who 
looks  out  from  these  has  little  chance  to 
show  his  human  self;  he  must  be  well- 
nigh  suffocated  in  rhetoric. 

IV 

This  is  a  work*  whose  value  cannot 
depreciate,  though  the  editor  has  per- 
haps too  much  appreciated  its  value  in 

*  LlACUI  or  THE  Ha-DE-HO-tAX-HXE    □■    ImV^OH 

By  Lewii  H.  Morgui.  A  oev  edidon.witfa  ■ddidooi. 
matter,  edited  ind  tianilited  bj  Herbert  W,  Uard. 
NtwYork.    Dodd,Me*d.&Co,  1904. 
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his  notes.  One's  confidence  is  a  little 
shalcen  by  his  (Lloyd's)  characterizing 
Parlcman's  "The  History  of  France  and 
England  in  North  America"  as  "the 
finest  monument  in  American  litera- 
ture," yet  perhaps  that  estimate  ought 
not  to  vitiate  his  estimate  of  the  "League 
of  the  Iroquois"  as  the  "beginning  of 
the  modern  science  of  ethnology."  But 
whatever  the  value  of  this  estimate,  Mr. 
Lloyd  and  the  publishers  have  done  a 
real  service  in  making  this  classical  work 
in  its  field  so  accessible — a  service  much 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  work  has 
been  put  into  a  handsome  volume.  It  is 
necessary,  as  the  editor  fitly  remarks, 
"to  understand  that  mankind  does  not 
consist  entirely  of  Anglo-Saxons,"  and 
he  is  contributing  to  that  understanding. 
This  work  was  first  published  in  1851, 
but  in  two  volumes.  They  have  now 
been  put  into  one  and  carry  with  Mor- 
gan's text  and  notes  further  notes  by  Mr. 
Lloyd,  to  illustrate  the  text,  by  com- 
parisons to  explain  allusions,  and  to  cor- 
rect a  few  obvious  errors. 


(which  have  just  come  from  the  press) 
have,  it  would  appear  from  a  hasty  read- 
ing of  the  advance  sheets,  redeemed  the 
pledge  for  their  parts.  The  first  volume 
has  to  do  with  the  "European  Back- 
ground of  American  History"  and  is 
written  by  Professor  E.  P.  Cheyney,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  This  is 
in  a  sense  the  most  fascinating  and  por- 
tentous of  all  historical  themes.  It  has 
still  much  of  the  mystery  of  the  child's 
life  before  birth.  The  study  is,  however, 
of  exceeding  value  not  only  for  the  new 
and  interesting  facts  revealed  in  them- 
selves, but  also  for  their  relative  value, 
— for  the  processes  it  discloses  in  expla- 
nation of  events  that  in  the  less  careful 
histories  seem  to  come  by  chance. 
The  fifth  volume*  (which  is  the  second 

•Tbs  AiitmcAN  Nation.  Vol.V.  Colonial  S«.r- 
GovuKKiWT.  ByChuIci  M.Andnwi,AJ>f.,Ph.D., 
Prafeuoraf  History  BiTn  Mawr  College.    (Hirpcn.) 


At  least  two  rather  formidable  his- 
tories of  the  United  States  have  been 
begun  during  the  year.  The  first  of  these 
and  what  is  announced  as  "the  greatest, 
most  authoritative  and  complete  history 
of  America everundertaken,"  is  entitled 
"The  American  Nation,"*  It  is  to  be 
written  by  "Associated  Scholars"  and 
edited  by  Professor  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart,  of  Harvard  University.  And 
though  it  is  to  be  the  work  of  many 
minds  and  many  pens,  it  is  promised 
that  the  entire  series  will  have  "the  read- 
ablenessand  charm  of  Motley's 'Dutch 
Republic' " 

It  would  seem  a  promise  difficult  to 
keep  for  so  many  contributions.  Yet  the 
authors  of  the  firt  and  fifth  volumes 
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from  the  press)  relates  the  story  ot  the 
child-colony's  first  efforts  in  self-govern- 
ment, covering  the  period  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  the  story  in  much  detail 
though  it  is  not  tedious  in  its  recital.  It 
ii  not  the  fault  of  the  author  that  most 
of  the  characters  in  this  narrative  arc 
mere  names;  there  is  not  space  in  which 
to  give  them  their  personalities,  except 
as  they  are  revealed  in  their  public  acts. 
That  the  book  has  been  accurately  and 
ably  done,  the  brilliant  scholarship  of 
Professor  Andrews  attests.  If  one  may 
predict  the  whole  from  these  members, 
it  ii  to  be  a  work  not  only  monumental 
in  size  but  in  its  importance. 


The  other  projected  work*  in  this 
lame  field  is  less  pretentious  in  scholar- 


THE  QUEEN   OP   ROUUAMA 


Fimllj."     Cop  J  runt, 


ship  and  of  smaller  bulk,  though  it  is  to 
comprise  ten  volumes.  The  featuit 
which  especially  commends  it  is  its 
graphic,  succinct  presentation  of  this 
history,  both  in  the  text  and  the  illus- 
trations. Diminutive  maps  are  dis- 
tributed through  the  pages  of  text;  in- 
deed in  some  pans  of  the  first  volume 
neariy  every  paragraph  has  the  frag- 
mentary chart  showing  the  local  habita- 
tion of  the  event,  or  persons  described- 
Then  there  are  graphic  charts  and  other 
aids  to  imaginations  that  have  difficult}' 
in  seeing  and  remembering  things  in 
their  proportions  and  relarions.  One 
other  interesting  and  valuable  feature  is 
the  collection  in  small  space  at  the  end 
of  the  chapters,  of  concrete  items  of  in- 
formation   upon   the  subjects  of  these 


By    Willi 


■ :  A  HinaiT  or  Tbui  Cu- 
i  Eftibimk  Chancellor  iwJ 
la  toi  putt.     G.  P.  Putnui't 
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chapters.  For  example,  two  pages  are 
set  apart  in  the  chapter  on  ''Religion 
and  Morality/'  to  items  concerning 
"morals,"  the  purpose  being  to  give 
perspective  to  the  reader  whose  eyesight 
may  not  have  been  adjusted  to  that  dis- 
tance. The  reader  is  cautioned,  how- 
ever, that  these  items  are  "representa- 
tive and  not  exhaustive."  The  text  itself 
is  full  of  pictures,  and  inviting.  The 
authors  do  not  carry  any  degrees  or 
titles  into  the  title  page  and  there  are  no 
diverting  references  at  the  foot  of  the 
page  to  authorities.  These  authorities 
are  massed,  however,  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  though  I  suppose  no  responsibil- 
ity could  be  put  upon  them  individually. 
I  have  made  no  critical  study  of  the  facts; 
but  assuming  that  these  are  truthfully 
presented,  they  are  well  presented  and 
in  attractive  manner.  The  first-named 
work  will  appeal  to  the  historical  scholar, 
but  the  second  should  attract  the  general 
reader  and  especially  the  young  reader. 

VII 

The  next  book  I  take  up  has  associa- 
tion with  the  book  I  have  just  put  down 
through  their  frontispieces.  It  is  a  new 
"Life  of  Captain  John  Smith"*  by 
Tudor  Jenks,  who  maintains  that  there 
is  room  for  "another  telling"  of  the  story 
of  this  career — "one  in  which,  taking 
Smith's  own  book  as  the  basis,  as  all 
must  do,  nothing  is  added  without  giving 
the  reader  warning;  nothing  is  taken 
away  without  explaining  why  it  is 
omitted;  an  account  made  clear  and 
plain  in  its  language  but  accurate  in  its 
facts  and  told  without  an  attempt  to 
paint  Smith  either  black  or  white." 

If  one  tell  a  good  story  well,  there  is 
always  room  for  its  re-telling.  Tudor 
Jenks  has  told  the  story  well,  and  it  is  a 
good  story.  Whether  it  is  to  be  perman- 
ently his  (his  because  he  has  told  it  best) 
younger  critics  must  decide;  but  I  am 

♦  Captain    John   Smith.    By  Tudor  Jenks.    The 
Century  Company,  1904. 


willing  to  pass  it  on  to  their  hands  for  I 
think  it  was  not  intended  for  my  fingers, 
calloused  as  they  are  by  the  holding  of  so 
many  books  and  the  turning  of  so  many 
leaves. 

VIII 

A  criticism  of  the  life  of  Chaucer* 
(by  the  same  author  and  a  different  pub- 
lisher), comports  more  with  my  pre- 
tensions and  my  age  (though  I  confess 
to  keeping  my  eyes  longer  in  the  story  of 
John  Smith  than  my  notice  of  that  book 
intimates).  I  soon  find  myself  quite  as 
much  interested  in  Mr.  Jenks's  new 
companion  as  in  the  adventurous  John 
Smith — ^which  may  be  due  in  good 
measure  to  Mr.  Jenks's  own  part  in  the 
conversation.  One  does,  indeed,  have 
through  Mr.  Jenks,  as  Mr.  Mabie  says 
in  the  introduction,  a  freshened  sense  of 
the  humanity  of  the  old  poet.  Mr.  Jenks, 
it  is  announced,  is  to  give  his  readers  a 
like  intimate  and  unformal  companion- 
ship with  Shakespeare,  and  I  find  my- 
self wishing  his  diligent  pen  all  speed. 

IX     ?^- 


. »  4 


From  the  gentle  face  of  Chaucer  to 
the  gross  face  and  "shock  head"  of 
Mirabeauf  is  not  an  agreeable  change, 
yet  if  one  wishes  to  know  more  of  Mira- 
beau  this  book  wit^i  his  portrait  as  frontis- 
piece, and  that  of  his  biographer,  Etienne 
Dumont,  near  it,  is  doubtless  the  most 
informing  and  sympathetic  book  to  read. 
It  is  for  the  first  time  rendered  into  the 
English,  though  in  the  time  of  its  first 
publication,  in  1832,  it  "excited  great 
attention,"  and  has  been  since  "freely 
quoted  by  all  writers  on  the  French 
Revolution."  Carlyle  extracted  and  re- 
produced its  most  interesting  anecdotes, 

*In  the  Days  of  Chaucer.  By  Tudor  Jenks. 
With  an  introduction  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  New 
York:    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1904. 

f  Thk  Great  Frenchman  and  the  Littlx  Gcns> 
VESE.  Translated  from  Etienne  Dumont's  "Sourenir 
sur  MirabeaUy  *''  by  Lady  Seymour.  6.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    New  York  and  London,  1904. 
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though  he  demeans  the  task  of  Dumont, 
representing  him  as  doing  hod  work 
for  Mirabeau,who  is  by  some  esteemed 
as  ''an  enormous  trumpet  or  coach 
horn  of  japanned  tin,  through  which  the 
dexterous  little  M.  Dumont  was  blow- 
ing all  the  time  and  making  the  noise." 
There  is  quoted  also  by  Lady  Seymour, 
the  more  favorable  tribute — and  in  better 
metaphor — of  Macaulay  who  speaks  of 
Dumont's  "Mirabeau"  as  incompar- 
able. "All  former  Mirabeaus  were  daubs 
in  comparison.  Till  now  Mirabeau  was 
to  us,  and  we  believe  to  most  readers  of 
history,  not  a  man,  but  a  string  of 
antitheses.  Henceforth  he  will  be  a  real 
human  being."  And  in  the  qualities  in 
which  French  writers  surpass  those  of 
all  other  nations  (''neatness,  cleanness, 
precision,  condensation")  he  puts  Du- 
mont above  all  other  French  writers. 
All  this  and  the  reading  of  the  book  it- 
self suggest  that  the  title  should  have 
been  reversed,  that  is  should  have  been 
put:  "The  Little  Genevese  and  the 
Great  Frenchman,"  if  indeed,  the  ad- 
jectives themselves  should  not  also  have 
been  modified  for  both,  or  perhaps  ex- 
changed. It  is  fascinating  reading  if  one 
wishes  to  review  the  characters  and 
scenes  of  that  time.  Dumont's  and  Mi- 
rabeau's  opinions  of  Washington  are  of 
especial  interest.  "Every  one  agreed  in 
praising  his  rectitude  and  discretion, 
but  owing  to  his  virtues  being  too  equally 
balanced,  his  character  was  wanting  in 
brilliancy."  Mirabeau  "respected  him, 
but  said  that  if  he  had  been  in  his  place 
after  having  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
the  American  Revolution,  he  would  have 
rallied  round  him  all  his  followers  and 
would  have  set  off  to  attempt  the  con- 
quest of  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
America" — ^which  perhaps  furnishes  a 
better  measure  of  Mirabeau  than  it  does 
of  Washington. 


Mr.  Vandam's  book  on  "Men  and 


Manners  of  the  Third  Republic,"* 
presents  portraits  of  a  latter  day.  Mr. 
Vandam  says  of  himself,  somewhere  in 
the  book,  that  if  he  were  a  historian  he 
would  have  omitted  the  mention  of  cer- 
tain pettinesses  in  the  career  of  Thiers, — 
even  though  these  pettinesses  of  character 
may  have  had  large  results.  But  he  adds 
that  he  does  not  profess  to  be  a  historian, 
that  he  is  "only  a  causeur;'*  and  his 
book  is  full  of  causeriiy  as  a  result.  And 
it  is  spirited,  interesting  causerie  what- 
ever its  historical  value. 

XI 

Messrs.  Pott&  Company  have  put 
forth  another  book  with  a  French  set- 
ting.f  But  the  men  who  pass  through 
this  beautiful  volume  stamped  with  "N" 
are  not  Frenchmen ;  they  are  Englishmen, 
drawn  to  France  during  the  truce  of 
Amiens,  by  the  centripetal  force  of  a 
personality  whose  centrifugal  power  had 
overturned  so  many  thrones  and  put  to 
flight  so  many  monarchs.  The  author 
began  his  researches  in  this  field  of  un- 
broken ground,  with  the  discovery  of  a 
"register  of  the  principal  foreign  ar- 
rivals," in  the  French  archives.  What 
he  has  collected  is  of  social  and  not  of 
political  interest  and  character.  One 
chapter  has  to  do  with  those  who  were 
not  willing  visitors  at  France's  capital, — 
with  the  involuntary  guests,  detained  as 
captives.  Among  the  visitors  were  a 
few  Americans  of  note  as  well  as  many 
British  men  of  renown,  and  much  of 
the  interest  of  the  book  comes  from  the 
putting  of  these  in  a  strange  environ- 
ment. 

XII 

From  Paris,  the  next  book  carries  one 
to   Ferrara,  where  the  leisureful  readei 

*  Men  and  Manners  or  the  Third  Repubuc. 
By  Albert  D.  Vandam.  New  York,  James  Pott  &  Co^ 
1904. 

t  Napoleon's  British  Visitors  and  Captites, 
1801-1805.  By  John  Goldsmith  Alger.  New  York. 
James  Pott  &  Company,  1904. 
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may  have  delightful  converse — if  one 
may  safely  infer  from  a  few  paragraphs 
and  illustrations  here  and  there  through 
the  booky  caught  as  from  the  window 
of  an  express  train  through  that  region 
— ^with  dukes  and  poets.  "Under  the 
White  Eagle  of  the  Este"*  is  a  very 
inviting  initial  chapter,  and  it  leads 
the  reader  immediately  into  the  com- 
pany of  "princes  and  humanists'*  of 
that  city  ("Madre  de  I'itale  muse 
secunda")  in  the  day  of  her  glory.  I 
can  here  give  no  critical  intimation  of  the 
content.  I  shall  do  so  later,  if  it  is  possi- 
ble; but  this  much  can  be  said  now-^ 
that  it  provides  diverting  reading  for  a 
winter's  night  beneath  shadowy  rafters, 
beyond  the  glare  of  electric  lights. 

XIII 

This  book  of  warf  has  a  peace-loving 
preface  in  which  the  author  makes  the 
prophecy  in  unique  metaphor  that  "the 
time  will  come  when  the  round  world 
rolling  through  space  will  whirl  off  the 
excrescence  of  war "  and  that  when  it  is 
shot  off  at  a  tangent  into  the  infinite 
past,  this  goodly  earth,  as  well  rid  of  its 
burden,  will  sing  in  its  revolutions  a 
genuine  paean  of  victory."  His  defence 
of  the  study  of  this  "excrescence"  is  that 
such  study  is  useful  because  of  the 
analogies  it  furnishes  "for  the  strifes  of 
peace,  the  emulations  and  competitions 
of  social  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
fpirations  of  strenuous  and  heroic 
action."  The  text  compresses  the  ac- 
counts of  twenty  battles  into  one  volume 
(formerly  published  in  two),  but  there  is 
also  a  comprehensive  introduction  (with 
marginal  annotations),  appendices  from 
A  to  W,  and  a  glossary  of  sea  terms 
— and  the  glossary  is  needed  by  a 
landsman  who  reads,  for  example,  the 
chiefs  order  to  "sheet  home  the  foretop- 
gallant  sail."  The  narrative  is  full  of 

*  Dukes  and  Poets  op  Ferrara.  By  Edmund  G. 
Gardner.     New  Ycrk.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1904. 

f Twenty  Naval  Battles,  Salami s  to  Santiago. 
Bj  Edmund  Kirk  Ransom.  New  York.     Crowell. 


terse  laconic  speech  of  the  sea,  and  Row- 
ing with  heroic  incident. 

XIV 

The  next  book*  is  of  captains  and 
kings  on  land — ^the  stories  of  an  Illinois 
boy  with  a  world  wanderlust.  His  love, 
however,  is  not  of  mountains  and  rivers 
and  valleys,  but  of  men,  of  salons  and 
courts.  His  tales  are  readable  and  en- 
joyable, but  of  the  stuff  that  newspaper 
interviews  are  made  of.  The  cover  bears  a 
candle,  but  it  would  better  carry  a  mirror. 

XV 

The  Life  of  Andrew  Jacksonf  by  Mr. 
Buell,  I  have  already  reviewed  at  some 
length.  I  speak  of  it  again  to  bring  it 
into  association  with  other  books  of  bio- 
graphy which  have  been  mentioned.  I 
have  found  it  a  work  of  exceeding  inter- 
est, and  while  it  is  a  matter  of  real  re- 
gret that  the  year  has  carried  him  away 
from  life,  it  is  of  some  consolement  that 
he  left  these  letters  which  ymll  not  only 
keep  him  in  our  grateful  memoiy,  but 
which  also  give  us  an  excellent  presenta- 
tion of  a  great  figure  in  our  history,  about 
whom  disputes  will  not  soon  cease.  It  is 
in  a  sense  Mr.  Buell's  last  literary  will 
and  testament,  and  in  it  he  has  devised 
to  a  generation  that  has  grown  up,  since 
those  who  knew  Andrew  Jackson  have 
passed  away,  the  results  of  his  years  of 
search  and  study.  I  would  send  any  in- 
terested reader  to  what  was  said  of  him 
in  this  magazine  last  month  or  better,  to 
the  books  themselves. 

XVI 

The  title  given  to  the  two  volumes  con- 
taining the  Correspondence  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pepys,t  must  not  be  interpreted  as 

*The  Captains  anp  the  Kings.  IicnitATE Rem- 
NisCENCx  OP  NoTABiLiTisi.  B7  HcDiy  Hayiue.  Atd- 
erick  A.  Stokes  Company.  New  York,  1904. 

t  Andrew  Jackson.  By  Augustus  C.BueO.Ckasks 
Scribner^s  Sons.    New  York,  1904. 

^A  Later  Pepys.  The  CorrespoDdence  of'^Sr 
William  Pepys,  Bart.,  Master  in  Chancery  1758-1I15. 
with  Mrs.  Chapone,  Mrs.  Hanley,  Mrs.  Mootigu 
Hannah  Mere,  William  Franks,  Sir  James  MacDoeaM, 
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intimating  more  than  a  genealogical  re- 
lationship between  their  subject  and  the 
author  of  the  famous  Diary.  Sir  William 
i^e  are  told,  ''shared  his  kinsman's 
faculty  of  revealing  his  every  thought, 
yet  unlike  Samuel  Pepys,  he  possessed 
a  mind  that  could  afford  to  think  aloud/' 
The  thinking  aloud  is,  however,  not 
nearly  as  full  of  interest  as  that  which  the 
earlier  Pepys  hid  in  cipher.  The  letters 
do  not  have  sufficient  charm  or  clever- 
ness of  expression  to  overcome  the  in- 
herent want  of  vitality  in  the  matter; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  information 
that  Pepys*s  "youngest  son,  the  Clergy- 
man is  going  to  be  married  to  the  eldest 
unmarried  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Lady 
Harriet  Sullivan,  who,  you  know,  was 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Bucking- 
hamshire." 

The  elder  Pepys  related  in  simple 
fashion  his  observations  and  thoughts, 
without  formalities,  and  petty  though 
many  of  the  lines  were  they  held  much 
of  human  value;  the  pages  of  the  later 
Pepys  have  all  the  atmosphere  of  a  draw- 
ing-room. The  characters  are  in  formal 
dress  and  the  language  is  full  of  conven- 
tional phrases.  Still,  some  characters  of 
consequence  do  move  through  these 
pages,  and  they  do  say  many  things  of 
interest.  The  things  of  human  nature 
never  become  remote  by  time;  the  arti- 
ficialities do.  That  seems  to  me  to  ex- 
press the  difference  in  interest  between 
the  earlier  and  the  later  Pepys. 

XVII 

One  dips  into  the  Thackeray  letters'*' 
because  they  are  Thackeray's,  and  then, 
for  all  their  trivialities  of  content,  goes 
on  reading  them  because  they  are 
Thackeray's.  As  they  were  addressed  to 

_ 

Major  RenncU,  Sir  Nathaniel  Wrazall,  and  others. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  notet.  By  Alice  C. 
C.  Gauiaen.  In  two  volumes.  John  Lane,  New 
York  and  Loodon,  1904. 

*THACKBKAT't  LeTTEIS  TO  AN  AMERICAN  FaMILT, 

WTTH  AN  iNTaoDucnoN  BT  LucT  D.  Baiter.  New 
York.    The  Century  Company,  1904. 


members  of  an  American  family,  they 
have  the  added  interest  of  their  frequent 
comment  on  things  American.  The 
letters  are  put,  moreover,  into  most  at- 
tractive garb  of  type  and  cover.  There 
are  also  several  pages  of  illustration  in 
fac-simile  of  Thackeray's  drawing  and 
writing,  which  give  the  Thackeray  at- 
mosphere. 

XVIII 

A  good  book  to  take  up  when  the 
heavier  books  and  books  of  compulsion 
may  be  put  aside  for  a  little,  is  Professor 
Parrott's  "Studies  of  a  Booklover."*  It 
is  a  convenient  little  volume  to  hold  in 
one's  hand  under  the  light  at  one's  bed's 
head.  It  does  not  fret  one  with  "theories 
of  literature"  or  with  "philosophies  of 
life"  but  simply  transfers  impressions 
and  so  agreeably  that  though  one  may 
be  of  the  same  opinion  still,  one  cannot 
be  ungrateful  for  the  advice  of  so  devoted 
and  discerning  a  lover  of  books.  It  is  a 
good  book  to  have  in  one's  hand  when 
the  light  has  to  be  put  out  for  it  leaves 
good  impressions  and  then  it  is  at  hand 
for  the  next  candle-lighting. 

XIX 

This  is  a  very  serviceable  as  well  as 
attractive  little  volume  into  which  Mr. 
Bell,  the  publisher  of  the  Unit  Books, 
has  put  a  considerable  number  of  letters 
and  addresses  by  Abraham  Lincoln.f 
Such  a  book  makes  these  valuable  pa- 
pers accessible  in  two  ways :  they  can 
be  had  for  a  small  sum,  and  they  can 
be  carried  about  so  that  they  can  be 
reached  at  spare  moments  in  traveling 
or  in  waiting.  In  these  busy  days  some 
books  should  be  made  that  those  who 
run  may  read.  This  is  the  merit  of  Mr. 
Bell's  book,  not  that  the  type  is  large, 
though  it  is  readable,  but  that  the  vol- 
ume is  portable  and  is  no  handicap  to 
him  who  runs. 

*  Studies  or  a  Booklovek.  By  Thomas  Marc 
Parrott.    New  York.    James  Pott  &  Company,  1904.. 

f  LBTTElt  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  AbRAHAM  LiNCOLN. 

New  York.    Howard  Wilford  BeU,  1904. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 
Bv  A.  ScHADi  VAN  Westrum 


FOR  the  season  of  merrymaking  a 
book  of  good  cheer.  That's  the 
right  beginning!  "  ProsJtl "  sa)^  its  com- 
piler on  the  title  page,  and  he  adds, 
"Nunc  est  Bibendum."  It  is  a  noble 
and  encouraging  collection  of  toasts  that 
is  found  in  these  pages,  toasts  to  wine 
and  toasts  to  women,  toasts  of  senti- 
ment, of  patriotism,  and  many  others — 
all  inviting  to  the  draining  of  the  bowl. 
Sanskrit,  Latin,  German  and  French 
have  been  drawn  upon  as  well  as  the 
riches  of  English  and  American  prose 
and  verse.  A  cheerful  book,  with  many 
a  tender  thought  to  leaven  the  mirth. 
(Paul  Elder.) 

One  of  the  most  popular  poems  ever 
written  in  this  country.  Will  Carleton's 
"Over  the  Hill  to  the  Poor-House,"  has 
been  illustrated  and  decorated  in  tints 
by  W.  E.  Mears.  Mr.  Carleton  furn- 
ishes an  introduction  in  which  he  tells 
the  story  of  the  poem,  and  of  its  sequel, 
the  cheerful  "Over  the  Hill  from  the 
Poor-House,"  which  is  included.  (Har- 
pers.) 

The  artistic  quality  of  Charles  Dana 
Gibson's  drawings,  the  strength  and 
value  of  his  lines,  can  never  be  justly 


appreciated  until  they  appear  in  tbc 
wdl-known  large  annual  portTolioi. 
This  year's  collection,  the  ninth,  called 
"Everyday  People,"  is  noublc  becaiw 
in  it  Mr.  Gibson  devotes  his  skill  to 
types  of  men,  rather  more  than  to  the 
now  so  familiar  and  popular  "Gibion 
Girl."  The  career  of  Mr.  Tagg  is  in- 
cluded in  these  pictures;  in  several  of 
the  others  the  social  satire  is  amusing, 
but,  after  all,  it  is  the  drawings  of  ^pes, 
pure  and  simple,  and  their  genuine 
humor,  without  need  of  explanitocj 
text,  that  please  most  in  this  new  vol- 
ume.    (Scribners.) 

A  book  that  the  woman  contemplat- 
ing marriage  may  read  with  profit  is 
Margaret  E,  Sangster's  "The  Littit 
Kingdom  of  Home."  Its  counsel  is  sage, 
it  is  the  ripe  result  of  much  observanon 
and  reflection,  and,  while  its  tone  is  ele- 
vated, seeking  the  ideal,  it  is  practical, 
talcing  brave  cognizance  of  the  evils 
besetting  the  American  home  and  its 
makers  in  the  present  day.  The  volume 
is  gracefully  decorated  in  a  soft  green. 
(J.  F.Taylor  &  Co.) 

Experience  is  a  lamp  that  lights  up 
only  the  road  already  traversed,  and. 
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somehow  or  other,  it  continues  to  be 
difficult  for  us  to  profit  by  the  experience 
of  others.  Lucy  Eliot  Keeler  endeavors 
to  give  the  benefit  of  others'  experience 
to  young  girls  in  "If  I  Were  a  Girl 
Again/'  a  book  of  genuine  wisdom  and 
sincere  loving  service.  Moreover,  being 
sincere,  it  is  attractive  and  very  read* 
able.    (Revell.) 

Six  Indian  folk-tales  are  told  by 
Bertha  H.  Smith  in  "Yosemite  Le- 
gends," a  beautifully  got  up  volume  il- 
lustrated in  colors  by  Florence  Lund- 
borg,  the  text  being  set  in  colored  bor- 
ders of  Indian  design.  The  aboriginal 
note  is  repeated  in  the  end-papers,  and 
in  the  cover.  Altogether  a  fine  book. 
(Paul  Elder.) 

Whoever  Allen  Upward  may  be,  he 
certainly  is  an  ingenious  romancer, 
whose  fictions  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
facts.  His  versions  of  the  "Secret  His- 
tory of  To-day"  are  amazing,  as  when 
he  informs  us  that  the  German  Emper- 
or's Krueger  telegram  was  a  forgery  sent 
by  Russian  agents  to  embroil  England 
and  Germany,  or  that  the  Maine  was 
blown  up  to  further  the  creation  of  a 
Continental  alliance  against  the  United 
States,  or  that  the  Peace  Congress  was 
called  to  hide  the  gathering  of  a  half 
million  men  on  the  Siberian  railroad. 
(Putnam.) 

Daintily  rubricated  pages,  ^  cover  of 
palest  blue  with  lavender  lilies,  furnish 
the  proper  holiday  setting  for  Myrtle 
Reed's  latest  story,  "The  Master's 
Violin."  Her  books  are  for  young  maids 
and  romantic  spinsters,  for  whom  the 
sternness  of  life  is  not  yet,  or  has  never 
been.  Therefore  the  trial  that  awakens 
the  musician's  soul  in  this  story  is  very 
mild.  But  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  one's  chosen  audience. 
(Putnams.) 

The  heir  of  the  manor,  returning  in 
disguise  to  claim  his  own,  the  contumely 
heaped  upon  him,  and  the  dawning  love 
of  a  well-born  damsel,  these  are  the  in- 


gredients of  Thompson  Buchanan's 
"Castle  Comedy,"  the  complications 
lying  in  the  fact  that  the  heir  is  a  soldier 
of  Napoleon,  and  that  his  estate  is  situ- 
ate in  England.  Elizabeth  Shippen 
Green  furnishes  the  beautiful  colored 
illustrations.    (Harpers.) 

The  success  of  that  pleasant  little  in- 
ternational comedy,  "The  Affair  at  the 
Inn,"  is  due,  chiefly,  to  the  adaptability 
of  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  three 
British  collaborators,  who  seem  to  have 
placed  themselves  without  reserve  under 
her  mesmeric  influence,  the  result  being 
a  tale  whose  atmosphere  is  that  of  "A 
Cathedral  Courtship"  and  the  Penelope 
series.  Miss  Mary  Findlater,  Miss  Jane 
Helen  Findlater,  and  Miss  Allan  Mc- 
Aulay,  must  have  studied  these  books 
thoroughly,  to  have  grasped  so  well  their 
author's  views  of  things  British  and  of 
British  characteristics,  a  difiicult  feat, 
especially  when  their  names  are  taken 
into  consideration.  Whatever  the  means, 
the  ease  or  difficulties  of  the  collabora- 
tion, the  result  is  a  smooth,  perfectly 
finished  story  in  which  there  are  no  signs 
of  the  joining:  it  is  apparently  all  of  one 
piece.  Mrs.  Wiggin's  attitude  towards 
the  Mother  Country  and  its  people  is  one 
of  admiring  affection  tempered  by  a 
sense  of  humor,  the  attitude  of  a  clever 
woman  towards  a  pretematurally  solemn 
distant  cousin.  And  thus  the  American 
girl  comes,  sees,  and  conquers  in  a  little 
play  of  laughter  and  sunshine,  with  its 
one  little  moment  of  storm.  The  illus- 
trator, Mr.  Martin  Justice,  must  have 
fallen  in  love  with  Miss  Virginia  Pom- 
eroy,  of  Richmond,  Virginia;  she  is,  at 
least,  just  as  attractive  in  the  pictures  as 
in  the  text.  (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

Turning  from  the  dames  and  daugh- 
ters of  Colonial  and  early  Republican 
America,  Miss  Geraldine  Brooks  tells  in 
a  new,  handsomely  illustrated  volume, 
about  some  "Dames  and  Daughters  of 
the  French  Court,"  endeavoring  to  show 
their   intimate,  rather  than  their  bril- 
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liam  social  and  intellectual  side.  (Cro 
well.) 

"Nancy's  Country  Christmas"  is  the 
title-story  of  a  new  bundle  of  tales  by 
Miss  Eleanor  Hoyt,  the  Nancy  being,  of 
course,  she  of  the  Misdemeanors.  In  the 
events  of  that  Christmastide,  it  must  be 
confessed,  Nancy  was  more  misde- 
meancd  against  than  misde meaning.  It 
may  be  added,  for  the  information  of 
readers  of  the  earlier  book,  that  Miss 
Hoyt  is  telling  again  of  Nancy  before  the 
days  of  her  marriage  to  the  man  who 
came  often.  There  are  other  girls  here, 
too,  nice  girls  and  clever  gjris,  and  men 


devoted  and  jealous,  proper  and  obt^ 
ient  worshippers  and  subjects  of  dte 
American  woman.  Here  and  there  one 
strikes  a  more  serious  touch,  but  these 
are  mostly  cheerful  stories,  full  of  youdi, 
beauty,  love  and  irresponsible  pxtj. 
(Doubleday,  Page.) 

The  Thumb-Nail  Series,  handy  (or 
the  pocket  yet  handsome  enough  for  a 
woman's  boudoir,  gro^s  from  year  to 
year,  the  works  chosen  being  invariably 
worthy  of  their  hne  dress  and  notaUjr 
handsome  stamped  leather  covers.  Thii 
season's  additions  are  "As  You  IJke  It," 
"Romeo  and  JuUct,"  and  Irving'»"CMd 
English  Christmas."  (Century  Co.) 

For  amateurs  as  well  as  for  teachen  ii 
a  little  volume  giving  pracucal  instru^ 
tion  in  design,  thin-wood  carving,  pyiD- 
graphy,  sheet-metal  work,  leather  woA, 
book-binding,  simple  pottery,  baskeoy, 
and  bead-work.  This  is  a  great  deal  of 
ground  to  cover  in  just  250  pages  at 
large  type.  The  illustrations  arc  mj 
serviceable;  the  teacher  is  Frank  G- 
Sanford.  (Century  Co.) 

"A  good  cheer  book  Is  the  best  yai 
book"  is  the  motto  of  Miss  M.  Allene 
Ayer's  "Daily  Cheer  Year  Book,"  con- 
sisting of  encouraging  quotariwi  in 
prose  and  verse  from  the  "  best  authors" 
and  other  sources.    (Lee  and  Shcpard.) 

Mr,  W,  Davenport  Adams's  "Kc- 
lionary  of  the  Drama"  is  further  des- 
cribed in  the  sub-utle  as  "A  Guide  to 
the  Plays,  Playwrights,  Players,  and 
Play-houses  of  the  United  Kingdom  anJ 
America,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  tht 
Present  Day."  Mr.  Adams  disamu 
cridcism  in  his  modest  preface:  within 
the  limits  set  these  two  volumes  are  use- 
ful, hut,  of  course,  within  so  brief  a  space 
for  so  large  a  subject  much  has  had  to 
be  sacrificed.  (Lippincott.) 

A  curious  book  on  "Saints  and  Fes- 
tivals of  the  Chrisuan  Church,"  by  H- 
Pomeroy  Brewster,  is  strictly  histcmcil 
and  archeological,  a  hagiol^^  for  bod) 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  mass  of 
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naive  legend  and  miracle  here  brought 
together  can  be  found  nowhere  else  in 
such  compact  form.  (Stokes.) 

Of  the  making  of  really  interesting 
and  beautiful  books  about  the  stately 
homes  of  England  there  can  apparently 
be  no  end.  And  these  books  are  made 
on  a  scale  and  with  a  lavishness  entirely 
worthy  of  the  subject.  A  beautiful  folio 
is  added  to  the  number  this  year,  "In 
English  Homes,"  dealing  with  the  inter- 
nal character,  furniture,  and  adornments 
of  some  of  the  most  notable  houses  of 
England.  Halls,  drawing-rooms,  music- 
rooms,  staircases,  carvings,  are  pictured 
on  a  scale  that  allows  of  appreciation  of 
the  smallest  detail,  and  again  one  is 
strengthened  in  his  conviction  that  noth- 
ing in  Continental  Europe  can  rival  in 
beauty  and  stateliness  the  historic  homes 
of  England.  The  text  accompanying 
these  fine  reproductions  of  photographs 
is  by  no  means  perfunctory.  (Scrib- 
ners.) 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's 
touching  story  of  the  child  and  the 
shadow  child,  "In  the  Closed  Room," 
■well  deserves  the  handsome  dress  given 
it  by  the  publishers.  It  is  not  a  story  for 
children,  it  may  affect  too  strongly  the 
newly  bereaved,  but  in  the  end  it  brings 
the  old,  beautiful  promise  of  immortal- 
ity, in  its  modern  semi-spiritualisuc 
guise.  The  colored  illustrations  are  by 
Jessie  Wilcox  Smith.     (McClure.) 

A  "Mabie  book"  long  since  became 
one  of  the  fixed  features  of  the  holiday 
book  trade.  This  year  Mr.  Mabie's 
"Nature  and  Culture"  is  presented, 
with  illustrations  from  photographs  of 
nature  taken  by  Rudolf  Eickemeyer, 
Jr.,  and  with  most  attractive  head-  and 
tail-pieces.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

Illustrated  by  a  Japanese  artist,  Mr. 
Gazo  Foudji,  printed  in  the  daintiest 
manner  imaginable,  and  bound  in  a 
flowered  cover,  Onoto  Watanna's  new 
«tory,  "The  Love  of  Azalea,"  makes  its 
appearance,  a  most  attraaive  gift  book. 


The  tale  is  of  a  Japanese  maiden  who 
married  a  missionary,  and  who,  when 
he  went  back  to  America  to  arrange 
matters  with  the  Board,  was  led  by  the 
villain  to  believe  herself  deserted.  The 
maiden's  mental  processes  are  here  and 
there  pronouncedly  Occidental;  but 
then,  one  touch  of  Nature  makes  all  the 
world  kin,  and  the  strongest  touch  is 
love.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

Four  famous  books  are  added  this 
year  to  the  illustrated  Luxembourg 
Edition,  Le  Sage's  "Gil  Bias,"  which 
in  Tobias  Smollett's  translation  has  be- 
come almost  an  English  as  well  as  a 
French  classic;  Lever's  ever  fresh,  ever 
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delightful  "Harry  Lorrequer,"  infalli- 
ble cure  for  the  blues;  Bulwer's  ''Rien- 
21,"  which  remains  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular novels  of  a  writer  whose  vogue  is 
somewhat  on  the  wane,  more's  the  pity, 
for,  with  all  his  shortcomings,  he  must 
remain  an  important  figure  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  fiction;  and  William 
Ware's  "Zenobia,"  appropriately  illus- 
trated with  photographs  of  the  ruins  of 
Palmyra,  as  '*Rienzi"  is  with  pictures 
of  Rome  and  Florence.  "Harry  Lorre- 
quer"  is  embellished  with  Phiz's  well- 
known  drawings;  "Gil  Bias"  with  un- 
mistakably French  pictures.    (Crowell.) 

In  "Florence  in  the  Poetry  of  the 
Brownings"  Anna  Benneson  McMahan 
offers  a  selection  of  the  poems  of  the 
famous  couple  which  are  concerned 
with  the  history,  the  scenery  and  the 
art  of  the  Italian  city  that  was  their 
home  during  the  years  of  their  married 
life.  The  photogravures,  more  than 
sixty  in  number,  are  from  photographs 
of  the  paintings,  sculpture,  architecture, 
etc.,  which  inspired  the  poems,  or  are, 
at  least,  mentioned  in  them.  (Mc- 
Clurg.) 

The  Rev.  Amory  H.  Bradford's  read- 
ing of  the  "Messages  of  the  Masters" 
of  painting  in  their  works,  an  ingenious 
way  of  making  art  teach,  appears  in  a 
new  edition,  with  the  original  illustra- 
tions. (Crowell.)  From  the  same  house 
we  have  a  new  sermon  in  book-form  by 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.,  "Finding 
the  Way." 

Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton's  "The  In- 
tellectual Life"  hardly  needs  illustra- 
tions to  recommend  it  to  the  very  many 
people  of  different  conditions  in  life  for 
whom  it  was  written,  and  for  whom  it 
retains  its  interest.  The  intellectual  life 
towards  which  Hamerton  leads  the  way 
is  that  of  this  century  as  well  as  of  the 
last.  However,  here  is  an  edition  with 
portraits  of  the  author  and  Leonardo  da 
Vinci;  Byron,  Napoleon,  Wordsworth, 
Shelley  and  Keats,  and  pictures  of  the 


houses    and    scenery    connected   with 
their  lives.  (Little,  Brown.) 

Uniform  with  his  capital  "Romance  of 
Modem  Invention  "  and  "  Romance  of 
Modem  Engineering,"  Mr.  Archibald 
Williams  puts  forth  this  year  two  new 
volumes,  the  "Romance  of  Modem 
Locomotion,"  from  the  first  railway  to 
the  express  steamer,  and  the  "Romance 
of  Modern  Exploration"  in  Asia,  Af- 
rica, the  Americas,  and  Australia.  To 
these  two  Mr.  Edmund  Selous,  that 
mighty  hunter,  adds  the  "Romance  of 
the  Animal  World,"  from  protozoa  to 
whales.  These  books  are  entertaining 
and  reliable  additions  to  the  libraiy  de- 
devoted  to  the  popularization  of  knowl- 
edge among  the  young.  All  are  illus- 
trated.    (Lippincott.) 

The  old  settler  telling  incredible 
yarns  of  the  ways  and  the  wisdom  of  an- 
imals  has  long  been  an  honored  member 
of  the  stock  company  of  American  fic- 
tional characters.  The  animal  stoiy 
books  of  recent  years  have  given  him  a 
new  opportunity,  and  this  he  humor- 
ously improves  in  "Strenuous  Animals," 
as  reported  by  Edwin  J.  Webster,  The 
illustrations  are  by  Kemble  and  Bob 
Addams.  (Stokes.) 

A  devotional  volume,  **  Morning 
Thoughts  to  Cheer  the  Day,"  has  been 
compiled  by  Maria  H.  Le  Row  for  the 
purpose  of  "strengthening  faith  in  the 
universal  providence  of  God,  to  make 
felt  that  our  new  knowledge  does  not 
eliminate  the  Father,  to  comfort  hearts 
that  mourn,  to  help  the  young  soul  upon 
its  upward  way."  Both  prose  and  verse 
are  represented.    (Little,  Brown.)  ( 

The  pocket  edition  of  the  "Handy 
Classics  "  is  enriched  with  a  new  edition, 
with  more  modem  additions,  of  Robert 
Bell's  collection  of  "Songs  from  the 
Dramatists,"  with  an  introduction  by 
Brander  Matthews  ;  the  "Essays  of 
Joseph  Addison,"  introduced  by  Ham- 
ilton W.  Mabie;  Sheridan's  "Rivals" 
and  "School  for  Scandal,"  with  intro- 
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duciion,  notes,  etc.,  by  Brander  Mat- 
thews; a  "  Hundred  Best  English  Po- 
ems," selected  hy  Adam  L.  Gowans, 
M.A,,  and  the  "Letters  of  Lord  Tenny- 
son." Handy  in  form,  clear  of  type,  and 
inexpensive,  this  series  is  always  worth 
considering  in  the  making  of  a  modest 
library.    (Crowell.) 

Lin  McLean's  "Journey  in  Search 
of  Christmas"  is  told  by  Owen  Wister 
in  a  handsome  volume,  illustrated  by 
Frederic  Remington.  Lin  came  to  town 
to  get  gloriously  drunk,  of  course,  but 
changed  his  mind,  becoming  retrospec- 
tive and  sentimental  instead.  And  he 
felt  lonely.  Therefore  he  took  three 
bootblacks  to  dinner  and  to  the  theatre, 
discovering  in  one  of  them  a  being 
linked  to  his  past  by  a  curious  chain. 
(Harpers.) 


BALL  FOR   HIUSELF 

"Christmas  Eve  on  Lonesome,"  like 
all  the  other  stories  in  the  volume  of  that 
name  by  John  Fox,  Jr.,  has  its  scene  in 
the  Cumberland  region,  among  the 
mountaineers.  The  feud  furnishes  ma- 
terial for  more  than  one  of  the  tales;  and 
there  is  a  really  capital  comedy  of  the 
Civil  War,  "The  Army  of  the  Calla- 
han," somewhat  in  Daudet's  Tarascon 
spirit.  The  illustrations  are  in  colors. 
(Scribners.) 

A  little  satire  aimed  here  against  snob- 
bery, there  against  England,  and  a  great 
deal  of  airy  nonsense  have  gone  to  the 
writing  of  "The  Sorrows  of  Sap'ed," 
the  Oriental  ruler  whose  realm  was  vis- 
ited by  an  Occidental  lady  named 
Dazee,  a  woman  with  a  record  of  a 
season's  one-night  stands,  and  a  pro- 
fessional knowledge  of  fortune-telling. 
The  end  is  an  ingenious  puzzle,  in  the 
"Lady  or  the  Tiger"  manner.  The  au- 
thor is  Mr.  James  Jeffrey  Roche;  the 
illustrations  are  in  colors.      (Harpers.) 

"Divided:  The  Story  of  a  Poem,"  by 
Clara  E.  Laughlin,  is  a  slender  tale  told 
in  illustration  of  Jean  Ingelow's  poem 
"  Divided."  The  text  is  printed  on  faint- 
ly illustrated  paper — on  a  background 
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of  landscape,  so  to  speak;  the  artistic 
cover  presents  the  scene  of  the  story, 
with  the  brook  running  through  the 
meadow.       (Revell.) 

Oriental  life  often  reveals  an  entirely 
new  significance  of  Bible  narrative  and 
imagery.  It  is  in  the  light  of  the  daily 
labor  of  the  Syrian  shepherd  of  to-day 
that  William  Allen  Knight  analyzes  the 
twenty-third  Psalm,  "the  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd,"  and  demonstrates  that  there 
is  no  change  of  figure  from  the  flock  of 
sheep  to  the  banquet  in  the  original, 
which  is  proved  to  be  a  shepherd  Psalm 
throughout.  "The  Song  of  Our  Syrian 
Guest"  is  the  name  of  this  interesting 
booklet.  It  has  illustrations  and  decora- 
tions by  Charles  Copeland.  (The 
Pilgrim    Press.) 

The  venerable  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuy- 
ler  preaches  the  Christmas  spirit  in  its 
older  significance  in  the  handsome 
"Our  Christmas  Tides,"  a  book  de- 
signed   and    printed   with    much    good 


taste,  the  text  being  set  in  elaborate 
borders  of  red.  The  prose  altematn 
with  poems  of  Christmas  and  devotion 
by  Phillips  Brooks,  Luther  and  others. 
A  very  attractive  gift  hook.  (Bakerlc 
Taylor  Co.) 

The  "letters  from  a  man  to  himself 
about  his  child"  are  contained  in  "Tht 
Finest  Baby  in  the  World,"  by  Thw- 
dorer.  The  letters  are  only  four  in  num- 
ber, and  deal  with  the  aspirations,  the 
uplift  that  parenthood  brings  in  the  seri- 
ous hours  of  life.     (Revell.) 

Max  Beerbohm's  literary  caricatures 
and  satirical  drawings,  to  the  number 
of  twenty,  are  published  in  a  portfolio, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Poet's  Comer." 
The  drawing  of  these  colored  plates  is 
very  good;  their  meaning  often  amusing. 
One  of  the  best  is  that  of  a  robust,  pros- 
perous, prosaic  Robert  Browning  lik- 
ing tea  with  a  hollow-eyed,  spectacled, 
long-haired,  intense  Browning  sociei}'; 
the     Mrs.     Humphry     Ward-Mathe« 
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Arnold  cartoon,  "Why,  uncle  Matthew, 
will  not  you  always  be  wholly  serious  f" 
is  tbo  well-known  to  need  comment;  and 
Coleridge  dispensing  table-talk  to  ten 
snoring  companions  is  delicious.  (Dodd, 
Mead.)  " 

An    attractive   new   dress   has    been 


"That  Sweet  Story  of  Old."  The  nar- 
rative includes  all  the  facts  given  in  the 
Four  Gospels,  the  author  weaving  into 
it  here  and  there  bits  of  advice  and  of 
personal  experience.     (Revell.) 

The    "Romney"    of   Messrs.    Hum- 
phry Ward  and  W.  Roberts  is  one 'of 


given  to  Mary  Mapes  Dodge's  "Rhymes  those   superb   de   luxe   editions  which 

and  Jingles,"  and,  giving  thanks  for  the  nowadays  mark  the  coming  of  each  holi- 

complimem,  the  author  has  added  a  lib-  day  season  in   England  and  America, 

eral  supply  of  new  verses.     The  book  Limited  to  an  issue  of  only  8^0  sets 


has  been  a  favorite 
since  its  first  ap- 
pearance, thirty 
years  ago.  Those 
%vhom  it  made 
happy  then  will 
undoubtedly  be 
gtad  to  give  it  to 
their  children  now. 
Sarah  S.  Stillwelt 
has  made  the 
drawings  in  the 
spirit  of  the  old- 
time  woodcuts. 
^Scribners.) 

Maxfield  Parrish 
has  made  a  thing 
of  beauty  of  Eu- 
gene Field's 
"Poems  of  Child- 
hood." Beginning 
with  the  illustra- 
ted cover,  past 
the  fantastic 


Vioai  "  Bomney 


for  both  countries, 
of  which  350  are 
on  Japanese  paper, 
these  two  quarto 
volumes  contain 
seventy  full-page 
photogravures 
from  paintings  by 
the  artist,  chosen 
especially  for  their 
beauty  and  inter- 
est, among  them  a 
relatively  large 
number  of  little- 
known  pictures. 
The  text  is  based 
upon  the  remark- 
able collection  of 
Romney 's  diaries, 
note-books,  books 
of  sitters,  sketch- 
books, letters,  etc., 
acquired  by  Mr. 
Ward  in   1904  at 


paper,  to  the  title-page,  and  thence  the  sale  of  the  property  of  the  painter's 
through  a  series  of  eight  fult-page  draw- 
ings, he  gives  of  his  best,  freely,  gener- 
ously; and  not  a  shade  of  his  work  is 
lost  in  the  delicate  reproduction  of  his 
colors.  An  illustrated  edition  of  Field's 
child-poems  must  be  a  work  of  art  to 
please,  for  nothing  pleased  a  grown-up 
^orld  so  much,  of  all  his  writings,  as 
these  verses.  It  is  not  for  children  alone 
that  these  imaginative,  fanciful  draw- 
ings have  been  made.      (Scribners.) 

To  the  many  lives  of  Christ  for  chil- 
dren   Mrs.     Margaret    Sangster    adds 


granddaughter,  covering  the  twenty 
years  of  his  greatest  activity  in  London, 
1776-1795,  and  furnishing  much  new 
information  heretofore  unknown.  A 
work  of  art  first  of  all,  this  "Romney:  A 
Biographical  and  Critical  Essay,  with  a 
Complete  Catalogue  Raisonne  of  His 
Works"  is  made  of  permanent  value 
to  students,  collectors  and  lovers  of  art 
by  its  list  of  over  3,000  pictures,  with 
biographical  details  regarding  many 
hundreds  of  sitters,  dates  of  sittings, 
and  other  information.     (Scribners.) 


A  FEW  NOVELS 


By    Alice  Duer  Miller 


TRAFFICS   AND   DISCOVERIES 
THE  SON  OF  ROYAL  LANGBRITH 
THE    UNDERCURRENT 

THE   TRUANTS 


NOSTROMO 
DOUBLE    HARNESS 
SABRINA    WARHAM 


ONE  may  give  all  weight  to  the  in- 
justice done  an  author  whose 
talent  moves  in  an  exceptional  vein;  and 
whose  work  is  first  hysterically  over- 
valued and  then,  through  the  surfeit  of 
his  readers,  as  much  underrated.  One 
may  remember  these  things,  and  yet 
still  feel  that  there  is  much  left  to  be 
accounted  for  in  the  effect  made  by  Mr. 
Kipling's  work  to-day.  It  is  not  only 
that  the  novelty  has  worn  off;  something 
more  than  the  glamour  has  gone.  The 
world's  enthusiasms  are  no  harder  to 
arouse  than  heretofore.  But  it  is  being 
brought  home  to  most  of  us  that  there 
is  something  disingenuous  in  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's literary  make-up.  When  a  man 
commanding  such  a  degree  of  popu- 
larity as  he  did,  deliberately  strips  it  off 
in  order  to  do  work  of  a  more  serious 
nature,  he  makes  at  once  a  claim  to  be- 
ing judged  upon  a  higher  plane;  and  it 
is  in  bringing  these  sterner  standards 
to  bear  that  we  are  aware  of  a  streak  of 
falseness — a  streak  which  the  smaller 
fields  of  his  earlier  work,  as  well  as  the 
fire  and  spontaneity  of  youth  served  to 
conceal  almost  entirely.  Yet  even  in  those 
earlier  days,  there  was  "The  Gadsbys" 
and  the  same  element  has  not  been  lack- 
ing since. 

A  love  of  truth  is  perhaps  an  artist's 
greatest  blessing:  Kipling's  power 
springs  from  its  possession,  as  his  real 
weakness  springs  from  its  lack.  Of  this 
power  there  is  little  need  to  speak,  it  is 
indubitable.  His  acquisitive  genius  in 
portraying  the  material  of  e very-day 
life,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  im- 
portance is   unexampled.    But   a   more 


important  aspect  of  literary  work  is  the 
spiritual  intent — the  effect  which  the 
artist  sets  out  to  produce  in  us— an 
effect  that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Kipling  he 
is  too  often  content  to  leave  as  a  super- 
ficial one.  His  detail,  wonderful  as  it  is, 
is  more  accurate  than  significant  and 
the  mayi  idea  with  which  we  are  left, 
essentially  trivial.  Stripped  of  the  mar- 
vellous dialect,  his  Yankee  is  after  all 
only  an  epitome  of  the  crudest  general- 
izations about  Americans. 

Mr.  Kipling  has  established  himself 
as  the  expositor  of  the  Romantic  in  the 
daily  stuff  of  modern  life.  That  he  has 
called  our  attention  to  it  no  one  can 
deny;  yet  is  not  the  romantic  thrill  of 
such  work  as  "The  Ship  that  Found 
Herself,"  or  "Steam  Tactics,"  a  some- 
what obvious  and  theatrical  one  ?  Cer- 
tainly sailors,  mechanics  and  men  of 
business  to-day  no  longer  go  to  Mr. 
Kipling  as  their  prophet  of  what  is  ro- 
mantic in  their  lives. 

Happily,  however,  Mr.  Kipling's 
genius  has  been  working  along  other 
lines  than  these.  The  element  of  mystic- 
ism in  a  man  of  power  and  imagination 
has  been  finding  clearer  expression  since 
the  appearance  of  the  "Brushwood 
Boy,"  and  it  is  here  that  his  genius  burns 
brightest.  Conspicuous  in  this  category 
is  "They,"  the  highest  point,  to  my 
mind,  of  his  achievement.  It  is  great,  in 
spite  of  the  storm  of  curiosity  and  ques- 
tioning that  it  has  aroused.  I  say  in 
spite,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  such  work 
as  this  is  a  success  in  proportion  as  it 
leaves  us  with  strong  incontrovertible 
impressions,  suggesting  trains  of  thought 
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that  summon  us  to  follow,  stirring  us,  as 

"They"    undoubtedly    does.    But   we 

should  be  incapable  of  questioning  our 

resultant  state  of  mind.    In  proportion 

as  such  a  story  allows  us  to  asic  what  is 

meant  by  this  or  that,  it  is  in  danger  of     chain  of  his 

sinking  to  the  rank  of  mere  allegory,     order  to  describe 


telling  a  story  is  that  not  uncommon  one, 
which  consists  in  setting  his  reader  down 
anywhere,  t'n  meJias  res,  in  the  story, 
and  then  moving  outward  or  backward 
or  forward  into  the  facts.  Just  as  the 
will  be  broken  in 
length  i^rele^ 


Moving  and  imaginative  as  the  story  is     cident,  so  large  parts  of  his  books  are 
one  feels  these  qualities  would  have  been     nothing  more  than  parentheses  let  into 
enhanced   by   the   honest   literary   en-     the  story  to  bring  one  abreast  of  the  r 
deavor  and  perfec- 
tion of  method  of 
Mr.  James  in  "The 
Turn        of       the 
Screw." 

That  it  is  possi- 
ble to  be  encyclo- 
pediac  and  yet  to 
write  an   enthrall- 
ing story,  possible 
thoroughly  to  em- 
hue  a    book  with 
the  spirit  of  a  peo- 
ple or  place,  with- 
out    grinding     an 
axe    of  any   kind, 
Mr.  Conrad's  last 
work  "Nostromo" 
shows  us.      As  an 
exposition,  a  rour- 
Jf-force,  this  long, 
intricate     story   of 
South      American 
life     equals     any- 
thing of  Kipling's. 
And  in  addition  to 
being    extraordin- 
arily   exact    it    is 
extraordinarily    brillii 
There  are  little  things 
fairly  make  one  ache.  Yet  Mr.  Conrad' 
manner  is   absolutely   impersonal,   im- 
personal to  a  degree  impossible  to  an 
Anglo-Saxon.   He  makes  no  effort  to  be 
kind  to  his  reader,  to  instruct  him,  to 
gain  any  influence  of  any  sort  over  him, 


of  the  work,  IJe 
seems  to  hold  that 
mere  fact,  pre- 
sented with  suffi- 
cient genius,  is 
all  a  story-teller 
needs.  He  es- 
chews psychology 
as  such,  while 
seeking  with  every 
force  at  the  com- 
mand of  his  extra- 
ordinary technique 
to  portray  psycho- 
logical truth  by 
means  of  objective 
fact. 

But  if  he  goes 
far  to  justify  this 
thesis  in  the  sheer 
fKJwer  with  which 
he     presents     his 
material,    he   still 
produces    obscur- 
ity and  a  sense  of 
chaos  by  his  way 
of  handling  it.  He 
should     stay     his 
and    human,     hand  and  temper  his  prodigality,  for  the 
it,  so  good  they     very  wealth  and  clearness  of  detail  over- 
"       ~  burden  the  mind  and  detract  from  the 

reader's   ability  to  take   in   the   main 

effect. 
This  is  true  of  Mr.  Conrad's  earlier 

work  rather  than   of  "Nostromo" — a 

subject  made  to  his  hand.    Intricacy  is 


Copyrlfht,  1»W. 


His  whole  attitude  is  so  specialized      pan  of  the  illusion  where  the  s 
that  inevitably  his  style  becomes  a  sub-     forth  is  the  situation  in  a  South  Ameri- 
ject  for  careful  study.     His  method  of     can  Republic,  with  all  the  complexities 
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occasioned  by  different  races,  different 
civilizations,  and  different  standards 
of  honor,  honesty  and  patriotism.  The 
details,  always  thrilling,  are  here  rarely 
irrelevant. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of 
methods  more  different  than  Mr.  Con- 
rad's and  Mr.  Howells's,  both  acute  ob- 
servers, their  interest  is  excited  by  wide- 
ly different  phenomena.  One  makes  his 
appeal  to  our  intelligence;  the  other  to 
our  imagination;  one  is  occupied  with 
analysis;  the  other  with  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  the  senses. 

Mr.  Howells's  new  book  will  not  dis- 
appoint his  old  admirers,  although  in 
some  respects  it  makes  a  new  impression, 
for  the  details  are  subordinated  to  the 
main  idea,  and  you  are  left  less  with  a 
sense  of  a  hundred  minute  deductions, 
the  atmosphere  and  essence  of  a  com- 
munity, than  with  the  real  interest  of  his 
situation.  This  interest  is  strong, — the 
right  of  a  woman  to  allow  her  son  to  grow 
up  idolizing  the  memory  of  an  unworthy 
father.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr. 
Howells  is  joining  with  Mr.  Shaw  and 
Mr.  Meredith  in  a  direct  attack  on  sen- 
timentalism.  One  uses  the  word  attack, 
for  though  the  story  is  set  forth  in  an 
admirably  unbiased  manner,  one  is 
hardly  left  any  choice  of  opinion. 

Both  the  women  of  the  book  are  ex- 
cellent. The  girl,  fresh  and  vivid,  lives 
perhaps  longer  in  the  memory;  but  Mrs. 
Langbrith,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  more  dif- 
ficult portrait  to  have  achieved — the 
touch  of  age  upon  the  eternal  girlish- 
ness  of  certain  simple-minded,  cloistered 
New  England  women.  The  exposition 
of  James  Langbrith  himself  is  very  care- 
ful, presenting  his  faults  as  well  as  his 
virtues,  but  by  the  end  of  the  book  we 
are  certainly  less  his  friend  than  Mr. 
Howells  could  have  intended.  For  some 
reason  Mr.  Howells's  feminine  characters 
are  always  more  vivid  and  more  attach- 
ing than  his  men.  Because,  perhaps,  he 
treats  them  more  objectively. 


A  discouraging  view  of  social  con- 
ditions is  presented  by  two  of  the  au- 
tumn books.  Neither  "Double  Harness" 
nor  "The  Undercurrent/'  deals  len- 
iently with  the  characteristic  class  of  the 
country  it  treats  of.  The  seamy  side  of 
life  with  which  these  eminent  jurists 
have  necessarily  come  in  contact  has, 
one  may  say,  unduly  impressed  them. 

Both  Mr.  Hope  and  Mr.  Grant  know 
of  what  they  write:  both  books  aim  to 
be  sincere  without  bitterness  or  flattery. 
To  an  American  reader,  Mr.  Grant's 
is  by  far  the  more  interesting.  The  set- 
ting is  characteristic  and  familiar,  and 
he  has  been  wise  in  throwing  his  main 
interests  outside  that  ultra-fashionable 
setting,  which  in  this  country  is  least 
available  for  fiction.  Taken  together,  the 
books  are  a  fairly  exhaustive  treatise  on 
divorce.  Mr.  Hope,  still  a  romanticist  at 
heart,  finds  a  situation  dearer  than  de- 
velopment, and  gives  us  little  more 
than  a  series  of  pictures  of  modem  mar- 
riage— a  series  by  no  means  summed  up 
in  the  general  sentimentality  of  its  end- 
ing. Mr.  Grant,  with  more  courage, 
brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that  under 
some  circumstances,  a  serious  and  ideal 
love  between  a  man  and  a  woman  coun- 
terbalances the  harm  done  to  the  com- 
munity by  one  more  divorce.  To  this 
eminently  sane  conclusion,  we  are  de- 
lighted to  be  led,  but  by  the  time  we 
reach  the  end  of  "The  Undercurrent," 
a  number  of  additional  questions  occur 
to  us,  not  intended  by  the  author. 

Can  the  presentation  of  the  local  and 
temporary  vices  of  any  society  furnish 
material  for  good  fiction  ?  Is  it  not  only 
as  these  things  are  general  and  human 
that  they  have  any  importance  at  all.^ 
Does  not  Mr.  Grant's  concentration 
upon  the  main  subject  of  his  books  de- 
feat his  own  purpose,  so  that  the  very 
fact  that  he  has  stripped  it  of  all  un- 
related illogical  interests  take  away 
rather  than  add  to  his  ability  to  con- 
vince us  ?    I  mean,  to  be  specific,  that 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  in  his  desire  to  do 
justice  to  the  dignity  and  sincerity  of 
Constance's  ove  for  Perry,  Mr.  Grant 
undervalues  her  attitude  toward  her 
first  husband.  Ahhough  we  are  told  she 
loved  her  first  husband,  loved  her  home 
shared  his  troubles,  and  bore  him  chil- 
dren, Mr.  Grant  will  hardly  allow  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  ideal  throughout  his  ac- 
count of  this  relation.  But  it  is  just  here 
that  the  crux  of  the  divorce  problem  lies 
— in  the  difficulty  of  believing  in  the 
stability  of  a  second  ideal  which  rises 
from  the  ashes  of  a  first.  This  problem 
Mr.  Grant  does  not  face,  with  the  result, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  the  book  is  better 
from  the  theoretical  than  from  the 
human  point  of  view.  One's  attention 
must  already  have  been  given  to  the 
subject  of  divorce  in  order  to  get  real 
interest  from  the  book,  just  as  one  must 
be  familiar  with  the  phase  of  New  Eng- 
land life  illustrated,  in  order  fully  to 
appreciate  Mr.  Grant's  art  in  setting  it 
forth. 

In  "Sabrina  Warham,"  this  process 
is  conspicuous ;  a  book  that  is  both  poet- 
ic and  reserved — a  quality  common  in 
good  poetry  and  rare  in  prose.  Mr. 
Housman's  effort  is  to  give  his  charac- 
ters complete,  not  in  one  or  two  aspects, 
but  in  all  the  important  relations  of  their 
lives.  The  result  is  a  wonderful  inter- 
weaving— a  singularly  even,  harmonious 
effect. 

There  are,  to  speak  roughly,  two 
methods  either  in  life  or  in  fiction  by 
which  we  come  to  understand  our  fellow 
creatures.  We  may  see  them  daily  in 
various  situations  and  relations  and  so 
gradually  draw  our  conclusion;  or  we 
may  see  them  whole,  as  it  were,  in  some 
tremendous  crisis.  The  latter,  rarer  in 
our  experience,  is  more  available  for 
fiction.  And  novels,  reminiscent  of  the 
drama,  are  more  often  built  about  one 
situation  by  which,  in  judging  critically, 
the  book  must  stand  or  fall.    Yet  if  this 


were  the  true  or  more  important  method, 
how  many  delightful  books  we  should 
have  to  condemn  against  our  inclination 
and  our  better  sense.  '^Sabrina  War- 
ham"  is  not  exactly  of  this  class.  It  is 
a  novel  that  owes  its  great  charm  more 
to  the  interplay  of  all  of  its  personages, 
than  to  the  dramatic  story  effecting  two 
or  three  of  them. 

Of  course  this  distinction  is  an  un- 
important one  in  the  long  run,  as,  pro- 
perly speaking,  a  book  should  neither  be 
all  dramatic  moments  or  all  patient 
delineation.  What  was  meant  was,  that 
many  authors  are  content  to  succeed 
along  one  or  the  other  line;  instances  of 
which  will  be  found  in  some  of  the  novels 
already  mentioned.  With  this  idea  in 
mind,  ''Sabrina  Warham"  is  an  un- 
usual novel;  as,  through  its  mingled 
solidity  and  dramatic  power,  no  such 
distinction  is  necessary.  Sabrina  and 
her  lovers  and  friends  in  Devon  become 
clear  and  vital,  while  their  lives  furnish 
much  that  is  emotional  and  moving. 

Mr.  Mason  takes  his  success  in  "The 
Four  Feathers"  as  a  model  for  his  last 
book,  **The  Truants."  The  interest  is 
almost  identical — a  sort  of  justification 
by  romantic  works.  A  young  husband 
seeking  the  rehabilitation  of  his  married 
life,  finds  it  necessary  to  bury  himself  in 
Africa  in  order  to  win  again  the  first 
sentiment  of  the  honeymoon,  a  form 
of  ideality  which  has  not  taken  into 
account  the  temperament  of  the  wife 
he  leaves  behind  him.  The  author 
has  compounded  more  psychology  in 
this  book  than  in  his  first,  depending 
more  upon  subjective  drama,  with  the 
result,  that  the  book  lacks  the  vividness 
and  singleness  of  purpose  of  "The  Four 
Feathers."  As  is  not  unusual  with  a 
naturally  easy  story-teller  Mr.  Mason's 
psychology  has  often  a  naive  quality,  and 
he  experiences  difficulty  in  keeping  his 
story  going  and  at  the  same  time  laying 
bare  the  secrets  of  the  heart. 


THE  SEASON'S  POETRY 

By  Robert    Bridges 


THE  present  deplorable  state  of 
poetry  is  a  favorite  theme  for 
critics;  and  yet  it  is  almost  the  only  form 
of  letters  which  at  this  time  has  not  felt 
the  touch  of  commercialism.  Every 
other  form  in  which  writers  encase  their 
thoughts  and  fancies  has  been  made  to 
pay  the  author  and  the  publisher,  and 
each  has  engaged  in  occasional  unseemly 
scrambles  for  his  share.  But  few 
write  verse  with  the  faintest  suspicion 
of  profit  in  it.  The  poet  exercises  his  art 
for  the  pure  pleasure  that  it  gives  him, 
and  the  publisher  produces  the  book  in 
the  belief  that  some  distinction  and 
prestige  attach  to  an  occasional  book 
of  good  verse.  Except  in  the  rarest 
cases,  if  it  pays  expenses  he  is  lucky.  A 
few  men  have  won  their  audience  in 
prose,  and  the>curiosity  of  that  audience 
will  sell  their  poetry.  Of  the  score  or 
more  volumes  of  verse  that  have  come 
to  the  table  of  the  Christmas  Lamp, 
many  are  published  at  the  author's  ex- 
pense, and  others  have  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  substantial  guarantee.  It 
would  be  the  easiest  thing  to  have  fun 
with  a  few  of  these  that  are  obviously 
the  result  of  misdirected  aspiration. 
But  at  their  worst  they  are  ingenuous  and 
sincere,  and  the  author  must  have  felt 
some  little  ripple  from  the  far-off  deeps 
of  emotion  where  all  true  poetry  origin- 
ates. A  happy  man  is  the  poet,  for  know- 
ing that  he  can  never  inherit  the  earth, 
he  may,  in  serenity  and  joy,  have  glimp- 
ses of  the  inaccessible  stars. 

GOOD    LYRIC   POETRY 

AMONG  the  fortunate  ones  who 
have  an  audience  for  both  prose 
and  verse  is  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke.  In 
the  midst  of  his  many  activities  he  has 
always  found  a  quiet  arbor  for  an  altar 


to  the  singing  muse.  His  latest  vduiDe 
(his  third  in  verse)  is  "Music  and  Chher 
Poems "  (Scribners).  The  qualities  of 
Dr.  van  Dyke's  poetry  are  so  well  known 
that  they  do  not  need  elaboration.  He 
is  a  skilful  craftsman  who  detests  a 
slovenly  or  unmusical  line.  He  knows 
the  best  traditions  of  English  verse,  and 
avoids  the  pitfalls  that  so  often  trip  the 
« ambitious  amateur.  This  sort  of  intelli- 
gent caudon  will  not  of  itself  make  good 
poetry,  though  it  may  prevent  the 
making  of  bad  verse.  But  in  this  vol- 
ume Dr.  van  Dyke  has  revealed  hi^er 
qualities  which  transform  good  crafts- 
manship into  poetry.  He  may  rest  his 
right  to  be  called  a  poet  on  the  "Ode  to 
Music"  and  "God  of  the  Open  Air." 
He  has  never  before  shown  such  beauty 
of  fancy,  varied  in  its  expression  from 
the  lightness  of  "Dance  Music"  to  the 
fuller  harmony  of  "  Iris  " : — 

"  Light  to  the  eye  and  music  to  the  car, — 
These  are  the  builders  of  the  bridge  that  springs 
From  earth*  s  dim  shore   of  half-remcmbertd 

things 
To  reach  the  spirit's  home,  the  heavenly  sphere 
Where  nothing  silent  is  and  nothing  dark.'* 

In  the  stately  measures  of  "God  of  the 
Open  Air"  Dr.  van  Dyke  has  given 
lyrical  expression  to  the  deep  feeling 
which  moulds  his  prose  and  verse — ^"tbc 
inward  joy  in  all  things  heard  and  seen:' 

"  Shelter  of  forests,  comfort  of  the  gnss, 
Music  of  birds,  murmur  of  little  rills, 
Shadow  of  clouds  that  quickJy  pass/* 

Among  the  short  lyrics  there  are  two 
that  will  start  a  melody  in  the  heart  of 
every  woodsman — "Light  between  the 
trees"  and  "A  mile  with  me." 

Another  lyric  poet  of  the  open  road 
and  the  forest  trail  is  Bliss  Carman.  He 
is  persistently  a  poet — from  the  days  of 
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"Vagabondia"  to  this  fourth  volume  of 
the  "Pipes  of  Pan"  which  he  calls  "A 
Nonhern  Garden"  (Page).     Mr.  Car- 
man is  fluent — his  verse  glides  easily 
along  and  sometimes  sings.     It  is  for 
these  little  singing  stretches  in  the  brook 
that  we  read  him — the"quick  water"as 
his  Canadian  guides  would  call  it,  and 
not     the     "dead 
water"    that    lies 
between.      One  of 
the  singing  patches 
is  "The  Deep  Hol- 
low Road : " 
■ '  The    marshes    and 

the  sea  behind, 
The  solemn   tir-blue 

hills  before  : 
Here  is  the     inn  foi 
{^  Heavy-heart 
And     this    is    weary 
Free-foot's  door." 

In  the  long 
poem  "Above  the 
Gaspereau"  there 
are  melodious 

lines,    and     many 
that      are      plain 
prose,  like 
"  And  the  ledgers  put 

by,  you  will  think 

of  the  hundred  and  henkv  v. 

Commissions  and  errands  to  do;  but  what  un- 
der the  sun 
Was  that,  so  important  ?" 

There  were  seasons  when  Wordsworth 
would  have  called  that  poetry.  The  best 
of  the  poems  is  "Our  Lady  of  the  Rain" 
— simple,  tender  and  musical. 

It  has  been  a  decade  since  Frank 
Dempster  Sherman  has  pubHshed  a 
volume.  In  all  that  time  he  has  been 
true   to   his   creed    as    a    poet: 

'■  So  all  my  lyrics  sing  of  joy. 

And  shall  until  my  lipi  are  mute  ; 

In  old  age  happy  as  the  boy 
To  whom  God  gave  the  lute." 

He  has  also  been  true  to  his  masters. 


Theocritus,  Herrick  and  Aldrich — mas- 
ters of  the  polished  line,  the  delicate  and 
playful   fancy,   the  neat   and   finished 
phrase.     It  is  a  delight  to  read  these 
"Lyrics  of  Joy"  (Houghton) — free  from 
affectation,  carefully  carven  but  graceful 
and  poetic.  No  great  passion  is  in  them, 
—  only    the     quiet    joy    of    one    who 
sings  at  his  work. 
Among  the  Nature 
poems        "White 
Magic"  is  notable, 
and     among    the. 
songs     for    music 
"Nocturne"        is 
swinging  and  full 
of    melody.     The 
sonnets  are  correct 
in  form,  and  one  of 
them  "Surf  Mus- 
ic" is  beautiful  in 
fancy,    containing 
four  lines  that  are 
as  good  as  any  in 
the  book: — 

"  I  hear  the  tales  of 

Of  ships  gone  down, 
of   tempests  blow- 

AN  BYKE  I  heaj   the   mast,  re- 

membering the  tree. 
Grieve   for  the   grove  and  all   iu  leaves  once 

Clinton  Scollard,  the  friend  to  whom 
Mr.  Sherman's  volume  is  dedicated,  is  a 
poet  of  similar  gifts  and  accomplish- 
ments. The  same  chords  are  in  his 
music,  and  the  range  of  his  fancy  is 
similar.  In  "The  Lyric  Bough"  Qames 
Pott  &  Co.)  Mr.  Scollard  shows  appre- 
ciation of  the  poetic  moodsof  nature,  and 
delicacy  and  skill  in  expressing  them. 
"Summer  Regnant"  and  "A  Winter 
Night"  are  two  beautifully  contrasted 
pictures.  The  color  is  rich  and  glowing 
in  these  lines: 


"  With  SI 


It  reluc 


e  in  hei  golden  eyes 
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Summer  hath  put  (he  impeiial  loat  (way. 
And  domed  her  poppy-crown,  nhose  gorgeous 
dye. 
Are  like  the  skies  of  the  declining  day.  ' 

f  The  "Poems'  (Page  &  Co.)  of 
Eugene  Barry  seem  to  show  that  he  was 
born  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  went  to  the  Gram- 


sion  that  is  foreign  to  Anglo-Saxon 
reticence.  Romantic  youth  at  one  dme 
took  this  son  of  thing  in  large  doses  with 
no  particular  harm.  Especially  in  the 
South  it  added  a  zest  to  fiirtadon  and 
still  survives  in  many  very  respectahle 
old  autograph  books.    But  the  modcni 


r  school,  got  a  little  Latin,  went  West,     youth  will  have  none  of  it.   He  laughs  at 


byway  of  Chicago, 
to  Wyoming,  w  he  re 
he  had  a  very 
good  time  out-of- 
doors,  married, 
had  children,  re- 
turned East  oc- 
casionally —  and 
perhaps  now  set- 
tles down  in  sum- 
mer-time near  old 
Lynn.  That  is  the 
peaceful  course  of 
the  se  halting 
rhymes  which  draw 
to  a  happy  close 
with  the  "Ode  on 
the  Dedication  of 
the  Lynn  High- 
schoolhou  se," 
where  he  is  moved 
'osay:  ^^^^^ 

"Thus   after  death's 

Teachers,  classmates  and  all 
Will  meet  at  the  Master's  call,; 
Will  ever  visions  such  as  ihesej 
Haunt  these  lofty  galleries?" 


it  as  twaddle,  and 
carries  on  his  love- 
making  in  the 
slang  of  the  period. 
Only  the  poets  pre- 
serve the  ancient 
traditions. 

Mr.  George  .^- 
lan  England  hav- 
ing gone  from 
Harvard  to  live 
awhile  in  Europe 
and  perfect  him- 
self in  French, 
German  and  Ital- 
ian (evidently  find- 
ing Paris  very  al- 
luring to  a  young 
man  in  search  of  a 
liberal  education), 
has  toyed  with  the 
Muses     in       three 


iguages 


I  '  It  is  a  great  thing  t< 
Massachusetts  a 


literary  s 


n  the  Lyr 


e  been  born  in 
'e  imbibed  the 
1  High-school. 


i   ABOUT    LOVE 


POEMS  inspired  by  Nature  and 
out-door  life  are  generally  safe 
vehicles  of  expression,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  volumes  inspired  by  Love, 
the  poet  is  found  on  dangerous  ground. 
There  are  good  classic  examples  for  an 
ardor  and  vehement  freedom  of  expres- 


rER    SHERMAN  ^^j^^     ,^ 

and  several  a 
ones.  The  result  appears  in  "  Underneath 
the  Bough  "(Grafton  Press).  "Doris  "is 
the  young  lady  whose  charms  he  sings  in 
English,  and  "Fleurette"  in  French, 
Both  are  wonderful  creatures  of  the  bal- 
let-girl type  whose  entrancing  physique 
he  carefully  catalogues  with  the  usual 
blistering  adjectives.  Some  of  his  adapt- 
ations from  Horace,  Ron  sard  and 
Petrarch   are  excellent  in   phrase   and 

The  exaggeration  of  passion  is  present 
here  and  there  in  "Love  Triumphant" 
(Dana  Estes)  by  Frederic  Lawrence 
Knowles,  but  in  the  main  his  verse  is 
dignified,  smooth  in  form  and  with  com- 
mendable charm  in  its  fancy.   He  is  best 
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in  his  simpler  manner,  and  this  is  a  fair 
example  of  his  work,  "To  an  Old  Play- 
mate":— 

**  Your  lips,  dear  girl,  were  roses, 
Your  hair  was  ripened  wheat. 

The  brook  forgot  his  song  to  hear 
The  oausic  of  your  feet. 

Your  hands  were  swift  white  butterflies, 
Your  eyes  were  wells  of  blue, 

Oh,  what  a  riot  in  my  heart 

Was  wrought  by  June  and  you  ?' ' 

Frederic  Fairchild  Sherman's  volume 
"Day  Dream  and  Even  Song"  (James 
Pott&  Co.),  opens  with  eighteen  son- 
nets most  of  them  on  the  theme  of 
love,  and  all  carefully  wrought  in  form — 
as  a  sonnet  must  be.  The  diction  is 
felicitous,  and  the  sentiment  is  gentle. 
The  sestet  of  the  "Dawn  of  Love"  is 


particularly  good : 

<<  Her  hair  is  like  a  golden  mist  above 
The  snowy  bosom,  that  unfkthomed  sea. 

The  undercurrent  and  the  tide  whereof 
Are  but  the  yearning  of  her  heart  for  me. 

And  in  the  lyric  whisper  of  her  love 
There  is  a  whisper  of  eternity." 

Some  of  the  Nature  songs  are  melo- 
dious and  direct,  like  "Vespers": 

''The  stars  at  dusk,  great  candles,  light 

The  blue  dome  of  the  sky; 
The  wind,  a  prayer,  from  out  the  night 

Goes  up  to  God  on  high.*^ 

VERSES   FOR   CHILDREN 

'T*©  write  verses  that  children  will 
really  enjoy  is  a  rare  knack.  Their 
standard  is  inflexible,  and  the  rules  of  it 
are  seldom  revealed  to  grown-ups. 
While  they  detest  subtlety  and  abhor 
preaching,  they  will  swallow  any  amount 
of  moral  advice  if  an  imaginary  child  is 
made  the  victim  of  it.  They  like  the 
grotesque  and  even  the  terrible  if  it  is 
sufficiently  creepy,  and  you  can  captivate 
them  with  ryhthm  and  sound  though 
it  conveys  no  meaning.  One  who  has 
long  held  their  fancies  is  Mrs.   Mary 


Mapes  Dodge,  and  her  volume  of 
**Rhymes  and  Jingles"  (Scribner),  a 
favorite  for  thirty  years,  has  just  been 
issued  with  new  and  abundant  pictures 
and  decorations  by  Sarah  S.  Stilwell. 

Mrs.  Dodge's  "Poems  and  Verses" 
(Century  Co.)  addressed  to  an  older 
audience  have  also  been  re-issued,  with 
new  poems  added,  in  a  handsome  vol- 
ume, and  show  the  gentle  fancy  and  the 
home-like  sentiment  that  have  kept  her 
for  a  generation  near  to  the  hearts  of  so 
many  readers. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  promise  in 
"The  Trail  to  Boyland"  (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill)  by  Wilbur  D.  Nesbit.  These  poems 
are  in  the  regular  Riley-Indiana  manner 
and  make  the  same  appeal  for  popularity. 
They  are  "  Bird  Center"  put  into  rhyme. 
The  boy  is  the  careless,  whistling 
Hoosier  that  everybody  loves.  All  the 
old  village  characters  are  here,  and  the 
holidays  and  customs  that  every  hoy 
brought  up  in  the  middle  states  remem- 
bers. 

TRANSLATIONS,  NEW  EDITIONS,  ETC. 

A  MONG  the  more  ambitious  vol- 
"^^  umes  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tion by  those  interested  in  serious  poetry 
and  its  development  are  "  From  the  Gar- 
den of  Hellas"  (Houghton) — careful 
translations  in  metre  from  the  famous 
Greek  classics,  by  Lila  Cabot  Perry;  the 
new  edition  of  Dante's  "Inferno"  (Scrib- 
ner) by  Dr.  Marvin  R.  Vincent, — done 
into  English  blank  verse  literally  with  lit- 
tle effort  to  produce  "a  smooth  and  ele- 
gant English  poem ; "  and  the  beautiful 
edition  in  six  volumes  of  Swinburne's 
complete  poetical  works  (Harper)  which 
is  now  coming  from  the  press  and  will 
stand  as  the  definitive  edition,  made  by 
the  author  himself. 

In  lighter  vein  is  "A  Parody  Antho- 
logy" (Scribner)  carefully  compiled  by 
Carolyn  Wells  as  a  companion  volume 
to  her  "Nonsense  Anthology." 


THE  YEAR'S    NATURE  BOOKS 

By  Ernest  Ingersoll 


WITHIN  a  few  years  there  has  ap- 
peared in  the  classified  lists  of 
books  put  forth  by  publishers,  a  new 
category  styled  "Nature  Books."  Into 
this  group  is  now  cast  almost  anything 
relating  to  animals,  plants,  or  impres- 
sions derived  from  out-of-door  experi- 
ences, including  cognate  fiction.  An 
armful  of  such  books  lie  before  me — 
samples  of  the  product  of  the  past  year. 
If  one  were  to  ask  how  they  compared, 
as  a  whole,  with  the  similar  output  of 
lately  preceding  years,  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  distinctions  u[>on  which  to  base  a 
positive  answer.  Regarding  these  na- 
ture books  with  an  eye  to  their  scien- 
tific and  instructive  value,  there  is  need 
for  the  same  wholesome  caution  in  se- 
lection as  hitherto.  Perhaps  the  lit- 
erary quality  averages  higher  this  year,  as 
it  would  be  likely  to  do  in  a  list  which  in- 
cludes Maurice  Maeterlinck,  Mark 
Twain,  Richard  Harding  Davis  and 
Frank  T.    Bullen. 

It  would  be  deplorable  if  no  improve- 
ment were  observable  in  this  class  of 
publications,  for  both  publishers  and 
buyers  have  been  educated  to  a  juster 
estimate  of  what  nature  books  ought  to 
be,  or,  at  any  rate,  ought  not  to  be.  Cer- 
tain extravagances  and  crudities  have 
disappeared.  Conscientious  critics  have 
cried  aloud  in  the  wilderness,  and  al- 
though many  cultivated  minds  were  at 
first  **  astonished  at  their  doctrine," 
the  protest  has  been  listened  to,  and  a 
truer  standard  of  taste  and  apprecia- 
tion has  been  erected  for  the  class. 

It  has  not  been  taken  to  heart  by  all, 
nevertheless,  else  Charles  Frederick 
Stansbury  would  have  been  deterred 
from  putting  his  name  to  the  stuff 
called  "A  Kittiwake  of  the  Great  Kills," 
The  book's  self-laudatory  "notice" 
says  that  "no  woman  can  read  'A  Kit- 


dwake'  with  a  dry  eye;"  but  the  only 
thing  in  this  title-chapter  that  would 
prevent  the  ordinary  woman  from  dos- 
ing her  eyes  in  sleep,  is  a  lurid  recital  of 
how  scores  of  living  gulls,  nesting  on 
Penikese  Island,  had  their  wings  torn 
off  by  feather-hunters  (for  milliners), 
"and  then  eked  out  a  wretched  exist- 
ence on  the  charity  of  the  bird-compan- 
ions who  fed  them." 

Two  or  three  things  will  occur  to  the 
well-informed  reader  on  this  point 
First,  no  kittiwakes  do  or  ever  did  nesde 
upon  Penikese  Island;  second,  no  such 
cruelty  was  ever  pracdced  on  that  island 
or  anywhere  near  it.  The  asserdon  of 
it  was  the  invention  of  a  sensadonal 
newspaper  writer  several  years  ago,  and 
was  soon  thoroughly  disproved.  Take 
this  borrowed  invendon  out  of  the  tide- 
story  and  nothing  is  left.  Take  the 
title-story  out  of  the  book  and  the  re- 
mainder is  pretty  nearly  empty  of  either 
amusement  or  accuracy.  The  illustra- 
tions, however,  are  capital. 

Mr.  Stansbury's  subjects  are  mainly 
animals  he  has  had  or  seen  in  capdvity, 
and  we  do  not  care  for  them.  On  the 
other  hand  the  lively  figures  of  Effic 
Bignell's  "  Quintette  of  Graycoats"  en- 
list our  attention  and  interest  from  the 
very  start.  This  lady's  "Mr.  Chupes 
and  Miss  Jenny"  delighted  apprecia- 
ative  readers  a  year  ago,  and  she  will 
gain  new  friends  by  her  present  book, 
which  tells  us  of  her  squirrels.  You 
like  those  squirrels  the  moment  they 
appear,  and  it  seems  as  important  that 
you  should  follow  all  the  trivial  inci- 
dents of  their  daily  coming  and  going 
between  the  grove  and  the  house,  as  if 
they  were  actually  frolicking  about  the 
windows  of  the  room  in  which  you  read. 
Miss  Bignell  is  herself  so  much  inter- 
ested in    her  friends  (one   can  hardly 
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call  them  pets)  that  it  never  occurs  to 
her  that  you  also  may  not  be;  and  so, 
brightly  and  enthusiastically,  she  tells 
you  of  them  in  simple  enjoyment  of  the 
telling,  Express  this  in  excellent  Eng- 
lish and  a  charming  example  of  art  re- 
sults. But  the  little  book  is  more  than 
merely  pleasing  and  humorous,  for  it 
throws  more  light  on  the  mental  springs 
of  squirrel  action — on  the  point  of  view 
of  the  world  held  by  creatures  of  their 
method  of*  existence — than  would  be 
gained  from  the  mechanical  tests  of 
half  a  dozen  psychologists.  If  Miss 
Bignell  started  out  as  a  sentimentalist, 
she  must  have  suffered  some  severe 
shocks;  but  she  seems  not  to  have 
started  after  anything,  except  acquaint- 
ance with  the  graycoats  and  redcoats 
of  her  grove.  In  describing  her  suc- 
cess she  has  made  a  welcome  book, 
which,  incidentally,  is  prettily  covered 
and  illustrated. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  lady's 
eager  wish  that  you  should  know  and 
appreciate  her  "graycoats,"  is  the  se- 
rene indifference  with  which  Bradford 
Torrey  prattles  on  in  a  well-bred  mono- 
tone through  the  travel-sketches  that  he 
has  called  "Nature's  Invitation,"  for 
fear,  perhaps,  that  his  own  wouldn't 
fetch  the  guests.  Pot-luck  is  all  very 
well  when  one  drops  in  to  a  man's 
house,  and  is  thankful  for  anything  to 
appease  hunger;  but  a  formal  invitation 
implies  something  worth  the  trouble. 
Even  a  dinner  of  herbs  may  be  excus- 
able "where  love  is;"  and  those  who 
accept  Mr.  Torrey's  bid  (for  the  re- 
sponsibility cannot  be  unshouldered 
upon  Nature  )  may  really  feel  more  of- 
fence at  the  languid  indifference  of  the 
author  to  their  presence  than  at  the 
slender  and  innutritious  fare  provided. 
A  writer  ought  to  feel  toward  his  reader 
just  such  obligations  of  courtesy,  and 
of  fulfilling  expectations,  as  a  host  must 
feel  toward  those  bidden  to  his  fire- 
side,   all  the   more  if  he  has  made    a 


reputation  for  giving  good  entertain- 
ment. 

A  fair  sample  of  both  mood  and  ma- 
terial offered,  is  this  bit  from  the  first 
essay:  he  is  strolling  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains; a  shower  comes  on  and  he  seats 
himself  on  the  doorsill  of  a  bam,  where 
presently  two  heifers  come  and  gaze  at 
him.  "Like  me,"  he  records,  "they 
stand  and  consider,  but  betray  no  un- 
mannerly eagerness.  *Who  is  he,  I 
wonder?'  they  might  be  saying;  *I 
never  saw  him  before.'  But  their  jaws 
still  move  mechanically,  and  their  beau- 
tiful eyes  are  full  of  a  peaceful  satis- 
faction. A  cud  must  be  a  great  allevi- 
ation to  the  temper.  With  such  a  seda- 
tive could  anyone  ever  be  fretted  into 
nervous  prostration  ?  I  am  told  cows 
rarely  or  never  suffer  from  the  distress- 
ing ailment."  And  so  the  author  goes 
amiably  on  through  almost  300  pages 
of  small  daily  adventures,  wandering 
from  Maine  to  Arizona  and  reassuring 
our  solicitude  every  time  it  rains  by 
carefully  stating  that  he  raised  his  um- 
brella. There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  great 
deal  of  pleasant,  scrappy  chat  about 
birds  and  flowers  seen  by  the  wayside, 
but  it  seems  a  product  of  a  habit  of  writ- 
ing that  way,  rather  than  a  feeling  that 
anybody  cares.  It's  a  lot  more  interest- 
ing to  have  a  man  talk  to  you,  than  to 
be  allowed  to  overhear  him  talking  to 
himself. 

It  is  a  genial  and  healthy  philosopher 
who  gives  us  this  year  "More  Notes 
from  Underledge" — ^William  Potts. 
Many  of  the  essays,  it  is  true,  are  his- 
torical, or  social,  or  of  the  moralities, 
but  all  have  a  good,  rustic,  open-air  or 
open-fire  flavor;  are  such  bucolic  pic- 
tures or  contemplative  musings  as  one 
would  like  to  carry  in  his  pocket  to  the 
fields,  and  peruse,  and  think  about,  one 
at  a  time,  under  a  tree  with  a  warm  pipe. 

In  the  way  of  more  practical  and  pro- 
fessedly scientific  books,  to  be  con- 
sulted rather  than  read,  the  year  has 
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added  several  useful  volumes  to  our 
libraries.  Foremost  in  this  list  stands 
William  T.  Homaday"s  "The  Ameri- 
can Natural  History,"  a  modern,  pro- 
fusely illustrated  work,  covering  sys- 
tematically the  entire  field  of  zoology 
as  represented  in  North  America.  The 
bulk  of  the  volume  is  given  to  the  mam- 
mals and  larger  birds,  not  only  because 
these  are  of  greatest  general  interest, 
but  because  this  author  has  had  long 
experience  with  them  as  a  field-natur- 
alist, and  as  a  director  of  zoological 
gardens,  and  has  much  new  material 
for  their  biographies.  The  work  is  thus 
an  authentic  reference- book  for  Ameri- 
can animals,  classified  according  to  the 
most  modern  knowledge  of  their  re- 
lationships; and  it  should  be  at  the  el- 
bow of  every  reader  of  nature  books,  as 
well  as  in  all  school-rooms. 

More  special  treatises,  such  as  Chap- 
man's "Color- Key  to  North  American 
Birds,"  Reed's  "Birds'  Eggs,"  Em- 
erton's  "Spiders."  et  cetera,  may  be 
commended  to  the  students  of  special 
branches  of  zoology.  Especial  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  little  book  on 
the  habits  of  the  social  wasps,  by  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Peckham,  who  by  it  will  en- 
large the  reputation  and  credit  they 
have  long  received  from  the  scientifa 
world. 

Two  or  three  others  appeal  more 
broadly  to  the  general  reader  and  call 
for  more  panicular  notice,  among  them 
Dwight  W.  Huntington's  "Our  Bi| 
Game."  It  recounts  the  natural  history 
of  "all  of  the  larger  [North  American] 
animals  of  the  chase  that  are  taken  by 
sportsmen  with  the  rifle."  Knowledge 
from  personal  experience  is  the  baai; 
but  the  author  quotes  himself  no  more 
than  many  other  recent  and  worthy 
writers,  so  that  a  broad  and  vivid  view 
is  presented,  and  the  biography  of  each 
kind  of  game  is  made  complete,  to- 
gether with  expert  advice  as  to  hunting 
it  under  various  conditions.  Its  illus- 
trations are  from  superior  photographs 
of  the  living  ^ame,  and  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton commends  highly  the  use  of  the 
camera  as  an  adjunct  of  sport. 

In  Frank  T.  Bullen's  "Denizens  i^ 
the  Sea"  we  have  a  book  somewhat 
more  literary  in  its  manner,  yet  none  the 
less  a  book  of  facts.  Mr.  Bullen  long 
ago  established  himself  firmly  in  the 
credit  both  of  story-readers  and  of  nat- 
uralists, on  the  subject  of  the  seas  and 
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all  that  in  them  is,  for  his  "Cruise  of     is  rarely  absent.     "My  first  acquaint- 
the  Cachalot"  is  a  book  for  reference     ance  with  the  dolphin  was  n 


Her 


served  the 
s  the  first 
ind  doings 


as  well  as  a  capital  yam 
well  that  to  him  has  been  r 
opportunity  of  writing  for 
popular  history  of  the  ways 
of  the  sea-swimmers  which 
tcr  in  our  reading  and  sometimes  in  our 
voyages.     Here  is  a  historian  who  has 
actually  dwelt  with  them,  and  has  in     ness,  give 
his    own    know- 
ledge    a    broad 
foundation       on 
which    to  build. 
The    half-apolo- 
getic tone  of  the 
preface        seems 
uncalled  for.  The 


my  first  voyage  from  London  to  Dem- 
arara:"    "Once  while  fishing  for  boni- 
toi"  "  My  first  experience  of  the  octo- 
pus was  in  a  little  bay  in  Stewart  Island, 
New  Zealand."    Such  phrases  as  these 
meet  the  eye  on  every  other  page  and, 
as  we  have  faith  in  the  artist's  truthful- 
assurance  that  this  man 
knows     whereof 
he  speaks.     The 
book  is  as  read- 
able as  it  will  be 
useful,  and  is  ad- 
mirably   illustra- 


ted. 


Some  of  us 
like  this  plain, 
straightforward 
sort  of  narrative 
of  things  natur- 
ally interesting 
quite  as  well  as 
that  stoty-style 
exemplified  by 
Seton,  Roberts, 
White  and  others, 
who  follow  at  a 
greater  or  less  dis- 
tance. Thorough- 
ly original,  how- 
ever, and  per- 
haps not  pro- 
perlytobeclassed 
with  them,  is  Dr. 
the  whalebone  Charles  A.  Eastman's  "Red  Hunters 
whale,  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  attrib-  and  the  Animal  People."  Dr.  Eastman 
ute  any  human  likeness.  The  attempt  is  is  a  Sioux,  known  to  his  people,  among 
bravely  made,  but  when  compared  with  whom  he  is  now  a  practicing  physician, 
the  direct  account  of  the  other  whales,  as  Ohiyesa.  His  book  is  formed  of  a 
which  follows,  there  seems  no  gain  in  series  of  extremely  interesting  pictures 
it, — rather  a  loss.  All  the  animal  his-  of  animal  fife  among  the  Indians,  and 
tones  are,  as  the  author  happily  phrases  of  Indian  life  among  the  animals, 
it,  "decorated  by  the  imagination,"  but  "when  the  buffalo  and  other  large 
not  beyond  the  hkclihood  of  truth.  That  game  still  roamed  the  wilderness,  and 
on  the  shark  forms  an  excellent  sample  the  Red  men  lived  the  life  I  knew  as  a 
of  the  style,  and  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  boy." 
the  whole  volume.   The  personal  touch         We  have  heard  much  of  late  of  "kins- 


present  wnter 
does  not  feel  com- 
petent to  judge 
closely  in  this 
field,  but  so  far 
as  he  can  see  Mr. 
Bullen  is  as  ac- 
curate and  con- 
vincing as  he  is 
picturesque.  It 
is  perhaps  un- 
fortunate that  he 
should  have  at- 
tempted'the  auto- 
biographic form 
in  any  case,  and 
especially  in  that 
of  so  huge  and  far- 
away a  creature  a 


Krom  ■'  D«il»Di  at  Uw  Deep."     Copfrifht,  1004. 

b7  Flimlnc  H.  RctpII  Compuj. 
ALL  THE  BUNGRV   SEA  PEOPLE   MAKE  WAY 
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ship"  with  the  animals,  and  have  seen 
somewhat  laborious  attempts  to  repre- 
sent it,  but  here  it  is  simply  assumed  as 
a  recognized   condition.     The  Indian 
feeli  it.   In  exalted  moments  he  sought, 
and    believed    he    obtained,    spiritual 
communion  with  certain  ones,  and  this 
theory,  though  wholly  distinct  from  his 
observations  of  their  ordinary  habits, 
tinges  all  his  ideas  about  them.    That 
of  necessity  he  was  an  observer,  and 
wise  as   to    the  ways  of  wild    beasts, 
goes  without  saying,  for  in  ihe'old  days 
his  livelihood  de- 
pended upon  this 
kind     of     know- 
ledge,   regardless 
of  lodge-fire  the- 
orizing. That  one 
Indian      has 
brought  into  civ- 
ilization with  him 
not      only     this 
hunting  lore  but 
the  racy  skill  of 
the  savage  story- 
teller appears  in 
this       admirable 
gro  upofsketches. 
It   is    an    impor- 
tant contribution 
to    the   literature 
of  its  class. 

Mark  Twain's  y^^^  ..  ^^^  pn^^n  tut 

"A  Dog's  Tale,"  tj  Doad,  a, 

is  reprinted  from 

i/ar^^r'j  A/ flg^aiirt*,  with  exquisite  draw- 
ings in  color  by  Smedley.  The  "tale" 
begins  with  Mark  Twain's  irrepressible 
whimsicality,  and  proceeds  in  a  vein  of 
queer  exaggeration  to  impress  upon  us 
the  idea  that  a  dog  of  very  unusual 
parts  is  this  young  collie  who  is  telling 
us  her  life-story.  Of  course  nobody  asks 
or  cares  whether  a  collie  could  or  should 
talk  that  way;  there  is  no  more  decep- 
tion or  pretence  about  it  than  in  hsten- 
ing    to    a    phonograph. 

Presently  you  find  that  this  splendid 


dog  drags  the  baby  of  its  household 
from  a  cradle  whose  hangings  have 
caught  fire, — an  act  of  pure  courage 
which  all  the  family  arc  never  weaty 
of  extolling,  while  the  master,  "a  re- 
nowned scientist,"  declares  against  a 
whole  laboratory-full  of  savants,  that 
nothing  short  of  a  reasoning  power 
beside  which  his  own  is  a  "sarcasm," 
dictated  the  dog's  act.  Now  the  colbe 
becomes  the  mother  of  a  puppy— just 
one,  apparently;  and,  as  she  says,  bcr 
cup  of  happiness  is  full,  the  more  so  at 
the  puppy  is  the 
delight  of  the 
children. 

All  at  once  the 
father  of  these 
children,  the  own- 
er of  the  happjf 
collie  heroine  who 
had  saved  his 
baby  from  burn- 
ing alive,  picb 
up  her  baby,  its 
mother  lookioi 
on  pleased  at  the 
interest  they  art 
taking  in  it,  pier- 
ces skull  ani 
brain  with  a  scal- 
pel, and,  cutting 
a  certain  nenie. 
Dog."   copytifhc.  1B04.  proclaims  tnum- 

■d  companj.  phantly     to    the 

assembled  sav- 
ants the  correctness  of  his  theory 
that  the  little  dog  has  thus  been 
blinded — but  what  has  a  question  of 
optics  to  do  with  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute ?  The  theorist  then  shoves  the  dy- 
ing doggie  away  from  its  uncomprehend- 
ing mother's  caresses  and  orders  it 
buried,  which  act  is  followed  by  the 
pining  to  death  of  the  stricken  collie 
and  the  grief  of  the  children. 

This  is  monstrous!  It  is  like  a  blow 
from  a  lover's  fist.  No  man  with  such 
privileges    of  entree    as    Mark   Twain 
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holds  ought  to  permit  himself  to  write 
such  a  thing,  even  if  he  conceives  it  in 
some  dark  moment.  If  it  is  a  pro- 
test against  the  evils  of  vivisection,  it 
falls  harmless  by  far  overshooting  its 
mark.  No  one  takes  the  lesson,  for 
no  one  can  feel  such  guilt  possible  in 
himself  or  in  anyone  he  knows.  If  it 
is  just  a  story  it  is  a  horror — a  rough 
cleaving  of  the  marrow  of  the  sensibili- 
ties, as  needless  as  it  is  unexpected  from 
such  a  literary  master-at-arms  as  is  Mr. 
Clemens.  The  sensation  left  on  the 
reader's  mind  as  he  shuts  the  book  is 
like  that  with  which  one  awakens  from  a 
nightmare  and  thanks  God  it  can't  be 
real. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  this  to  Mr. 
Davis's  portrait-story,  "The  Bar  Sin- 
ister," and  read  the  simple,  touching, 
heroic  autobiography  of  the  white  bull- 
terrier  who  won  his  way,  despite  ob- 
scurity of  birth,  neglected  youth,  and 
years  of  perilous  battle  and  vagabond- 
age, to  the  championship  of  the  show- 
ring  and  the  luxury  of  success.  The 
dog  as  a  character  is  perfect. 

Perhaps  one  might  properly  say  that 
no  one  had  so  well  comprehended  and 
portrayed  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  dog 
as  Mr.  Davis,  had  not  Maurice  Mae- 
terlinck    written     "Our    Friend     the 

If  it  is  hard  to  speak  fittingly  in  a  par- 
agraph of  the  former's  simple  story,  how 
much  more  difficult  it  is  to  say  what  one 
feels  after  reading  Maeterlinck's  exquis- 
ite essay.     It  is  as  perfect  as  a  raindrop: 


an  epitaph,  in  which  a  king  or  a  cardi- 
nal might  glory,  upon  the  brief  life  of  a 
little  black  bulldog.  "He  had  no  his- 
tory. His  intelligent  eyes  opened  to 
look  out  upon  the  world,  to  love  man- 
kind, then  closed  again  in  the  cruel  se- 
crets of  death." 

With  sympathetic  recognition  the 
master  sketches  some  of  the  many 
problems  which  the  civilizing  of  man 
have  presented  to  the  puzzled  mind  of 
his  dog.  His  ancestral  duty  and  care 
were  to  guard  a  particular  camp  or 
cave-shelter  on  the  hillside,  where 
every  man  who  approached  was  an 
enemy;  and  when  they  went  abroad 
there  were  no  bounds  to  the  wander- 
ing of  his   master  or  himself. 

But  it  is  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
loving,  unquestioning,  adoring  trust 
of  the  dog,  whose  horizon  is  bounded 
by  his  association  with  a  chosen  human 
being,  that  Maeterlinck  discloses  such 
a  depth  of  poetic  insight,  and  so  charms 
us  by  his  pathetic  philosophy.  "We  are 
alone,"  he  reminds  us,  "  absolutely 
alone  on  this  chance  planet;  and  amid 
all  the  forms  of  life  that  surround  us,  not 
one,  excepting  the  dog,  has  made  an 
alliance  with  us." 

But  anything  less  than  to  repeat  the 
whole  essay  would  scarcely  suffice  to 
represent  its  depth  and  beauty.  One 
must  read  the  little  book  (which  has 
been  most  charmingly  produced  by 
the  publishers);  and  it  will  be  reread 
again  and  again  by  every  man  to  whom 
humility,  love  and  trust  appeal. 


f^^'^}'. 


"IN  JOURNEYINGS  OFTEN' 


By  Cyrus  Townsend  Brad 


you 


O  he  took  his  journey  into  a  far 

country  "  was  written  of  a  famous 

g    man    of  whose    prodigality    the 

Jy 


world  has  heard 
following  a  well-nigh  universal 
of  youth  which  has  made  th' 
places  of  the  world  as  well-won 
For  travel,  said  he  of  Verulai 
young  man  is  a  part  of  educatioi 
old  man  it  is  an  experience. 


Next  to  the  privilege  of  going  one's 
self  is  the  pleasure  of  hstening  to  some 
one  else  who  has  come  back.  The  "dis- 
astrous chances  of  moving  accidents  by 
flood  and  field,  of  hair-breadth  'sopes 
in  the  traveler's  tales,  have  always  n- 
ercised  a  fascination  even  over  others 
than  Desdemona  and  her  sisters.  To- 
day, in  the  quiet  of  my  study,  with  the 
travel  hooks  of  the  season  spread  out 
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before  me,  I  may  wander  around  the 
world.  Transcending  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  four  walls  I  may  travel,  like 
Keats  "in  the  realms  of  gold,"  and  on 
the  printed  and  the  pictured  page  see 
new  lands,  strange  peoples,  far  coun- 
tries. 

That  there  may  be  order  in  our  jour- 
neys I  have  chosen  to  group  the  books — 
numbering  over  sixty  titles  and  includ- 
ing over  eighty  volumes — under  certain 
specific  heads.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
more  pleasant  to  take  the  volumes  at 
random  but  we  should  never  get  to  the 
end  by  that  desultory,  though  delight- 
ful, method.  We  will  begin — ^where 
charity  should,  but  doesn't — at  home 
with  Mr.  Rupert  Hughes'  "Real  New 
York"  (Smart  Set).  The  book  is  witty, 
amusing,  and  interesting  if  not  very 
elevating.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  the 
real  New  York  if  it  were.  The  clever 
pictures  are  typical  of  the  artist,  Mr. 
Hy.  Myer,  and  also  of  the  city.  As  an 
appanage  of  modest  Gotham  we  natur- 
ally turn  to  Mr.  Archibald  R.  Colqu- 
houn's  "Greater  America"  (Harpers). 
This  is  a  history  of  our  territorial  expan- 
sion followed  by  a  thoughtful  and  inter- 
esting discussion  of  the  position  and 
function  of  the  American  people  and 
the  American  ideal  "in  the  cosmogony 
of  the  world."  It  is  a  serious  book,  of 
permanent  value  and  interest. 

New  England,  quite  as  important  to 
the  Yankee  eye  as  New  York  to  the 
metropolitan,  is  represented  by  Mr. 
Edgar  Mayhew  Bacon's  sumptuous  vol- 
ume on  "Narragansett  Bay"  (Putnam). 
There  is  history,  legend,  romance,  com- 
mingled with  delightful — shall  I  say  gos- 
sip ? — and  pictures  characteristic  and 
representative  since  they  are  in  large 
part  drawn  by  the  author  himself.  Mr. 
Clifton  Johnson  cheerfully  leads  us  over 
"Highways  and  Byways  of  the  South" 
(Macmillan).  Mr.  Johnson  is  in  no 
hurry.  He  rambles  on  the  printed  page 
as  he  evidently  meandered   along  the 


Dixie  Roads  with  results  that  are  very 
agreeable.  The  colored  brother  appears 
often  in  the  pages  and  pictures,  always 
in  his  pleasantest  aspect.  The  Great 
West  finds  its  apostle  in  Mr.  Stewart 
Edward  White,  who,  in  "The  Moun- 
tains "  (McClure,  Phillips),  takes  us  into 
the  place  of  romance.  The  book  is 
thoroughly  enjoyable.  You  can  pick  it 
up  and  begin  it  anywhere  and  wherever 
you  stop  you  will  be  sorry.  The  moun- 
tains are  like  the  sea,  almost  untranslat- 
able to  those  who  have  never  experienced 
either,  but  Mr.  White  comes  as  near  as 
anybody  to  making  you  realize  their 
mystery  and  their  charm. 

Alaska  is  fortunate  in  having  a  chron- 
icler in  John  Burroughs,  the  larger  part 
of  whose  "Far  and  Near"  (Houghton, 
Mifflin)  includes  a  reprint  of  his  papers 
from  the  Harriman  Expedition.  There 
are  additional  chapters  on  Jamaica  to- 
gether with  more  of  the  genial  author's 
unerring  nature  observations.  The  whole 
book  is  well  worth  while. 

All  the  journeying  in  the  books  of  the 
season  is  not  done  in  the  present.  No 
more  fascinating  section  of  the  travel 
books  exists  than  that  in  which  are  in- 
cluded the  reprints  of  ancient  adventures 
into  the  wilderness.  One  very  important 
Series  demands  attention:  "The  Trail 
Makers"  (Barnes).  Most  of  the  wander- 
books  are  of  a  painful  bigness.  The 
books  in  this  Series  are  small  and  easy  to 
handle.  The  type  is  clear  and  good  not- 
withstanding the  convenient  size.  The 
editorship  of  John  Bach  McMaster 
guarantees  the  selection,  among  which 
are  included  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Jour- 
nals, Mackenzie's  Voyages,  Colden's 
History  of  the  Five  Nations,  The  Jour- 
ney of  Coronado,  and  in  two  new  and 
very  important  volumes  The  Narratives 
of  the  De  Soto  Expedition.  I  believe 
that  this  presentation  is  the  first  which 
gives  in  full  in  English  all  the  original 
narratives  on  which  subsequent  accounts 
have  been  based.    No  student  of  early 
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American  history  can  afford  to  do  with- 
out this  Series. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  great 
Series  of  reprints  of  "Eariy  Western 
Travels"  now  being  re-published  by  the 
Arthur  H.  Clark  Co.  This  Series  is  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  the  one  mentioned 
above  and  contains  much  matterwhich 
would  otherwise  be  extremely  difficult 
to  get  hold  of,  yet  which  is  vital  to  the 
understanding  of  our  national  develop- 
ment. The  volumes  at  hand  are  three, 
edited  by  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites  and 
comprise  "Long's  Voyages,"  the  "Jour- 
neys of  Michaux,"  "  Harris,"  and  others. 
The  A.  Wessels  Co.  in  their  excellent 
series  of  "Source  Booksof  American  His- 
tory," present  two  familiar  titles,  Bar- 
naby's  "Travels  through  North  Ameri- 
ca" and  Canfield's  "Legends  of  the 
Iroquois,"  The  format  of  these  books 
is  exceedingly  pleasing.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  two  new  volumes  of  "His- 
toric Highways"  (Arthur  H.  Clark  Co.), 
which  Mr.  Archer  Butler  Hulburt  de- 
votes to  "Pioneer  Roads"  and  the  ex- 
periences of  various  travelers  thereon. 
From  McClurg  comes  a  very  beautifully 
got  up  recension  of  "Gass's  Journal"  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  with 
fac-similes  of  the  curious  and  interesring 
original  woodcuts.  The  binding  of  this 
book  is  especially  pleasing. 

"Breaking  the  Wilderness"  (Putnam), 
by  Frederick  S.  Dellenbaugh  comes  in 
'twixt  the  old  and  the  new.  It  is  a 
brilliantly  interesting  historical  survey  of 
the  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  far 
West  from  Cabeza  de  Vaca  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway. 
The  pictures  are  stunning. 

South  America  has  been  forgotten  by 
the  publishers  this  season.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  Mr.  Frederick  A. 
Ober's  "Our  West  Indian  Neighbors" 
(Pott),  an  interesting  book  if  somewhat 
flippant  in  tone  at  times.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  so-called  Black  Republics  of 
Hayti  and  San  Domingo  is  commended 


to  those  who  advocate  the  "let-'em- 
alone  "  policy  with  respect  to  our  humble 
neighbors.  The  existing  state  of  affaiis 
in  the  Island  of  Hispaniola  is  ghastly  to 
say  the  least.  Before  we  leave  this  hemi- 
sphere one  curious  book,  "As  a  Chinj- 
man  Saw  Us  "  (Appleton),  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  So  discriminatini;. 
so  witty,  are  the  comments  of  this  un- 
known Chinaman  that  one  reads  the 
book  with  a  ripple  of  latighter  tingti 
sometimes  with  a  blush  of  shame.  Tlie 
little  volume  is  one  of  the  most  amusing 
and  interesting  of  the  season.  I  wondet 
if  a  Chinaman  really  wrote  it  f  It  is  good 
enough  for  an  American! 

Let  us  now  take  mighty  white  wings— 
or  steel  propeller  blades,  their  modem 
equivalent — and  fly  over  the  ocean  10 
England.  Here  are  six  titles.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Miss  Josephine  Tozier  «e 
may  pass  delightful  hours  "  Among  Eng- 
lish Inns  "  (Page),  Such  quaint  old-time 
taverns  are  peculiar  to  England.  The 
book  is  one  of  the  Little  Pilgrimages 
Series  and  makes  one  long  to  take  his 
ease  in  some  of  the  pleasantest  abiding 
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places  kind  Providence  ever  devised  for 
travelers.  When  one  gets  tired  of  the 
Inns  he  has  only  to  turn  to  Mrs.  M.  J, 
Taber's  delightful  volume  on  "The 
Cathedrals  of  England"  (Page)  with  its 
artistic  illustrations  and  its  adequate 
descriptions.  In  Scotland  with  Mr. 
Charies  S.  Dougall  for  a  guide  vre  may 
visit  "The  Burns  Country"  (Macmil- 
lan).  The  pictures  faithfully  and  com- 
pletely show  the  plain  everyday  country 
in  which  Bums  lived.  The  last  book 
by  Laurence  Hutton — pity  that  it  should 
be  the  last! — is  a  small  but  interesting 
volume  on  "Literary  Landmarks  of  the 
Scottish  Universities"  (Putnam).  It 
has  all  the  qualities  which  deepen  our 
regret  because  we  are  to  have  no  more 
of  them.  The  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
travel  books  which  I  have  examined  is 
Dr.  George  William  Stubbs'  "Cam- 
bridge" (Dutton).  The  illustrations  of 
this  book  have  all  the  softness  and  beauty 
of  an  ancient  mezzotint.  Mr.  Herbert 
Railton,  the  artist,  has  given  delightful 
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evidence  of  his  talent  and  taste.  There 
is  not  a  single  photograph  or  process  re- 
production in  the  whole  book.  Some  of 
the  drawings  are  most  delicately  colored 
with  very  pleasing  results.  It  is  a  delight 
merely  to  look  them  over,  and  to  re- 
produce them  in  half-tone  is  practically 
impossible.  The  text  is  suflicient  for 
the  pictures.  From  another  point  of  view 
Dean  Hodges'  "  Fountains  Abbey " 
(Dutton)  is  equally  notable.  Not  only  is 
the  essay  a  delightful  one  but  in  printing 
and  typography  the  book  is  a  perfect 
gem.  No  press  with  the  work  of  which  I 
am  acquainted  has  done  better  work  than 
in  this  book.  It  is  a  volume  for  the  col- 
lector of  beautiful  printing.  William 
Morris  would  have  loved  it.  If  any 
criticism  can  lie  against  so  perfect  a 
specimen  of  the  printer's  art  it  is  that 
the  word  spacing  is  sometimes  inade- 
quate and  there  is  one  error  which  is  not 
corrected. 

Crossing  the  Channel — and  we  can  do 
it  by  contrasting  Alexander  Innes 
Shand's  interesting  account  of  "Old 
Time  Travel "  (Pott),  forty  years  ago — 
with  modern  conditions  we  arrive  at 
France.  Not  being  good  Americans  we 
will  not  wait  to  die  to  get  to  Paris,  being 
indifferent  bad  ones  we  hie  thither  at 
once.  The  Macmillan  Company  issues 
from  time  to  time  a  Series  of  magnif- 
icently got  up  travel  books.  The  idea 
originated,  1  believe,  with  Mr.  Mortimer 
Menpes,  who  has  done  many  of  the 
books  himself.  Among  the  titles  this 
year  are  Westminster  Abbey,  Naples, 
the  Alps,  Venice,  Rome  and  Paris. 
"Paris"  will  have  to  stand  for  the  rest. 
Mr.  Thomas  Okey  has  written  the  text 
which  is  historical,  descriptive  and  in- 
teresting. There  are  fifty  unusually 
beautiful  pictures  by  O.  F.  M.  Ward, 
printed  in  full  color,  with  thirty  black- 
and-white  illustrations  by  Katharine 
Kimball,  and  twenty  reproductions  of 
famous  paintings  and  statuary.  This 
makes  an  especially  appropriate  Christ- 
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mas  book.  Why  doesn'c  the  Macmillan 
Company  do  New  York  on  the  same 
scale  ? 

Cheek  by  jowl  with  this  sumptuous 
volume  comes  a  dainty  little  book,  "A 
Dreamer  in  Paris  "  (Jacobs),  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Jasper  Nicholls,  who  has  embodied 
the  fabric  of  his  visions  in  charming  and 
graceful  prose  with  interesting  little  text 
illustrations.  "France"  (Coates)  is  fur- 
ther represented  by  two  of  those  luxuri- 
ous volumes  of  travel  which  come  from 
the  welcome  pen  of  Mr.  Joel  Cook.  The 
books  are  among  the  handsomest  and 
most  readable  of  the  lot,  A  companion 
volume  to  the  book  on  "English  Cathe- 
drals" is  "Cathedrals  of  Southern 
France"  (Page),  by  Francis  Miltoun. 
We  are  more  familiar  with  the  great 
minsters  of  England  than  we  are  with 
those  of  France,  yet  the  French  Cathe- 
drals are  greater  in  number  and  show  a 
wider  variety  in  architecture,  which  is 
most    interesting.       "A    Transplanted 


Nursery"  (Century)  by  Martha  Kean  is 
not  a  child's  book.  It  is  the  stoty  of  a 
young  American  mother  who  took  her 
family  over  to  Brittany,  rented  an  old 
farmhouse  and  spent  a  delightful  sum- 
mer there.  The  feasability  of  the  experi- 
ment was  fully  demonstrated,  and  1 
wonder  why  more  people  are  not  in- 
clined to  do  the  same  thing.  Certainly 
any  one  who  contemplates  it  would  bet- 
ter read  this  book  and  see  how  easy  and 
how  pleasant  it  is. 

"  Switzerland  and  the  Rhine  "(Coates) 
are  treated  in  another  one  of  Mr.  Cook's 
admirable  volumes.  What  vrill  happen 
when  there  are  no  more  countries  for 
this  Alexander  of  travel  to  discuss? 
"The  Logof  the  Griffin"  (Lane)  is  the 
cheerful  and  amusing  story  of  a  land- 
locked river  cruise  from  Switzerland  to 
Teddington  by  Donald  Maxwell,  the 
artist.  He  accompanies  the  text  with 
one  hundered  and  ten  delightful  pic- 
tures from  his  sketch  book,  of  which 
sixteen  are  in  color.  It  is  such  a  relief  to 
tind  something  that  is  wotth  while  that 
isn't  a  photograph. 

"Italy"  (Macmillan)  by  Professor W. 
Deecke,  translated  by  H.  A.  Nesbitt,  is 
an  exhaustive  volume  which  treats  of 
the  historic  kingdom  in  all  its  aspects. 
There  are  sections  devoted  to  its  topo- 
graphy, its  fauna  and  flora,  its  history, 
its  religion,  its  art,  its  institudons,  and 
so  on.  What  Paris  is  to  France,  Rome  is 
—I  was  going  to  say  Italy,  but  would 
better  say  the  world.  In  "Roma 
Beata"  (Little  Brown)  Maud  Howe  has 
collected  a  series  of  her  most  interesting 
letters  dealing  largely  with  the  contem- 
porary affairs  of  the  Eternal  City,  al- 
though not  without  reference  to  the  past. 
The  charming  book  is  adequately  illus- 
trated by  illustrations  and  by  drawings 
by  John  Elliott,  In  the  "Travel  Loven' 
Library"  (Page)  "Rome"  is  ably  dis- 
cussed from  the  point  of  view  of  the  in- 
tending visitor  in  two  exquisitely  made 
little  volumes  by  Walter  Taylor  Field. 
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In  their  format  these  are  two  of  the 
most  attractive  books  of  the  season. 
Wolf  von  Schierbrand  in  an  interesting 
volume  gathers  together  the  papers 
which  have  appeared  in  a  number  of 
magazines  on  "Germany"  (Doubleday, 
Page).  He  supplements  these  papers 
with  others,  and  so  makes  a  connected 
book  of  the  whole.  There  are  no  pic- 
tures. The  book  doesn't  need  any.  It's 
good  enough  without. 

"Our  European  Neighbors  Series" 
has  another  volume  in"Swedish  Life  in 
Town  and  Country"  (Putnam)  by  G. 
von  Heidenstam.  These  are  attempts  to 
write  contemporary  accounts  of  people 
and  institutions  rather  than  histories  or 
descriptions  and  they  deserve  well  of  the 
public.  There  is  only  one  book  on 
Russia.  That  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Hugo  Ganz,  a  Viennese  newspaper  cor- 
respondent. The  book  is  about  equally 
divided  between  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow 
and  Tolstoi!  It  aims  to  present  an  un- 
biased description  of  the  real  state  of 
affairs  in  Russia  to>day.  Aptly  enough 
the  author  has  called  his  book  "The 
Land  of  Riddles"  (Harper),  but  it  will 
take  a  great  many  books  to  solve  the 
ever-present  problem  of  Russia.  "The 
Book  and  the  Land"  (Eaton  and  Mains) 
by  R.  W.  Van  Shoick,  is  a  pleasant  little 
account  of  a  journey  through  the  East- 
ern Mediterranean.  And  so  farewell  to 
Europe! 

Out  of  Africa  there  is  always  some- 
thing new  they  say.  The  newest  thing, 
also  the  best, is MajorGibbons's  account 
of  his  exhaustive  explorations  of  Ma- 
rotse  Land,  "Through  Africa  from 
South  to  North"  (Lane),  and  his  jour- 
ney from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the 
other.  The  book  is  worthy  a  place  by 
Stanley.  The  style  is  clear  and  inter- 
esting, and  lots  of  things  happened.  One 
object  of  Major  Gibbons's  expedition 
was  to  make  maps.  The  publishers  have 
presented  those  he  made  in  the  best 
style.  Most  maps  in  the  travel  books  are 


Tfae  UacnillUn  Co. 

flimsy  folded  paper  affairs  which  tear  on 
the  slightest  provocation.  These  maps 
are  mounted  on  linen  and  placed  in  a 
pocket  in  the  cover.  Let  the  makers  of 
such  books  consider  the  propriety  of  do- 
ing this  sort  of  thing  in  the  future. 
"Fetichism  in  West  Africa"  (Scribners) 
by  Robert  Hamill  Nassau,  contains  the 
interesting  results  of  forty  years  close 
observation  of  native  customs  and  su- 
perstitions. The  book  is  a  study  in 
religion  and  folk-lore,  and  African  ro- 
mance as  well.  It  is  deeply  interesting 
not  merely  to  the  specialist  but  to  the 
general  reader. 

Morocco  gets  two  titles,  "The  Truth 
About  Morocco"  (Lane)  by  M.  ARalo, 
is  most  political.  This  country  doesn't 
especially  care  which  of  the  European 
countries  gobbles  up  Morocco  so  long  as 
our  citizens  are  afforded  protection 
there.  The  book  is  disfigured  by  a  slur- 
ring reference  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  Mr.  Cunninghame 
Graham's  unfortunate  introduction. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Dawson  probably  knows  more 
about  the  true  inwardness  of  the  Mo- 
roccan character  than  any  man  living. 
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His  "Things  Seen  in  Morocco"  (Funt 
&  Wagnalls)  comprises  stories,  sketches 
and  random  observations  of  the  land  of 
the  Moors.  It  is  full  of  Oriental  atmos- 
phere and  makes  the  reader  feel  at  home. 
"  Dar-Ul-Islam,  the  Heart  of  Islam" 
(Scribners),  by  Mark  Sykes  is  one  of 
those  exhaustive  books  of  travel  which 
seem  only  to  come  from  the  thorough- 
going efforts  of  Englishmen.  Captain 
Sykes  saw  everything  there  was  to  see  in 
that  section  of  Asia  Minor  which  he 
visited  and  he  tells  about  it  in -an  agree- 
able way,  albeit  he  must  have  a  fling  or 
two  at  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  typical 
American  from  Chicago. 

"By  Nile  anjJ  Euphrates"  (Scribners) 
is  another  pleasant  adventure  book, 
covering  some  part  of  the  same  territory 
written  by  Mr.  A.  Valentine  Geers,  of 
the  staff  of  the  Babylonian  expedition  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
William  Eleroy  Curtis  has  gathered  to- 
gether his  newspaper  letters  from  that 
section  in  an  interesting  volume  called 
"To-day  in  Syria  and  Palestine"  (Re- 
vell).  No  pictures.  "  Along  the  Nile  with 
General  Grant "  (The  Grafton  Press)  by 
Hon.  Elbert  E.  Farman,  will  attract 
those  who  like  to  travel  in  the  company 
of  the  great  commander.  The  journey 
was  made  sometime  since,  but  the  book 
has  been  brought  thoroughly  up  to  date. 
Mr.  G.  Manville  Fenn  edits  a  Httle 
descriptive  book  on  Egypt,  called  "The 
Khedive's  Country."     (Cassell.) 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Holy  Land  of 
the  Christian,  to  the  Holy  Land  of  the 
Orient.  Here  are  two  books  on  India. 
In  the  series  about  "  Our  Asiatic  Neigh- 
bors" is  a  well-written  little  volume  on 
"Indian  Life  in  Town  and  Country" 
(Putnam)  by  Herbert  Compton.  Mr. 
Compton  has  been  a  long  time  in  India, 
and  he  knows  his  subject  thoroughly,  also 
he  knows  how  and  what  to  tell  about  it. 
A  curious  book  is  "The  Web  of  Indian 
Life"  (Holt)  by  the  Sister  Nivedita,  who 
is  otherwise  Miss  Margaret  E.  Noble, 


a  member  of  a  Calcutta  community- 
house  in  the  following  of  the  Swami- 
Vivekananda.  She  has  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  getting  at  the  concealed  fem- 
inine side  of  Hindoo  life,  and  has  told 
about  it  well,  though  from  a  non- 
Christian  point  of  view. 

A  notable  little  book  is  "The  King- 
dom of  Siam"  (Putnam)  edited  by  A. 
Cecil  Carter  and  written  in  large  part  by 
a  number  of  Siamese  government  offic- 
ials. It  must  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  be 
the  absolute  ruler  of  a  small  kingdom 
and  able  to  devote  oneself  to  the  intro- 
duction of  that  kingdom  to  modem  civ- 
ilization. His  Majesty  Chulalongkom 
has  not  the  least  enviable  position  among 
the  monarchs  of  the  world  and  is  filling 
it,  if  this  book  be  a  criterion,  very  ad- 
mirably. "In  Further  India"  (Stokes) 
Mr.  Hugh  Clifford  has  collected  and  set 
down  in  a  connected  way  the  story  from 
the  earliest  times  of  the  exploration  of 
that  portion  of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
southeast  of  the  Brahmaputra  River 
which  includes  Burmah,  Annam,  Cam- 
bodia and  Siam,  one  of  the  least-known 
sections  of  the  earth,  the  Golden  Cher- 
sonese of  Ptolemy.  The  book  is  unusual- 
ly good. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Speer,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  has  circled  the  earth,  not 
merely  with  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  un- 
usual and  the  beautiful,  but  with  the  idea 
of  finding  out  what  part  the  missionaries 
have  played  in  some  of  the  great  crises 
of  modern  history  in  foreign  lands.  His 
book,  "Missions  and  Modern  History," 
(Revell)  constitutes  the  noblest  defense 
of  the  peripatetic  bringer  of  the  Gospel 
that  has  come  under  my  notice.  It  is  a 
book  of  travel,  of  philosophy,  of  high 
purpose  and  fine  achievement.  "Blame 
it  on  the  missionary"  is  a  favorite  shib- 
boleth of  thoughtless  people  when  things 
go  wrong  in  foreign  lands.  Mr.  Speer 
shows,  and  shows  conclusively,  that 
when  things  have  gone  wrong  it  has  been 


in  despite  the  missionary  and  not  be-  Pictures"  (Cassell)  by  Mrs.  J.  K.  Bishop 

causeofhim.  is  frankly  a  picture  book  with  notes  ex- 

The  modern  traveler  is  a  philosopher,  planatory  of  the  illustrations.  "Gems  of 
Theday  is  past  when  a  mere  description,  the  East"  (Harper)  is  a  vivid  and 
a  chronicle  of  events,  things  seen  and  in  graphic  account  of  a  sixteen  thousand 
some  instances  things  not  seen,  is  of  mile  journey'  in  the  Philippines  under- 
importancc.  Dr.  Arthur  Judson  Brown  taken  by  that  most  entertaining  and  ad- 
has  traveled  through  China,  not  merely  venturous  of  modern  travelers,  Mr.  A. 
with  an  eye  for  its  present,  but  with  a  H.  Savage  Landor.  We  talk  a  great  deal 
thought  for  its  future.  The  most  valu-  about  the  Philippines,  but  most  of  us 
able  section  of  his  interesting  book  really  know  little  or  nothing  about  them. 
"New  Forces  in  Old  China"  (Revell)  There  is  no  other  book  within  reach  of 
is  that  which  refers  to  the  future  of  the  ordinary  individual  which  is  so  full 
China  and  our  relations  to  it.  of  valuable  information,  which  is  withal 

Another  Chinese  book  is  "A  Yankee  so  interestingly  set  forth  that  one  does 

on  the  Yangtze"  (Armstrong)  by  Wil-  not  realize  how  instructive  it  is  until  one 

liam  Edgar  Geil.    The  author's  reflec-  has  finished  the  bulky  volume.  There  is 

tions  on  the  opium  question  and  other  some  amazingly  good  fighting  between 

problems  are  of  value.  The  book  will  be  the  American  Army  and  the  Moros  in  it, 

read  with  interest  on  account  of  its  vivid  too,  in  which  Mr.  Landor — happily  for 

and  graphic  style  even  by  those  who  do  him! — got  mixed  up.     Fighting  in  the 

not  agree  with  the  author's  discussion  as  Philippines  is  much  like  lighting  on  the 

to  the  work  of  missionaries.    "Chinese  plains  used  to  be.    The  .American  arnry 
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gets  little  or  no  credit  for  it.  Nobody 
knows  anything  about  it,  and  those  who 
do  know  do  not  care.  The  future  of  the 
Philippines  is  one  of  our  American 
problems,  the  first  basis  of  a  correct  so- 
lution of  it  is  knowledge  such  as  this 
book  furnishes. 

The  renewed  interest  in  Corea  is  re- 
sponsible for  another  edition  of  Dr.  Wm. 
Elliott  Griffis'  standard  classic  on  ''The 
Hermit  Nation"  (Scribners).  The 
seventh  edition  has  been  fully  revised, 
and  the  history  brought  down  to  the 
present  day,  even  the  movements  of  the 
Japanese  army,  as  far  as  Liao-Yang,  are 
indicated.  In  "Koreans  at  Home" 
(Cassell)  Miss  Constance  J.  D.  Taylor 
has  given  us  the  impressions  of  a  Scots- 
woman in  that  strange  land.  The  pic- 
tures, five  of  which  are  in  color,  are  por- 
traits rather  than  scenes,  and  are  the 
more  interesting  on  that  account.  The 
picture  of  the  poor  little  Emperor  is  a 
striking  representation. 

The  most  important  section  of  this 
year's  travel  books,  I  take  it,  is  that 
which  I  have  reserved  for  final  treat- 
ment. It  deals  with  that  marvel  among 
nations,  Japan.  There  are  three  large 
books  and  one  small  one.  **  Our  Asiatic 
Neighbors"  affords  another  volume, 
"Japanese  Life  in  Town  and  Country" 
(Putnam),  by  George  William  Knox. 
The  book  is  small  but  full  of  meat. 
Doubtless  many  who  shrink  from  the 
larger  and  more  serious  books  will  find 
it  adequate  to  the  present  craving  for 
knowledge  about  Japan.  The  other  three 
books,  however,  are  especially  notable. 
It  is  significant  that  though  they  are 
published  by  different  houses  and  have 
no  natural  relation  one  to  the  other,  yet 
they  supplement  one  another  perfectly. 
The  first  one  is  "Japan  by  the  Jap- 
anese" (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.).  Mr.  Al- 
fred Stead  is  the  editor  of  this  book.  He 
has  also  written  a  few  chapters.  Most 
of  the  subjects  or  topics  into  which  the 


book  has  been  divided  are  treated  by 
the  Japanese  themselves.  The  highest 
available  authority  in  each  case  has  dis- 
cussed the  subject  appointed  him  m 
which  he  is  supposed  to  be  an  expert 
For  instance,  Marquis  Ito  writes  the 
chapters  on  the  Constitution,  the  Duties 
of  Political  Parties,  the  Growth  of  Japan; 
Field  Marshals  Yamagata  and  Oyama 
discuss  the  Army;  Rear-Admiral  Saito 
treats  of  the  Navy;  Baron  Kaneko  con- 
siders the  Organization  of  Japan  as  a 
Constitutional  State.  Count  Okuma 
describes  the  foreign  policy,  and  so  on. 
Nearly  everything  imaginable  is  treated 
and  treated  admirably,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge.  If  the  book  has  a  limita- 
tion, it  is  in  the  discussions  of  the  status 
of  the  Japanese  women  and  the  des- 
cription of  the  Japanese  religion. 

In  "Japan  an  Interpretation"  (Mac- 
millan)  the  late  Lafcadio  Heam  has 
thrown  a  most  admirable  inside  light  on 
the  Japanese  religion  and  Japanese 
character.  The  much-lamented  Heam 
wrote  with  the  eye  of  a  seer  and  the  im- 
agination of  a  poet.  Racially  and  tem- 
peramentally no  man  was  better  adapted 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  mysterious 
East  than  he.  You  feel  that  what  he  says 
is  truth;  that  he  knows.  You  realize  that 
he  has  divined  the  secrets  of  the  Orient, 
and  that  which  is  hidden  from  the  casual 
eye  he  has,  by  some  intuition,  arrived  at 
the  very  heart  of.  The  book  is  also  liter- 
ature of  a  high  order.  And  in  large  de- 
gree it  supplies  the  lack  mentioned  in 
the  first  volume. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Campbell  Davidson's 
"Present  Day  Japan"  (Lippincott) 
gives  the  observations  of  a  thoughtful 
and  observant  woman  who  has  traveled 
much  in  the  land.  She  tells  what  she 
saw,  what  the  people  did;  and  she  tells 
it  extraordinarily  well. 

In  general  the  travel  books  are  en- 
titled to  a  high  rank  in  the  season's  out- 
put.  There  is  not  a  poor  one  in  the  lot. 


CURRENT  FICTION 

By  Eleanor  Hoyt  Brainerd 


THE  flurry  incident  to  the  output  of 
books  for  the  Christmas  market 
is  practically  over,  and  the  problem  of 
the  fall  novel  has  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  book-maker  to  those  of  the  book- 
seller. 

On  the  whole,  the  season  is  lacking  in 
sensations.  There  are  readable  novels, 
dozens  of  them;  but  there  are  few  sur- 
prises; and  while  a  number  of  authors 
who  may  always  be  relied  upon  for  work 
of  good  quality,  have  contributed  to  the 
fall  fiction  list,  no  one  of  them  has  made 
a  stride  beyond  his  previous  efforts, 
unless  we  except  Marie  Corelli. 

In  "God's  Good  Man,"  Miss  Corelli 
has  come  nearer  writing  a  convincing 
human  story  than  ever  before  in  her 
career.  The  love  story  of  a  sturdy  Eng- 
lish parson  and  a  delectable  lady  of  the 
manor,  set  in  rural  England  among 
scenes  and  folk  essentially  and  pictur- 
esquely English,  is  a  revelation  of  nat- 
ural feeling  and  simple  style  heretofore 
unsuspected  in  the  popular  but  melo' 
dramatic  author.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

From  Stanley  Weyman  one  knows 
what  to  expect,  and  in  the  "Abbess  of 
Vlaye,"  one  gets  exactly  what  one  ex- 
pects. Beginning  somewhat  drearily  in 
the  council  chamber  of  Henry  IV  of 
France,  where  the  peasant  uprisings  in 
Poitou  is  the  theme  discussed,  the  story 
comes  to  life  in  the  second  chapter  and 
from  that  time  on  until  the  Captain  of 
Vlaye  and  his  love  the  Abbess  are  over- 
thrown, and  the  mission  of  Vicomte  des 
Ageaux,  Lieutenant  of  Perigord,  is  ful- 
filled there  are  no  dull  pages.  Much  of 
the  mechanism  is  familiar,  and  there  is 
displayed  no  great  originality  of  plot  or 
style,  but  to  readers  who  like  novels  of 
the  Weyman  school,  the  story  may  be 
confidently  recommended.  (Long- 
mans.) 


Henry  Seton  Merriman's  posthumous 
novel  "The  Last  Hope"  is  also  a  tale  of 
France,  and  it,  too,  has  a  flavor  of  his- 
tory ;  but  the  novel  of  Mr.  Weyman 
and  the  novel  of  Mr.  Scott  are  things 
apart  Mr.  Weyman  tells  a  dashing 
story,  but  Mr.  Scott's  work  had  sub- 
tlety as  well  as  spirit,  feeling  as  well  as 
action. 

"The  Last  Hope"  is  a  romance  of  a 
lost  cause,  a  tale  woven  round  Loo 
Barebone,  sailor  of  the  Channel  Isles, 
in  whom  the  French  Legitimists  believe 
they  have  found  Louis  the  Dauphin, 
who  should  have  been  Louis  XVII  of 
the  Bourbon  line.  The  theme  offers 
scope  for  poetry  and  pathos  as  well  as 
for  action;  and,  with  the  skill  of  the  true 
story-teller,  the  author  has  seen  and 
used  his  opportunities.  It  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  be  able  to  say  of  this  last  novel 
by  an  author  deservedly  popular,  that 
it  shows  no  falling  off  in  the  art  that 
won  the  popularity.     (Scribners.) 

"The  Reaper"  is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
a  first  novel;  but  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
from  no  crudity  in  the  book.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  story  of  the  Shetland  Isles 
and  their  folk  has  a  quality  in  both  mat- 
ter and  style  that  lifts  it  above  the  ama- 
teurish and  should  win  serious  consider- 
ation for  the  future  work  of  Miss  Edith 
Rickert.  The  sea  winds  and  waves  and 
mists  dominate  the  tale.  Life  is  a  grim 
thing  in  that  Northland  "toon,"  but 
such  as  it  is  Miss  Rickert  has  shown 
it,  and  the  story,  with  its  homely  pathos 
and  sentiment  and  tragedy  and  content 
that  is  hardly  joy,  grips  at  the  heart  be- 
cause it  has  the  ring  of  truth.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifilin.) 

"Dr.  Luke"  too,  is  a  story  of  a  fog- 
bound Northland,  of  a  bleak  coast  where 
life  and  love  go  hand-in-hand  with  sor- 
row  and    death.      Norman    Duncan's 
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short  stones  of  Labrador  have  won  him 
admiring  readers  and  this  novel  of 
Labrador  will  not  disappoint  his  friends. 
Its  setting,  like  that  of  "The  Reaper" 
is  of  necessity  grim,  and  there  is  pathos 
in  the  story,  tragedy  in  some  chapters, 
yet  the  book  is  not  gloomy,  for  through 
it  from  first  to  last  love  wins  like 
an  undercurrent  theme  —  mother-love, 
child-love,  the  love  of  woman  for  man 
and  of  man  for  woman,  love  of  fellow- 
man — and  side  by  side  with  love  goes 
courage. 

The  thread  of  story  in  Gouvemeur 
Morris's  latest  book  is  so  slight  and  in- 
consequential a  thing  that  one  marvels 
it  can  be  made  to  support  a  narrative. 
Doubtless  it  wouldn't,  were  the  narra- 
tive itself  not  a  featherweight.  Mr. 
Morris  is  fortunate  here  as  he  has  been 
before  in  a  certain  happy  interpretation 
of  small-boy  nature;  but  "Mr.  Man" 


redeems  only  the  early  part  of  the  book 
from  dullness,  and  Ellen's  French  ei- 
periences  are  not  sufficiently  interesting 
to  serve  as  excuse  for  the  subsn^ucnt 
chapters.  (Century  Co.) 

Alexander  Nelson  Hood,  in  the  Fore- 
word to"Adria,  a  Tale  of  Venice,"  says 
that  the  book  aims  to  be  a  romantic  nar- 
rative rather  than  a  novel,  and  thereby 
he  forestalls  much  criticism.  The  book 
is  not  a  novel,  is  hardly  romantic,  and 
at  times  wanders  so  far  from  its  stori' 
that  it  almost  fails  to  be  a  narrative. 
Perhaps  that  much  misused  term  "an 
appreciation"  best  describes  it.  It  is  an 
appreciation  of  Venice  by  a  scholarly 
man,  who  loves  the  city  of  the  sea,  and 
has  soaked  himself  in  her  history.  The 
story  concerns  itself  with  the  struggles 
against  Austrian  oppression,  but  it  is 
for  its  description  and  its  historic  com- 
ment rather  than  for  its  story  that  the 
book  will  be  read  with  interest  by  those 
who,  like  its  author,  love  Venice.  (Dut- 
ton.) 

Ellen  OIney  Kirk's  book  folk  are 
always  pleasant  acquaintances,  war- 
ranted to  entertain  without  thrilling,  lo 
interest  without  harrowing,  to  be  amus- 
ing, natural  and  unimportant. 

"The  Apology  of  Ayliffe"  is  full  of 
just  such  folk — is  a  book  to  be  read 
with  enjoyment  and  forgotten  almost 
as  soon  as  closed.   (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

"Theophano"is  not  an  appreclaiion 
but  a  historical  novel.  In  the  very  first 
sentence  one  encounters  Constanline 
Porphyrogennetus,  Mount  Damairj^s 
— now  called  Bulgaru— Chrysopolisand 
Scutari. 

This,  together  with  the  blinding  !)■[«. 
might  give  pause  to  a  moderately  en- 
thusiastic reader  and  it  is  only  fair  to 
admit  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  this  sort 
of  thing  in  the  book.  Frederic  Harrison, 
the  distinguished  Positivist  and  scholar, 
is  the  author,  and  his  novel  fairly  reeks 
of  erudition;  but  beneath  its  conscien- 
tious accuracy  there  is  a  story  of  Theo- 
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phano,  an  intriguing  courtesan,  who  is 
wife  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  and  in 
that  story  there  are  dramatic  moments. 
(Harpers.) 

Nelson  Lloyd  has  moved  still  further 
down  the  pages  of  history  to  lind  the 
motive  for  his  "The  Soldier  of  the  Val- 
ley," and,  after  all,  this  is  no  historical 
novel  save  as  all  human  documents  are 
footnotes  to  history. 

"The  Soldier  of  the  Valley"  is  a 
crippled  soldier  of  the  Cuban  War,  liv- 
ing out  his  days  as  school  teacher  in  the 
valley  from  which  he  marched  out  in 
search  of  life's  broader  vistas.  The 
story  is  a  quiet  one,  quiet  as  life  in  the 
valley,  but  it  is  handled  with  a  delicacy 
and  skill  that  give  it  rank  among  the 
most  admirable  novels  of  the  season. 
(Scribner,.) 

That  the  author  of  "Emmy  Lou" 
should  write  a  dull  book  is  a  thing  un- 
thinkable, and  one  approaches  George 
Madden  Martin's  novel,  "The  House  of 
Fulfilment,"  with  serene  confidence. 
The  confidence  is  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent justified  by  the  event,  for  the  book  is 
not  dull.  To  be  sure  it  has  no  such  charm 
as  had  "Emmy  Lou" — but  how  many 
books  have  ?— and  "The  House  of  Ful- 
filment," if  by  no  means  a  big  book,  is 
in  parts  a  charming  book.  The  child 
chapters  are  delightful  and  the  skilful 
drawing  of  Charlotte  and  Molly  go 
far  toward  making  up  for  many  chap- 
ters conspicuously  unimportant.  (Mc- 
Clures.) 

The  best  selling  of  the  new  novels 
dealing  with  ancient  history  is  Irving 
Bacheller's  "Vergilius,"  a  tale  of  the 
coming  of  Christ;  and  while  not  so 
scholarly  as  Mr.  Harrison's  book,  "Ver- 
gilius "  is  decidedly  the  more  read- 
able of  the  two.  It  is  not  brilliant 
in  theme  or  manner,  but  it  tells 
the  kind  of  a  story  that  always 
finds  a  circle  of  interested  readers 
and  tells  it  with  a  simplicity  rec- 
ommending it  to  a  public   that  would 


fall  back  aghast  from  "Theophano." 
(Harpers.) 

In  "Traitor  and  Loyalist,"  Henry 
K  itch  el  I  Webster  brings  us  down  to 
modern  history,  and  tells  a  tale  of  love 
and  blockade- running  that  swells  the 
list  of  Civil  War  novels,  but  contributes 
little  of  importance  to  the  fiction  dealing 
with  that  period.  (Macmillan.)  |  , 

The  stories  included  in  Cyrus  Towns- 
end  Brady's  "The  Records"  are  pecu- 
liarly uneven.  Dr.  Brady  says  in  a  pre- 
face that  everybody  has  at  least  one  good 
story  in  him,  and  gives  us  to  understand 
that  these  "Records"  all  have  some 
basis,  in  truth,  are  to  a  certain  degree 
human  documents.  All  of  which  may 
be  true,  but  the  fact  remains  thatjn  a 
number  of  instances  the  author  has 
certainly  failed  to  get  out  of  the  indi- 
vidual the  one  good  story  that  theoretic- 
ally was  in  him. 
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With  the  unsuccessful  stories  there 
are,  however,  a  number  of  exceptionally 
good  ones,  clever  both  in  plot  and  hand- 
ling. Dr.  Brady  has  a  sense  of  humor  to 
which  he  too  seldom  gives  a  free  rein  and 
which  if  properly  exercised  should  save 
him  from  his  occasional  slumps  into 
melodrama.  (Dillingham.) 

A  modern  love  story  with  a  Roman 
background  is  not  a  new  thing  in  fiction, 
but  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Jr.,  has  evolved 
a  promising  situation  in  his  novel  "The 
Private  Tutor." 

The  hopelessly  unpolished  son  of  an 
American  millionaire  is  sent  abroad  in 
charge  of  a  private  tutor  who  is  pitifully 
inadequate  when  the  future  million- 
aire falls  into  the  toils  of  a  Continental 
sorceress,  and  who  complicates  matters 
by  falling  in  love  with  the  young  woman 
who  has,  with  the  consent  of  the  two 
families,  " been  growing  up"  for  the 
pupil.  Unluckily  Mr.  Bradford  has 
made  his  young  American  too  hopeless  a 
boor,  and  his  sorceress  too  stagey  an 
adventuress.  Still  harder  to  forgive  is 
the  author's  propensity  for  wedging 
solid  chunks  of  Baedeker  into  the 
course  of  his  narrative.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) 

Louis  Tracy,  who  soared  to  fame  on 
"The  Wings  of  the  Morning,"  has 
written  an  entertaining  detective  story 
in  "The  Albert  Gate  Mystery,"  and 
though  at  the  end  one  is  left  wonder- 
ing what  the  fracas  was  about  origin- 
ally, any  lover  of  detective  stones  is 
fairly  sure  to  read  to  the  end  and  enjoy 
the  reading. 

Reginald  Brett,  amateur  detective  and 
hero,  naturally  calls  to  mind  the  great 
and  only  Sherlock  Holmes;  but,  while 
an  understudy  to  that  notorious  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Brett  is  an  interesting  fellow 
within  his  limitations.  (Fenno.) 

In  "Tommy&  Co."  Jerome  K.  Je- 
rome has  lost  a  good  opportunity  for  the 
sake  of  wandering  into  episodic  lanes 
and  byways.    The  early  chapters  of  the 


book  are  delightful,  with  Tommy's  en- 
gaging personality  for  central  pivot  arJ 
an  amusing  group  of  newspaper  chir- 
acters  circling  round  her;  but  later,  tk 
book  loses  its  coherence,  and  detacM 
episodes,  even  when  amusing  per  sc, 
become  irritating  when  dragged  by  the 
heels  into  a  stoiy  thu  promised  lo  get 
along  very  well  vrithout  them.  (DoiH, 
Mead.) 

Take  a  young  Oxford  graduate  whose 
conceit  is  equalled  only  by  his  ingenu- 
ousness, constitute  him,  through  force  of 
circumstances,  gaoler  of  a  Germio 
princess  imprisoned  in  a  Scottish  shoot- 
ing box.  Give  to  the  princess  a  beautiful 
face,  a  fine  peppery  temper  and  a  scipc- 
grace  wooer  from  whom  she  must  at  all 
costs  be  saved— and  surely  one  has  ii>- 
gredients  for  an  eventful  story, 

Archibald  Eyre  has  used  these  mite- 
ials  for  the  making  ofThe  Custodian" 
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and  has  achieved  a  book  amusing  if  not 
plausible.    (Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 

Anti-vivisection  tracts  have  invaded 
fiction's  field  and  come  to  the  front  with 
signatures  that  give  them  weight.  Mark 
Twain's  admirers  sighed  over"  A  Dog's 
Tale" — and  the  sigh  was  not  wholly 
a  tribute  to  the  pathos  of  the  tale.  Ad- 
mirers of  Elizabeth  Phelps  Ward  will 
sigh  over  "Trixy"  and  their  grief  will 
not  be  due  entirely  to  the  horrors  of 
vivisection, 

Mrs.  Ward  can  write  such  remark- 
ably good  fiction  that  to  pick  up  a  book 
bearing  her  name  and  find  not  literature 
but  dogma — of  a  somewhat  hysterical 
sort — is  disconcerting.  The  pun  was  un- 
intentional, but  let  it  stand  as  a  com- 
panion piece  to  Mark  Twain's  painful 
title.  Setting  aside  the  pros  and  cons 
of  vivisection,  "Trixy"  is  not  up  to  the 
usual  level  of  its  author's  work,  and 
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after  all  it  is  by  its  literary  quality,  not 
by  its  preachment,  that  a  book  must 
stand  or  fall.  (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

James  Branch  Cahill  comes  of  a  writ- 
ing family,  but  his  name  is  new  to  read- 
ers of  fiction.  "The  Eagle's  Shadow" 
will,  however,  win  him  friends  and  is  a 
promise  of  better  things  to  come.  Boldly 
set  forth,  the  love  affair  of  Margaret 
Hugonin,  heiress,  and  the  impecunious 
Billy  Woods,  would  not  seem  strikingly 
original.  There  are  many  difficulties,  and 
the  eagle  that  looms  large  in  the  Wood's 
coat-of-arms,  and  stands  for  the  fortune 
left  by  Frederick  Woods  to  the  heroine 
throws  its  dark  shadow  far  and  wide; 
but  the  fashion  in  which  Mr.  Cahill  has 
handled  that  love  affair,  the  lightness  of 
the  dialogue,  the  capricious  charm  of 
the  heroine,  the  manliness  of  Billy 
Woods — all  these  go  to  the  making  of  an 
exceedingly  readable  tale.  (Doubleday, 
Page.) 

A  story  of  Indian  love  is  not  likely  to 
appeal  to  a  wide  public;  and,  though 
Egerton  Young  is  an  authority  upon 
things  Indian,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
even  the  most  lofty  souled  of  Minne- 
hahas  and  Hiawathas  ever  talked  in 
the  fine  rhetorical  fashion  credited  to 
Uabuno  and  her  lover  Isquasis  in 
"Children  of  the  Forest."  However,  all 
was  not  love-makingin  the  forest.  There 
were  fights  with  bears,  contests  with 
evil  sorcerers,  attacks  from  hostile  In- 
dians, days  of  captivity,  escapes,  and 
final  conversion  to  Christianity  and 
matrimony.  Possibly  readers  for  whom 
the  Indian  is  still  invested  with  a  glam- 
our, may  find  in  the  programme  some- 
thing to  their  liking.     (Revell.) 

J.  J.  Bell  has  told  in  "Jess  and  Co," 
the  story  of  an  ambirious  and  capable 
wife  and  a  lovable  but  impractical  hus- 
band, and  he  has  told  it  well.  The  story 
is  a  homely  and  unpretentious  one,  but 
it  is  a  human  little  tale  that  enlists  a 
reader's  sympathies;  and  withal,  it  is 
spiced  with  the  humor  that  in  the  "Wee 
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Macgregor"  stories,  won  the  author  his 
reputation.  (Harpers.) 

The  little  volume  by  Ralph  Connor, 
issued  under  title  of  "The  Prospector," 
is  but  a  part  of  a  more  extensive  book; 
but  for  all  lovers  of  football,  the  contents 
of  the  small  volume  will  justify  its  pub- 
lication. The  73  pages  are  given  over  to 
a  description  of  a  great  football  game 
between  the  Varsity  team  of  Toronto  and 
the  McGill  team  from  Montreal,  and 
reading  the  description  is  next  thing  to  a 
seat  in  the  grand  stand. 

Not  the  least  admirable  feature  of  the 
story  is  the  old  Scottish  mother  of 
Shock,  the  famous  half-back,  whose 
lighting  blood  enables  her  to  take  her 
son's  hazards  with  the  same  stoicism 
with  which  she  sent  her  soldier  husband 
to  the  wars,  and  who  at  the  most  des- 
perate point  of  the  game,  only  murmurs 
appreciatively,  "Mon,  mon,  but  yon's 
the  laddie!"  (Revell.) 

In  "New  Samaria"  one  sees  another 
phase  of  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  talent. 
Here  are  two  short  stories.  The  first  is 
of  the  sort  in  which  the  author  particu- 
larly delights,  and  an  uncommonly  good 
short  story  it  is.  As  for  the  second — 
well,  that  is  a  matter  of  taste;  but  for 
this  reader.  Weir  Mitchell  in  sentimental 
Indian  summer  vein  is  not  Weir  Mit- 
chell at  his  best.     (Lippincott.) 

Possibly  May  Sinclair  has  written 
other  books.  If  she  has,  I  have  not  read 
them,  and  after  reading  "The  Divine 
lire"  I  find  myself  wondering  whether 
a  woman  really  wrote  the  book.  It 
hasn't  the  flavor  of  woman's  work. 

The  author  has  told  the  story  of  a 
cockney  poet,  and  his  rise  to  fame  and 
absolute  mastery  of  his  h's.  Parts  of  the 
book  are  tiresome.  The  publisher's  an- 
nouncement calls  it"  an  elaborate  novel," 
and  the  phrase  describes  it.  Too  elabor- 
ate by  far.  There  ate  times  when  the 
reader  wearies  desperately  of  Horace 
Jewdwine,  and  wonders  impatiently  why 
the  poet  puts  off  throwing  the  impec- 


cable hypocrite  over,  since  the  throwirE 
over  is  obviously  foreordained.  Psycho- 
logical analysis  runs  riot  occasionally. 
theories  of  journalism  get  between  the 
reader  and  the  story,  and  yet—the  book 
is  distinctly  interesting,  has  elements  ol 
bigness,  shows  a  subtlety  and  a  grasp  far 
above  the  ordinary.  One  feels  toward  it 


ird 


as  one  might  perhaps  have  felt 

the  hero— torn  between  boredom  and 

fascination.  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 

"A  Forest  Drama"  is  quite  another 
story.  Here  the  Indians  play  a  pan 
purely  supernumerary,  while  an  English 
convict,  a  Canadian  maiden  educated  in 
England,  a  young  lumberman  and  i 
chivalrous  English  lover^mported  for 
the  express  purpose  of  helping  his 
adored  one  marry  the  other  man— haie 
the  leading  roles. 

The  Canadian  forest  is  used  as  snp. 
and  the  abduction  and  rescue  of  fff 
heroine  furnish  plentiful  action.  (Heni)' 
Coates  &  Co.) 

S.  Weir  Mitchell  showed   hardihood 
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when  out  of  the  fullness  of  many  years 
devotion  to  George  Washington  he  un- 
dertook to  write  the  story  of  that  great 
man's  youth  in  the  form  of  autobio- 
graphy, but  possibly  no  one  could  have 
earned  out  the  project  more  success- 
fully than  he. 

The  book  is  not  thrilling,  but  it  is 
eminently  convincing.  Dr.  Mitchell  has 
drawn  freely  upon  Washington's  diary 


and  letters,  and  upon  contemporary 
manuscript,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  where 
fact  ends  and  fiction  begins.  The  story 
is  told  with  a  quiet  consistency,  a  mas- 
terly self-control  and  reserve  that  prove 
the  writer's  uncommon  skill.  One  does 
not  catch  him  slipping.  The  style  of  the 
narrative  is  consistent  from  start  to  fin- 
ish— -direct,  straightforward,  full  of  such 
simple  dignity  as  one  might  well  expect 
from  a  Washington,  old  in  years,  sitting 
down  at  quiet  Mount  Vernon  to  tell  the 
story  of  his  early  years. 

Whether  one  finds  the  book  interest- 


ing, depends  entirely  upon  whether  one 
has  a  taste  for  such  matter;  but,  at 
least,  the  author  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  having  carried  out  a  difficult  un- 
dertaking with  exceeding  skill.  (Cen- 
tury Co.) 

The  title  of  Hamblen  Sears's  rew 
book  of  shon  stories  ought  to  militate 
against  its  success;  but  once  past  the  title, 
one  finds  these  tales  of  successful  match- 
making decidedly  entertaining.  Frothy 
they  are,  of  course.  They  weremeant  to 
be  frothy.  A  few  of  them  fall  a  trifle  flat — 
but  that  was  inevitable  when  the  central 
themeof  all  the  stories  was  bound  to  be 
theone  and  the  same.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  collection  is  in  a  light  way,  emphatic- 
ally clever.  Mr.  Sear's  dialogue  is  good 
beyond  the  ordinary.  It  actually  ap- 
proaches frivolous  conversation — a  thing 
rare  in  fiction — and  this  alone  would 
make  the  stories  acceptable  even  were 
the  situations  not  so  amusing  as  they 
are.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

George  Ade's  "True  Bills"  is  another 
collection  of  fables.  That  being  said, 
all  has  been  said.  Possibly  the  fables 
are  not  so  good  as  their  predecessors. 
Possibly  they  are  quite  as  good, but  ore's 
appetite  for  hterature  of  the  sort  has  its 
limitations.  However  that  may  be,  an- 
other "  bunch  "  of  Ade's  Fables  is  on  the 
market.  (Harpers.)  ' 

A  love  idyl  against  a  background  of 
roses.  A  Southern  garden,  a  pretty  girl, 
a  summer  day,  an  impulsive  young  man 
— there  you  have  the  rough  sketch  of 
"Kitty  of  the  Roses."  The  story  is  light 
as  thistledown,  but  Ralph  Henry  Bar- 
bour has  told  it  as  it  should  be  told, 
lightly,  gracefully,  whimsically,  and  as 
a  result,  the  inconsequential  little  book 
offers  better  reading  than  many  a  more 
important  story.  (Lippincott,) 

Frederic  Isham  has,  in  "Black  Fri- 
day," written  a  novel  centering  around 
the  Gould-Fiske  attempt  to  corner 
the  gold  market;  and,  remembering 
the  charm    of  this    author's     "Under 
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the  Rose,"  one 
wishes  that  he  had 
clung  to  remote- 
ness and  romance. 
The  story  is  not  in 
itself  forceful  or 
dramatic  enough 
to  atone  for  the 
somewhat  dubious 
taste  of  pressing 
into  fiction's  ser- 
vice names  and 
personalities  so 
nearly  contempor- 
ary. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill  &  Co.) 

Among  the  short 
story  volumes  of 
the  autumn,  Viola 
Roseboro's  "  Play- 
ers and  Vaga-  , 
bonds'  "  makes  a 
distinct  impres- 
sion. Miss  Roseboro's  work  is  always 
good.  She  knows  her  craft.  She  has 
not  yet  written  a  great  story,  but  she 
never  writes  a  poor  one.  She  has  that 
rare  thing  a  sense  of  values,  she  is 
without  affectations,  and  there  is  a 
warm  human  note  in  all  her  work. 
I  That  note  is  much  in  evidence  in 
all    these  tales  of  player  -  folk,    and  it 
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wins  the  reader's 
sympathy  and  lik- 
ing for  the  men 
and  women  who 
play  their  pans  on 
the  pages — ^yes,e*- 
en  for  those  play- 
ers who  are  vag- 
abonds indeed. 
(Macmillan.) 

Then  there  are 
"The  Madigans," 
the  irrepressible 
Madigans,  who 
wear  even  the 
reader's  nerves  to 
tiddle-strings  be- 
fore they  disap- 
pear from  the 
scene,  but  who 
are  yet  delightful 
imps. 

Miss  Miriam 
Michelson  has  achieved  a  triumph  in 
making  the  Madigan  family  as  im- 
possible as  it  is  without  making  it 
incredible,  as  incorrigible  as  it  is  with- 
out making  it  obnoxious.  They  are 
tiresome,  those  Madigans,  but  they  are 
amusing,  tremendously  amusing,  at 
times.  (Century  Co.) 
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CHRISTMAS  BOOKS  FOR  THE  JUNIORS 

Bv  Tudor  Jenks 


THERE  must  be  a  cenain  satisfac- 
tion  in  arguing  a  case  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — a 
feeling  that  the  judgment  for  which  the 
lawyer  presents  his  case  is  at  least  final. 
And  in  literature  there  is  the  same  feel- 
ing of  finality  when  a  boolt  is  at  last 
presented  to  the  great  public.  All  pre- 
vious opinions  and  decisions  are  tenta- 
tive and  subject  to  reversal.  The  author 
may  be  wrong,  the  publishers'  readers 
may  be  fallible,  the  great  panjandrum 
in  the  publisher's  innermost  sanctum 
has  been  known  to  commit  errors.  But 
when  the  book  has  come  out  into  the 
arena,  fought  its  fight  with  the  critics, 
and  turns  to  the  great  public — its  fate  is 
at  last  fixed.  Thumbs  go  up  or  down, 
and  the  literary  gladiator  is  sent  to  death 
or  glory. 

Or  so  it  used  to  be.  But  now  the 
American  public  is  almost  as  sated  with 
literature  as  were  the  spectators  of  the 
Coliseum  with  gladiatorial  shows.  Some- 
thing bizarre,  something  eccentric  often 
attracts  the  attention  denied  to  works  of 
more  permanent  value.     Authors  are 
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tempted  to  cut  capers  so  that  they  may 
catch  the  languid  eye,  and  it  is  more  than 
ever  important  that  the  humble  reviewer 
—for  I  believe  he  is  humble — should 
seek  out  the  more  modest  and  less 
showy  qualities,  leaving  the  obtrusive 
to  secure  such  notice  as  they  may.  There 
is  no  need  to  bespeak  favor  for  the 
already  over-advertised,  or  to  join  in 
swelling  the  chorus  of  general  acclama- 
tion. 

Thus  we  hardly  consider  it  esscndai 
to  add  feathers  to  the  already  trailing 
headdress  of  Andrew  Lang,  though  his 
"Brown  Fairy  Book"  (Longmans),  if 
the  first  of  a  series  instead  of  sixteenth, 
might  well  entitle  him  to  a  long  eagle's 
feather  tipped  with  brown,  by  virtue  of 
its  charming  illustrations  and  its  resur- 
rection of  many  beautiful  stories  from 
recondite  sources,  from  Indian  folklore, 
Australian  tales,  Persian  literature.  The 
old,  old  fairy  stories  were  good  no  doubt, 
but  even  the  "Sleeping  Beauty"  and 
"Cinderella"  have  slightly  suffered  by 
repetition,  and  these  have  the  charm  of 
novelty  at  least;  and  are  told  in  a  clear, 
and  simple  style  that  reaches  without 
condescension  the  younger  readers. 
Here  is  wishing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lang 
many  happy  returns  to  the  same  ben- 
evolent task  every  Christmas  season, 


1*be  MicmllliD  Co. 


STAND  UP  ANO  C 


even  if  they  have  to  name  some  of  their 
remote  productions  "The  Salmon-Pink 
hairy  Book" 

We  should  like,  however,  to  break  a 
puny  lance  in  support  of  S.  R.  Crockett's 
"Red  Cap  Tales"  (Macmillan),  be- 
cause objection  has  been  made  to  his 
appropriation  of  gems  from  the  treasure- 
chest  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  order  to 
spread  the  fame  of  that  rich  repository, 
"Shame!"  cry  these  critics.  "Leave  the 
jewels  in  their  settings!  If  the  young 
people  won't  read  the  Waverley  Novels, 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  benighted 
youngsters!"  Very  true.  But  it  is  so 
much  the  worse  for  them  that  Mr. 
Crockett  seems  to  us  to  be  justified. 
There  is  serious  danger  that,  in  these 
days  of  reading  made  easy,  even  the 
great  "Wizard  of  the  North"  may  re- 
main unknown  while  crowds  frequent 
the  petty  peepshows  that  obstruct  the 


road  to  his  cavern  of  wonders.  "But  it 
will  spo'l  the  novels  for  them."  Not 
Scott's  novels,  by  your  leave.  Scott  does 
not  depend  upon  a  few  striking  episodes, 
or  the  unraveling  of  a  mere  plot. 

Here  are  mere  lists  of  specimen  ore 
from  four  gold-mines,  from  "Waverley," 
"Guy  Mannering,"  "Rob  Roy,"  and 
"The  Antiquary,"  for  the  editor  has 
wisely  refrained  from  "Ivanhoe,"  "The 
Talisman,"  "Quentin  Durward,"  and 
"The  Abbot."  The  extracts  are  beau- 
tifully printed,  illustrated  delightfully, 
and  so  presented  as  to  make  them  the 
best  possible  introduction  to  the  mar- 
velous novels.  Every  lover  of  Scott — and 
that  means  every  appreciative  reader — 
should  use  the  bait  thus  made  ready  to 
his  hand,  and  ensnare  at  least  a  half- 
dozen  young  neophytes  who  need  a 
guide-book  to  Scott-land, 

Cyrus     Townscnd     Brady     commits 
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yearly  the  crime  of  writing  voluminous- 
ly. He  may  plead  the  temptation  of 
complaisant  publishers  and  a  satisfied 
public,  but  he  cannot  deny  that  he  has 
a  very  restless  quill,  and  one  that  daunt- 
lessly  attacks  reams  of  innocent  white 
paper.  This  year  the  nature  of  his  of- 
fense is  "A  Midshipman  in  the  Pacific" 
(Scribners),  and  it  was  turned  over  for 
full  reading  to  this  reviewer's  young 
assisant  Result,  intense  rnthusiasm, 
many  superlatives,  and  insistent  de- 
mands for  a  "  splendid  notice."  But  it 
will  be  enough  to  quote  this  assistant 
reader's  brief  resume:  "Exciting — lively 
— refined — realistic — very  interesting — 
gives  a  splendid  idea  of  whaling — very 
patriotic — characters  good."  Knowing 
this  critic's  capacity,  we  recommend  the 
book  most  cordially  as  one  that  will  de- 
light any  boy  or  girl  who  loves  stories 
of  adventure.  George  A.  Williams  has 
not  failed  in  the  difficult  task  of  making 
pictures  worthy  of  the  text,  and  the 
kindly  oldster  who  is  looking  for  "just 
the  book  for  Harry"  will  never  regret 
choosing  this  delightful  romance  found- 
ed on  fact. 

Why  can't  writers  for  adults  write 
■with  the  same  entertaining  si.nplicity 
and  directness  ? — these  are  qualities  we 
all  enjoy. 

Another  book  with  a  bright  red  cover, 
coming  from  England  through  the  Lip- 
pincott  Co.,  is  "Brought  to  Heel"  by 
Kent  Carr.  It  has  many  minor  defects 
that  grate  upon  American  sensibilities, 
for  we  are  either  too  sensitive  or  too  fool- 
ish to  enjoy  the  fagging  and  flogging  that 
the  English  seem  to  consider  essential  in 
a  good  school.  But,  waiving  these  spots 
on  the  siin,  this  story  of  English  board- 
ing-school life  has  qualities  that  deserve 
admiring  notice.  The  character  draw- 
ing is  unusually  fine,  the  plot  is  unusual- 
ly interesting,  and  the  story  drives  ahead 
without  hitch  or  drag  until  we  are 
brought  in  at  the  triumph  of  the  keen, 
wiry,  strong  and  politic  headmaster,  and 


rejoice  in  the  conquest  of  all  his  enemies, 
including  the  great  brute  whom  the 
crippled  veteran  thrashes  at  the  end  of 
the  book. 

What  new  way  is  there  of  saying  that 
"once  begun,  the  book  will  be  finished 
willy  nilly?"  We  read  it  into  the  small 
hours  though  others  ranged  around  be- 
sought attention.  But  when  you  read 
it,  kindly  remember  that  we  made  dis- 
tinct reservation  as  to  those  spots  on  the 
sun,  those  unpleasant  English  character- 
istics. The  very  title,  "Brought  to 
Heel,"  is  hardly  one  than  an  American 
author  would  have  chosen.  It  has  a 
touch  of  the  canine  servility  that  riles 
Uncle  Samuel,  but  seems  not  nearly  so 
disagreeable  to  our  cousin  John  Bull, 
who  has  never  quite  seen  the  whole 
difference  between  license  and  liberty, 
nor  lost  the  willingness  to  kotow  in  what 
he  considers  proper  cases. 

For  the  sake  of  contrast,  we  may  pass 
from  this  book  which  is  so  English  in  its 
tone,  to  one  that  is  distinctively  Ameri- 
can, we  might  even  say  Yankee.  The 
two  Beard  sisters  have  added  another 
to  their  former  two  books  belonging  to 
what  has  been  aptly  named  "The  How- 
to"  class.  This  one,  "Handicraft  and 
Recreation  for  Girls"  (Scribners)  con- 
tains directions  for  spinning,  weaving, 
basket-making,modeling  in  tissue-paper, 
the  making  of  pottery,  and  similar  home 
pursuits,  and  these  have  been  eked  out 
by  a  number  of  amusing  recreations  re- 
lating to  Easter  eggs,  flowers,  playing 
store  and  play-houses.  The  distinguish- 
ing merit  of  all  these  Beard  books  is  the 
clearness  and  fullness  with  which  direc- 
tions are  given.  They  are  entirely  free 
from  the  irritating  generalities  which 
cause  the  amateur  handicraftsman  to 
hurl  books  less  carefully  prepared  into 
any  convenient  corner  with  a  reckless 
disregard  of  the  safety  of  the  book.  One 
of  the  little  inventions  described  in  this 
book  that  we  think  would  be  especially 
attractive  to  youngsters  of  a   poetical 
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campment, and  another  almost  as  good 
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ial  kitchen,  with  its  tall 
clock,  large  spinning- 
wheel  and  rug  carpet.  We  should  not 
omit  to  say,  also,  that  the  matetial  of 
the  book  is  distinctly  original,  and  there 
is  a  complete  lack  of  the  time-worn  mat- 
ter so  often  used  in  padding  out  manuals 
of  this  class. 

A  set  of  books  which  will,  perhaps,  re- 
ceive less  attention  than  they  merit  is 
that  entitled  "Life  Stories  for  Young 
People"  (McClurg).  The  covers  are 
Utterly  commonplace,  except  for  a  small 
upon  each,  an  excel- 
gning.  The  illustra- 
;  of  old  engrav- 
all  well  done.  But 
islated  from  the 
German,  are  excellent  reading,  carefully 
prepared,  and  ranking  higher  than  their 
somewhat  unattractive  costume  prom- 
ises. The  four  volumes  in  the  series  tell 
the  stories  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Jeanne 
d'Arc  and  William  Tell.  Young  readers 
who  become  acquainted  by  means  of 
such  books  with  the  hves  of  noted  per- 
sons never  lose  their  interest  in  them, 
and  thus  acquire  a  taste  for  history  that 
to  some  extent  renders  them  immune  to 
a  lasting  general  attack  of  lictionitis. 

Another  biographical  book  is  "Little 
Royalties"  (Revell),  by  Isabel  Mc- 
Dougall.  These  are  picturesque,  but 
accurate,  portraits  of  Edward  Sixth  of 
England,thelittle  King  of  Rome,  the  un- 
happy Dauphin  of  France  (surely  the 
adjective  is  enough  to  identify  him)  the 
Princes  in  the  Tower,  and  others  of  the 
same  degree.  The  value  of  the  book  is 
greatly  increased  by  a  preface,  referring 
older  readers  to  the  sources  from  which 
the  book  is  partly  drawn.  After  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  childhood  of 
ber  subjects,  Miss  McDougall  adds  for 
the  sake  of  completion  a  brief  summary 
giving  an  adequate  idea  of  the  adult 
life. 


The  literary  style  is  excellent;  the  pic- 
tures are  reproductions  of  famous  por- 
traits. It  is  hardly  possible  in  telling  his- 
torical stories  to  avoid  some  reference  to 
unpleasant  features  that  cannot  be 
passed  over  without  destroying  the  his- 
torical value  of  the  stories,  but  this  book 
does  not  unduly  dwell  upon  these  fea- 
tures. Miss  McDougall  has  not  for- 
gotten the  age  of  her  audience,  but  has 
supplied  enough  detail  regarding  the 
life  and  manners  of  the  times  she  treats 
to  present  her  subjects  in  the  nght  at- 
mosphere. 

Edward  Stratemeyer,  who  has  already 
written  a  Life  of  McKinley  for  boys, 
presents  this  season  a  similar  biog:raphy 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Of  course  it  is 
not  possible  to  make  such  a  presentation 
of  the  life  of  a  living  man  thoroughly 
critical,  especially  in  a  book  written  for 
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young  readers,  but  the  merits  which 
were  possible  seem  to  have  been  secured 
by  Mr.  Stratemeyer,  since  he  has  put 
together  in  a  compact  form  and  a  well- 
arranged  narrative  the  incidents  which 
make  up  the  unusual  and  stimulating 
career  of  the  President.  It  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  this  author  had  not 
learned  to  write  books  that  please  his 
constituency.  He  has  already  written 
seven  series  of  books,  comprising  thirty- 
one  different  volumes,  and  after  such  an 
apprenticeship  it  would  be  a  dull  crafts- 
man indeed  who  had  not  acquired  the 
secrets  of  the  trade. 

Like  many  another  professional  writer 
upon  the  look-out  for  good  subjects, 
Mr.  Kirk  Munroe  saw  an  opportunity  in 
the  Boxer  uprising.  But  he  was  not  will- 
ing to  rely  upon  second-hand  reports 
and  took  a  journey  to  China  in  order 
that  his  local  color  might  be  truly  yellow. 
His  book,  "The  Blue  Dragon"  (Har- 
pers) depicts  through  the  eyes  of  an 
American  boy  the  Boxer  troubles  as  seen 
within  arms'  length,  comprising,  of 
course,  the  famous  siege  of  the  English 
legation.  There  is  no  need  to  point  out 
how  skilfully  Mr.  Munroe  has  used  his 
material,  but  especial  commendation 
should  be  given  to  his  treatment  of  the 
episode  relating  to  the  stealing  of  a  loco- 
motive in  making  an  escape  from  the 
Chinese  fanatics.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  criticism  upon  the  volume,  we 
should  prefer  to  make  it  point  blank  at 
the  artist  and  publisher  by  inquiring 
whether  they  think  they  have  done  the 
fair  thing  by  Mr.  Munroe's  book  in  the 
matter  of  illustrating  it. 

Never  having  been  in  China,  we  do 
not  profess  to  be  able  to  pass  upon  the 
correctness  of  the  Oriental  coloring 
acquired  for  the  purpose  of  making 
"The  Blue  Dragon"  realistic.  In  fact, 
we  should  doubt  whether  the  pigment 
acquired  in  a  brief  visit  could  ever  match 
very  nearly  the  natural  hues  belonging 
to  any  exotic  life.   We  have  an  idea  that 


the  acquirement  of  true  local  coloring  is 
a  long,  slow  process,  a  growth  slow  by 
process  of  nature,  requiring  aaual  living 
within  the  influence  of  the  local  spec- 
trum. Mr.  George  Bird  Grinnell,  for  in- 
stance, has  in  the  course  of  years  ac- 
quired a  distinct  copper  tint  derived 
from  an  unusual  familiarity  with  the 
people  known  to  scientiRc  men  as 
"Amerinds" — the  same  people  whom 
the  less  scientific  L eat herstoc king  knew 
as  Redskins.  Wherever  Mr.  Grinnell 
treats  of  Indians,  we  may  be  sure  {^  be- 
ing in  touch  with  the  real,  unadulterated, 
simon-pure  "Lo."  He  has  written  eight 
books  touching  more  or  less  upon  the 
life  and  legends  of  various  tribes  and, 
this  season  comes  the  ninth,  "Jack  in 
the  Rockies"  (Stokes),  being  a  life-like 
picture  of  Western  life  in  the  early  days, 
treating  particularly  the  region  of  the 
Yellowstone  Park.  There  is  just  enough 
of  the  dime  novel  flavor  in  the  volume  to 
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give  it  a  pleasant  tang,  and  a  seasoning 
of  fact  that  will  reconcile  the  boy's 
parents  or  guardian  to  his  possession  of 
the  volume.  What  has  been  said  in  re- 
gard to  the  text  might,  mutatis  mutandis y 
be  applied  to  the  illustrations,  which  are 
a  combination  of  photographs  from 
nature  and  drawings  by  Mr.  Deming, 
who  is  as  familiar  with  Indian  life  as  Mr. 
Grinnell  himself. 

A  few  more  of  the  advance  guard  may 
be  treated  before  beginning  an  attack 
upon  the  serried  battalions  which  have 
been  marshaled  under  the  banners  bear- 
ing the  legends  "fairy  stories,"  "books 
of  adventure  for  boys,"  "books  of  his- 
torical interest,"  and  so  on. 

Undoubtedly,  Miss  Alcott's  first  suc- 
cess was  with  the  children  of  a  genera- 
tion which  is  now  superintending  in  turn 
the  reading  of  the  youngsters  of  to-day, 
but  no  one  who  reads  the  reports  of 
books  most  popular  in  the  large  libraries 
can  have  failed  to  notice  that  Miss 
Alcott  is  threatened  by  no  later  rival  to 
her  throne,  unless  by  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin,  and  even  her  admirers  would 
hardly  dare  to  make  the  claim.  Those 
who  are  on  the  lookout  for  good  things 
are  aware  that  there  is  a  new  edition  of 
Miss  Alcott's  works  in  course  of  prepar- 
ation by  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 
This  year  brings  "Eight  Cousins"  and 
"Rose  in  Bloom,"  both  illustrated  by 
Harriet  Roosevelt  Richards.  Like  their 
forerunners,  these  numbers  of  the  series 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  neat  page, 
clear  print,  substantial  paper  and  excel- 
lent pictures.  No  doubt  this  will  be  the 
definitive  edition — whatever  that  means. 

A  series  that  may  not  deserve  to  rank 
quite  with  Miss  Alcott's,  and  yet  has 
furnished  thousands  of  readers  with 
many  an  hour  of  amusement,  is  known 
as  "The  Teddy"  books.  Like  the  far- 
famed  "Elsie"  volumes,  there  is  no 
reason  why  new  leaves  should  not  have 
bloomed  upon  every  branch  of  the 
"Teddy"  genealogical  tree,   but  Anna 


Chapin  Ray  issues  in  "Nathalie's  Sis- 
ter" (Little,  Brown)  the  definitive  vol- 
ume of  the  Teddy  books.  The  heroine  is 
a  very  natural  bit  of  character-drawing, 
representing  that  type  of  younger  sister 
who  has  been  so  long  over-shadowed  by 
her  older  sister  that  she  has  become  im- 
patient of  achieving  success  upon  the 
same  lines,  and  insists  upon  marking 
out  an  independent  career  for  herself. 
When  she  shoves  the  burglar  into  the 
safe  deposit  vault,  the  critic  is  inclined  to 
shake  the  head  of  incredulity,  but,  never- 
theless, most  of  Peggy's  adventures  arc 
entertaining  and  delightful,  especially  as 
most  of  her  story  is  told  in  brisk  conver- 
sations, showing  that  the  author  has 
learned  how  to  delight  the  young  reader 
and  to  hold  her  attention. 

Laura  E.  Richards  is  another  writer 
for  girls  who  deserves  to  be  drawn  from 
the  library  perhaps  quite  as  often  as 
those  more  frequently  chosen.  Her  latest 
book,  "The  Merryweathers "  (Dana, 
Estes),  is  simply  a  recreation  volume 
based  upon  the  doings  of  a  party  of  boys 
and  girls  who  camp  out  in  the  woods, 
play  games,  and  enjoy  outdoor  life.  It  is 
meant  for  the  more  juvenile  juveniles, 
and  deserves  commendation  except  for 
its  illustrations,  which  sink  below  the 
standard  set  by  the  text. 

Not  easy  to  include  in  any  general 
classification  is  "Ten  Little  Indians" 
(W.  A.  Wilde),  by  Mary  Hazelton  Wade. 
It  contains  ten  stories,  each  treating  of 
the  life  of  an  Indian  child  selected  from 
one  of  the  ten  chief  tribes  of  our  countn*. 
The  stories  are  simply  told,  and  give  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  conditions  of  life 
among  the  various  tribes.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, we  have  sketches  of  life  among 
the  Aztecs,  the  Pueblos,  the  Mohawks, 
the  Pawnees  and  the  Sioux,  giving  the 
young  reader  at  least  an  idea  of  the 
many  forms  of  civilization  to  be  found 
among  the  peoples  grouped  under  the 
general  name,  "Indians."  As  a  relief 
from   the   common   type   of  children's 


books,    the    volume     should     be    wel- 
comed. 

We  have  already  noticed  Andrew 
Lang's  new  volume  of  fairy  stories,  but 
there  are  a  little  group  of  fairy  books 
which  may  well  be  treated  together,  as 
showing  the  range  of  fairy  literature  for 
the  year.  From  the  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company  comes  "Fantasma  Land"  by 
Charles  Raymond  Macauley,  illustrated 
by  the  author.  It  is  distinctly  of  the 
"Alice  in  Wonderland"  persuasion,  an 
assertion  we  are  sure  even  its  author 
would  not  attempt  to  deny.  The  resem- 
blance to"  Alice, "however,is  one  of  gen- 
eral likeness  rather  than  a  similarity  of 
details,  the  book  being  constructed  upon 
the  same  general  situations,  but  with  a 
variation  in  personages  and  happenings. 
The  noting  of  this  resemblance  is  the 
one  adverse  criticism,  if  it  be  adverse, 
for  both  text  and  pictures  are  cleverly 
done,  and  the  book  will  be  found 
amusing     by     those    who    are    satis- 


fied with  variations  upon  well-worn 
themes. 

A  volume  which  has  a  very  attractive 
exterior  is  "  The  New  World  Fairy 
Book"  (j.  M.  Dent),  by  Howard  Angus 
Kennedy,  with  unusually  good  pictures 
by  H.  R.  Millar.  It  is  a  collection  of 
folklore  tales,  adapted  and  expanded  for 
children,  and  covers  a  field  naturally  un- 
famihar  to  young  readers,  so  that  it  will 
provide  a  good  long  "  read  "  for  children 
of  an  imaginative  turn. 

Objection  has  been  made  that  the 
plan  of  construction,  which  presents  an 
old  chief  as  a  sort  of  "Uncle  Remus"  is 
not  quite  so  satisfactory  as  the  Joel 
Chandler  Hards  original.  But  it  seems 
unfair  to  compare  with  "Uncle  Remus" 
every  old  teller  of  folk-lore  tales.  As 
there  were  kings  before  Agamemnon,  so 
there  were  uncles  before  "Remus,"  and 
the  old  crone  by  the  fireside  is  not  to  be 
ousted  from  her  legendary  place  by 
virtue  of  any  bogeys  of  copyright. 
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It  is  the  theory  of  modem  educators 
that  evolution  should  point  to  folL-lore 
as  the  natural  literary  pabulum  of  child- 
hood. If  so,  such  a  book  as  this  should 
furnish  ideal  reading  for  children,  since 
it  is  almost  unadulterated  folk'lore, 
merely  sugar-coated  and  rendered  in- 
nocuous for  modem  youth.  It  should  be 
said,  however,  that  the  stories  are  well 
chosen  and  have  the  true  atmosphere  of 
the  imaginative  world. 

In  contrast,  we  may  mention  "The 
King  of  Kinkiddie,"  by  Raymond  Fuller 
Ayers  (Dutton),  for  this  book  is  that  in- 
congruous thing,  the  modernized  fairy 
tale.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  present 
volume  deserves  condemnation;  it  is 
bright  and  well  done,  but  to  us  there 
always  seems  to  be  a  touch  of  desecra- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  old  Jramatts  per- 
sona of  fairy  lore  as  the  personages  to 
present  mode  n  qu  ps  and  sat  res 
Nethe   dowebele  e  tha  these  volumes 
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are  suitable  reading  for  real  children. 
Their  cleverness  is  above  the  heads  of 
younger  readers  who  are  often  only  of- 
fended by  the  misuse  of  their  beloved 
characters,  the  fairy  godmother,  the 
beautiful  princess,  the  Prince  Charming 
lover,  the  giant,  the  ogre,  and  the  dragon. 
As  reading  for  older  people,  however.in- 
cluding  in  this  term  the  precocious  young 
Americans,  there  is  no  objection  to 
these  volumes,  Mr.  Ayers  certainly  has 
considerable  humor,  and  is  entirely  free 
from  that  unforgivable  fault,  dullness. 
Of  a  better  type  are  "  Fairy  Tales,"  by 
Dumas  (Stokes).  These  are  nearer  the 
old  fire-side  stories,  but  yet  are  im- 
proved by  the  infusion  of  a  modem  spirit 
not  incongruous  with  them.  Here  there 
is  preserved  enough  of  the  old  type  to 
keep  the  narratives  well  within  the  scope 
of  the  child's  mind,  and  yet  there  have 
been  added  those  more  skilful  touches 
which  the  experience  of  the  fiction-writer 
has  taugbt  him.  Whether  Dumas  was 
the  author,  the  publishers  do  not  quite 
:  to  assert,  but  if  they  are  not  true 
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Dumas,  they  are  at  least  ien  trovato.  The 
formofthe  book  (for  there  really  seems 
no  advantage  in  using  "  format ")  is  most 
tastefully  adapted  to  this  style,  and  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  if  the  little  hero, 
"Pierrot,"  becomes  a  popular  favorite. 

The  translation  is  by  Henry  A,  Spurr, 
and  he  has  preserved,  apparently,  the 
ease  and  directness  of  the  original. 

A  book  belonging  to  the  same  class  as 
"The  King  of  Kinkiddie"  is  Mr.  G.  F. 
Farrow's  "Wallypug  in  Fogland,"  a  suc- 
cessor to  his  former  volume  called  "  The 
Wallypug  of  Why,"  and  nine  other  vol- 
umes of  a  generally  similar  character.  It 
is  open  to  the  same  criticisms  but  will 
find  the  same  set  of  admirers  as  have 
welcomed  the  author's  former  books. 
There  is  no  reason  for  seeking  minor 
differences  between  this  volume  and 
others  of  the  series,  since  it  is  as  like 
them  as  the  proverbial  peas  in  a  pod. 

A  volume  from  the  pen  of  Thomas 
Dunn  Enghsh  contains  four  fairy  stories, 
more  of  the  Dumas  type.  But  Dr.  Eng- 
lish has  made  what  seems  to  us  the  mis- 
take of  following  the  bad  example  set  by 
Thackeray  in  his  "Rose  and  Ring" — he 
has  given  significant  names  to  his  char- 
acters, thus  suggesting  allegorical  mean- 
ings which  can  do  nothing  but  interfere 
with  the  proper  atmosphere  of  fairy 
stories.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  true  fairy 
story  should  convey  neither  "  moral "  nor 
morality,  being  properly  the  imagina- 
tion's playground  where  it  can  wander 
unhampered  by  conditions  other  than 
the  necessity  of  giving  delight  in  watch- 
ing the  wanderings  of  a  playful  fancy. 

The  book  is  suitable  for  readers  who 
are  just  beginning  to  go  alone,  although 
an  occasional  big  word  may  stub  an  in- 
fantile toe. 

Delightfully  illustrated  in  color  is"The 
Pedlar's  Pack,"  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Baldwin, 
whose  own  name  we  do  not  know.  This 
contams  nine  stories  which  are  genuine 
fairy  stories,  open  to  none  of  the  objec- 
tions we  have  made  to  others  already 


mentioned.  In  fact,  if  we  were  choosing 
a  fairy  story  book,  we  should  hesitate  be- 
tween Andrew  Lang's  "  Brown  Faiiy 
Book,"  "The  New  World  Fairy  Book," 
and  "The  Pedlar's  Pack,"  until,  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  trilemma,  we  hit 
upon  the  happy  notion  of  buying  all 
three. 

Mr.  Amos  R.  Wells  ts  a  writer  whom 
we  have  long  admired,  and  it  grieves  us- 
to  see  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  em- 
body moral  teaching  in  his  little  book  of 
fairy  stories,  "Witchery  Way"  (Altem- 
us).  But  we  know  that  whatever  Mr. 
Wells  undertakes  he  does  brightly  ;ind 
without  wearying  his  readers.  Stories  of 
this  sort,  written  by  Mr.  Wells  for  this 
book,  resemble  the  true  fairy-story  in 
being  free  from  all  allegiance  to  fact  and 
its  re<]uirements,  but  they  furnish  a  field 
rather  for  the  didactic  purposes  of  the 
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writer  and  the  play  of  his  fancy  than  for 
any  purely  imaginative  composition. 
There  is  a  certain  fascination  ahout  them 
that  will  induce  the  reader  to  finish  each 
of  the  bright  little  narratives,  but  it 
seems  to  be  claiming  too  much  to  assert 
that  they  will  make  any  deep  impression 
upon  the  reader. 

From  the  Germania  Publishing  Com- 
pany comes  an  odd  little  book  called 
"Pluck,"  by  George  Grimm.  It  is  the 
sort  of  story  that  ought  to  fall  for  review 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Howells  or  some 
other  convinced  realist,  as  it  is  virtually 
a  true  story  in  so  far  as  the  possibility  of 
all  its  incidents  is  concerned.  Despite 
the  crudeness  of  its  appearance,  the 
amateurish  Illustrations,  and  the  utter 
lack  of  all  literary  grace  or  pretense,  the 
volume  has  passages  of  genuine  strength 
and  feeling  and  gives  a  wonderfully 
striking  picture  of  the  life  of  a  German 


emigrant  boy  of  a  generation  ago. 
Though  superficially  inferior,  it  is  in- 
trinsically worth  far  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  juvenile  books  turned  out  by 
far  more  skilled  workers. 

Another  book  which  stands  out  by  its 
peculiarities  is  "Jewel's  Stor>-Book" 
(Houghton),  by  Clara  Louise  Bumham. 
It  can  be  both  condemned  and  recom- 
mended in  a  single  phrase:  it  belongs  to 
the  attempts  to  spread,  by  means  of  fic- 
tion. Christian  Science,  Jewel,  the  hero- 
ine, is  a  little  girl  who  has  found  the* 
truth  in  that  most  recent  mixture  of 
philosophy,  fanaticism,  and  imagination, 
and  she  improves  every  opportunity  to 
spread  what  she  considers  The  Gospel. 
Christian  Scientists  will  like  it,  and  it 
will    probably  irritate   the    rest    of  the 

In  fact,  it  is  a  very  easy  method  of  dis- 
posingof  any  book  to  point  out  what  par- 
ticular class  of  readers  will  be  apt  to  find 
it  attractive.  And,  after  all,  is  not  that 
the  shortest  road  to  the  desired  object  ? 
Surely  no  one  would  think  that  the  re- 
viewing of  more  than  a  hundred  books 
in  a  few  pages  can  have  any  particular 
relation  to  the  progress  of  literature. 

"Baby  Elton,  Quarterback"  (Cen- 
tury) is  written  to  please  those  young 
readers  whose  horizon  does  not  extend 
very  widely  beyond  the  circumference  of 
an  athletic  ground.  In  regard  to  such 
books  we  have  no  right  to  aslc  more  than 
that  they  shall  be  clean  and  wholesome, 
and  this  book  of  Leslie  W.  Quirk's  is 
certainly  deserving  of  both  adjectives. 
The  illustrating,  as  in  all  publications  of 
"  "     ipany,  seeks    a   high 
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:ader  prefers  baseball, 
:  for  the  above  title, 
"Making  a  Nine"  (Lee&  Shepard),  by 
Albertus  T  Dudley,  who  is  the  author 
of  a  previous  volume  celebrating  foot- 
ball. The  scene  of  this  story  is  Exeter 
Academy. 

"The  Boy  Captive  of  Old  Deerfield" 
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(Little,  Brown),  by  Mary  P.  Wells 
Smith  is  devoted  to  reviving  the  inci- 
dents of  the  Deerfield  massacre,  and  the 
only  objection  that  one  can  make  to  the 
author's  work  is  that  one  capable  of 
bringing  old  times  so  vividedly  to  life 
should  beware  of  taking  a  subject  in- 
volving heartrending  scenes.  The  better 
such  a  task  is  performed,  the  more  un- 
fortunate the  result.  We  are  sorry  to 
give  the  book,  so  backhanded  a  com- 
pliment, but  while  desiring  to  recog- 
nize its  merits,  it  seems  only  fair  to  warn 
buyers  that  the  book  does  not  contain 
meat  for  babes.  The  author  is  a  most 
painstaking  and  accurate  student  of  old 
records,  and  embodies  them  in  her 
story.  As  a  historical  study,  the  book 
deserves  unstinted  praise. 

Other  historical  books  for  the  young 
may   be   passed   over   a   little   hastily. 


"Stories  of  Brave  Old  Times"  (Lee& 
Shepard)  is  a  selection  of  episodes  from 
American  history,  told  in  light,  enter- 
taining fashion,  illustrated  by  historic 
views.  They  add  to  the  school  histories 
those  very  particulars  which  render  the 
scenes  life-like,  and  yet  must  in  briefer 
accounts  be  omitted. 

"The  Fort  in  the  Forest"  (Wilde),  by 
Everett  T.  Tomlinson,  tells  the  fortunes 
of  Fort  William  Henry,  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  George.  Dr.  Tomlinson  enjoys 
a  well-earned  reputation  for  stories 
of  this  character,  and  has  written  too 
many  to  be  vulnerable  to  our  criticism. 
His  books  are  simply  young  historical 
novels.  So  far  as  incidents  are  concerned, 
Dr.  Tomlinson  leaves  little  to  be  de- 
sired. He  acquaints  himself  thoroughly 
with  his  subjects,  and  constructs  his 
plots  skillfully.  One  may  question,  how- 
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ever,  whether  he  is  equally  careful  in 
preserving  the  atmosphere  of  the  times. 
Certainly,  he  gives  one  the  impression  of 
gazing  upon  his  characters  rather 
through  pages  of  print  than  with  his  own 
eyes. 

Mr.  H.  Irving  Hancock  has  recently 
become  known  to  the  public  by  his 
volumes  explaining  the  Japanese  system 
of  Jiu-jitsu,  but  he  has,  before  writing 
these  treatises  upon  the  art  of  winning 
by  yielding,  already  covered  a  wide  field. 
Among  his  bright  little  stories  must  be 
ranked  "Chuggins"  (Altemus),  which 
is  based  upon  a  true  incident  during  the 
attack  upon  Santiago.  "Chuggins"  be- 
longs to  the  newly  discovered  race  of 
mascots,  being  a  waif  picked  up  by  the 
United  States  Army,  petted,  and  finally 
set  upon  the  right  way  toward  a  career 
of  glory,    beginning  with   the   military 


academy  and  ending,  we  hope,  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame.  It  is  a  bright,  lively,  and 
cheerful  little  story. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  war  in  Cuba  to 
the  days  of  Nelson,  but  it  is  with  the 
time  of  England's  great  Admiral  that  the 
last  story  of  Henty  deals.  We  have  re- 
viewed a  great  number  of  his  boob, 
but  never  have  succeeded  in  discovering 
the  secret  of  his  charm  for  young  read- 
ers. Possibly  it  may  reside  m'the  gift  for 
direct,  unflagpng,  vivid  narrative,  to 
which  3  historical  background  lends  an 
illusion  pleasing  to  boy  readers.  An- 
other charm  of  the  Henty  books  is  their 
abundance,  both  in  number  and  in  quan- 
tity. It  used  to  be  one  of  the  disap- 
pointments in  reading  Oliver  Optic, 
many  years  ago,  that  the  pleasure  was  so 
soon  over,  requiring  at  least  two  vol- 
umes to  carry  one  through  a  long  Satur- 
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day  afternoon.  "By  Conduct  and 
Courage"  (Scribners)  is  the  title  of  this 
final  volume  in  the  long  series  which  has 
delighted  a  whole  generation.  Mr. 
Henty,  having  been  born  in  1831,  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  having  completed 
eighty  stories  for  juvenile  readers,  and 
perhaps  twenty  more,  according  to  The 
NfVJ  Tork  Timts.  The  first  of  this 
series  which  is  completed  by  the  book 
we  have  just  been  considering,  was  "Out 
in  the  Pampas,"  published  in  1868. 

A  bookof  a  new  kind  is  "The  Soldiers 
of  the  Duke"  (Wilde),  by  Eva  Maddern. 
It  tells  the  life  of  the  little  Prince  Wil- 
liam, son  of  Queen  Ann  of  England,  and 
the  title  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  com- 
manded a  httle  troupe  of  cadets,  who 


were  uniformed  and  equipped  to'serve 
as  his  playmates.  The  story  necessarily 
comes  to  a  pathetic  end  by  the  death  of 
the  little  hero,  but  the  general  tone  of 
the  book  is  cheerful.  As  the  book  deals 
with  a  set  of  circumstances  and  charac- 
ters entirely  unfamiliar  to  little  Ameri- 
can readers  and  puts  them  into  a  strange 
and  pleasant  atmosphere,  it  has  an  un- 
usual charm.  Indeed,in  the  great  abund- 
ance of  juvenile  books,  it  has  become 
necessary  for  all  except  the  most  skilled 
writers  to  seek  some  novelty  of  plot  or 
treatment  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
beaten  paths. 

Lovers  of  cats  will  find  delightful 
reading  in  "The  Alley  Cat's  Kitten" 
(Little,  Brown),  wherein  Caroline  Ful- 
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depicts  with  much  feeling,  the  ad- 
ventures of  her  fehne  heroine.  The 
language  is  good,  the  movement  rapid, 
and  there  is  no  dullness  from  cover  to 
cover. 

"Minnows  and  Tritons"  (Dodd, 
Mead),  by  B.  A.  Clarke,  may  be  said  to 
trace  its  ancestry  back,  thougb  perhaps 
hy  devious  ways,  to  Kenneth  Grahame's 
"Golden  Days."  It  is  a  picture,  and 
not  altogether  a  lovely  one,  of  the  life 
of  English  children  in  a  small  town, 
showing  their  mingling  of  imaginings 
and  realities.  There  is  something  at- 
tractive about  a  little  lame  sister  who 
appears  only  in  the  early  part  of  the 
book,  and  there  is  a  strong  infusion  of 
cricket  and  English  localisms.  It  seems 
to  be  impossible  for  English  authors  to 
write  of  childhood  without  introducing 
in  some  form  the  element  of  fagging,  and 
it  is  present  here.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
commend  the  excellent  illustrations. 

"The  Boy  Courierof  Napoleon"(Lee 
&  Shepard),  by  William  C.  Sprague,  is 
a  story  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.    It  is 


the  story  of  a  little  French  boy  who  goes 
on  a  commission  from  Napoleon  to 
America,  and  after  many  adventures 
with  pirates  and  negroes  on  board  ship, 
arrives  in  America  and  finds  his  father, 
who  had  gone  there  years  before.  For 
young  readers  it  is  perhaps  a  blemish 
that  the  historical  element  has  c^cca- 
sionally  taken  rather  a  didactic  than  a 
narrative  form.  It  is  always  dangerous 
to  attempt  the  portraiture  of  celebrated 
personages.  It  is  far  from  easy  to  put 
upon  the  stage  of  fiction  the  great  n-en 
of  the  past,  and  to  put  words  into  their 
mouths  that  shall  be  in  keeping  either 
with  fact  or  with  our  idea  of  fact.  It  is 
only  fair,  therefore,  to  say  that  Napo- 
leon, as  portrayed  in  this  volume,  is  a 
striking  figure  and  does  credit  to  the 
author's  power.  The  publishers  have 
done!  their  part  well. 

In  "The  Boys  of  St.  Timothy's" 
(Scribners),  Arthur  Stanv^ood  Pier  has 
written  a  story  of  school  life  that  mav  be 
unqualifiedly  commended,  unless  it  may 
be  said  that  he  has  laid  a  linle  too  much 
stress  upon  the  athletic  side.  The 
chapters  are  episodical,  and  the  inten- 
tion seems  to  be  to  make  each  of  ihcm 
descriptive  of  a  school  sport  and  an  in- 
teresting story  as  well.  The  characters  of 
the  schoolboys  are  well    differentiated, 
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the  style  is  simple,  with  a  touch  of 
humor,  and  has  enough  human  feeling 
to  lift  it  above  the  level  of  merely  per- 
functory stories.  The  dedication  is  par- 
ticularly taking:  "To  my  brother  Roy, 
who,  though  he  never  knew  it,  enabled 
me  to  write  this  book." 

It  seems  unfortunate  to  compare  any 
of  these  books  with  "Tom  Brown  at 
Rugby,"  which  is  so  much  more  than  a 
mere  boys'  story  that  any  story  adapted 
for  juvenile  reading  must  suffer  by  com- 
parison with  it. 

From  Lee  &  Shepard,  in  addition  to 
the  volumes  already  mentioned,  come 
Tvro  more  by  Mr.  Stratemeyer.  One,  in 
the  Colonial  Series,  "On  the  Trail  of 
Pontiac,"  and  the  other  called  "Larry 
the  Wanderer,"  which  is  a  plain  story 
-without  historical  background.  If  the 
question  could  be  left  to  popular  vote 
among  boy  readers,  we  have  little  doubt 
that  the  author  would  find  himself  en- 
veloped in  the  cloak  of  Oliver  Optic. 

In  the  same  class  with  Mr.  Strate- 
meycr's  books  are  to  be  included  "The 
Minute  Boys  of  the  Green  Mountains," 
by  James  Otis,  "Patriot  and  Tory" 
(Dana,  Estes)  and  "  The  American 
King"  (Coates),  which  is  a  re-tellipg  in 
juvenile  form,  of  King  Philip's  War.  Mr. 
Ellis  has  a  strong  sense  of  the  injustice 
that  has  been  done, to  the  Indians,  and 
is  therefore  well  fitted  to  correct  the 
prevalent  impression  tbtt  the  Indians 
were  mere  treacherous  beasts  of  prey. 

With  Allen  French  the  case  is  differ- 
ent. Mr.  French  has  a  touch  of  dis- 
tinction in  his  style,  and  the  gift  of  con- 
veying to  the  reader  the  sense  of  being 
amid  the  scenes  he  describes.  In  the 
stoiy  of  "Rolf  and  the  Viking's  Bow" 
(Little,  Brown),  Mr.  French  has  skil- 
fully re-told  some  of  the  exploits  upon 
which  are  founded  the  Icelandic  sagas. 
And  he  Kays,  the  Icelanders  were  a  won- 
derful people,  and  it  is  a  good  work  to 
bring  them  nearer  to  young  Americans, 
since  the  underlying  spirit  of  American- 


ism owes  more  to  these  northern  races 
than  to  either  the  Greeks  or  Ladns. 

For  her  "  Sea  Wolves  of  Seven  Shores" 
(Scribners),  Jessie  Peabody  Frothing- 
ham  has  brought  together  the  most  srir- 
ring  tales  of  piracy  and  privateering.  We 
fear  that  only  the  older  readers  will 
appreciate  how  carefully  she  has  fol- 
lowed her  authorities,  and  how  truly  she 
has  depicted  the  life  from  which  these 
stories  proc^eed.  Purchasers  must  decide 
for  themselves  as  to  the  wisdom  of  ac- 
quainting young  readers  with  all  the 
annals  of  freebooring.  We  need  only  say 
that  th^  work  has  been  excellently  done, 
and  errs  neither  on  the  side  of  lurid 
coloring,  nor  on  that  of  understatement. 

piracy  in  old  times  was  not  altogether 
disreputable  in  all  its  phases,  and  it  is 
high  time  that  the  gentlemen  with  their 
, belts  full  of  pistols  and  with  picturesque 
sombreros,  should  receive  justice  at  the 
bar  of  history. 
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"In  Search  of  the  Okapi"  (McQurg), 
by  Ernest  Glanville,  was  undoubtedly 
named  with  some  purpose  of  exciting 
the  curiosity  of  the  public  by  the  name  of 
the  unfamiliar  creature  which  was  the 
object  of  the  search.  Perhaps  a  genera- 
tion ago  the  object  might  have  been  at- 
tained, but  in  more  modem  timet,  the 


discoveries  of  unprecedented  wonders 
are  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  each  new  one  makes 
even  a  dent  upon  the  popular  mind.  The 
Okapi  does  not  seem  ro  play  much  part 
in  the  book,  any  more  than  in  the  annals 
of  natural  history,  being  merely  the 
excuse  for  a  lively  book  of  African  ad- 
venture in  the  regions  of  the  Congo. 
One  welcomes  any  good  book  of  African 
adventure,  and  it  is  a  poor  penman  who 
cannot  thrill  our  nerves  by  the  intro- 
duction of  tawny  lions,  skinny  Arabs, 


and  other  wonders  of  the  lig;ht-grey  con- 
tinent. 

Similar  adventures,  except  that  they 
deal  with  South  America,  and  are  not 
nearly  so  well  done,  make  up  the  voluroe, 
"Up  the  Forked  River"  (Coates),  by 
Seward  D.  Lisle,  and,  of  couise,  being 
in  South  America,  there  is  a  politic:al  in- 
surrection or  two  worked  in  to  give  spice 
to  the  adventures  in  the  wilderness. 

From  the  same  author  and  pid>Ushen 
comes  "Teddy  and  Towser"  the  locale 
in  this  case  being  the  West  in  early  Cat- 
ifomian  days.  The  most  striking  &gur<s 
in  this  book  come  to  the  grown-up 
reader  like  wraiths  from  the  distant  past, 
being  the  r^ulation  comic  Irishman, 
with  his  shillaiah.  It  is  an  excellrat  kind 
of  dime  novel  in  board  covers. 

Of  better  qualities,  is  "The  Hermit  of 
the  Culebra  Mountains"  (Dutton),  1^ 
Everett  McNeil,  who  secures  an  excel- 
lent start  by  olfering  in  a  scbod,  at  a 
prize,  a  Western  trip  under  chai^  of  a 
species  of  "Uncle  George"  adapted  to 
his  Western  environment.  It  is  a  book 
boys  will  greatly  enjoy,  being  full  of  ad- 
venture, entirely  innocuous,  and  dealing 
with  a  hermit's  cave  full  of  treasure. 

Mary  J.  SaiFord  has  translated  from 
the  German  "Prince  Henry's  Sailor 
Boy"  (Holt),  which  deals  with  the  for- 
tunes of  a  small  boiy  who  is  picked  up 
while  afloat  in  the  Baltic  Sea  by  Prince 
Henry. 

There  is  a  little  romance  interwoven, 
for  which  we  are  thoroughly  grateful, 
since  it  has  been  too  long  the  fashion  to 
exclude  sternly  from  juvenile  bookt,  any 
suggestion  of  the  little  blind  god. 

"His  Majesty's  Sloop,  Diamond 
Rock"  (Houghton),  is  by  H.  S.  Hunt- 
ington, an  author  who  uses  only  a  pen- 
name,  one  who  is  said  to  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  West  Indies,  where  the 
story  is  laid.  The  book  revolves  around 
the  celebrated  incident  of  the  fortifying  of 
a  precipitous  rock  on  the  coast  of  Mar- 
tinique by  Commodore  Hood  about  1801. 
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The  strange  siege  of  the  rock  is 
enough  by  itself  to  furnish  forth  a 
book,  and  the  author  has  added 
enough  of  incident  to  make  a  most  read- 
able Uttle  volume.  Here,  too,  there  is  a 
thread  of  romance  which  leads  to  a  true 
lover's  knot  at  the  end. 

"Jack  Tenfield's  Star"  (Lee&  Shep- 
ard),  by  Martha  James,  is  a  superior 
sort  of  Horatio  Alger  book,  explaining 
as  Alger  tried  to  do,  how  a  boy's  own 
character  is  his  best  luck-star  and  will 
bring  him  safely  through  life's  trials  to 
worldly  success. 

In  reviewing  a  large  number  of  books, 
one  is  tempted  to  write  the  libretto  to  a 
comic  opera  and  introduce  the  books 
merely  as  episodes,  or  to  adopt  some 
similar  plan  of  giving  artificial  liveliness 
to  what  can  be  hardly  more  interesting 
than  a  dictionary.  But  the  limitations  of 
time  and  space  relentlessly  drive  one 
back  to  catalogue  method. 

It  is  a  comfort  in  taking  up  the  work 
of  authors  who  are  well  known,  that  the 
writer's  name  implies  certain  qualities 
which  it  is  needless  to  specify.  Thus, 
when  We  say  that  "Patty  at  Home" 
(Dodd,  Mead),  and  "The  Staying 
Guest"  (The  Century),  are  by  Carolyn 
Wells,  there  is  no  need  of  our  weak  words 
to  assure  readers  that  they  are  bright  and 
lively  books  for  girls;  we  know  that  the 
characters  will  talk  in  a  sprightly  and 
charming  manner,  and  that  the  plot  will 
proceed  with  regularity  to  a  fitting  con- 
clusion— ^which  are,  after  all,  the  most 
desirable  qualities  in  books  for  young 
readers. 

We  know,  also,  that  Evelyn  Raymond 
never  fails  to  tell  her  stories  well  and  to 
create  real,  life-like  characters.  "The 
Doings  of  Nancy"  (Dana,  Estes)  cer- 
tainly has  these  qualities. 

Among  the  little  historical  novels  es- 
pecially for  girls,  a  high  place  must  be 
given  to  "Elinor  Arden,  Royalist" 
(Century),  by  Mary  Constance  Du  Bois. 

A  quiet  little  home  story,  telling  pleas- 


antly about  a  little  girl  and  her  dog,  is 
"Irma  and  Nap"  (Little,  Brown),  by 
Helen  Leah  Reed.  Though  not  preten- 
tious, the  book  is  readable  and  a  simple 
chronicle  of  life  in  a  suburban  town. 

"Lou"  (Dana,  Estes),  by  Harriet  A. 
Cheever,  is  adapted  for  rather  young 
readers,  and  contains  a  wider  horizon 
and  more  unusual  incidents  than  often 
are  found  in  books  of  the  class.  The 
main  point  of  the  story  is  the  placing  of  a 
little  girl  on  board  a  vessel,  almost  as  if 
she  were  a  little  boy  runaway,  and  taking 
her  "far  countries  for  to  see."  The  lang- 
uage is  simple,  the  book  not  at  all  com- 
plicated, and  furnishes  that  desirable 
thing,  reading  for  the  ten-year-old. 

"Lucy  and  their  Majesties"  B.  L. 
Farjeon  (Century),  is  the  result  of  an 
amusing  situation — the  bringing  to  life 
of  Mme.  Tussaud's  wax-works  show, 
and  carrying  them  to  the  home  of  a  little 
girl.  Seeing  that  this  device  brings  to- 
gether Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Henry  the 
Eighth,  giants,  dwarfs,  and  distinguished 
personages  of  all  times,  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  book  is  a  sort  of  history  gone 
mad.  Pardcularly  striking  are  Richard 
CoeurdeLeon  and  Henry  the  Eighth.  A 
most  amusing  book. 

"On  Hyacinth  Hill"  (Wilde),  by 
Mary  F.  Leonard,  is  a  lively  and  good 
domestic  story,  wherein  a  bright  little 
girl  proves  to  be  of  great  assistance  in 
straightening  out  a  misunderstanding 
between  certain  older  characters,  and 
derives  similar  help  from  them.  It  comes 
quite  near  to  what  should  be  the  ideal  in 
adapting  the  theory  of  novel-writing  to 
young  people. 

"Ruth  Campbell's  Experiment" 
(Wilde),  by  Nina  Rhoades,  has  some 
bearing  upon  the  domestic  problem, 
since  it  deals  with  the  fortunes  of  a  young 
girl  suddenly  thrown  upon  her  own  re- 
sources and  led  thereby  to  become  a  sort 
of  servant,  who  can  be  hardly  described 
otherwise  than  as  "lady  help"  in  the 
home.    Being  for  older  girls,  a  little  ro- 
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mance  is  frosted  over  the  top  for  their 
delectation. 

A  well  told,  lively  little  story  is  "Jo- 
sephine" (Harpers),  by  Ellen  Douglas 
Deland.  As  in  all  her  books,  the  work  is 
of  superior  quality,  and  deals  with  the 
lack  of  sympathy  between  young  boys 
and  girls  and  its  overcoming.  The  book 
professes  nothing  beyond  pleasant  story- 
telling, but  amply  fulfills  its  mission. 

Early  life  in  the  West  is  described  in 
"Bonnie  Lesley  of  the  Border"  (Wilde), 
by  Amy  E.  Blanchard,  a  book  which, 
without  dwelling  unduly  upon  the  more 
tragic  experiences  of  frontier  settlers, 
gives  an  excellent  picture  of  the  social 
life  of  the  time. 

Even  a  reviewer  when  in  full  tide 
would  not  care  to  look  for  defects  in  the 
last  book  of  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  now 
an  octogenarian.  "Biddy's  Episodes" 
is  a  bright  and  lively  story,  modern  in 
tone,  and  is  a  proof  that  Mrs.  Whitney 
has  lost  none  of  the  intense  vitality  which 
made  "Faith  Gartney"  and  "Leslie 
Goldthwaite"  to  live  as  loved  friends  in 
thousands  of  American  homes.  The 
author  has  always  had  a  peculiar  tender- 
ness for  "old  maids,"  and  in  this,  her 
latest — we  hope  not  her  last  book —  she 
delights  in  the  chime  of  wedding  bells 
for  one  of  these  favorites,  an  aged  being 
of  forty-six,  who  must  seem  a  mere  child 
from  the  lofty  height  of  Mrs.  Whitney's 
eighty  years. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Jordan,  the  well- 
known  journalist  and  editor  oi  Harper  s 
Bazaar,  has  collected  into  book-form  a 
number  of  her  stories  contributed  to 
Harper's  periodicals,  making  up  "May 
Iverson,  Her  Book."  We  were  par- 
ticularly pleased  by  the  story  of  the  at- 
tempts at  amateur  theatricals.  The 
drawing  of  youthful  characters  is  skilful 
and  effective. 

Two  more  school  stories  for  girls  are 
"The  Taming  of  Betty  "(Little,  Brown), 
by  Cally  Ryland,  and  "Dorothy  Dainty 
at  School,"  by  Amy  Brooks.    The  first 


of  these  has  a  rather  ingenious  plot.  In 
the  hope  of  being  expelled,  a  homeack 
girl  devises  many  amusing  pranks  to  ir- 
ritate her  school-teacher.  Thus  the 
author  secures  the  opfK>rtuni^  to  in- 
troduce school  mischief  and  yet  excuses 
it  by  a  not  unworthy  motive.  The 
"Dorothy  Dainty"  story  comes  to  us 
with  so  many  commendatory  notices  in- 
serted that  we  feel  under  no  obligations 
to  add  to  them,  and,  indeed,  are  happy 
to  be  relieved  of  the  task. 

For  this  season  there  are  two  books 
devoted  especially  to  Labrador,  and  both 
giving  an  excellent  picture  of  the  life  of 
the  fishing-folk  of  that  desolate  land. 
"The  Wandering  Twins"  is  by  Mary 
Sanford,  and  seems  to  have  been  drawn 
from  a  minute  acquaintance  with  Lab- 
rador and  its  people.  The  story  is  ad- 
venturous and  takes  the  reader  into 
many  strange  scenes,  while  the  author's 
style  is  good  enough  to  leave  one  uncon- 
scious of  it. 

"The  Mysterious  Beacon  Light" 
(Little,  Browii),  by  George  E.  Walsh,  is 
a  boy's  story  of  the  same  character  and 
quality.  It  deals  with  a  shipwreck  and 
search  for  a  missing  vessel,  and  exciting 
battles  with  a  colony  of  wreckers  'long 
shore.  Mr.  Walsh's  writing  is  always 
clean-cut  and  accurate,  and  in  this  vol- 
ume he  has  produced  an  excellent  book 
for  boys. 

Also  from  Little,  Brown  &  Company 
comes  "The  White  Crystals,"  a  story 
that  tells  us  of  life  upon  a  farm  in  New 
York  State,  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a 
city  boy,  sent  to  rusticate  for  his  health. 
The  necessary  unusual  element  is  sup- 
plied by  the  attempts  of  a  gang  of  spec- 
ul  tors  to  get  possession  of  a  salt  deposit 
upon  the  farm.  We  hesitate  to  set  up  as 
a  judge  in  such  matters,  but  in  so  far  as 
the  writer  has  used  dialect,  it  seems  to  us 
that  he  has  given  rather  New  England 
than  New  York  State  talk.  Any  book 
which  has  the  slightest  tendency  to 
transfer  the  interest  of  young  readen 
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from  the  city  to  the  country,  deserves  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  it  is  just  as  well  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  coun- 
try districts  that  the  real  wealth  of  the 
country  is  found. 

In  "The  Courier  of  Empire"  (Wilde), 
John  H.  Whitson  has  based  an  exciting 
story  upon  the,  we  fear  apocryphal,  ride 
of  Marcus  Whitman,  in  order  to  gain 
for  the  United  States  the  territory  of 
Oregon.  If  we  are  not  much  mistaken, 
recent  criticism  has  left  little  but  tattered 
shreds  of  the  famous  Whitman  ride.  But 
again  and  again  has  legend  come  to  life 
in  fiction  long  after  it  has  lost  a  claim  to 
place  amid  the  facts  of  history. 

From  the  A.  S.  Barnes  Company  come 
three  books  devoted  to  themes  of  peren- 
nial interest  to  boy  readers.  Captain 
Ralph  Bonehill,  who  long  ago  secured 
the  attention  of  his  young  clientele,  sends 
two  boys  upon  a  camping  expedition  to 
an  island,  in  company  with  an  old  hunter 
and  conducts  them  through  many  an  ex- 
citing struggle  with  wild  animals  we  have 
known.  "The  Island  Camp"  should  be 
added  to  the  library  of  all  young  sports- 
men, "The  Search,"  by  E.  P.  Weaver, 
takes  us  to  what  was,  in  Colonial  days, 
the  old  frontier,  though  now  it  is  a  most 
prosaic  region  no  further  West  than 
Pennsylvania.  Here,  again,  we  meet  the 
noble  Redskin  in  his  lair,  and  gain  a 
vividtidea  of  the  fringe  of  romance  which 
separated  the  Colonial  life  in  town^  and 
cities  from  the  perils  and  surprises  of  the 
backwoods.  "The  Three  Prisoners,"  by 
William  Shelton,  ought  to  be  eagerly 
sought  by  any  reader  who  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  same  author's  book,  "The  Last 
Three  Soldiers,"  published  a  few  years 
ago.  Mr.  Shelton  is  a  Civil  War  veteran, 
and  has  almost  unequalled  power  of  re- 
producing the  soldier's  life  during  the 
great  struggle  between  the  North  and 
the  South.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
publishers  exaggerate  in  calling  his  new 
book  "a  living  page  of  American  his- 


tory." We  hope  that  the  pictures  by 
Jay  Hambidge  will  induce  many  to  pur- 
cl^ase  the  book,  for  they  have  the  same 
living  quality  that  informs  the  text  and 
are  as  carefully  studied  in  their  details. 
It  is  only  right  that  such  books  as  Mr. 
Shelton's  should  be  in  some  way  set 
clearly  apart  from  that  great  mass  of 
juvenile  fiction  which  owes  its  produc- 
tion rather  to  a  clever  pen  than  to  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  the  author  treats. 
If  our  children  are  to  read  stories  pro- 
fessing to  be  based  upon  the  events  of 
history,  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  the 
facts  presented  to  them  should  not  be 
distorted.  Mr.  Shelton  knows  his  sub- 
ject, and  has  the  power  to  convey  what 
he  knows  to  the  reader. 

It  is  inevitable  that  whenever  there  is 
a  serious  movement  in  fiction  it  should 
give  rise  to  a  running  accompaniment  of 
parody.  Nature-studies  caricatured  has 
inspired  a  number  of  amusing  books. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  these  i .  Myrtle 
Reed's  "Book  of  Clever  Beasts"  (Put- 
nam), wherein,  with  the  aid  of  Peter 
Newell,  she  gives  an  amusing  account  of 
creatures  whose  like  was  never  yet  on  sea. 
or  land. 

"Mixed  Beasts'  (Fox,  Duffield)  is  a 
collection  of  wild  phantasies  by  Kenyon 
Cox.  The  same  remarks  may  be  applied 
to  this  volume,  except  that  one  does 
wonder  that  so  good  an  artist  can  draw 
so  badly. 

As  three  connecting-links  between  the 
books  for  children  of  the  advanced  age 
reached  in  the  later  teens  and  those  for 
the  littlest,  who  prefer  to  be  read  to,  we 
may  mention  Abby  Farwell  Brown's 
"The  Flower  Princess"  (Houghton), 
which  is  a  book  of  genuine  fairy  tales, 
prettily  illustrated  and  bound;  Bert 
Lester  Taylor's"  The  Well  in  the  Wood  " 
(Bobbs-Merrill),  another  in  the  long 
list  for  which  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  is 
responsible;  a  pleasant  little  volume  with 
really  good  illustrations  by  Miss  Cory, 
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and  Helen  Dawes  Brown's  "Book  of 
Little  Boys"  (Houghton),  which  has  the 
humanity  of  everyday  life;  it  is  realism 
for  the  young,  very  charmin^y  done. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  big-print  and 
board-covered  volumes  for  the  nursery 
shelf.  From  the  Peary  family  comes 
"Snow-Land  Folk"  (Stokes),  due  to 
their  happy  idea  of  presenting  Green- 
land life  is  such  form  as  to  be  under- 
standed  of  callow  youth.  It  conuins 
articles  by  Ah-ni-ghi-to,  Mrs.  Peary's 
young  daughter,  who  was  born  in  the 
Arctic  regions.  This  book  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  how  much  has  been  done 
by  the  camera  to  make  even  dwellers 
in  the  remotest  comers  of  the  earth 
familiar  in  every  household.  A  further 
illustration  of  this  remark  is  "Little  Al- 
mond Blossoms"  (Little,  Brown),  by 
Jessie  Juliet  Knox,  stories  of  children  in 
the  Chinese  quarter  of  San  Francisco, 
many  of  whom  look  good  enough  to 
eat. 

And  here  is  the  new  "Golliwog"  book 
(Longmans)  as  atrociously  ugly  but  ir- 
resistibly funny  as  ever,  insuring  life- 
long co-operation  of  the  Uptons  in  the 
annals  of  Golliwog  land.  And  here  is  the 
collection  of  clever  nonsense  named  "In 
the  Miz"  (Little,  Brown),  lively,  odd 
and  entertaining. 

Two  old  friends  revived  are  Gelett 


Burgess's  "Goop  Tales'  (Stokes), 
rather  better  than  any  of  the  preceding 
volumes,  and  Palmer  Cox's  "Brownies 
in  the  Philippines,"  which  is  a  decided 
improvement  on  any  of  the  preceding 
annals  of  the  Brownies. 

A  book  that  deserves  wide  arculaticm 
is  "A,  B,  C  in  Dixie,"  by  the  two  Bcmtts. 
Its  queer  darkies  are  wonderfully  well 
done  and  irresisribly  funny.  From  But- 
ton comes  another  alphabet  book, 
"Around  the  World  A,  B,  C,"  a  set  of 
limericks  from  the  pen  of  G.  E.  Farrow 
and  the  pencil  of  John  HassalL  This, 
also,  is  full  of  genuine  humor. 

Without  pausing  to  notice  special 
merits,  we  shall  ask  the  reader's  per- 
mission merely  to  name  five  more  boob 
meant  for  the  little  ones.  "The  Book  rf 
the  Dog"  (Stokes),  by  Elizabeth  Boo- 
sell  and  Alice  Hames."One  Day"  (Dot- 
ton),  by  Edith  Farmiloe;  "The  Happy 
Heart  Family"  (Fox,  Duffield),  by  Vir- 
ginia Gerson;  "Little  Precious"  (Hir- 
pers),  by  Gertrude  Smith,  and  "The 
Child  at  Play"  (Little,  Brown),  by 
Clara  Murray. 

In  conclusion  it  must  be  admitted 
once  more  that  while  the  average  is  high, 
very  few  juvenile  books  show  claim  to 
especial  distinction  The  crying  need  is 
for  tjualiiy,  and  not  so  many  books  of 
merely  negative  excellence. 


OHKntebi,  1904.  br  A.  C.  IfcGInn  *<V 


FINAL  NOTES 


THE  McClurg's  series  of  reprints 
of  old  source  books  of  American 
history  is  enlarged  this  year  by  the 
publication  of  ''Gass's  Journal  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition."  Patrick 
GasSy  the  author  of  this  work,  served 
as  sergeant  throughout  the  journey  and 
his  was  the  first  account  of  the  undertak- 
ing published,  preceding  the  official 
record  of  the  great  Captains  themselves 
by  seven  years.  It  is  a  valuable  and  in- 
teresting book  and  this  edirion  will  be  a 
welcome  gift  for  any  one  who  has  the 
other  and  fuller  record  of  the  journey. 

Another  reprint  that  will  appeal  to 
the  student  of  American  history  is  the 
new  illustrated  edition  of  John  Fiske's 
**New  France  and  New  England,"  a 
work  that  needs  no  further  introduction 
to  a  public  that  long  has  made  a  favorite 
of  Its  writer.  (Houghton.) 

A  first  book  of  verse  from  a  new 
writer  is  Ethel  Louise  Cox's  ''Poems 
Lyric  and  Dramatic,"  in  which  there 
are  several  pieces  that  give  promise  of  a 
future  for  her  as  a  poet.  The  present 
volume  would  have  been  improved  by 
leaving  out  some  of  the  less  successful 
verses  included.  (R.  G.  Badger.) 

President  Eliot's  little  biography  of 
"John  Gilley,"  the  Maine  farmer  and 
fisherman,  is  reprinted  from  the  pages  of 
The  Century  Magazine  in  book  form.  It 
inaugurates  a  new  series  of  volumes  to  be 
called  "True  American  Types,"  and  is 
itself  the  story  of  a  simple,  and  dignified 
though  obscure  life  which  is  truly  rep- 
resentative of  that  hardy  type  of  char- 
acter in  which  lies  the  glory  of  our  land. 
(Am.  Unitarian  Assoc.) 

"Emerson,  Poet  and  Thinker,"  is  the 
title  of  Miss  Elisabeth  Luther  Cary's 
new  study  in  American  Letters  and  Life. 
Miss  Cary,  is,  herself,  a  thinker  of  no 
mean  capacity,  and  she  has  produced  a 
thoughtful  and  balanced  picture  of  Em- 
erson the  man,  as  well  as  the  poet  and 


philosopher.  The  volume  is  well  made 
and  judiciously  illustrated.  The  frontis- 
piece is  a  reproduction  in  photogravure 
of  Mr.  Tobins'  admirable  portrait  of 
Emerson  which  appeared  originally  in 
The  Lamp.     (Putnams.) 

Arrists,  booklovers  and  poets  will  wel- 
come with  delight  Herbert  P.  Home's 
translation  of  Condivi's  "Life  of  Michel- 
angelo," which  is  printed  and  published 
in  a  style  altogether  worthy  of  its  interest 
and  importance  in  a  limited  edition  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  copies. 
Condivi  was  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Michelangelo  and  his  account  of  the 
Master's  life  and  character  is  one  of  the 
two  authoritative  biographical  studies 
extant.  Mr.  Home  has  designed  the 
type  in  which  his  edition  of  this  clas- 
sic is  printed,  and  Mr.  Updike  has 
brought  it  out  in  a  simple  and  dignified 
volume.  (Merrymount  Press.) 

The  new  volumes  in  Newnes  Art 
Library  this  year  are  "Sir  Edward 
Bume- Jones"  with  introductory  essay 
by  Malcolm  Bell  and  "Paolo  Veronese" 
with  an  essay  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell.  The 
books  of  this  series  are  devoted  mainly 
to  handsome  reproductions  of  the  paint- 
ings of  the  artists  they  present,  and  are  in 
every  way  acceptable  contributions  to 
the  artists  or  art  students  library.  From 
the  same  publishers  come  two  more  of 
Miss  Beatrix  Potter's  very  popular  little 
books  for  children  with  illustrations  in 
color.  The  first  records  the  adventures 
of  "Benjamin  Bunny"  and  the  second 
is  concerned  with  the  tale  of  "Two  Bad 
Mice."  No  better  books  will  be  found 
for  the  little  tots.  (Wame.) 

"Johnny  Crow's  Garden"  and  "No- 
body Knows"  are  the  titles  of  two 
amusing  picture  books  for  young  readers 
both  of  which  are  full  of  clever  colored 
pictures  of  the  kind  children  like.  "Tom 
Catapus  and  Potiphar, "  a  tale  of  ancient 
Egypt,  is  a  well-done  humorous  story  in 
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verse  that  will  appeal  to  the  same  au- 
dience. It  is  full  of  unique  illustrations 
in  color  that  will  be  sure  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  any  child  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  it.  (Wame.) 

"The  Heart  of  Happy  Hollow"  is  the 
inviting  title  of  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar's 
latest  novel  of  Negro  social  life  in  the 
cities.  It  is  one  of  his  most  successful 
stories,  and  is  very  appropriately  illus- 
trated by  E.  W.  Kemble.  (Dodd, 
Mead.) 

Mr.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  who 
popularized  animal  and  bird  characters 
in  our  fiction  and  has  done  more  than 
any  other  writer  of  the  present-day  to 
interest  the  public  in  the  study  of  natural 
history,  presents  in  ''Monarch  the  Big 
Bear  of  Tallac"  one  of  the  longest  as 
well  as  the  best  of  his  stories  of  animal 
life.  He  combines  fact  and  fiction  in  just 
the  necessary  proportions  to  produce  a 
good  story  that  is  an  interesting  com- 
mentary upon  wild  life  as  well,  and  any 
one  who  cares  very  much  either  for  a  lively 
tale  or  a  glimpse  of  the  ways  of  the  bear, 
will  enjoy  this  book.  It  is  profusely  illus- 
trated and  attractively  printed  in  the 
unique  style  of  his  other  volumes. 
(Scribners.) 

The  plot  of  twelve  of  the  operas  of 
Rossini,  Verdi,  Gounod,  Puccini,  Meyer- 
beer, Auber,  Mozart.  Gounod,  Doni- 
zetti, Leoncavallo  and  Weber,  furnish 
Mr.  Guerber  with  the  text  for  his 
"Stories  of  Popular  Operas."  The  book 
is  illustrated  with  scenes  from  the  operas 
it  describes  and  will  interest  music- 
lovers  and  theatre-goers.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

The  first  three  issues  of  the  new 
"Wampum  Library  of  American  Liter- 
ature," which  aims  to  present  in  sep- 
arate uniform  volumes  typical  speci- 
mens of  the  various  literary  species, 
tracing  their  evolution  in  the  United 
States,  are  devoted  to  the  Short  Story, 
Literary  Criticism  and  Familiar  Verse. 
The  Library  is  edited  by  Brander 
Matthews,  who   also    has   edited     the 


book  on  Familiar  Verse  devoted  to  vers 
de  societe^  to  which  he  adds  one 
of  the  most  able  and  instructive  of 
his  literary  essays,  dealing  with  this 
particular  form  of  verse.  The  volume 
devoted  to  the  Short  Story  is  edited 
by  Prof.  Charles  Sears  Baldwin  of 
Yale,  and  Mr.  William  Morton  Payne, 
the  associate  editor  of  Tbe  Dicl^  has 
edited  the  volume  devoted  to  Liter- 
ary Criticism.  The  idea  of  the  series 
is  admirable  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  first  three  species  have  been  pre- 
sented, their  selection  and  the  intro- 
ductory essays  that  accompany  them 
promi.se  a  Library  of  American  Liter- 
ature of  significant  and  gratifying  im- 
portance.    (Longmans.) 

Miss  Myra  Kelly's  children  of  the 
East  Side  district  of  New  York  have 
already  made  a  host  of  friends  through 
the  pages  of  the  magazine  where  her 
stories  about  them  have  been  appear- 
ing. These  stories  are  now  gathered  to- 
gether in  a  goodly  volume  and  the 
whole  interesting  group  of  children 
brought  once  more  to  the  attention  of 
the  public.  It  is  safe  to  predict  for 
Morris  Mogilewsky,  Eva  Gonorowsky, 
Ignatius  Aloysius  Diamantstein  and  all 
Miss  Kelly's  other  "Little  Citizens"  a 
cordial  reception  upon  their  reappear- 
ance in  the  pages  of  this  volume.  (Mc- 
Clure.) 

Another  of  the  late  Paul  Leicester 
Ford's  short  stories  "Love  Finds  the 
Way"  his  publishers  bring  out  this  sea- 
son in  holiday  attire,  vrith  floral  designs 
for  the  borders  of  the  pages  and  sev- 
eral attractive  photogravure  illustrations 
from  designs  by  Harrison  Fisher.  (Dodd, 
Mead.) 

A  new  selection  from  the  verses  of 
Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  in  the  negro 
dialect,  with  appropriate  illustrations 
from  photographs  by  Leigh  R.  Miner, 
of  the  Hampton  Institute  Camera  Club, 
makes  a  pleasing  gift-book.  Mr.  Dun- 
bar's verses  of  this  particular  kind  are 
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unsurpassed  to- 
day, and  the 
photographs  add 
just  the  touch 
that  makes  them 
very  telling. 
(Dodd,Mead.) 

The  new  thin 
paper  edition  of 
the  Webster  Col- 
legiate Diction- 
ary bound  in  full 
seal  is  a  most 
beautiful  and  use- 
ful volume  for 
a  present.  It 
is  handsome 
enough  for  "my 
lady's"  desk  or 
for  the  library 
table,  and  just 
the  thing  for 
either  place.  (G. 
&  C.  Merriam 
Co.) 

A  series  of 
books  of  history 
that  will  appeal 
to  most  boys 
and  incidentally 
help  to  interest 
them  in  their  les-  Ftom  "  uoddcch.  a»  bu  Bur  oc  thuc."   copmcut.  isim.  ^  BnM*t 

sons     at      school,  Itomiw™  SeWn. 

covers  the  "  Fam-  "'  ™i.,v-«o.  .^. 

ous     Battles    of 

the  Nineteenth  Century."  The  new  vol-  lustrations  reproduced  in  color  makes  a 
ume  in  the  series  covers  the  period  from  gift-book  peculiarly  appropriate  for  a 
1815  to  i860,  beginning  with  a  des-  mother  or  father.  Mr.  Martin's  wit  is  al- 
cription  of  "Fighting  with  Savages  in  wayswithhim,  and  his  observations  upon 
Burma,"  and  closing  with  an  account  of  the  vicissitudes  of  childhood,  the  respon- 
"The  Indian  Mutiny  at  Lucknow,"  by  sibilities  of  parents  and  other  related 
G.  A.  Hcnty.  Other  great  battles  are  topics  glow  with  the  sunshine  of  a  homely 
described  by  Archibald  Forbes,  Major  humor  that  invites  one's  sympathies  and 
Arthur  Griffiths,  Charies  Lowe,  and  warms  one's  heart  to  cordial  apprecia- 
other  celebrated  correspondents.  (A.  tionofhiswords.  (Harpers.) 
Wessells  Co.)  Few  writers  so  prolific  as  Robert  W. 
Mr.  £.  S.  Martin's  delightful  book  of  Chambers  are  anywhere  near  so  success- 
essays  entitled  "The  Luxury  of  Child-  ful  in  keeping  the  friendship  of  their 
ren"withSarahS.Stilwell'5charmingil-  readers.    Of  all  his  books  we  know  of 
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none  that  is  dull,  and  for  those  whose 
tastes  incline  to  short  stories  of  present- 
day  society  we  suggest  his  new  collec- 
tion, "A  Young  Man  in  a  Hurry."  It 
contains  most  of  the  tales  from  his  pen 
that  have  appeared  in  the  magazines 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  maintains 
his  already  high  reputation  as  a  story- 
teller. (Harpers.) 

The  Chiswick  Series  of  short  illus- 
trated biographies  is  inaugurated  this 
fall  by  the  publication  of  the  lives  of 
Raphael,  and  Emerson,  from  the  pen  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  R.  Bolton,  and  of  Wagner 
from  the  pen  of  Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 
Hardly  more  than  sketches  in  reality, 
they  yet  present  in  agreeable  form  the 
main  incidents  in  the  histories  of  their 
famous  subjects.  (Crowell.) 

Those  who  have  fallen  under  the  spell 
of  Charles  Warren  Stoddard's  South  Sea 
Idyls  will  want  his  new  book  of  essays 
and  sketches  from  the  Islands  of  the 
Pacific.  It  is  full  of  the  sunny  romance 
that  is  so  much  a  part  of  all  of  our  litera- 
ture relating  to  those  far-away  places  and 
induces  that  peculiar  mental  exhilara- 
tion that  is  characteristic  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson's  and  of  his  other  books 
about  these  isles  of  the  sea.  (H.  B.  Tur- 
ner and  Co.) 

The  latest  addition  to  the  "True  Bio- 
graphies" is  Mr.  Joseph  M,  Rogers's 
"The  True  Henry  Clay."  Mr.  Rogers 
early  home  adjoins  Clay's  famous 
country  place  "Ashland"  and  he  has 
enjoyed  exceptional  advantages  in  the 
way  of  access  to  the  private  papers,  let- 
ters, etc.,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Clay  family.  His  book  is  full  of  anecdote 
and  presents  a  characteristic  study  of  the 
man  rather  than  an  estimate  of  his  life 
and  work.  (Lippincott.) 

For  the  lovers  of  Poe  there  is  a  new 
illustrated  pocket  edition  of  his  Poems 
and  Tales  in  six  volumes  printed  in  large 
readable  type  and  attractively  bound  in 
cloth.  (Putnams.) 

The  three  latest  volumes  of  the  Wo- 


man's Home  Library  are  devoted  to 
"House  and  Home,"  ''Beauty  Through 
Hygiene,"  and  "The  Courtesies."  Tic 
books  of  this  series  all  contain  informa- 
tion and  suggestions  that  the  modem 
woman  will  appreciate  and  find  useful  in 
the  disposition  of  her  household  and 
affairs.  (Barnes.) 

"A  Browning  Calendar"  compiled  by 
Constance  M.  Spender  is  handsomdy 
printed  by  the  Merrymount  Press  and 
bound  in  a  pretty  holiday  covering.  It 
will  need  no  further  recommendation  to 
those  who  care  for  Browning  and  know 
the  character  of  the  work  done  at  the 
Merrymount  Press.  (Crowell.) 

Another  of  the  Rev.  J.  R.  MiDer's 
popular  devotional  essays,  profosdy 
illustrated  byG.  H.  Edwards,  and  bound 
in  illuminated  covers,  is  "The  Face  of 
the  Master."  A  more  charming  gift 
book  of  the  kind  it  would  be  hard  to 
suggest.  (Crowell.) 

Love  in  real  life  is  somedihes  as  much 
of  a  romance  as  any  fabric  of  ficrion  and 
those  who  like  the  actual  histories  of 
affairs  di  coeur  will  find  several,  the  char- 
acters of  which  are  too  well-known  to 
need  any  introducdon,  in  Paul  Gaulot's 
"Love  and  Lovers  of  the  Past,"  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  F.  Charles 
Laroche.    (Lippincott.) 

Another  book  of  "Old  Love  Stories 
Retold"  comes  this  season  from  the  pen 
of  that  poet  and  master  of  delicate  prose, 
Richard  Le  Gallienne.  It  is  beautifully 
illustrated  and  well  printed  and  wiU 
make  a  handsome  and  appropriate  gift 
for  any  youth  or  maiden.  (Baker  & 
Taylor.) 

Any  man  who  cares  to  be  a  boy  again 
for  awhile  this  Christmas  rime  may  do 
so  by  reading  in  "  Farmington,"  Mr 
Darrow's  pleasant  recollections  of  typi- 
cal American  childhood.  It  is  a  truthful 
and  entertaining  autobiography.  (Mc 
Clurg.) 

Idah  M.  Strobridge  publishes  in 
book    form     her    very    realisric     and 
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exciting  sketches  of  mining  life 
which  have  been  appearing  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  other  western 
papers.  It  makes  an  interesting  addi- 
tion to  the  list  of  books  that  successfully 
depict  the  characteristic  types  of  various 
sections  of  our  country.  (Baumgardt 
Pub.  Co.) 

Broughton  Brandenburg's  book  of 
"Imported  Americans"  describes  in 
plain  language  actual  experience  in  the 
course  of  an  heroic  attempt  to  get  at  the 
inside  of  facts  about  American  immigra- 
tion. It  is  very  fully  and  adequately  il- 
lustrated from  photographs  taken  by 
the  author  and  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  our  economic  literature.  (Stokes.) 

Four  volumes  of  a  new  illustrated  edi- 
tion of  "Fairy  Stories"  are  published 
this  fall  devoted  to  English,  Scotch, 
Irish  and  American  Indian  Fairy  Tales. 
They  will  make  a  fine  addition  to  any 
child's  library  and  older  readers  will 
find  them  full  of  pleasant  diversion. 
(Lippincott.) 

Professor  Schelling's  volume  of  Eliz- 
abethan sketches  entitled  "The  Queen's 
Progress"  is  a  unique  and  elegant  speci- 
men of  bookmaking.  His  essays  set  be- 
fore the  reader,  the  merchants,  cour- 
tiers, men  of  letters,  and  other  charac- 
ters of  the  Elizabethan  world  and  help 
one  to  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  spirit 
of  the  rime.  (Houghton.) 

That  old  favorite  of  many  readers, 
Mrs.  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart's  amusing 
"Sonny"  appears  this  season  in  a  new 
edition  with  fetching  illustrations  from 
the  hand  of  that  very  talented  depictor 
of  children  Fanny  Y,  Cory.  Another 
volume  from  the  same  writer,  "The 
River's  Children,"  an  Idyl  of  Mis- 
sissippi adds  one  more  to  the  list  of  our 
successful  stories  of  Negro  life  and  char- 
acter, and  offers  an  hour  of  fun  for  any 
reader.     (Century  Cn  t 

The  strenuous  American  will  find  a 
book  of  short  stories  to  his  liking  in 
Stewart  Edward  White's  collection  of 


AS  AK   lUUIGKANT 

"  Blazed  Trail  Stories."  It  is  a  book  full 
of  the  romance  of  the  woods,  and  the 
bravery  of  woodcutters,  miners,  pros- 
pectors and  a  host  of  others.  (Mc- 
Clure.) 

A  little  volume  of  short  literary  es- 
says for  the  book  lover  and  the  student 
is  Prof.  Brander  Matthews's  "Recrea- 
tions of  An  Anthologist."  Several  of  the 
papers  included  appeared  originally 
in  these  pages.  They  are  all  suggestive 
and  informing  to  the  last  d^ee  and 
we  recommend  them  unreservedly. 
(Dodd,  Mead.) 

"Old  Voices,"  is  thetitleof  a  new  book 
of  negro  dialect  verse  by  Howard  Wee- 
den,  illustrated  with  her  own  inimitable 
pictures  of  the  old-time  darkies.  Both 
the  pictures  and  the  verses  are  character- 
istic and  will  appeal  at  once  to  anyone 
who  has  a  place  in  his  or  her  heart  for 
the   memory  of  a   "mammy"   or   an 
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"uncle"ofthe  old  days.    (Doubleday, 

Edward  Everett  Hale's  "Stories  of 
Discovery"  and  "Stories  of  Adven- 
ture" reappear  in  new  illustrated  edi- 
tions this  year.  They  are  just  the 
kind  of  books  active  boys  like  best  and 
in  this  fine  dress  they  will  doubltess  find 
any  number  of  new  readers  to  fire  with 
sentiments  of  heroism  and  nobility. 
(Little,  Brown.) 

The  series  of  essays  for  women  which 
Margaret  Dcland  has  been  publish- 
ing in  Harper's  Baxaar  during  the  past 
two  years  are  now  obtainable  in  book 
form.  They  are  interesting  and  helpful 
and  characterized  by  a  luminous  com- 
mon-sense that  will  recommend  them 
to  the  modern  woman.  The  range  of 
topics  discussed  ranges  from  Aunts 
and  Church  Going  to  The  Tyranny  of 
Things  and  Christmas  Giving.  (Har- 
pers.) 

To  the  list  of  her  books  about  how 
to  do  things,  Mary  White  now  adds  a 
volume  upon  "How  to  Make  Pottery." 


It  is  a  practical  handbook  of  the  sub- 
ject.    (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

A  new  fac-sitnilc  of  an  <AA  minia- 
ture edition  of  the  "  Letters  of  a  Portu- 
guese Nun,"  containing  several  Icttcn 
not  included  in  the  editions  heretofore 
published  in  this  country,  is  now  ready. 
It  is  a  quaint  little  volume  and  the 
many  admirers  of  this  classic  will  wd- 
come  the  extra  letters  in  it.  (Brenia- 
nos.) 

A  book  full  of  the  spirit  of  Christmas 
is  the  "Songs  of  the  Birth  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  which  is  divided  into 
three  secdons,  containing  Songs  of  the 
Annunciation  and  of  the  Shepherds, 
Songs  of  the  Nativity,  the  V^se  Men 
and  the  Flight  into  Egypt  and  Carols 
and  Songs  of  Yule-Tide.  It  is  appttK 
priately  illustrated  vrith  reproducti<His 
of  several  of  Durer's  famous  woodcuts. 
(Monadnock  Press.) 

Three  gift-books  of  very  marked 
beau^  are  "Petals  of  Love  for  Thee," 
"Breaking  Home  Ties"  and  "A  Cynic's 
Meditations."  The  first  of  these  vol- 
umes by  Edith  Hall  Orthwein,  is  a  col- 
lection of  verses,  in  a  setting  of  flowers, 
reproduced  in  full  color  with  unusual 
success,  and  constitutes  a  really  elegant 
work  of  this  class.  The  second  con- 
tains a  long  poem  inspired  by  Hoven- 
den's  well-known  picture,  which  gives 
it  a  name  and  also  supplies  a  frontis- 
piece for  the  book.  Walter  Pulitzer  is 
the  author  of  the  third  and  his  Medita- 
tions in  the  shape  of  epigrams  are  most 
of  them  decidedly  bright  and  witty. 
(Dodge  Publishing  Co.) 

Olive  Thorne  Miller,  better  known 
as  the  author  of  several  books  about 
the  birds,  this  year  publishes  some- 
thing of  a  different  order  in  Kristy's 
Queer  Christmas,  another  story  to 
add  to  the  new  series  modeled  upon  the 
hnes  of  Dickens's  classic.  There  is 
room  for  any  number  of  such  stories 
and  a  ready  welcome.  (Houghton,  Mif- 
flin.) 
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"  BabM   Id   TorUnd."      By   GUd    UcDhdodcIi 

■Dd  Audi  Alice  dupln.     Illustntfd  br 

Bth*l    rrinkUn   BetU. 

In  Percy  Mackaye's  prose  rendering 
of  the  "Canterbury  Tales,"  Messrs. 
Fox,  Duffield&  Co.  offer  a  beautiful, 
unique  and,  to  many,  an  invaluable 
work.  It  differs  matenilly  from  the 
many  existing  modernizations,  chiefly 
metrical,  which  have  been  contrived  by 
Wordsworth,  Pope,  Dryden,  and  others, 
being  rather  a  literal  translation  into  the 
tongue  of  to-day.  It  preserves  as  closely 
as  possible  Chaucer's  very  words,  aiming 


>  present     a  t 


which  shall  be  efii- 


familiar  to-day."  The  worst  that  can  be 
said  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  not  complete. 
Ten  tales  only,  with  their  prologues, 
epilogues,  etc.,  are  included.  The  Sum- 
moner's  Tale  was  omitted  because  it 
was  too  broad,  the  Parson's  because  it 
was  prolix.  The  illustrations  in  color  by 
Walter  Appleton  Clark  are,  in  every  re- 
spect, adequate  and  satisfying,  interpret- 
ing the  text  with  dignity,  humor  and  rare 
appreciation.  It  is  the  sort  of  book  one 
buys  for  a  present  and  keeps  for  himself. 
Other  books  published  by  this  house 
maintain  its  reputation  for  taste  and 
smartness.  "Babes  in  Toyland,"  by 
Glen  Mac  Donough  and  Anna  Alice 
Chapin,  is  an  entertaining  narrative  ver- 
sion of  the  play,  and  is  most  charmingly 
illustrated  in  color  by  Ethel  Franklin 
Betts,  whose  debt  to  Howard  Pyle,  her 
teacher,  is  skilfully  and  happily  acknow- 
ledged. Virginia  Gerson's  "The  Happy 
Heart  Family"  is  aptly  described  as  a 
"happy-go-lucky  tale"  the  colored  il- 
lustrations of  which  would  set  any  nor- 
mal child  fairly  wild  with  delight.  There 
is  much  sound  philosophy  as  well  as  fun 
in  "The  Fusser's  Book,"  by  Anna  Arch- 
ibald and  Georgina  Jones,  and  Florence 
Wy man's  drawings  are  admirable. 


t  in  promoting  the  study  of  the  or- 
iginal." Mr.  Mackaye  describes  his  text 
changes  as  follows:— "first,  omissions  on 
the  score  of  propriety,  of  intelligibility 
{as  when  a  long  paraphrase  would  have 
been  required  for  a  trivial  matter),  and 
(very  seldom)  of  redundancy;  secondly, 
rare  and  slight  rearrangements  for  the 
sake  of  clearness;  thirdly,  translation 
and  paraphrase  required  by  clearness 
and  the  necessities  of  prose  style.  Proper 
names  have  been  altered  to  their  clas- 
sical or  modem  forms  only  in  the  case  of 
historical    characters    or    places,    fairly 


I   BD(ll<h    Prow  br    P«cj   Hackc 
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A  History  of  Science 

BY 

HENRY  SMITH  WHLIAMS,  BJSc,  NLD^  LLX>. 

Author  of  **  Tho  Story  of  Hinetoenth  Century  Science,**  **  The  History  of  the  Art 
of  Writinc"  Editor  of  *"The  Historian's  History  of  the  World.**  etc^  etc 


IN  FIVE  VOLUMES 


Profuaely  lUiistrated  with  Portraits  of  Famous  Scientists,  DiagrainSy  Facsimiles, 


A  HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE  is  the  story  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  scientific  thought,  discovery, 
and  invention  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day.  It  traces  the  growth  of  ideas  from  the  first  vague 
dreamings  of  pre-historic  man  down  to  the  precise  induc- 
tions of  the  twentieth  -  century  scientist  in  his  laboratory. 
From  this  view-point  the  story  of  human  progress  presents 
the  most  wonderful  and  interesting  spectacle — 3.  chapter  of 
man's  history  that  has  never  before  been  written  in  its 
entirety. 

The  work  is  scientifically  accurate  in  statement  and  yet 
devoid  of  all  technicalities  throughout.-  It  will  fascinate 
the  general  reader  while  commanding  the  respect  of  the  most 
critical  of  students.  There  is  no  straining  after  the  spec- 
tacular or  picturesque  at  the  expense  of  truth,  yet  so  fas- 
cinating is  the  story  in  itself,  so  wide  the  opportunity  for 
the  play  of  the  scientific  'magination,  that  the  narrative 
has  all  the  charm,  attraction,  and  compelling  power  of 
romance. 


HINRY  8MITM  WILUAMS,  M.P,IIJPi 


CONTKNTS 

Vol.  I.  The  Beginnings  of  Science. 

Vol.  II.  The  Rise  of  Modern  Science. 

Vol.  III.  Modern  (18th,  19th,  20th  centuries)  Progress  of  the  Physical  Science! 

Vol.  I V.  Modern  (18th,  19th,  20th  centuries)  Progress  of  the  Biological  Sciences. 

Vol.  V.  Aspects  of  Twentieth  Century  Science. 
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Harpers  New  Gift  Books 


THE    CASTLE    COMEDY 

By  THOMPSON  BUCHANAN 

An  eng^aging^  story,  written  along  comedy  lines,  of  the  time  of  Napoleon.  The  sprightly  way  in 
which  the  story  is  told,  the  dashing  impudence  of  the  hero  and  the  charm  of  the  heroine  combined  with 
the  beaaty  of  the  volume  make  this  book  unusually  attractive  as  a  Christmas  gift. 

With  IlltJstratioiu  In  Color  and  Mafginal  Decorations  by  Etizabeth 
Sbippen  Green*    Unctst  Edges,  Gilt  Top»  in  Box.    Price,  $2.00  net 


A  JOURNEY  IN  SEARCH 
OF  CHRISTMAS 

By  OVEN  VISTER 

Owen  Wister  has  written  nothing  about  the 
West  more  delightful,  humorous  and  pathetic  by 
turns  than  this  Christmas  tale.  It  is  a  story  of 
a  big-hearted  cowboy *s  quest  of  a  good  time  at 
Christmas  and  how  he  found  it  in  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  little  city  bootblack,  whom  he  eventually 
took  back  to  his  mountain  home. 

Uluitrated.  Printed' In  Black  and  Tint, 
Decorated  Borders.  Uncut  Edges,  Gilt 
Top*    In  Box $2.00 


OVER  THE  HILL  TO  THE 
POOR-HOUSE 

By  WILL  CARLETON 

This  is  the  poem  that  first  made  Will  Carleton 
famous.  Its  appeal  to  the  best  in  human  nature 
is  of  enduring  quality.  The  author  has  written 
a  preface  especially  for  this  edition,  in  which  he 
tells  some  interesting  things  about  the  early  vogue 
and  criticism  of  this  poem,  and  its  authenticity  as  to 
facts. 

Uliistrated*     Maiglnal   Decorations   In 
Color*    Sqtiare  8vo*    In  Box^  $2*00  net 


A   DOG'S   TALE 

By  MARK  TWAIN 

This  famous  dog  story  is  now  published  in  a  beautiful  holiday  edition,  with  illustrations  in  color 
by  W.  T.  Smedley,  in  response  to  the  numerous  demands  for  it  in  book  form.  It  is  a  powerful  piece  of 
fiction,  being  told  entirely  from  the  dog's  standpoint,  and  has  made  a  widespread  appeal  to  all  classes  of 
readers. 

With  nitsitratlons  In  Colors  by  W*  1"*  Smcdky*    Qoth  $1*00 


THE  LUXURY  OF 
CHILDREN 

By  EDWARD  S*  MARTIN 

With  a  genial  charm  and  humor  akin  to  that 
of  Chester  Lamb.  Mr.  Martin  has  written  a 
series  of  essays  which  have  *  to  do  with  the  many 
sweet,  loving  phases  of  child-life  in  the  home. 

With  Eight  niisstrations  In  Color  by 
Sarah  S*  StilweU  and  Marginal  Decora- 
tions in  Tint*  Sqttare  Svo,  Uncut  Edges^ 
Gilt  Top •    •    $1.75 /tef 


THE   STORY   OF   THE 
CANDLESTICKS 

By  VICTOR  HUGO    '' Wayside  Serbs'' 

This  is  the  famous  story  of  Jean  Valjean  and 
the  bishop*s  silver  candlesticks,  from  Victor 
Hugo's  masterpiece,  Z«  MiserabUs.  The  epi- 
sode is  a  complete  story  in  itself,  and  the  scene 
between  the  bishop  and  the  ex-convict  is  one  of 
the  most  impressive  in  all  literature. 

Sqtsare    16nio^    Bound   In    Gray-and- 
Whhe  Cartri<4:e  Paper  Boards  *    $1.00 
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The   American    Nation 

A    History 

From  Original  Sources,  by  Associated  Scholars 

Edftnl  by 

ALBERT    BUSHNELL    HART,    Ph.D.,    LL.D. 

Profcsfor  of  History  at  Harvard  Uaivcnity 
Sn    tjweniy^eiyAi    Voiumea 

THIS  work  is  the  greatest,  most  authoritative,  and  only  exhaustively  complete  history  of 
America  that  has  ever  been  undertaken.  The  work  is  under  the  editorial  superviskn 
of  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Professor  of  History  at  Harvard  University,  in  consultatkn 
with  advisory  committees  appointed  by  the  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  Texas,  and  WlsconsiB 
Historical  Societies.  The  history  will  be  complete  in  twenty-eight  volumes,  each  the  work 
of  an  acknowledged  historical  scholar  who  is  a  specialist  in  that  period  of  our  nation's  histoiy 
of  which  his  volume  treats.  Each  writer  has  spent  years  of  study  in  preparing  for  this  great 
work,  and  has  searched  all  records  and  historical  data.  The  names  of  these  scholars  are  an 
assurance  of  the  authority,  finality,  and  permanence  of  this  great  work.  The  plan  of  the 
narrative  is  chronological,  the  volumes  following  each  other  in  close  sequence,  and  its  scope  a 
critical,  political,  biographical  account  of  the  events  and  forces  which  have  been  vital  in  the 
making  of  our  nation.  T'ive  volumes  are  now  ready,  and  the  remaining  volumes  will  folbw 
quickly.    This  first  group  of  five  is  complete  in  itself. 

Vol.  I.       The  Ettfopean  Backsffouncl  of  American   History^  by  Professor  £.  P. 

Cheyney,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  It  deals  with  the  condition  of  Eun^)eac 
civilization  at  the  time  of  the  sailing  of  Columbus  and  just  after,  which  led  to  his 
voyages  and  other  journeys  to  the  American  continent 

Vol.  n.  Basis  of  American  Hiitoiy^  by  Professor  Livingston  Farrand,  Columbia 
University,  deals  particularly  with  the  conditions  of  the  American  continent  b^ 
tween  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  Indian  civilization,  climate,  topogra- 
phy, etc. 

Vol.  III.  Spain  in  America^  by  Professor  E.  G.  Bourne,  Yale  University,  deals  with 
the  period  of  Spanish  colonization  in  North  America  between  the  years  1450 

and  T580. 

Vol.  IV.  En gf land  in  Americat  by  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  President  of  William  and  Maiy 
C'()lle<ie,  deals  with  the  early  Enp;lish  Colonies  in  Virginia  and  New  England- 
thf^  beginnings  of  what  are  now  the  states  of  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 

Vol,  V.  Colonial  Self-Government,  by  Professor  Charles  M.  Andrews,  Bryn  M^iwr 
College,  deals  ^^ith  the  cariy  self-government  of  the  Spanish,  French,  English 
and  Dutch  Colonies. 

Each  volume  is  illtsstrated  with  frontispiece  and  maps  in  color  and  Uack  and  white. 
Oown  8vot  Polished  Buckram,  Leather  Labels^  with  Gilt  Letterings, 
Gilt  Tops,  Uncut  Edsres,  Five  Volumes  in  Boz«  net,  $9*00 

Harper    &    Brothers  New   York 
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LEADING  nCTION  OF  the  YEAR 


THE  MASQUERADER        By  Kathertae  Cecil  Thurston 

One  of  the  oldest  subscribers  to  Blackwood's  Magazine^  in  which  the  story  was  published 
as  a  serial  in  England,  wrote  to  the  editor:  "Never  since  I  waited  feverishly  sixty  years  ago 
for  *  Monte  Christo*  have  I  been  so  excited  by  a  story.  And  Mrs.  Thurston  has  given  me 
what  Dumas  did  not — a  perpetually  increasing  wonder  as  to  how  the  adventure  is  to  end." 

Illustrated.     Post  8vo,  $1.50 

A  LADDER  OF  SWORDS  By  Gilbert  Parker 

No  one  who  has  felt  the  spell  and  charm  of  "  The  Right  of  Way"  will  fail  to  read  Gilbert 
Parker's  new  romance.  The  story  is  one  of  "  love,  laughter,  and  tears,"  of  a  by-gone  age 
that  becomes  wonderfully  real  to  us. 

Illustrated.     Post  8vo,  $1.50 

VERGDLIUS  By  Irving  BachcUer 

Rev.  Frank  M.  Goodchild,  pastor  of  the  Central  Baptist  Church,  New  York,  writes 
Irving  Bacheller:  "  I  have  read  your  new  novel  with  profound  interest.  It  is  a  strong  story — 
a  powerful  picture  of  the  pre-Christian  period.     I  shall  with  pleasure  commend  it  to  my  people 

Post  8vo,  $1.35 

THE  TRUANTS  By  A.  'E.  W.  Mason 

The  story  of  a  man,  none  too  clever,  and  a  woman,  none  too  strong,  who  are  confronted 
by  a  situation  that  tests  the  strength  and  quality  of  both.  Military  honor  and  a  wife's  repu- 
tation are  balanced  in  the  scales. 

Illustrated.    Post  8vo,  $1.50 

THE  SON  OF  ROYAL  LANGBRITH  By  W.  D.  Howells 

This  is  not  one  of  the  strongest,  but  is  the  strongest  story  Mr.  Howells  has  ever  written, 
and  it  is  certain  to  be  the  most  popular.  It  is  a  novel  to  be  read  at  a. sitting;  there  is  no  stop- 
ping-place in  the  action. 

Crown  8vo,  Gilt  top.  Uncut  Edges,  $2.00 

THE  GEORGIANS  By  WiU  N.  Harben 

A  new  story  about  Abner  Daniel,  whose  good-natured  philosophy  and  keen  wit  were  so 
popular  in  the  novel  "Abner  Daniel."     A  delightful  story  of  Georgian  life. 

Post  8 vo,  $1.50 

TRUE  BILLS  By  George  Ade 

This  new  collection  of  fables  recounts  for  the  most  part  humorous  business  and  political 
situations.  George  Ade's  fables  in  slang  are  always  welcome  and  too  well-known  to  need 
comment.     This  new  volume  shows  our  modem  ^Csop  at  his  best. 

Illustrated,  i6mo.  Cloth,  $i.oo 

THE  SORROWS  OF  SAP'ED       By  James  Jeffrey  Roche 

The  author  relates  in  reverential  style  the  troubles  of  an  Oriental  monarch  with  his  suc- 
cessive wives.  The  story  is  peppered  with  innumerable  wise  maxims  on  matrimony  and 
other  matters  which  are  wont  to  vex  royalty,  and  which  keep  the  reader  laughing  throughout 
the  book.    Illustrated  in  color.       Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.50 

MAY  IVERSON— HER  BOOK  By  Elizabeth  Jordan 

A  story  of  schoolgirl  life  in  a  great  convent,  told  in  the  words  of  a  girl  of  fourteen.  The 
chapters  deal  with  almost  every  crisis  in  a  schoolgirl's  life,  all  handlwi  from  the  schoolgirl 
point  of  view  and  irresistibly  funny. 

Illustrated,  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.50 
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MAURICE      MAEIEKLINCK 

g^  "IT     *             A      ^y    MAURICE    MAETERLINCK,    author  of 

\«l"Uir  r  netlO     "Wisdom  and  Destiny,"  "The  Life  of  The  Ba." 

npV  Tpk           ^    etc.     With  illustrations  by  Paul  J.   Meylan,  and  decon- 

1  t\G  J^Og    tions  by  Charles  B.  Falls.     Square  ifimo,  doth.  »rt,  $iJX. 

A.   Sxmpathelic   ^Appreciation 

THIS  exquisite  piece  of  work  not  only  marks  as  high  a  level  of  literary  excellence  »f 
Maeterlinck  has  yet  attained,  but  it  is  also  characterized  by  a  keenness  and 
accuracy  of  observation,  and  fullness  of  sympathy  with  its  subject, — Our  Friaid 
the  Dog, — which  will  cause  it  to  appeal  to  all  friends  of  the  dc^.  Seldom,  indeed,  his 
anything  been  written  about  the  dog  that  portrays  his  nature  so  faithfully  and  artisttciUr. 

This  it  the  first  work  of  Maeterlinck  to  receive  iUustralions 


ALSO    BY    M.    MAETERLINCK: 
THE  TREASURES  OF  THE  HUMBLE-i2mo,  doth         ....     »i.75 

WISDOM  AND  DESTINY-i2mo,  cloth J1.75 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  BEE-izmo,  doth  net,  $t.v> 

THE  BURIED  TEMPLE-iimo.  doth ,rt,  (140 


WALTER      RUSSELL 
—  THE     AGE     or 

INNOCENCE 


By  WALTER  RUSSELL,  author  of  "The  Bendinf 
'  of  the  Twig,"  "The  Sea  Children,"  etc.    Illusintd 

■'  by    the    author    in    the    same    manner    as  "Tw 

1  Bending  of  the  Twig."     8vo.  cloth,  art,  t2.00. 

■  Mr.  Russell-i  Kpulilion  »  »  piiatcr  of  children 'i  poitr»iti  u  na  En* 

I  in  this  cauDBV.    His  nrw  book  will  coniiio  partriiu  of  bik  ot  f™'-' 

I  Roosevtll'.  child™,  ind  of  mioj  otha  chUdren,  apd  ilu  tlir  pO"""* 

I  the  pritr  n-iniiFn  in  Tkr  UJi,,'  Hemt  jQ-mal   coapSiDsa.    U  ■">  K 

f  rmwmhmd  >h«  rAf  I^Ki' tfomf  7«r»J  mg.ged  Mr.  RuBd  »  Pj 

the  porlfiiis  ol  ihc  ten  hindtomeit  diildrtn  imong  the  f imiha  t^  ■"*' 
ttriben.    yir  priie  winnfrmeri  selected  from  300,000  tootemaO' 

In  ihe  same  style:   "THe    Bending  of  the  T-Wig"    8vo,  cloth,  .rt,  1"«: 
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TKe  Most  Popular  Holiday  BooK 

PAUL    LEICESTER     FORD 

Author    of    "  Wanted,    A    Matchmaker,"    "  Wanted,    A   Chaperon,"  etc. 

Love  Finds   tKe   Way 

By   PAUL  LEICESTER  FORD 

Full-page  ll/ustrathnt  in  phetagravurt  by  Harrism  Fiiher  and 

border    decorations    in  elaborate   color    by  Margaret    Armstrong. 

Octavo.,  ckih.  $2.00 

THE  dainty  wit  and  inimitable 
cleverness  of  Mr.  Ford's  love 
stories,  "Wanted,  A  Matchmaker," 
"Wanted,  A  Chaperon,"  etc.  and  the 
attractive  form  in  which  they  have  been 
issued,  have  given  them  a  recognized 
value  as  gift  books,  not  only  for  the 
holiday  season,  but  for  Birthdays, 
Commencements  and  throughout  the 
year. 

The  scene  of  the  new  story  is  laid 
in  New  York  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Mr.  Ford's  ability  to  write  a 
good  Revolutionary  story  and  to  depict 
a  fascinating  Revolutionary  maid,  has 
been  too  well  attested  by  his  "Janice 
Meredith,"  to  need  further  remark.  „ 

ALSO  BY  PAUL  LEICESTER  FORD,  AND  IN  THE  S.\ME  GENERAL  STYLE 

"Wanted,   A  MatchmaKer 

Wanted,    A  Chaperon 

A  CHecKed  Loire  Affair 

PluM  menlioD  The  Lahf  in  writiDg  10  idTcnUcn, 
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A,    Bea\itif\illx    Illustrated     fldition   of 

Nature    and 
Culture 


By  HAMILTON  WRIGHT  MABIE 
Author  of  "Under  the  Trees,"  "My  Study  Fire,"  etc. 


"•  « 


MR.  MABIE  occu- 
pies a  unique 
place  among  present-day 
writers  as  an  interpreter 
of  literature  and  nature. 
While  all  classes  of  read- 
ers will  find  varied  delight 
in  reading  his  work,  he  is 
especially  a  literary  guide 
and  inspiration  to  the 
student,  and  no  better 
book  could  be  suggested 
to  one  with  a  newly 
awakened  interest  in  liter- 
ature than  a  volume  of 
these  CvSsavs. 

The  book  is  illustrated 
with  twenty-four  full-page 
reproductions  of  nature  studies,  in  a  different  manner  from  any  of  the 
holiday  editions  of  Mr.  Mabie's  previous  work. 

Octavo.  Cloth,    net.    $2.00 


Illustration  Jrom  Nature  and  Culture 


Plca8c  mention  The  Lamp  in  writing  to  advertisers. 


'^he  T-wo  Premier  Novels 


In  "  God's  Good  Man,"  Miss  CoreUi 
returns  to  the  style  of  her  "  Thelma." 

The  new  book  has  met  with  an  enthu- 
siastic reception  from  the  public,  and  has 
added  many  thousands  to  Miss  Corelli's 
vast  audience  in  this  country. 

It  is  a  story  of  "unquestioned  power 
and  charm  —  healthful  and  beautiful," 
says  the  NashviUe  Amerkan. 


The  New   York    Times    calls  it ' 
best  thing  she  has  done." 


the 


"It's  the  strongest  piece 
of  fiction  that's  been  pro~ 
duced  in  a  decade." 


The  Best  Selling  Booh  in 
the  United  States 

In  his  new  book,  Mr,  McCutcheon  re- 
turns to  the  scene  of  his  "  Graustark," 
and  weaves  around  this  municipality  an 
absorbingly  interesting  tale — superior  to 
'Graustark,'"  ^sthe  New  York  Mail  says. 

The  Chicago  Record- Herald  says: 
"  'Beverly  of  Graustark  '  is  an  admirable 
stor}',  and  one  that  will  certainly  add 
much  to  its  author's  already  fine  repu- 

"  By  far  the  most  fascinating,  engros- 
sing and  picturesque  of  the  season's 
novels." — Boston  Herald. 

IlluBtrations    in   Color 
By  HaTTiBon   rishor 


DODD,  MEAD    & 

Publishers,  372  Fifth  Avenue 


COMPANY 

New  York 
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A    BOX   OF    MATCHES 


I  By 

HAMBLEN 
SEARS 

An  entertaining  and 
delightful  story.  The 
efFortsof  ayoung  matron  f 
— an  inveterate  match- 
maker— to  marry  off  her 
friends  are  decidedly 
amusing.  The  book 
will  surely  attain  much 
popularity. 


By  the   author  ol 
"None  But  the 
Brave." 

"A  merry  and  cheerJt 
book." — BrieifyJt  EagU. 

<*A  charming  trifle,  tif> 
gesting  nothing  but  sunshjot 
and  laughter." — N.Y.Ghk. 

"Amusing  and  insiiv- 
live.  A  very  jolly  littlt 
book." — Philadtlplm  Iiim. 

"One  of  the  mostpldi- 
ant  books  of  the  Fall  so- 
son." — Nnvari  Call. 


Illustrations  by  Harrison  Fisher  and  Will  Grefe.    $1.50 


New  and  Interesting  Fiction 


HEARTS  IN  EXILE 

By  ;OHNOXENHAAI 
Author  of  "  Barbe  of  Grand  Bayou,"  «c. 

'*  Tie  Oullaak  "  in  a  lengthy  review  calls 
it  one  of  the  best  books  of  the  year. 
Illustrated,      iimo.      f  i.;o 


THE   BETRAYAL 

By  E.  PHILLIPS  C»>PENHEIH 

Author   of  "The  Traiton,"   "Antia  the 

Adventurets,"  etc. 

A  story  of  Venice  in  (he  Napoleonic  era. 

lllusinted.     I  amo.     ^1.50 


THE     FLIGHT     OF  .  A     MOTH 

By  EMILY  POST 

"An  original,  individual,  and  distinctly  clever  story."  {N.Y.WorU.)  It ii  the  lore  stoiy 
of  a  widow  who  flies  to  Europe  to  enjoy  her  freedom,  and,  woman-like,  is  only  too  happy  to 
find  new  fetters. 

Fron  lis  piece,      iimo.      fi-S° 


DODD,    MEAD    &    COMPANY,    NEW    YORK 
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NEW  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

^  New  fiction  for  the  little  folks  by  some  widely  known  authors  of  juveniles.     The  stories  are  whole- 
some and  interesting  —  the  kind  all  bojrs  and  girls  will  like  to  read. 

4  Elspedal  attention  is  called  to  the  Goldenrod  Fairy-Book*  which  is  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  fairy* 
book  that  has  been  issued.     A  more  suitable  gift-book  for  a  child  could  scarcely  be  imagined. 

The  Goldenrod  Fairy-Book 

Compiled  by  ESTHER  SINGLETON 

Author  of  "  A  Guide  totke  Opera.**  "  Romantic  Casdes  and  Palaces/'  etc.     8vo,  cloth  JUuttrated.     Net,  $1.60 

Elaborately  illustrated  throu^out  in  color 

A  collection  of  the  most  charming  fairy  tales  that  could  be  sleaned  from  all  countries  and  all  languaoes.  Care  has  been 
taken  to  select  those  which  appeal  with  special  force  to  children,  and  at  the  same  time  are  not  too  well  known.  The  pub- 
liskea  have  taken  great  pains  to  make  this  a  most  beautiful  book  in  every  respect.  It  is  printed  throuflhout  in  colors,  and 
in  addition  to  the  sixteen  full-page  illustrations,  each  page  is  decorated.     The  book  has  been  beautifully  bound. 


Elsie 
And  Her 
Namesakes 

By  MARTHA  FINLEY 

Author  of  "Elsie  Dinsmore,**  "Elsie's 
Hohdays,**  etc.,  etc.     12mo,  cloth, 
$123 

Patty  at  Home 

By  CAROLYN  WRI J  S 

Author  of  "  Idle  IdyU,**  "  Patty  Fairfield,**  etc. 
Illustrated,  12mo,  cloth,  $1.25 

Patty  Fairfield,  who  made  her  d^but  three  yeais  ago,  won  a  great  many  friends 
who  would  like  to  know  more  about  her.     In  response  to  meir  interest  Miss 
Wells  has  written  a  second  volume,  in  which  sne  tells  how  Patty  and  her 
father  came  to  live  in  the  North,  and  of  the  many  novel  experiences  that  befell 
the  young  Southern  girl  there,  both  at  school  and  at  home,  as  an  inexperienced 
housekeeper  and  as  a  debutante. 

Ekie  still  continues  to  be  the  most  widely, 
read^about  litde  girl  in  America.     In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  27  volumes 
ci  Elsie  books,  the  first  of  which  were 
read  by  the  motheis  of  the  present  gen- 
eration  of  readers,  there   never    were 
more  Elsie  books  sold  than  to-day,  and 
a  new  Elsie  book  is  assured  of  a  hearty 
welcome. 

Honor  Sherburne 

By  AMANDA  M.  DOUGLAS 

Author  of  "  The  Sherburne  Cirk,**  "A  Little  Girl  in  Old  New  Yorii,*' 

etc*     1 2mo,  cloth,  $  1 .25 

This  book  follows  the  fortunes  of  Honor  Sherburne  during  her  early  married 
life.     She  goes  with  her  husband  to  Washin||ton,  where,  in  the  whirl  of 
society,  she  encounters  the  gravest  crisis  of  her  life,  and  in  die  end  surmounts 
it  happily. 

WUby's  Dan 

By  WILLIAM  WAI  .1  ACE  COOK 
With  full-page  illustrations  in  color.     12mo,  cloth,  $1 .50 

A  rattling  good  boys  story,  with  plenty  of  adventure  thrown  in  ;  yet  the  ad- 
venture  is  of  a  wholesome  kind,  and  the  sum  of  all  the  adventures  goes  to 
point  the  lesson  that  true  manliness  in  a  boy  s  character  will  prevail  against  a 
very  unfavorable  einrironment.    Moreover,  the  real  literaiy  merit  of  the  book 
wiu  appeal  to  older  readers. 

A  UtHe  Girl 
In  Old  Chicago 

By  AMANDA  M.  DOUGLAS 

Author  of  "A  Uttle  Girl  in  Old  New 
York,**   "The  Sherburne  Boob,** 
etc.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.50 

It  will  surprise  a  great  many  Ittde  girls 

Miiinoivs  and  Tritons 

By  B.  A.  CI  .ARKE 
Illustrated,  l2mo,  cloth.  $1.50 

The  Tyrrell  boys  are  the  kind  that  every  real  boy  would  like  to  know.  How 
their  friend,  '*  the  Rabbit,**  mended  his  pants  with  a  sailor  collar  cut  otf  an- 
other boy*s  suit ;  the  great  fight  between  the  Rabbit  and  Claude  Tynell  that 
was  quenched  by  bread  pudding;    and  many  other  things  go  to  make  a 
biigHt.  wholesome  boys*  story,  brimful  of  adventures  and  fun. 

who  are   studying    Amencan    histoiy 
to  learn  that  Chicago,  which  is  usually 
considered  to  be  a  very  young  city,  has 
passed  its  one-hundredth  birthday.  One 
of  Miss  Douglas  s  charming  Little  Girl 
books,  telling  the  story  of  a  litde  girl 
who  lived  in  Chicago  when  it  was  very 
young  and  small,  will  be  interesting  to  a 
great  many  young  Americans,  and  par- 
ticularly so  to  young  Chicagoans. 

Send  for  Handsomely  Dlustrated  Holiday  Catalogue 

DODD,    MEAD    &     CO.,    Publishers 

372  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  mention  The  Lamp  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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BOOKS 
OF  VALUE 


THE  LACE  BOOK 

Br  N.  HuD»ON  Moore 

Ftr  tmtT,  and  tmntn  tf  Uui. 
Tkf  iact  eftmik  comnlry  «  enuid- 


frinUd.  cbdk,  ricUr 


rf  tS-oo.  faitfaid  fjja 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  ECONOMY  IN 
NUTRITION 


tSat  boSy 


g»,  itofi,  MTl  t).00,  pBltp^U  tj.lf 

HOW  TO  KNOW  THE  STARRY 

HEAVENS 

Br  Edward  In  vino 

An  Invifition  tolht  iiudy  of  Sum  and  itotldt. 
woili  on  ailronomy. 

IllnllrtUJ  ^r  ralerrd plalf,  amj  ahB«l  lOO  tiar  «J  lu<,a.  ckarll. 


IMPORTED  AMERICANS 

By  BROUaHTON  BRaNDCNBURQ 

The  linl  iniclUKenl  aucmpf  >l  i  human  undinianding  of  the 
?lMti;l'f  llhuri;  t'n'..'^?"th"'™rjn  iXc^in  IhiTslccMEe/whai  is^ 

Svo,  el-Ik,  ml  $1  .Oo.poilptid  ii-TS- 


BOOKS 
OF  INTEREST 


THE  ORIENTAL 
RUC  BOOK 

By  Mart  Churchill 
RiPLiv 

Tht  m^e  amtpltiM  mud  ft^f  it- 
batTKttdmtrkmiktt^^nd.  With 
imttrla  at  ■«  /talurtt. 

Deal*  with  niffvu  they  ue  foond 
a  definite  method  of  Ku^v  that  wUl 
furnish  lhcni|-UiTerwithaiinip]e 
■yvteni  enahlinff  him  tocLaMifrin- 
illTidual  psuwonLThr  evolucjan 
from  njtfunl  to  convenlioan]  de- 
>i^  ii  poialed  out,  nod  clavfied 
llluvtntiDniarairiTen  of  lh«  ^'^■1 
Hylei  and  periodi  in  art. 

WM  8  >auIr.fB«  «  cslirr  nd  won 

Lu«  "moi  elMh,  net  tj.oD,  p«t, 
cnuhcd  leviuit,  net  t6.Dci,  putpiid  S6. 

SAINTS  AND  FES 
THE  CHRISTIAN 

By  H.  POMEROY   B 

A  unique  hook  on  the  Sainti  ud  : 
Church,  pRpared  by  a  ha^olo^ist  afl 

IfvLimU/  ■  "  Ytr  Book."  il  b  nn 

trm'mckn  't/lit  Cktrtl.  II  rArs  a  c, 
efitt  eritim.  fraalk,  mm!  ■■  Kmr  cm 
Fiiilt.  Frnth,  >rU  Falivtii  of  Itt  Clu 

Lufe  itmo,  clolh,  viib  nuuemu  il 


FLOWER  FABI 
FANCIE 

By  N.  Hudson  I 

A  thounnd  cbirmio j  f aadci  and  . 
roH.  Ihc  lily,  ibe  violet,  and  other  poi 

and""^  "  ifluun'lioni '  i"  b^ll-and- 

GOOD  FICTION  A 

A  .  Qhleago    PrlncBiB.   By  i 

Th«  QuHii'*  A4*wto.   B) 

hero,    itmo,  claih.  illuitrated,  ti.jo. 
A  Japan^aa  Romanca.    Thi 


Amartcan  Wivas  and    Qthi 

OFT...     Author  of  -The  Idle  Thou 

THE  CAPTAINS  AND  THE  KINGS     S^^j^J^urA^maU^^^ 

By  Henry  Havnie  rnK='i^ngiL'limMitrt!'ii'ih«»^dd« 

Inihliinirrt.iir.|t»"tklhtreid««illfindhimsrlf  inthevery    I    ing-    Pro(u>ely  illuMnltd.  laino.  clol 

Sir.  /(jiui>'<  f  n  V"  '■■  •''•'"'■"r  '»<■  -J-i.  rniiml  ffr-^ni,. 
tr  *«•  M<-r  II  U  I*,"!-  ftnr  IraJiit  ikartnmiiiis,  Iknr  lania  iij 
■  I  B^i  jj  Ikfir  <.*,i.i(  or  /«*/«  UJ'. 

S>a,  clulh.  fully  lUuiinued,  net  (i.fo,  poiipaid  (i.;}. 

FOR    SALE    EVERYWHERE 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES 'cOniM!NY/r& 
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ARTISTIC 

rtlLDREN'S 

BOOKS 


XMAS  GIFTS 


GIFTS 

FOR  THE 

YOUNG 


COOP  TALES 

By  GCLETT   BURQESS 

In  "Gdop  Talei"  ihi  fimiliir 
ch>nctcriiu<3  of    Mr.    Buncu'i 

individuiiljicd  id  51  Kpuvc  pci- 

oneofgirti.  EKh tuieDtthacliu 

nbiut.  CinJoK.  Niboline.  etc. 
Each  Coop,  monom,  hu  an  Indi- 

po^hle™  idMlHy^him  or  her  In 
th<  ]i  dmlngi.    4(11,  dglh,  |i.so. 

THE  ROCKIES 

By  ucoHQE  Bind  Qrinnell 

L  Mquei  to  Mr.  GriDiitU'i  two  urlicr  booki  about  Jadt.    The 


ik  UfuU 
^  Ttlui 


'•a.-; 


thly  vholn 

ciDlh,  St.15. 


FOXY  CRANDPA  UP-TO-DATE 

"book;  ban  b«B  fold  to  data. 


■■■J' "  it  lUTD  «u  s/l*r  IraJinrnmit  mriiUt  e/llu  it 

Kmrn/rtmiluAlbtntitlelAtl'iuifit. 

Mods  4".  '"%  ill""' — '  '-  "'— 


MAMMY'S  LI'L  CHILLUNS 

By  CuiR*  Andrews  Wiluams 

dUtinHlvc  and  original  work,  (rcaling  of  Ihc  loTablc  ddl 


8N0WLAND  FOLK 

By  Commander  Pearv 

Tnie  ftoiiei,  lanie  writun  for,  and  othcn  told  to 
■by  by  her  Eathct ;  wUh  one  Itoir  by  ihc  Snow  B 
\tlUrriaana/lluitiXt6iltnlis/thti   -'■    '■' 


duf,  and  nigkU  1 
—-•  "-"Unci  a 


Proluicly  illuiiratcd  Iram  Peary'i  wonderful 
om  drawing!  by  Openi. 
A  Cimitaniim  It  ••  TJh  Smn,  Bai^  "  and 
ttiic."    ■fU.  fW*,  nttfi jo;  fiHlfaidti^. 


fl«/./. 


Ckildrtn  e/llu 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  DOG 

By  E.  r.  BONCALL  and  A.  C.  HAINES 
n«uret  of  pet  dogt  in  colon  by  Miu  Bonull  %  a  ikye  K 

i(ed  in  an  oniliuglii  on  a  cat ;  Kiten  and  a  collie  ai  the 
Largt  4te^  Saardt,  viitk  fovrr  in  toiori^itja. 


1h-  9un-laving  aditlit 

CILHO0LEYI8MS 

BylLORD  GlLHOOLCV  (Ftederick  H.  Seymi 


[  of  the  bHsht  aphoriania  and  epicram 
Vutio,"  "  Son  "  an<r"  Dennif  Foggarty ''  Save  been  careful 

deeied  and  have  been  profuiely  illi»irated  by  engravingi  Iro 

lack-and-whiie  drawlnn  by  T.  Reming. 
tlim*,  Mtia3itnti,piSfMidSaanU. 


BUSTER   BROWN 
ABROAD 

Bt  R.  F.  Outcault 


cloth,  (..» 

rmfanltn  U  "Bnittr  Srarcn 

Hit  XtubMinu"  il  fniUAid  Ihit  jtar  nndrr  tkt 

TER  BROWN,  HIS  DOO  TIGE, 


AS  THEY  WERE   AND  AS  THEY 
SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN 

By  Olb*  Morgan 

ytw.  ficlura  in  a  ttl  nrt  pHnttd  tidi  by  ridi,  me  ntntinHng 
Ites  thlUrtn  U  ity  and  a  girl)  ngagid  in  ttml  mitckitf-- 
AS  THEY  WEiB-vklU  Ik.  «t™/  w  rtfrw^nlt  titm 
AS  THS.Y  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEU. 

Oblong 4to, boaida,  colored  cover.fi.oo. 


ALICE'S  ADVENTURES  IN 
WONDERLAND 

By  Lewis  Carroll 

new  illuitrationi  in  ctltrt. 
tim^lkit^lattic.     Witk  ,1  larg^ , 
L.  Ifiri,  at  vll  at  wit*  aU  Iki  or 


Tktmotlt. 
naJ  lUnllrali 


.    Av,  riMA,  rickiy  taand,  ^  Jo. 


PETS 

By  Louis  Rhead  and  AucE  Calhoun  Haines 

Charming  colored  pictum  of  children  and  their  peu  bt  Mr. 

Lhead.  Both  outdoor  and  indoor  picturei  -.  children  playing  with 
h'i'ck''n'"'itc''  ''''*'  ""^  P"Pf'**'  =*"  ""'  kitteni,  pigeona, 
Tkiiti>ri,sariadmirak/fn,Hallol»faffrHimtnandt<Ov 

FAIRY  TALES   BY   DUMAS 

Never  iianilated  before.    They  are  otceediaglv  InlcfcitiDg, 
ven  apart  from  the  name  of  the  celebrated  author. 
Wilk  iUntlTMinif  ky  Harry  R^nlra.    4ie.ettlk,»Jlo. 

CALENDARS 

Afltr  dtHrnt  iy  l/ndirtvaid,  Rktad,  Anita  Lt  Roy,  Jmit 
Viltcex  Smirk,  Eliaittk  Skift«.  Cram,  and  tiktr  wtil-kmna 

Send  fur  free  Calendar  Catalogue  with  full  deicripilont. 


P^rmUmt 


FURTHER   INDIA 

By  HUOH  CUFFORD 
The  third  volume  In  the  Important  leriea  enlllled  "  The  Slorr 
if  Eiploralion."  which  ifIIi  tht  hiitoiy  and  romance  of  the  con- 
lueit  of  the  world.     Thia  gl'eian  account  of  the  eaph>ration>  in 
lunna.  Sian.  andlndD-ChinarroBiIheearlieit  line.    Profuiely 
lluittated.     With  mapa.         llna,nrtpJS  ;  fadfitid  p^. 
FOR    SALE    EVERYWHERE 
An  rUuttraUd  Calaifpii  itnl/^a  nn  apfiicallan 

REDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY,  si  7,  East  i6tb St.,  new  York 

Ptcaw  iDeniioo  Tut  Luir  in  vtitiDi  to  idntiiMrt 
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A  Gracious  Tribute   from   a  Kindly   Visitor 

Not  jthe  largest  but  certainly  the  most  artis- 
tic and  charming  bookstore  I  have  ever 
visitedy  East  or  West^  in  America  or  Europe^ 
is  the  bookstore  of  Paul  Elder. 

From  <<  Impressions  of  a  Careless  Traveler/' 
hy  Dr.  Ltman  Abbott,  in  The  Outlook. 

Messrs.  Paul  Elder  and  Company  have  prepared  two 
illustrated  catalogues — one  descriptive  of  their  shop  and 
art  enterprise,  the  other  of  their  publications.  These 
they  trust  may  prove  of  more  than  commercial  interest, 
and  they  will  gladly  send  them  upon  request. 


A  Brief  Selection  of  their  San 
Francisco  Fall  Announcements 


Yoscmite  Legends.  A  delightful  render- 
ing of  the  Indian  Myths  by  Bertha  H. 
Smith.  Illustrated  in  color  tones  by  Flor- 
ence Lundborg.  A  holiday  volume  of 
unusual  literary  and  typographic  interest. 
Price,  $2.  GO  net.      Postage,  lo  cents. 

Prosit :  A  jolly  after-dinner  toast  book  by 
California  authors  and  others,  from  Will 
Irwin  down  to  Will  Shakespeare,  from 
Anacreon  up  to  Gelett  Burgess.  A  gratify- 
ing success.  Price,  $1-1$  net.  Postage, 
8  cents. 


The  Entirely   New  Cynic's  Calen- 

dar  for  190^.  Over  eighty  thousand 
copies  of  this  clever  volume  of  pcr\'eried 
wisdom  have  been  sold,  the  advance  sale  of 
the  New  Cvnic's  bcine  thirtv  thousand. 
Compiled  by  the  now  famous  original  three 
wise  satjes.  Illustrated,  attractively  printed, 
bound  in  gay  ginghams.  Price,  75  cents 
net.     Postage,  4  cents. 


Upland  Pastures.     A  volume  of  out-dow 

essays  by  Adeline  Knapp.  An  attempt  to 
produce  a  volume  conforming  to  the  k^cn 
standards  of  bookmaking,  with  photogiavuie 
frontispiece,  careful  composition  and  picss- 
worky  hand-made  paper.  Limited  imie. 
Price,  1 3. 00  net.     Postage,  8  cents. 

The  Business  Career  in  its  Public  Rela- 
tions. Public  Relations  and  Duties  of  Modem 
Business  Life.  By  Albert  Shaw,  Ph.D.,  editor 
of  Review  of  Reviews.  This  is  the  first  an- 
nual lecture  delivered  at  the  University  of 
California  on  The  Morals  of  Xrade  on  the 
Barbara  Weinstock  foundation.  Bonod  hi 
buckram,  carefully  printed.  Price,  $1.00  net 
Postage,  6  cents. 

Impressions  Calendar  for  1905.  Thir- 

teen  leaves,  decorated  in  gold  and  colon 
by  W.  S.  Wright.  In  artistic  treatmcsit 
and  execution  an  improvement  on  series  of 
previous  years.  Size,  14^  z  Sjj^. 
$1.50  net.     Postage,  is  cents. 


Paul  Elder  and  Company  gl^^rr^S^ 
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CHRISTMAS    PRESENT   COUPON. 


•ditreM  and  •!•' 


d  Mnil  thin  (Hit  or  the  name  of 
"  —  '  >r  The  roaIh>  Comiianl 


intlful  Uolldaj  N 
The  ComiHinlon'a 


/^K**  9  (or  Coinpanlop  ■nliect 
^■IT  d  Ao  mavh  readlnE  In  fl 
FULL   PROSPECTUS    FOR    1 


1ft  pQblloatlon  at  onee,  with  name  and 
For  the  nit  melu  at  10011,  we  will  send 
the  remslDlns  weeki  or  19M,  Incln- 

r,  In  twelve  oolon  and  sold, 
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MUDIE'S     LIBRARY 

CHEAP   BOOKS 


7MJWESSRS.  MUDIE  will  mail  regularly  and  Jree  to  Book- 
/I/y  buyers  in  any  part  of  the  worlds  their  Montbiy  Cataiogue— 
(lOO  pages)  of  Second-band  Library  Books  and  iV«p 
Remainders.  All  the  B^j/  Modem  Books  of  Interest  and  Importance 
in  Biography  J  History  ^  Travel^  Philosophy^  Belles  Lettres  and  Fictim^ 
are  offered  in  this  catalogue  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices,  a  short  time 
after  publication. 

Scarce  and  Out  of  Print  Books 

A  Register  is  kept  of  Books  Wanted  and  Collectors  and  others  arc 
invited  to  send  lists  of  such  books  to  Messrs.  Mudie,  who  will  re- 
port on  the  same. 

FREE  FREIGHT 

Orders  for  Free  Libraries  and  Public  Institutions  to  the  value  of 
%  I  GO  and  upwards  from  Messrs.  Mudie*s  Second-hand  stock  will  be 
consigned  Freight  Free  to  any  port  in  the  United  States^  Canada^ 
Australia^  New  Zealand^  Japan^  China^  or  South  Africa. 

Small  parcels  mailed  direct  at  current  rates.  Where  no  open  ac- 
count is  kept  a  Remittance  to  cover  the  cost  of  Goods  and  Postage 
should  accompany  each  order.  Remittances  payable  to  Mudie  & 
Co.,  London :   Bankers,  London  &  Westminster  Bank. 

American  and  Colonial  Visitors  to  London  are  invited  to  in- 
spect the  Extensive  Stock  of  Books,  Guides,  Maps  and  Choice  Bindings 
always  on  view  in  Messrs.  Mudie's  Show  Rooms. 

MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  (Limited) 

Bookselling  Department 
NEW  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 

Christmas,  1904 


\ 

\ 
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5U1TABLE  GIFT  BOOKS 

"From  cover  to  cover  a  delightful  book." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

NEW  ENGLAND 
IN  LETTEE^ 

By  RUFUS  ROCECWELL  WILSON 

i2mo,  cloth  decoradve,  gilt  top,  with  six  illustrations  in  color  (boxed),  f  1.50  net. 

A  series  of  pilgrimages  to  all  the  noteworthy  literary  landmarks  of  New 
England. 

"  It  is  the  best  thing  yet  done  in  that  direction."* 

— Thomas  Wcntwokth  Higoinson. 

OLD   HEIDELBERG 


By  WILHELM  MEYER-FOERSTER  Translated  by  MAX  CHAPELLE 

With  marginal  illustrations,  chapter  headings,  etc.  by  N.  W.  BRiNKXRHorr.    i2mo,  doth  decoratxre,  $i/x> 

Instantly  successful  in  the  original,  and  made  familiar  here  through  its  presentation  on  the  stage  by  Richard 
Mansfield.    An  idyllic  story  and  true  picture  of  student  life  at  Heidelberg. 

BARBIZON  DAYS  gSeSV. 

By  CHARLES  SPRAGUE  SMITH 

The  Fontainebleau  Edition,  small  Svo,  gilt  top,  with  four  photogravures  and  42  illustrations  in  duogravure,  ^<50 

net.    Library  Edition,  illustrated,  tijx>  net. 

"A  brilliant  book,  full  of  freshness  and  golden  gossip.**— Edwin  Markham. 

"  It  is  full  of  the  atmosphere  of  Barbizon.**— f /re  Outlook. 

"  A  perfect  feast  for  reading  hoys."—Chrisimas  Bookshelf. 

Famous  Battles  ^i^  Nineteenth  Centtity 

By  G*  A.  HcQty^  Major  Arthor  Gtifflthiy,  AfcUbaU  Forbes,  and  other  well  known  wittcfi 

Edited  by  CHARLES  WELSH 

Vol*     L  Ffom  S8OM8I5.  Vltli  rizteen  llhnlratioofc 

Vol.    IL  From  S8(6-}86S.  Vtth  oifie  iUttstratlooi. 

VoL  nL  From  l^UWi^  Titfa  fovrtecn  Uloitratioiii. 

VoiL  IV.  From  )875-(900.  With  tweiv*  llhalratloiii. 

Each  i2mo,  cloth  decorative,  $1  j,$.    The  above  four  volumes  in  box,  $$joo 
^  AH  boys  ought  to  be  glad  to  seize  the  opportunity  presented  to  them  by  Mr.  Welsh,  to  read  these  books  in 
which  about  all  the  Tcry  great  and  some  of  the  very  small— but  very  interesting  to  us  —  conflicts  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  described  with  compactness,  vigor  and  accuracy.*—^.  T.  Times  Saturday  Review. 

"  Ought  to  prove  welcome  to  any  boy  who  likes  true  stories  of  good  fighting.*"— ^T.  T.  Evening  Sun. 


Send  for  Our  Ittustrated  Holiday  Catdogue 

A.  WESSELS  COnPANY 

43  Bast  19th  Street  New  York 


Selections  from  our  Holiday  List 

LIFE  or  SHARESPEARE 

By  William  J.  Rolpe,  LiTrJ>.  The  latest  and  most  complete  biography  of  Shakespeare.  Fully  iOiutrated; 
thoroughly  indexed.    Cloth,  8to,  $3.;  half  morocco,  $5. 

GLOSSARY  or  SHARESPEARi: 

By  Alexander  Dycb.  Contains  all  of  the  author ^s  invaluable  references,  adapted  in  this  editioQ  to  the  Cam- 
bridge text,  with  the  addition  of  several  new  features.    Cloth,  illustrated,  8to,  I3.;  half  morocco,  $5. 

THE  MERRYWEATHERS 

A  pew  story  for  girls  by  Laura  E.  Richards.  Comprises  the  concluding  adTentures  of  some  of  the  charactm  m 
the  famous  Margaret  and  Hildegarde  series.    Illustrated,  cloth,  iimo,  $1^5. 

LOVE  TRIUMPHANT.  A  DooR  0/  Poems 

By  Frederic  Lawrence  Knowles.  ''A  volume  of  very  remarkable  poetry.** — Nathan  Haskell  Dole  in  the  A'.  T. 
Evening  Post.  *' We  venture  to  announce  him  (Mr.  Knowles)  as  a  new  American  poet.** — ^The  late  Richard  Hecit 
Stoddard.    Cloth,  i2mo,  gilt  top,  net  $1.;  postage  extra. 

COMPLETE    WORnS    OF   EDGAR    ALLAN    POE 

New  Cabinet  Edition.  Prefaced  by  a  memoir  from  the  pen  of  Richard  Henry  Stoddard.  Contains  neaxh  40 
etchings  and  photogravures.  Sold  in  sets  or  separately.  Complete  sets,  6  volumes,  doth  i xmo,  ^.;  per  volume  ii  jj: 
half  calf  or  morocco  (in  complete  sets  only)  $18. 

NEW-  STERLING   SETS 

The  best  Library  editions  at  a  popular  price.  Sold  in  complete  sets  only.  The  new  Sterling  cdi^ons  comprise  the 
complete  works  of  Charles  Lamb,  5  volumes,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  6  volumes.  Lord  Biacaulaj  (Essajs),  3  volumes 
Cabinet  Marryat,  11  volumes,  and  Henry  Fielding,  7  volumes.  Each  volume,  cloth,  ixmo,  fully  illustrated,  atihe 
uniform  price  of  %i.\  half  calf  $2. 

DANA  ESTES  (Bl  COMPANY    -    BOSTON 


'*  The  Interior 
has  the  largest 
circulation  of  any 
weekly  Presbyter- 
ian paper  ?^ 


THE 
INTERIOR 

CHICAQO 


"  The  Interior 
stands  for  that 
which  is  best  in 
the  life  of  the 
family:' 


It  is  exceedingly  important  for  publishers  of  books  to  select 
mediums  in  which  they  advertise  with  great  care.  The  character 
of  a  publication  and  its  readers  should  be  the  first  consideration. 
The  Interior  goes  directly  into  the  homes  of  well-to-do  people  of  ^ 
intelligence  and  refinement.  The  Review  Department  commands 
the  attention  and  interest  of  a  large  book-loving  and  book-buying 
constituency. 
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SOME  ATTRACTIVE    NEW  PUBLICATIONS! 


i^ 


ubB  Ij  whld 


nntdased    account    of  th«    impoitant  evt 
toldin  briei  paragraphs.     It  i«  «  time  lavcr. 
EDITOtAU— THE  INDEPENDENT'S  [ntcrpretati 
duciias«d  posidveljr  and  fearlessly  In  eveiy  field  of  tho 
UteratDTC    Politics,   Keligion,  Science   Sociology,  etc. 
SWNEO  ARTia£S— B;  the  leading  anihoiitiei  in  theworld.  "T 
ENT  prints  more  articlM  fiom  tha  ablest 
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THree   Good  Stories 


A  Case  of 

Sai 


Bj  Chaalci  p.  Clkavci. 
Pp.322.    $1^5. 

A  ttory  of  the  Maine 
coast,  revealing  the  inward 
liTei  of  common  at  well  as 
uncommon  people,  their 
temptations,  stnigglesy  as- 
pirations and  victories.  Not 
merely  a  picturesque 
glimpse  of  life  among  the 
fishcrirs,  but  a  strong  story 
throbbing  with  human  in- 
terest. It  is  alw  a  power- 
ful  temperance   story. 


O^e  T«8tin^  of 
Sidlnex  Dean 

By  Mks. Ida  T.  Thitrston.    Pp.450.    $1.50. 

Tells  of  the  Tariout  experiences,  both  good  and  bad,  of  a 
young  fellow  in  nuking  a  start  in  life.  His  loyalty,  when 
business  prospects  look  dark,  to  the  man  with  whom  he  has 
taken  ooly  a  temporary  position,  his  devotion  to  "gran," 
to  whom  he  is  not  related,  1>ut  who  is  badly  treated  by  those 
who  are  under  obligadoot  to  care  for  her,  his  straightfor- 
ward manly  integrity  in  all  the  trials  which  beset  him,  and 
the  success  which  finally  crowns  his  efforts — all  make  in- 
teresting reading  which  will  be  helpful  to  other  lads. 


and 
Plo'WsHare 
By  WiLut  BoTD  Aim. 

Pp.2M.   $1^5. 

This  is  the  fourth  in  ^ 
series  of  Colonial  and  Rc^^ 
lutionarv  stimes  bv  the  vc&- 
known  author  of  "Soa  cf 
LibertT,'*  "Called  to  ^ 
Front,"  "Pine  Tiw  Flaj," 
etc.,  and  i^  as  fufl  of  ii»Rtf 
as  those  that  precede  £. 
After  following  ofur  oid  «• 
quaintances  through  icsbt 
of  the  stirrii^  evcocs  of  tk 
latter  part  of  the  war,  «c 
are  introduced  to  the  peace- 
ful domestic  Hfe  of 
early  dayi. 


More  BeecKer   BooKs 


Henry  Ward   BeecKer 

aa   His  Friends  Sa'w  Him 

Pp.135,    ^itb   portraits  and  illustrations.    75c.net. 

Fre&h  estimates  of  the  great  preacher  by  Lyman  Abbott, 
D.D.,  N.D.  Hillis,  D.D.,  Prcs.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus  and  otliers, 
with  incidents  and  personal  reminiscences  by  Rossiter  Ray- 
mond, Edward  Bok,  Prof.  George  P.  Fisher,  Rev.  R.  De- 
Witt  Mallary  and  others,  and  appreciations  by  A.  H.  Brad- 
ford, D.  D.,  George  W.  Cable,  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  George  W.  Curtis,  O.  W.  Holmes  and  others, 
accompanied  by  illustrations  and  rare  portraits. 


Praxers  from  Ply^moutK  Pulpit 

By  HcNRT  Ward  Becchkr.    Pp.  332.    ji  joo  net. 

Mr.  Beecher's  public  prayers  were  often  as  mcmorabje  is 
his  sermons. 

Lxman    BeecKer 

By  Edward  Haywaro.    Pp.114.    75c.net. 

A  brief  biography  of  the  father  of  Henry  Ward  Beedbcr, 
a  man  of  remarkable  forcefulness  of  character  and  cipat 
influence  in  shaping  the  theological  thought  (^  his  time. 


Two  BooKs  for  TKougKtful  Readers 


XHe  Chxirches  and 
Hducated   Men 

By  Edwin  N.  Hardy.     Pp.  300.     $1.25  net. 

A  strong  argument  in  favor  of  a  colloge  education  not 
only  for  mental  hut  for  spiritual  development.  The  author 
takes  up  the  history  of  the  colleges  by  periods,  and,  by  quot* 
ing  from  the  best  authoriti?*&,  proves  the  gradual  improve- 
ment in  the  percentage  of  professing  Christians,  until  to- 
day the  spiritual  condition  is  far  in  advance  of  that  of  earlier 
times. 


Monday  Club  Sermons  on  the 

Sunday-scHool  Lessons  for  1905 

Pp.400.    $1.25. 

This  well-known  annual  volume  has  a  rery  strong  list  "^ 
contributors  this  year.  It  treats  the  lessoo  from  a  sock- 
what  different  standpoint  from  that  of  the  ordinaiy  lessoa 
commentary,  and  will  be  found  specially  helpful  to  teacfacn 
of  advanced  classes. 


Ti?^ro    Text-BooKs 

For   Advanced    Bible   Classes 


The   BooKs  of  the  Bible 

-witH  iVelation  totHeir  Place  in  History 

By  M.  C.  Hazard,  Ph.  D.  and  Prof.  H.  T.  Fowler. 
Pp.  226.     Board  covers.     50c.  net.     40c.  in  quantities. 

A  textbook  for  advanced  classes,  teachers,  etc.,  contain- 
ing 52  le&i-ons  on  the  authorship,  history  and  structure  of 
the  Bible  from  the  standpoint  of  modern  scholarship.  Used 
as  a  textbook  in  one  of  the  correspondence  classes  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature,  Chicago. 


The  Prophets  as  Statesmen 
and  Preachers 

By  Prof.  H.  T.  Fowixa.    Pp.  220.    50c.  net. 

This  is  designed  to  be  used  in  Bible-classes  and  cootiiiiKS 
the  series  of  advanced  text-books  of  which  "The  Boob « 
the  Bible/'  by  the  same  authors,  was  the  initial  vohiBt- 
It  seeks  to  interpret  to  laymen  the  prophetic  messages^ 
the  Old  Testament  writers  in  the  light  of  the  poiidcii  tf^ 
social  as  well  as  religious  conditions  of  the  times  in  ^^ 
the  writers  lived. 


NEl^    YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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j\  Te^w  Dainty  Little  Things 
for       CKristmas 


^ITHe  Calendar  to  Brin^  Good 
CKeer  and  Guarantee  a 
Happy 


The  SoTk^  of   0\ir   Syrian 
Guest 

By  Wm.  A.  Knight. 

New  edition  with  illustrations,  printed 
in  two  colors,  with  the  psalm  on  which  the 
story  is  based  printed  in  the  style  of  an  ancient 
illuminated  missal,  This  remarkable  little 
voliune,  which  has  already  gone  all  over  the 
world,  sheds  a  flood  of  light  on  the  "Shep- 
herd Psalm,"  as  interpreted  by  a  Syrian  fa- 
miliar with  the  customs  of  the  land  in  which 
it  was  written. 

The  New  York  Observer  says:  "No 
richer  and  sweeter  Bible  find  has  been  made 
in  a  decade." 

Printed  on  deckle-edge  paper,  bound  in 
'gray  with  white  and  gold  stamping,  gilt  top. 

50c.  net.    Pamphlet  editions  5c  and  loc. 

THe  Love  WatcH 

By  the  same  A  uthor. 

A  story  of  the  Bethany  home  and  of  what 
it  meant  to  those  who  dwelt  there  when  they 
learned  that  Jesus  was  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  A  charming  sketch, 
done  with  delicacy  and  poetic  insight. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  World  says:  "A 
singularly  beautiful,  s>Tnpathetic  and  alto- 
gether charming  picture,  unforgetably  real  to 
the  reader." 

56  pages.      Price  20c.  net  in  paper,  postpaid. 
40c.  net  board  covers. 

Steps  CHrist'ward 

Hints  and  Helps  for  Beginners  in  the 

Christian  Life.    By  Rev.  H.  A.  Bridg- 

man. 

Helpful  counsels  to  young  Christians, 
sane  and  practical.  Very  appropriate  as  a 
Christmas  gift  to  Sunday-school  scholars. 
178  pages. 

Bound  in  dark  red  with  white  and  gold 
stamping,  gilt  top. 

75c.  net,  postpaid. 

Any  bookseller  <wiil  furnish  the  above  books ^  or  if  not  ive  luill  mail  them  to  any  afldress\  and  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory  they  may  be  exchanged  for  any  other  books  of  equal  cost  nuherever  published. 


By  Delia  Lyman  Porter,  author  of  "  The 
Blues  Cure,''  etc. 

It  has  choice  quotations  for  every  week 
in  the  year  from  eminent  as  well  as  optimistic 
writers,  and  each  one  of  these  weekly  mes- 
sages has  a  cheerful  ring  to  it  that  is  good  to 
hear.  It  also  has  spaces  for  recording  en- 
gagements and  also  "  happy  happenings"  for 
each  day.  It  is  printed  in  two  colors  and  has 
a  cord  and  pencil  attached  and  comes  well 
protected  in  a  printed  envelope. 

Price  60c.  net,  postpaid. 

Xke  Blues  Cure 

By  the  same  author. 

Five  chapters  entitled  respectively, "  The 
Blues  Cure,"  "  My  Possible  Self,"  "  The  Hos- 
pital for  Broken  Resolutions,"  "  Pull  Out  the 
Plug"  and  "The  Measuring  Rod."  Blue 
leatherette  cover,  white  stamping. 

The  two  items  above  mentioned  can  both 
be  commended  as  successful  sunshine  dis- 
pensers. 

25c.net,  postpaid. 

"WKence  CometK   Help 

A  Help  to  Daily  Devotion. 

A  collection  of  brief  Scripture  passages 
and  choice  prayers  from  various  sources, 
ancient  and  modem,  one  for  each  day  of  the 
month,  also  for  anniversaries,  holy  days,  etc. 
Read  at  the  breakfast  table  by  many  Chris- 
tian families. 

Leatherette  cover,  30c.  net,  postpaid. 


NEW  TORll 


C!)e  pilgrim  ^ress 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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SCRIBNER    BOOKS   for  YOUNGER    READERS 


'The  American  Xom  Cro\ra 

Boys  of 

St.    1  imotny  s 

By  ARTHUR  STANWOOD  PIER 


"'T'HE  author  has  managed  to  talch  the  T«n 
X  Brown  Spirit,'  to  modcmiie  it  and  toeliininate 
some  of  the  less  desirable  traits  of  the  tales  of  whicb 
Ttan  HuKhes'  book  is  the  type.  .  .  .  Football,  ros- 
ing, hockey,  running,  tennis  are  described  virid'r, 
the  gospel  of  a  strenuous  life  is  preai'hed  vigoroulii, 
and  the  ethical  side  of  boy's  pioper  humsnitv  Id 
boy  is  pointed  out  with  the  utmost  clearness."— 
Ntw  York  Sun, 
nitwtrated,  Si.as  net  (Poatage  13  ca 


Of  ERNEST  THOMPSON  SETON'S  n„  B«i 

Monarck,  tke  Big  Bear  a/"  Tallac 


r/ie/  art  mating  eommuiU  of  thit  tori: — 

"One  of  Mr.  ErnesI  Thompson  Seton' 


fascinating  acrount  of  a  bear 
hildren  and  grown  up  pec^le 


"Kndpars  him  and  his  work  to  the  lover  of  animals 
and  the  gunrral  rcadiT,  keen  always  for  an  interest- 
ing Hiiry ."—W  ilminglon  Every  Evtning. 

•' '  Mijtiarrh  '  is  undouhfedly  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  tasii'ful  o[  the  h.ilirlay  bi>-iks  of  the  season,  and  as 
suih  shiiukl   havp  a   large  sah:"— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


MORE   TEAM   A   QUAitTEK  lOUlOl 
OP  THESE: 

Wild  Antmdf  1  Have  Know*. 

Illustrated,  ti.n 
Uvei  ot  the  Hunted. 

Illustrated.  $1.75  iv 
The  Trail  of  the  Sandhill  Stafr 

lllustratnl.  tt.jo 


Written  and  lUuatrated  by  HOWARD  PYLE 

5Ae  Story  a/' 


King  Artkur 

ana  His  Knirfnts  «  ™"X'  ^sun 

^  beautiful  volume, . 


Profuse'j  illustrated,  S3.50  n 


"Howard  Pyle  has  re- 
told the  old  story  in 
idyllic  prose  and  the 
Srribncrs  have  given  it 
a  form  befitting  its 
merits.  The  profuse  il- 
lustrations are  from  Mr. 
Pyle's  pencil  and  in  the 
ledieval  manner  most 
with    the 

beautiful  volume,  attrac- 
tive in  all  respects." — 
DelroU  Free  Press. 


Ike.   Meny 
Adventures  (f 
R.oDin   Hooa 

Proftiaelr  illnstnttd, 
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Wew    Poems   ty  IT. 


enry  van 


Dyke 


"  In  whatever  medium  of  expression  he  worits  Dr. 
van  DyTte  goes  straight  to  the  mark.  Whatever  he  does 
bears  the  stamp  of  vigor  of  thought,  clear-cut  purpose,  and 
deliberate  and  thorough  workmanship.  The  facility  he 
has  acquired  is  'the  result  of  forgotten  toil.'  " 

—HamUlon  W.  MahU  in  tht  Century  Magaiine. 


M.US1C  and  Other  Poems 

By  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

Author  of  "The  TadlnK  of  Felix,"  "The  BuUtJerB,"  etc    Si.oo  net.     (PostJige  lo  cents.) 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE  has  produced  a  mature  volume  of  serious 
poetry — a  distinct  advance  in  technical  skill  over  his  former  vol- 
umes, and  wider  in  its  sympathies  and  finer  in  imagination.  He  is 
one  of  the  very  few  men  in  this  country  who  are  writing  poetry  of  real 
distinction  in  form  and  profound  in  its  inspiration.  He  confirms  his 
position  as  a  leader  among  American  poets  by  the  Odes  to  "  Music  " 
and  "  God  of  the  Open  Air,"  by  the  sonnet  "  Patria,"  and  by  the 
Lyrics  "  Light  between  the  Trees  "  and  "  A  Mile  with  Me."  These 
are  Poetry  of  a  high  rank,  and  moreover,  are  inspiring  to  the  reader. 


By  Di.  VAN  Dy» 
be  TolUnc  ol  F 
and  Other  Pon 

iSIh  Edition) 


^lAe  Blue  Flcrw^er 


BsautUDllT  Uhutntol  in  color 
•1.50 

"Tht  ttoriti  in  "Till  Blue  Flower' 
«e  one  end  iH  infused  with  the  sjiril 
o(>  DDK  poelic  idealiun.  He  lialvaya 
H^ng  to  give  reeUt^  in  his  pages  lo 
■pjrilul  thlagi,  and  he  sucncdi." 

— N.  y.  TrOime. 


Little  R-ivers 

iSoth  Tbouauid 

BiqtriritelT  Uhutreted  in  color 

bj  t.  C.  DU  MOMD 


dcUghls  oS  each  peri 


— N.  V.  Timti. 


IR0  Ruling  Passion 

8oih  Thouund 


and  Tidier  itian  tiei  upon  in  iurfa« 

'"aTlD^duIi^dowt  to  t)ietici°n(^man 
~K.  y.  Tima. 


FuKerman  s  Luck  and  Otker  Uncertain  Xnincfs 

40tli  rnoueantf 
I   13  luU-pact  dnwinn  l>y  STERITER,   SHEDLEY,  KEL¥EA  and   FRSRCH. 
*A  book  thai  deierras  10  be  included  anuing  Ibe  Engliih  daaaci."— IWroi  Fret  Prat. 

one  beaii  Ibe  liOl  of  w»1er.  Se  slit  oi  leaves  and  the  found  of  men  moving  end  spealing." — Onltuct. 

THE  POETRY  OF  TENNYSON 

With  new  Prdace  a 
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Abounding  In  Humor  and  Pathos." — PMsbarg  Cbronicie. 


fzx.SoLDiER^^.  Valley 


By  NELSON  LLOYD 


"  T  T  is  safe  to  say  that 
1  'The  Soldier  of  the 
Valley'  will  find  a  host 
of  admirers.  Some  will 
like  it  as  a  story.  The  more 
critical  will  be  glad  to  make 
the  acquaintance  in  its  pages 
of  a  lot  of  very  live  people 
with  very  marked  character- 
istics."— New  York  Evening 
Sun, 


I 


"  ^T  would  be  difficult  to 
find  an)rwhere  in  re- 
cent fiction  a  novel 
that  is  so  vivid  and  graphic 
a  picture  of  life.  It  is  vital 
and  vigorous,  a  human 
picture,  where  men  and 
women  of  flesh  and  blood 
and  not  manikins  move 
and  have  their  being." 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Beautifully  illustrated  by  A.  B.  FROST,  $1.50 


'*Sutyt]et3'  and  strenuousness  are  the  most 
notable  qualities." — Attenmum. 

Tie  Descent  of  Man 

By  EDITH  WHARTON 

"  T  T  is  worthy  of  the  best  moods  of  its  author.  .  .  . 

X  In  the  collection  we  have  comedy  and  tragedy, 

but  the  stories  we  admire  most  are  of  the 

turns  of  society  and  the  experiences  of  those  at 

cross-pftrposes." — Baltimore  Sun,  $1.50 


'*Salt  air  blows  through  IV*— The  Outlook. 

Ane  Seiners 

By  JAHES  B*  CONNOLLY 

"  nrmS  is  Mr.  Connolly*s  first  long  novel,  and  it 
A  carries  the  sails  easily.  In  Tommy  Clancy 
he  has  created  a  veritable  Mulvany  of  the 
Sea — a  man  of  heart  and  infinite  resource,  with  an 
endless  flow  of  amusing  palaver  to  hide  his  deeper 
feeHngs." — Comer's  Weekly.      Illustmtedy  $1.50 


**  Might  be  called  the  author's  masterpiece.*' — New  York  Evening  Sun, 

THE  LAST  HOPE 

By  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN   25th  Thousand 


AMERICAN    OPINION 


**Wni  be  reckoned  among 
the  best  books  of  the  vear. 
.  .  .  Henry  Seton  Mer- 
riman  was  not  only  gifted 
with  a  remarkable  style,  but 
he  knew  how  to  tell  a  story 
as  few  writers  know  in  these 
days." 
— Ntw  York  Evening  Posi, 


**  This  romance  has  intense 
interest  and  again  proves  that 
Merriman  had  in  preeminent 
measure  that  power  of  fasten- 
ing and  holding  the  reader's 
attention  which  is  quite  inde- 
finable and  marks  the  bom 
story-teller." 

—The  Outlook. 


ENGLISH 

"  There  are  plots  and  coun- 
terplots, kidnapping,  and  es- 
capes, and  the  fine  exciting 
storv  is  developed  with  all  the 
skill,  the  sense  of  proportion, 
and  the  dramatic  force  which 
so  accorapiiahcd  a  story  teller 
had  at  conmiand." 

— London  Times, 


"An  engrossing  story." — Academy,  London. 


OPINION 

"  It  is  certainly  one  of  Mr. 
Seton  Merriman's  best  nov- 
els." — The  Saturday  Review, 
"  'The  Last  Hope'  illus- 
trates all  Mr.  Merriman's  good 
qualities.  ...  Its  interest  is 
unflagping  and  its  brilliancy 
undemable." 
— London  Daily  Tdegraph. 

Illustrated,  Si  .50 


A  DIVORCE 


By  PAUL  BOURGET 
S1.50 

A   brilliant  exposition  of  the  drama  of  the  soul  produced  by  the  new  conditions  which,  in  France,  per- 
"'*•  mit  legal  divorce  in  a  society  which  religiously  is  thoroughly  and  inveterately  hostile  to  the  idea  of  it. 
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*A    STRONG   STORT,  TOLD  WITH  THAT    FINE  AND 
UNOBTRUSIVE  ART  THAT  SOMETIMES   SEEMS  NO 
ART  AT  ALL."~New  York  Globe 

"Like 

It  deal!  with 

qucMloiu  of  IlK 

Iwur 

In 

a  thouKhtful  manner 

that  b  llkelf 

to  furnish 

food  for  thought 

In  others." 

-N.  V.eVgMmil. 

"Somethiaz 
worth  f«adiof . 
In 

everj-  page 
we  see 
the  keen 
judicial   mfaMi 
and 

the  shrewd 
otMerver 
of 

society." 
—N.  V.Bw'gSm^ 

The  Undercurrent 

By  ROBERT  GRANT 

"The    author    of  'Unleavened    Bread'    has    made    a    powerfiJ 
study  of  the  DIVORCE    PROBLEM  and    of   the    larger  issues 
which  it  involves.    It  is  a  story  full  of  human  nature,  human  passion 
and  strife,  and  may  easily  become  the  most  discussed  novel  of  the 
season." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

'"The   Undercurrent'  should  prove  a  more  popular  novel  even 
than  the  author's  earlier  work.     The  discerning  reader  cannot  ftii 
to  find   a  keen    pleasure   in   the  fine  literary  art  which  the  book 
displays  as  well  as  in  the  masterly  fashion  in  which  the  story  is 
developed." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

nictatr*tecd,    91.BO 
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Of  the  Field' Parrish  Book 
Poems    of   Cnildnooa 

By  EUGENE  FIELD 
The    Color     Illustrations     by    MAXFIELD     PARRISH 

THE   OUTLOOK   SAYS:— 

"A  beautifully  made  quarto,  with  striking  illustrations 
and  a  cover  which  is  happily  audacious.  The  illus- 
trative work,  like  the  verse,  is  wholly  out  of  the 
common,  the  volume  forming  an  exceptional  piece  of 
book  making  for  children." 


A 

PARODY 

ANTHOLOGY 

By  Carolyn  Wells 

"A  book  whirh  bubbles  with  fun 
from  cover  to  cover,  which  is  so 
full  of  humor,  indeed,  that  the 
readei  will   be  apt  to  forget  its 
•erious  purpose." 

THE   RUBAIYAT 

L«atber  $1.50  net. 
Cloth  $1.15  net. 

(Potlagr  10  ccnu.) 

A 
NONSENSE 

OF  A  PERSIAN 
KITTEN 

Liltle  D«d  be  uid  of  1  book  br  Mr. 

HRfcrd  under  such  n  Ulle.     Il  ii  <ine  oT 
the  mm  hlidu»-<  dl  hL>  immitiUc  cra- 
HoosiDvene  uu)  dclun,  ud  wiihoul 
dmibt  wiU  bave  t>  i-eiy  wide  populuily. 

ANTHOLOGY 

■mong  Ihe  mosl  Bmusing^  hia  evef 
done. 

With  Ulustratlona  in  tint  by 

OUR 

BIG 

GAME 

By  D  wight  W.  Huntingtoii 

"The  bmA  is  written  by  one 
who  has  not  only  been  a  sports- 
man, but  who  knows  how  to  tell 
his  story  entertainingly." 

— Boston  Herald. 
With   16    illuitratiooB    from 
phot^T^plu. 
$3.00  net.     (PosucE  t{  cenu.) 

OUR 

FEATHERED 

GAME 

"The  sportsman's  point  of  view 
is  never  lost  sight  of,  neither  is 
the  naturalist's."— AT.  Y.  Sun. 
A  Handbook  of  North  American 
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A  series  of  articles  from  the  most  valuable  part  of  Mr.  B& 
croft's  correspondence  and  di&riee :— papers  dealing  whh  hi 
student  life  in  Europe,  when  he  met  ail  the  great  personalities  (rffe 
time;  with  the  later  days  of  his  life  in  Germany,  when  he  was  Aabs 
sador,  and  especially  with  the  period  of  the  Franco-Gennan  Wa 
when  Emperor  William,  Bismarck,  Moltke,  and  afl  the  famous  g» 
crals  and  statesmen  of  that  day  were  among  those  with  whom  k 

constantiy  came  in  contact    The  articles  will  be  accompanied  by  numerous  portraits  and  odw 

illustrations. 


Diaries  and 

Lallers  off 

George 

Banorofft 


(/.O 


New  Series  off 
Letters  ffrom 

Madame 
Waddlngton 


Some  of  Madame  Waddington*s  letters,  published  in  Scriboa^ 
Magazine  two  years  ago,  attracted  wi^e  attention  by  their  dtsav^ 
tions  of  life  and  society  in  England,  where  her  husband  was  Fread 
Ambassador  in  the  »80s— letters  written  with  the  most  attracts 
ven/e  and  brightness.  The  new  series  to  be  published  in  1905  deal 
with  her  life  in  Italy,  and  have  all  the  interest  and  brilliancy  of  to 
former  correspondence. 

Mr.  Vanderiip,  as  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  aad 
author  of  the  papers  on  ** The  American  Commercial  ^^^^^J®: 
Europe,"  in  Scribner's  Magazine,  stands  almost  alone  in  bis  knoit 
edge  of  the  current  public  problems  and  political  tendcnci«  e^ 
European  countries.  He  writes  of  the  questions  of  labor,  sociatoa 
suffrage,  elections,  education,  religious  troubles,  etc.,  etc^  the  me 
who  are  shaping  events,  and  of  motives  which  are  moving  ptf^ 

and  forming  foreign  policies.    The  papers  will  contain  some  remarkable  illustratioas  m 

photographic  material  collected  under  the  author's  direction. 

Professor  Wyckoff 's  papers  on  the  Paris  workingnnan  wD  aPP?' 
during  the  year  1905.  He  has  lived  for  some  months  the  life  a  tw 
Paris  workman,  and  has  studied  him  as  he  studied  the  ^o^ 
laborer  in  his  well-known  papers  "  The  Workers."  Professor  Wy» 
ofTs  articles  will  be  fully  illustrated. 


European  PolltlMJ 

Qutstlons  of  Intor- 

ost  to  Amorioa 

By  Frank  A.  VanderUp 


The  Paris 
Workingman 

By 
Walter  A.  Wyckoff 


The  War 

In  the 
Far  East 


Mr.  John  Foic,  Jr.,  who  has  been  the  representative  of  Ae  M^ 
zine  on  the  Japanese  side  during  the  whole  first  period  of  thc^' 
will  publish  the  result  of  his  experience  in  several  important  artwe- 
Mr.  T.  F.  Millard  will  follow  his  articles  on  the  Russian  side iiT» 
particularly  interesting  article  on  certain  methods  and  tactics 
veloped  during  the  conflict. 


FULL   DESCRIPTIVE    PROSPECTUS    SENT    TO    ANY    ADDRESS 


«i?  ^ 


Oc-  — 
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190^^  O  25  Cent, 
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The  publicaiion  of  a.  new  novel  by  Mrs.  Wharton  is  naturally  a 
:vent  of  very  unusual  importance  in  the  field  of  magazine  literature. 
'The  Hou««  of  MIrlh"  is  a  novel  of  contemporary  American  I 
social  life,  having  for  its  motive  a  study  which  will  be  instantly  recog-  I 
lized  as  typical: — the  life  and  social  career  of  a  girl  reared,  educated, 
ind  exploited  in  socielj  -with  hat  one  thought  and  end  in 
ichievement  of  a  successful  marriage.    The  novel  as  a  whole  affords 
ui  extraordinarily  vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  modem  society  and  its  conditio] 


Mr>  E.  S.  Curtia  has  been  for  several  years  securing  with  great 
care  apictorial  record  of  the  pure  Indian  types.  The  importance  of 
this  work  is  clear,  and  Mr.  Curtis's  results  show  a  most  extraordinary 
collection  of  photographs,  of  great  scientific  value,  and  of  special 
artistic  interest  Selections  from  Mr.  Curtis's  pictures  will  appear  in 
Scribner's  next  year,  accompanied  by  text  written  by  Mr.  George 
Bird  Grinnell,  the  well-ltnown  authority  on  Indian  life. 


c 


There  will  be  published  in  Scribner's  during  the  coming  year  not  only  I 

many  notable  stories  by  such  well-known  writers  as  Edith  Wharton,  I 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  J.  B.  Connolly,  Mrs.  Mary  I 

R.  S.  Andrews,  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke,  John  Fox,  Jr.,  E.  W.  Townsend,  I 

Nelson  Lloyd,  Maarten  Maartens,  and  others,  but  more  than  the  I 

usual  number  by  new  writers  of  promise.    The  illustrated  and  general  | 
papers  will  be  of  the  same  high  and  interesting  character  as  in  the  past 


The  coming  year  of  the  Magazine  will  be  a  notable  o: 
trations.  The  publishers  feet  coalident  that  for  beauty  and  ri 
combined  with  artistic  quality,  it  will  remain  unsurpassed. 
the  ailista  who  will  contribute  are  Maxfield  Parrish, 
Taylor,  Sarah  S.  Stilwell,  F.  C.  Yohn,  Walter  Appleton  C 
ward  Penfield,  Howard  Chandler  Christy,  Daniel  Vicrge,  J 
decker,  E.  C  Peixotto,  Henry  Reuterdahl,  W.  J.  Aylward,  Frank 
Brangwyn,  Sydney  Adamson,  Harrison  Fisher,  A.  B.  Frost,  W.  Glacken; 
Gu^rin,  Mrs.  May  Wilson  Preston,  F.  E.  Schoonover,  George  Wright,  Ri 
Henry  McCarter,  S.  M,  Arthurs,  Claude  A.  Shepperson,  B.  West  C\h 
Lawrence,  Beatrice  Stevens,  C.  Allan  Gilbert,  Edwin  B.  ChiM,  and  Karl  An 
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Was  eslablished  in  1865  as  a  weekly  re\-iew  of  literature,  science,  art  and  politics,  and  its  edStor- 
ial  management  has  been  unchanged  from  the  first.  It  is  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  complelei> 
dependence.  The  list  of  more  than  two  hundred  contributors  includes  most  of  the  leaifii^ 
names  in  literature,  science,  art,  philosophy  and  law  in  this  country,  and  many  of  correspondiK 
eminence  abroad.  The  Nation  presents  a  complete  and  accurate  record  ol  the  world's  cutrwi 
history,  with  impartial  comments  on  questions  which  should  occupy  the  attention  of  intelligat 
men.  To  the  scholar,  the  student,  the  thinker,  and  to  all  professional  men,  it  is  confidaiJr 
recommended  as  an  aid  to  sound  thinking. 

ITS   DEPARTMENTS   ARE: 

THE  WHGK.     Brief  commmti  rm  tbe  mcst  importint  current  nenii,  domettic  ud  fnago. 

EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES.     Careful  udnKxIenudiKiNticti of  prommsitpaEiial 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.    Fcom  a<l  quarten  of  the  ^obt,  by  inttllignit  nd  cnictworthj  olMcmn. 
OCCASIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE.     Lennt  lolbiedilorooenrTiubject  gCTmuKtotheKopeaf  t^pipa. 
NOTES.     Short  parigripht,  chiefly  on  Mtrtxrj,  uientiGc,  musical  tod  drainitic  topia. 
REVIEWS  OP  BOOKS.    B7  able  writers  and  EchoUti  (numlj  tpedilitt()of  boCh  hemupken*. 
FINE  ARTS.     Competeol  critldtm  of  ikt  eihibitioos  and  toiIii  of  an,  ibe  dtami,  etc 

StAscription,  $3.00  a  Year,  postpaid.     Shorter  term  at  a  proportionate  rate, 
NOS.  ao6  TO  aio  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Pleate  mcDIioD  Thk  Laut  in  writing  to  »d»erti«er». 
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The    Blue    Sky    Press 


Sir  Galahad* »  Christmu  Mytutj, 

by  William  Morris. 

Hud  Ictin  tod  piiDted  from  plitn.  No  type 
used.  Limited  edition.  Hind-oiade  paper,  |i.oo; 
Japan  Tcllum,  t;.oo. 

Life  of  Richard  Nash.Esquire 

by  Oliver  Goldsmiiti.      UmitEd  edition. 
Hand-matte   paper,  $$oo;    Japan  Tellum,  (iojb. 
Send  lor  complete  ]i^I  of  Holiday  Booki.    Boo' t 


Hyde      Park,      Chicago,     111. 


DO  YOU 
WRITE? 


Revision,   criticism  and  tale  of 

MSS. 
Send  for  circular  (K) 

EDITORIAL  BUREAU 

33  W.  4STH  ST.,  N.  V. 


h*  rCnCh  tooks;  aUo  Vetefm- 
aiy  Publicatioiu  at 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS 
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ZAEHNSDORF 


^ 


Cambridge  Works 

144  &  1 46  Shaftesbury  Avenue 

London^  W*  C* 


BSTABLISHED  183S 


feJC 


BOOKBINDER 

Half  Gtlf,  Half  Morocco,  CaUp  Tree  Gdf,  and  other  Bindings,  executed  in  tk 

Best  Style  at  Moderate  Rates 

di 

cARTISTIC  "BINDINGS 

To  Any  Des^ 


Dublin^ 
VicnnAi 


Medals 

1865     Paris, 
1873     Chicagro 


110 


Honorable  /lention 

International  Exhibition,  1862,  etc^  etc 
Medal  and  Diploma,  Htsrhest  Award,  Chicago  Ezhibitioo,  1893 

Gold  Medal,  Paris,  1900 
Grand  Prixe  Awarded  at  the  "" Louisiana  Purchase"^  Exposition^  St.  howh  ^^ 

Please  mention  The  Lamp  in  wridn*  to  adTeititen. 
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HISTORIC 
DRESS    IN    AMERICA 

By    ELISABETH    McCLELLAN 
With  Illustrations  by  Sophie  B.  Steel 

With  an  Introductory  Chapter  on  Dress  in  the  Spanish  and  French  Settlements 
IN  Florida  and  Louisiana.  Seventeen  Full-page  Plates,  Ten  of  Them  in 
Color,  Seventy-five  Reproductions  from  Pen  and  Ink  Drawings,  and  Nearly 
Two  Hundred  Half-tones  Reproduced  from  Original  Garments  and  Authen- 
tic   Portraits.    4to.    Cloth.    Price,    $10.00,    net.    Three-quarter  Levant, 

$20.00,   NET.      EXPRESSAGE  ADDITIONAL. 

A  book  practically  arranged  for  the  use  of  artists,  students,  costumeis,  and  all  in- 
terested in  the  above  subject,  whose  frequent  demands  for  authentic  plates  and  descriptions 
of  dress  worn  in  the  early  period  of  American  history  have  led  to  research  among  archives, 
torn  records,  unpublished  letters,  family  annals,  and  contemporary  portraits,  as  well  as 
among  the  niunerous  histories  of  the  separate  colonies,  for  accurate  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  plates  have  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  being  easily  copied,  the  lines  and  cut  of 
each  garment  being  clearly  defined. 

A  FULL  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  SENT  UPON  REQUEST. 

DR.  S.  WEIR  MITCHELL'S 

MR.  KRIS   KRINGLE 

A  CHARMING  CHRISTMAS  STORY  FOR  OLD  AND  YOUNG. 

Artistic  Cover  Design.  Five  Full-page  Illustrations  in  Colors  by  Clyde  O. 
DeLand.  Marginal  Decorations  on  Every  Page.  Text  Printed  in  Two 
Colors.    i2mo    Cloth.    Price,  $1.00. 

A   DREAMER   IN    PARIS 

By  William  Jasper  Nicolls.  With  Five  Full-page  Illustrations  and  Eighty-five 
Pen  and  Ink  Drawings  by  Frank  H.  Taylor,  Showing  Nooks  and  Corners  in 
Paris.    Small  i2mo.    Cloth.    Price,  $1.00,  net.    By  Mail,  $1.10. 

In  an  easy,  chatty,  familiar  style,  which  is  very  pleasing,  Mr.  Nicolls  gives  us  a  picture 
of  life  in  Paris  as  he  saw  it,  expressing  his  observations  and  individual  impressions  with  a 
clearness  and  directness  seldom  founfj  outside  of  personal  conversation. 

GEORGE    W.    JACOBS   &    COMPANY 

1222  walnut  street.  PHILADELPHIA 
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Telegraphic  and  Cable  Address 

*'  Landamman,  London/' 

Code  in  Use: — ABC 


Dealet0  in  !Sate  anQ  Choice  160060 
IBoofus  in  Sint  TBinningg 

tfnitbiM  He  bar.    laxv  pupmu    JFint  OiHoiw.    iUmitrli  atik  l^itetrlr  Printtli  "It^ 

C^  iLatse  ^tock  of  ^utograpl)  anH  l^tdtorttal 

9otument0 

C^ofc  Auction  CommtfiSdtotus  tBnliertafceii 


lb 


78  0t\X>  'BonD  ^t,  (KH.  (^XfOtti  ^t  iStUb) 
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BROWN.  LANGHAM  Ca  CO. 

LATEST  PUBLICATIONS 

LIFE  AND  ITS  PROBLEMS 

Sermons  by  Rev.  A.  G.  Mortimer,  D.D.,  Philadelphia.     Crown  8 vo, cloth  gilt,  with  Portrait 

Price  3^.  6d, 

with   portraits         lilt;  WOKLL' 3    PULPI  I    ^tlKICr^        with  portraits 
Price  3s.  6d.  each  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth  gilt.  Price  3s.  6d.  each 


THE  CARDINAL  VIRTUES 

By  REV.  W.  C  E.  NEWBOLT.  M.A. 

THE  TOUCH  OF  GOD 

By  the  late  Rev.  HUGH  MACMILLAN.  D.  D. 

F0LL0W1N60NT0KN0WTHEL0RB 

By  tKe  Vcn.  ARCHDEACON  WILBERFORCE 

THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  FAITH 

By  the  Rev.  DARWELL  STONE.  MJu 

THE  TEN  VIRGINS 

By  the  Rev.  H.  1^  GAMBLE.  MJL 

A  NEW  EARTH 

By  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  JAMES  a  ADDERLEY.  I^A. 

THE  SECRET  OF  JESUS 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  CLIFTORD.  D.D. 


IN  THE  BEGINNING  GOD 

By  the  Rev.  P.  B.  MEYER.  M.  A. 

TRUE  RELIGION 

By  the  hte  Very  Rev.  F.  W.  FARRAR.  D.D. 

OLD  AND  NEW 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  SCOTT  HOLLAND 

THE  GLORY  OF  LIFE 

By  the  Rev.  J.  MONRa  GIBSON.  MA.  D.D. 

SERMONS  TO  YOUNG  MEN 

By  Rev.  R.  J.  CAMPBELL.  M.  A. 

NOW  AND  THEN 

By  Rev.  SPENCER  JONES 

SPEAKIN6  (lOOD  OF  fflS  NAME 

By  the  Ven.  ARCHDEACON  WILBERFORCE 


THE  CHIEF  VIRTUES  OF  MAN 

Taught  in  the  Seven  Words  from  the  Cross.     By  Rev.  A.  G.  Mortimer,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

Fcap.     8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  net 


CRITICAL  QUESTIONS 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt.  Price  5s.  A  series  of  lectures  deUv- 
ered  at  St.  Marks,  W.  With  preface  by  Rkv.  James  Ad- 
DEKLBT^A^  and  a  Bibliography  by  eadb  Preacher. 

CONTENTS 
HOW  TO  RBAD  THB  OLD  TESTAMBHT. 

By  Rev.  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  D  J). 
THB  TRUSTWORTHIIIBSS  OP  THB  GOSPEL  HARRATIVB. 

By  Rev.  H.  B.  Swete,  DJ). 
THB  AUTHORITY  AHD  AUTHORSHIP  OF  THB  BOOK  OF 
THB  ACTS  OF  THB  APOSTLBS. 

By  Rev.  R.  J.  KDowUng,  D  J>. 
ST.  PAUL. 

By  Rev.  A.  C.  Hcedlem,  MJL 
THB  VIRGIir  BIRTH  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST. 

By  Rev.  W.  Senday,  DJ>. 
THB  RBSURRBCTIOH  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST. 

By  Rev.  A.  Robertson,  DJ). 

THB  Visions  OF  ZACHARIAH.  Being  Retreat  Addresses  to 
Women.  By  Rev.  Canon  A.  J.  Mason,  D.D.  i6mo, 
doth,  price  at. 

SERMOBS  FROk  BROWBIBG.  By  Rev.  F.  Ealand,  M.A. 
3i.  6d. 


PRACTICAL  QUESTIONS 

Crown  8vo,  doth  gilt,  price  68.  Lectures  on  modem  Difficulties 
in  Church  Life,  delivered  at  St.  Mark^s,  Maiylebone  Road. 

CONTENTS 

DifBcnltics  and  Facnltiei  ni  BeUef  and  Disbelief.  Rev.  W.  R. 
Inge,  Mj\. 

The  Use  of  the  Cieed  In  Public  Wofship.  Rev.  A.  L.  Lillet, 
Mj\. 

What  is  Christianity?  A  Critidsm  of  Dr.  Hamadc  Rev. 
W.  H.  Carnegie,  M.A. 

Are  the  Gospds  True  ?    Rev.  W.  C.  Allen,  MA. 

What  is  the  Higher  Critidsm  ?  Rev.  Canon  R.  L.  Ottlly, 
Mj\. 

The  Truth  of  Holy  Scripture.    Rev.  H.  G.  Rosedale,  D.p. 

The  Religious  Education  Controversy.  Rev.  Wilfsed  Rich- 
mond, M.A. 

How  to  Get  Hold  of  the  Men.    Rev.  J.  £.  Watts  Ditchpield. 

How  to  Teach  Boys  Religion.     Rev.  T.  C.  Fry,  D  J>. 

Honconformists.    Rev.    and   Hon.  James   Adderlet,  M.A. 

Catholics.    Rev.  and  Hon.  James  Adderlet,  MA. 

Christian  Sdence.    Rev.  Percy  Dearmer,  Mj\. 

THE  NEWLT  FOUND  WORDS  OF  JESUS.    Discourses  by 
Rev.  W.  Garrett  Horder.    In  crown  8vo,  doth,  with 
(^         Portrait,  price  .w.  6d.  


DRO"WN,  LANGHAM  CO.  COMPANY,  ^-T.Great  Russell  St.,  W.C. 
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CONSTANTLY    USE    THESE 

International  Lesson  Hel] 


DR.   JOHN   T.   McFARLAND,   Editor. 


FOR  TEACHERS,   PASTORS,  ADULTS. 

II  SDIDAT  SCHOOL  JOITIUUL.  A  Midwr  vbo  mdin  dte  Umm  bj  the  aid  of  tfac  Jodkhal  wHS  be  ■ 
to  intoHt  lad  ioitnict  the  childroi.  Price,  lingle  cop^i  60  ccnci  a  Jcat.  In  dubt  of  ni  copiti  utd  U| 
addrcM,  jo  centi  each. 

FOR  SENIOR  SCHOLARS. 


FOR  GRADE  BELOW  THE  SENIOR. 

B  HUAV  IFTBBMIDUTI  LI880X  QUAKTIRLT.    Thinj-two  pago.     Biggen  of  all  quartcriiet  I 

Two  pign  to  each  laioD,  b«id«  lii  ptget  of  geaetil  Duller.    Price,  i}i  ceoti  a  quaito;  5^  centB 

a  OLUmtATCD  BKRSAH  LS880V  QDARTXRLT.     A  higha  clan  of  puUkaliaa.    DhitTated  bj  ki 

Notn,  quettioni,  helpful  thoufhti.     ^ice,  11  teatt  ■  year. 

FOR  GRADE  JUST  ABOVE  THE  PRIMARY. 

TBI  BEUAM  BBOIIIIUt'8  IS890B  QUAKTBKIT.    Picture  jUuMrationi,  and  the  matter  it  w  amngee 

eiactly  the  oeedi  of  the  begjonert.     Price,  4  centi  a  year. 
THE  BOTS  ABS  OntLS'  BERBAH  LI890B  QVAIimtLT.    Jiut  out.    A  new  and  beautiful  faigb-dui 

Profusely  illunriied.     Price,  iji  centi  a  quarter;  9  centt  a  year. 
TBB  LBSSOB  LBAV      Wiib  tfac  lea>«  cut  for  weekly  dinribulioo.    Price,  4  eeea  a  year. 

FOR   PRIMARY   DEPARTMENT. 

THE  PRIMABT  AHD  BBOIHHBR'S  TBACBKK..  Iiiued  quartertr.     For  teacher)  of  icholan  wbo  have  Bot 


THE  BEREAB  LEAP  CLUSTER.     A  TaluablF  help  in  the  teaching  of  the  letaos.     Picture!  briUiantlj  iUui 
ujrHTly.     Price,  *j  a  year. 

ining  a  picture  for  eveiy  Sunday  of  ihe  year.    The  picture)  « 
ed  in  siie  at  to  be  printed  on  cardboanl  ijf  14  iuchei.     Yearly 


FOR  HOME  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  BIBLE  STDDV  BOMB  DEPARTHEHT  QDARTERLT.    Thit  periodical  in  a 

of  the  Scripture).     Workcri  of  cipFtirnce  prunuunce  ihii  [{uatlerly  Ihe  beit  adapted  to  the  needa  of  ihe  Hf 


SPECIMEN  COPIES  CHEtRFLLLY  FURNISHED  ON  REQUEST. 

E:aton  &  Mains,  FublisKers.  150  Tifth  Ave.  1 
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TKeir  Importance  ^s  Mediums 
For    Advertisements    of   DooKs 


The  List^-Thc  Bi^  Five 

375,000  Weekly 

The  Epworth  Herald 
The  Christian  Advocate 
The  Western  Christian 

Advocate 
The    Northwestern    Christian 

Advocate 
The  Central  Christian 

Advocate 

These  are  "  The  Methodists." 
They  are  clean.  Only  the  adver- 
tising of  good,  representative  busi- 
nesses which  the  Methodist  Church 
can  allow  to  be  presented  to  its 
members  appears  in  the  columns 
of  "  The  Methodists."  This 
strict  censorship  will  exclude  any 
questionable  advertising,  and  it  will 
also  protect  that  which  is  lawful 
and  decent.  Publishers  and  book- 
makers will  find  them  desirable 
mediums  for  book  announcements. 
They  reach  an  intelligent  home 
constituency  that  has  time  to  read 
and  think.  One  insertion  of  a 
book  advertisement,  costing  ^150, 
recently  brought  ^1,488.00  cash 
returns.  This  speaks  for  itself. 
Advertising  rates,  three-eighths  of 
cent  a  line  per  thousand  circulation. 


The  Sunday  School  Journal 

330,000  Monthly 

The  Sunday  School  Journal  is 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  widely 
circulated  periodicals  in  all  Methodism 
— a  100-page  monthly  magazine  for 
the  adult  members  of  the  home— 
the  fathers  and  mothers  and  grown- 
up brothers  and  sisters  who  teach 
and  labor  in  the  Sabbath  School.  It 
provides  them  with  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  Sunday  School  lessofi  for  each 
of  the  four  Sundays  ot  the  month,  ac- 
companied by  interesting  articles  and 
suggestions  on  the  training  of  children 
and  the  moral  development  of  our  boys 
and  girls.  Hence  it  comes  close  to 
the  heart  of  the  mother,  and  occupies 
an  important  place  each  month  in  the 
literature  of  230,000  of  our  best  homes 
(representing  perhaps  a  million  people), 
where  it  is  read  thaughifulfyy  studied 
itudiottsfy,  each  week  for  the  four  weeks 
of  the  month.  Some  of  our  advertisers 
say  they  get  replies  almsst  every  day  for 
five  weeks.  All  "  ads"  must  be  quarter, 
half  and  full  pages.  Rates,  ^150.00 
per  page;  $75.00  per  half  p^;  $37.50 
per  quarter  page. 


A.   E.   DUNN,    Manager 

150  rtflh  Avenue,  New  YorK  Cily  57  -Washington  St..  Ckicatfo.  IlL 
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NEW  PICTURE  PUBLICATIONS 


GIBSON    IN    COLORS 


Heads  in  Pastel 

By  CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON 

Four  Heads  Reproduced  in  Colon 

Eiuh  pkturt  i6  x  %a  inchti,  an  mtunts   19  x  14,  imchrs.     Pritt  ftr  at  ta^ 

feur  in  a  box,  %%.  $q  itti,  exprcsi  prtpaid  in  Uniud  Statti  and  Canadt. 


iUuntilian  ii  fuch  th 

tnentku 

..ndlbcpicu 

ri  wiU  fini 

Kidy  and  cnlhuaiitic 

povcn. 

Tbr  pirtrU  tr 

handled 

o<hcbrud,lr«niimu> 

«<1U1«( 

coloring.     Tb 

y  wiUbfr. 

>cagDiad  ■•  idul  typa 

p.«<l. 

hy  Mr.  Gibtoo.  Ktr.  Gib»ia'E  rmiiwiicF  to  dK  bW  < 
v  dcpirtun  of  thii  Idnd  Till  Qiturallji  commaiij  imn 
tatim  »  ■  DP*  ind  iDrcmtmg  eiprcnkm,  of  die  utiil 
icterirticrif  Mr.  Gibtnn'iwock.wiei  tbt  ia<Mclui>^ 
ideal  typa  of  the  Gibton  Giri^  enhuiced  in  bcaulj  by  tbf  rich  tooi 


A  Country  Girl's  Day 

Four  Rtproductioiu  of  Water-Color  Dnwjngt 

By  HARRISON  FISHER 

SUBJECTS :  A  noralng  QrMtlnf    iBIbeCuo*   AaHMrwHkArt   AtthiPluo 

Each  picture  11  j;  t6  inchti,  em  rntmnli  19  x  14  iiiehti.     Frictfar  tkt  tit  tiffexr 
in  a  b*x,  $3.50  nrt,  txprtsi  prtpaid  in  Unittd  Stattt  and  Canada. 


F 


lURchirmingFuinplFiof  Mr.Fithtr't  work.  One  of  the  moU  populu  of  Mr.  Fiiher'i 
former  piclurei  vit  i  drawing  entillcd  "In  th(  Country,"  and  the  nicctu  of  thii  lug- 
getlFd  thf  lubjeoi  of  ttucBFWRt,  which  present!  four  ictnei  in  die  daily  life  of  a  counny 


T'he  Harrison  Fisher  Calendar 

With  Five  Dnwingt  in  Colon 

By  HARRISON  FISHER 

Pieiurei  ninebn  high,  an  mtunts,  i4Jrx>  imthit,  in  »  hax. 
Pri<r,  ti.oonet,  ixprtii  prtpatd in  Unitid  Slaiti  and  Camada. 

THISit  Mr.HarriionFithei'tfint  calendar,  lod  it  it  illuitrited  witli  fin  beiunful  wu» 
(cJor  drawings,  reproduced  in  colon.     Mr.  Fiaher  lui  grown  la^ndl)'  into  po^ 

hai  been  manile'ted  (01  some  Kqif.    The  drawings  ue  varied  lo  lubiHt,  and  picniRi*  an  at- 
tractive manner  phatet  of  outdoor  life  during  the  four  teannt  of  the  year. 

Heads  of  Children  By  Walter  russell 

A  Set  of  Four  Ideal  Portiails  Reproduced  from  Paintii^ 

Pitturei  18  inchri  high  oh  briitol  btard  19  x  14  tnchti.     Prici  far  the  let  in  a  box,  $j.^o  ntt, 
expresi  prtpaid  in  Unittd  Siatti  and  Canada. 


Jl  CHARLES   SCRIBNER'S   SONS      .      .      New 


Yorkj 


NEW  PICTURE   PUBLICATIONS 

Cartoons  in  Colors.     Fourth  Series 

By  HOWARD  CHANDLER  CHRISTY 

SUBJECTS  .A  DHt  WliliiiBt  Wards  Bwrats  ol  the  Sm 

OaldlaNut  All  Two  Henli  ar*  Better  Th*a  Ooe 

Each  piclvrt  iz  ;c  i£  tnchii,  en  mouiitt  19  x  14  tnihii.      PrUifar 

the  set,  f  !■  JO  ntt,  expreis  prepaid  in  Unind  Staff j  and  Canada 

THE  CbritlJ'Canooni  in  CoWa  aetd  now  no  dncri  prion  nor  fndDiiFmcDt. 
Tbejr  hme  abuined  eitriordiniry  tuccFitinlhcpaEt.iad  cheuppcar- 
UKC  of  a  new  wt  bat  cruae  10  be  looktd  upon  at  a  feature  of  the  ytar 
ill  the  viy  of  picture  pubticalioni.  The  new  let  coniiili  of  four  padeli,  limilar 
in  Bie  and  nyle  (o  thtir  predeceswrt,  and  reproduced  vividly  in  full  coloft  by 
(he  tame  pniceH  ibit  hai  prornl  so  tucceiiful  in  the  caie  of  ibe  other  Chriny 
Cirtoont.  sicnin  or  THi  »a 

TTje  Christy  Calendar 

With  Fiv«  PMtel  Diairingt  in  Colon 

By  HOWARD  CHANDLER  CHRISTY 

Plcturei   14  inches  high,  an  messnis  14  jr  as  inches,  in  a  box. 
,  Price,  13-00  net,  express  prepaid  in  United  States  and  Canada. 

THE  Chritty  Calesdir  for  1905  it  diitinguithed  for  the  qualilin  that  bale  made  ibii  Calen- 
dar in  the  paitoneof  the  mott  popular  of  itiliind.  It  it  the  tame  liie  at  itt  prrdccctiort, 
and  conlaint  five  elquitite  reproductiont  of  pattd  dravingt  in  colon,  the  title-page  rep- 
leienling  a  beautiful  type  ol  the  Ameriun  Girl,  with  accompanying  Ameiican  Beauty  Rotei.  The 
other  four  drawingt  are  fine  eiampln  of  Mr.  Chritty 't  woi^,  clenf  in  drawing,  rich  in  color,  and 

The  Day's  Shooting 

A  Set  of  Six  Picturet  Reproduced  in  Full  Colon 

By  A.  B.  FROST 

Each  picture  11  x  16  inches,  on  mounts  19  x  14  inches.    Pritefartht 
set,  {5.00  net,  express  prepaid  in  United  States  and  Canada, 

SUBJECTS  I 

dan  Stay  Bw<  Luck  SaMlaf  HiB  Oat 

OMdLuck  0*d«MOn  •' We've  OM  HIa  " 

JUST  the  tet  of  picturet  for  a  country  home,  for  the  wallt  of  a  den,  w  the 
locial  hall  of  the  club  houte.  Mr.  Froit't  picture!  are  in  fuU  cokirT  lad 
nuke  a  mon  attractive  tet  together.  They  are  laried  inchiractcr,butall 
relate  in  oneviy  or  another  10  the  vitciiiitudei  atid  bumon  of  bunting — a  lub- 
iect  that  Mr.  Frott  bai  made  particularly  hit  own.  >■  wi'vi  cox  hih  I  " 


CrL        f^\y'\A      'tn     -a     C^<it'Af^rt  ^"^  Picturei  in  Full  Colon 

ine  i-^mia  in  a  oaraen    By  jessie  wilcox  smith 

SUBJECTS:  TheOrMD  Door  PlveoXUck  Tea  TbeOarden  Well' 

AoMiic  the  ^wplci  The  Ulr  P*ol  The  Spruce  Tree 

Each  picture  8  x  iiji  inches,  on  mounts  t%  x  iS  sncbei.     Friceftr  the  set  tn  a  hox,  (4.00  net,  express 
prepaid  in  United  States  and  Canada. 

MISS  SMITH'S  new  »el  of  pictures  dcpicti  the  child  at  play  in  a  garden.    Thete  pictures  appeared  in  Scribner't 
Magaiine,  where  they  were  reproduced  in  five  ctdon.    la  the  preteni  tti  tbey  are  published  in  luga  liu  lod 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  SCRIBNER 

THE     CROWNING     NUMBER     OF     A   STRONG     YEAR 
FULL    OF    GOOD    READING    AND    SPLENDID    ILLUSTRATIONS 

CHRISTM/VS  IN  THE  VALOiS  By  Mary  King  Waddington 

A  charming  picture  by  Mme.  Waddington  of  the  celebratioo  of  Christmas  in  the  primitiTe  French  village  near  M. 
Waddingtoo'i  Valois  home.  Mr.  Walter  Appleton  Clark  made  on  the  spot  the  beautiful  drawings  which  illustrate  dec 
article. 

MCALLISTER'S  CHRISTMAS  ByArthurTndn 

"McAllister's  Christmas/'  the  story  of  a  clubman's  strange  Christmas  experience  in  the  world  of  court  and  fdsoa, 
comes  out  of  a  very  unusual  special  knowledge  gained  from  Mr.  Train's  work  in  the  District  Attororv's  office.  Mo- 
Alli&tcr  is  a  real  creation.     Illustrations  by  F.  C.  Yohn. 

PAUL  VERONESE  ByKemonCoi 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  and  illuminative  of  recent  papers  on  art.  Mr.  Cos  has  devoted  himself  to  a  broad  aad 
intelligible  consideration  of  the  great  painter's  significaace  and  contribution  to  art.  The  artide  is  illustrated  by  f^otxK 
graphs  of  great  beauty  from  the  paintings. 

SCENES  FROM  THE  OLD  BALLADS  By  Beatrice  Ste^^ 

A  group  of  eight  full-page  pictures  in  rich  colors,  depicting  scenes  from  Robin  Hood,  King  Estmere,  and  ocben 
of  the  famous  old  ballad  stories. 

JOHN   FOX,  JR.  Making  for  Manchuria 

The  amusing  and  annoying  experiences  of  a  war  correspondent  on  the  way  to  Port  Arthur,  with  exquisite  passages 

of  a  descriptive  character. 

EDITH  WHARTON  The  Pot  Boikr 

This  story  of  Mrs.  Wharton's  deals  with  a  sacrifice  of  ideals  and  its  somewhat  unusual  reoepdon  by  its  beioeficiaiT' 
In  Mrs.  Wharton's  hands  the  situation  does  more  than  pique  curiosity  and  becomes  of  the  closest  intjcrest,  with  the  sugges* 

tion  of  a  significant  moral.     Illustrated  by  Raymond  W.  Crosby. 

CHARLES  BELMONT  DAVIS  Tommr 

Mr.  Davis  has  written  the  story  of  a  bank  teller  and  the  singular  psychological  situation  which  led  him  to  hiraJc 
away  into  a  curious  series  of  adventures.    The  story  is  sympathetic  as  well  as  strong.    Illustrated  by  N.  C.  Wyetfa. 

BY  GUY  WETMORE  CARRYL  WilUam,  Alfy  and  Henry  John 

A  tale  of  the  three  irresistibly  comical  children  of  Saunders,  the  gardener. 

Illustrated  by  May  Wilson  Preston.  i 

SYDNEY   PRESTON  The  Comer  Cupboard  Man 

A  story  by  the  author  of  "The  Green  Pigs,"  which  keeps  the  reader  smiling  over  situations  and  devices  as  bumotoos 

and   ingenious   as   some  of  Stockton's. 
Illustrations  by   Edwin  B.  Child. 

OCTAVE  THAN  ET  The  Angel  of  His  Youth 

The  story  of  a  man's  re-acquaintance  with  the  woman  who  had  been  the  ideal  of  his  young  manhood;  a  new  aspect 

of  an  old   theme. 

GEORGE  BUCHANAN  FIFE  Volume  \ai 

Those  who  remember  "Censor,"  "A  Proffered  Heroine,"  and  "The  Voyagers"  will  welcome  the  reAppearaaoe 

of  the  delicious  "Alicia"  of  those  stories,  who  here  makes  an  experiment  in  diaries. 

POEMS  ^y  E.  S.  Martin,  George  Cabot  Lodge,  Arthur  Davison  Ficke, 

Theodosia  Garrison,  W.  L.  Graves  and  Martha  G.  D   Bianchi. 

FRONTISPIECE  IN  COLORS 

By  Maifield  Parrish,  and  special  cover  in  many  colors  by  David  Ericson. 
NOW    READY.  PRICE    25    CENTS 

,__ _^ 
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and  we  hope 
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be  tputd 

to  a  world  which  needs 


«hti 


Mr.Glbwa 


by 

George  T.  Tobfa 


I^  Year'*  Book 

THE 

WEAKER 

SEX 


Hu  Ne^v-  anJ  Distinguisked  Book  for  1904 

Everyday  People 


"TF  one  may  venture  on  that  dangerous  thing,  a  literary  analogy,  il 
X  would  be  that  Gibson  is  the  Thackeray  of  black-and-white  drawing 
and  Phil  May  is  the  Dickens.  This  means,  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Gibson  is  more  of  a  satirist  than  a  humorist.  While  he  draws  real  laces  of 
real  people,  he  puts  ihem  in  positions  which  suggest  the  contrasts  and 
ironies  of  life.  This  removes  him  from  the  category  of  merely  clever 
draughtsmen  into  that  field  of  social  satire  and  philosophic  observation 
where  the  great  artists  in  black-and-white  from  Hogarth  to  the  present 
have  always  exhibited  their  genius." — R<^ert  Bridges  itt  CoUtcr's  Weekly. 

$4.20  aet.    (Expressage  extra) 
Edition  de  Luxe  (HmUed)  $10.00  net 
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HISTORY  OF 
ANDREW  JACKSON 

By  AUGUSTUS  C  BUELL 


PIONEER 

PATRIOT 

SOLDIER 

POUTIOAK 

PRESIDENT 


Author  of  Taul  Jonet«  Foonder  of  the  American  Navyt**  now  in  iti  Eishih 
In  two  8vo  vohimes  with  photofravnre  portraits,  $4.00  net     (Expretite  38  cents..) 


Inlnxlucrory 

Irihh  Ancestry 

C  hildhrKxl  and  Youth 

Frontier  Lawyer  in  Tennessee 

Kci)re;«ntative  and  Senator 

iU(W,  Planter,  and  Merchant 
)uel   with   Didcinson 
Ri'lations    with    Burr  and   Jefferson 
Personal,  Political,   and   Military 
War  with  Great   Britain 


CHAPTERS 

Quarrel    with    Thomis    H.    Benton 
Punishing  the  Creek  Indians 
Invasion  of  Spanish  Florida 
Preparing   to  Defend   New  Orleans 
Night  Attack  on  the  British 
Battle  of  New  Orleans 
After  the  Great  Victory 
British  Designs  in  Louisiana 
H.inors  f>r  a  National  Hero 


Oovemor  of  Florida 

Presidential  Candidate 

Elected  to  the   Presidency 

Policy   of    the    New  Adimmstratica 

Union  and  Nullification 

Re-elected  to  the  Presfflency 

War  with   the    United    States   Bank 

Foreign  Affairs  and   Retimneat 

Party  Leader  at  the  Hermitage 

Character  and  Personality 


"  Mr.  Buell,  it  should  be  said,  made  excellent  use  of  his  abundant  material.  The  most  casual  read- 
ing of  his  work  is  sufficient  to  show  what  pains  he  took  to  sift  all  the  evidence  on  disputed  points,  ar>i 
to  secure  accuracy  at  every  step.  But  no  one  is  likely  to  rest  content  with  a  casual  reading,  for  the 
quality  which  chiefly  distinguishes  the  volumes  is  that  of  enthralling  interest.  .  .  .  To  the  stiirinft 
recital  of  facts  Mr.  Buell  has  added  a  literary  charm  which  must  give  his  work  a  high  place  mmor^ 
American  biographies." — Newark  News. 


FETICHISM    IN    WEST    AFRICA 

FORTY   years'    OBSERVATION   OF   NATIVE    CUSTOMS   AND    SUPERSTITIONS 

By  the  Rev-  ROBERT  HAHILL  NASSAU.  HJ).,  ST-D* 


"A  WORK  OF 
PKRMAXKNT 
\ALl'K."— Outlook. 


With  12  fuU-Mfc  iUttstrations.    IZSCTiiet    (PosUse  17  cents.) 

"  Every  page  he  writes,  from  the  modest  preface  outlining  his  missioDary 
lalx)rs  to  the  two  long  chapters  of  fetish  tales  at  the  end,  is  full  of  inior- 
mation  and  more  exciting  than  most  romances." — New  York  Sun. 


AutODiograpky      oi 
Seventy  Years 

By  GEORGE  F.  HOAR 

Two    volumes,   $7.50  net. 

"Of  pxtraordi nirv  intcrrsf,  written  with 
rii:e  and  abundant  kn«  wlcrlj^i-." 

— Phi'.adeipLid  Press. 


Reminiscences  of  tlie 
Civil  ^\^ar 

By  GEN.  JOHN  B.  GORDON 

Illustrated,  $3.00  net. 

**A    biR.   brainv,    fuM    l)l»xdcd.     manly 
American  Jtory. — 6/.  Paul  DtiPaick. 


Vacation    Days    in 

G 


By  RUFUS  B.  RICHARDSON 

Fully  and  Beautifully  lUua- 
trated,  $2. 00  net. 


"  These  sketches,  so  fresh, 
familiar  and  animated  in 
manner,  give  a  living  inter- 
est to  the  figures  of  ancient 
hen  ic  time." 

— Xew  York  Tribune. 


Letters     irom 

1846-1849 


England 


By  MRS.  6EOROE  BAHCROFT 

lUnttimtMl,  $1^0  neC 
(Postage  16  cents.) 

"  Such  easy,  broesr,  uns^fferted  fetters." 
— Chicago  Record-H^rdl 


Letters  oi  a  Diplomat  0 
Wife 


Sbrth 
EdHoB 


By  MART  KING  WADDIHGTOi 

Dhistzmted,  Sa.50  net. 

**  The  cle\er  letter?  of  a  cle^^er,  u  »affecttd 
woman." — Lomdam  DaLy  Tdep  *pk. 
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One  of 

THE  BRIGHTEST  MINDS 

in    the    Presbyterian  Church   to-day  is  directing  the  Editorial 

Department  of 

THE  WESTMINSTER 

Philadelphia  and  New  York 

As  a  natural  consequence  a  host  of  other  bright  minds  have  been 
attracted  to  the  Westminster,  and  its  largely  increased  circulation 
and  growing  popularity  have  placed  it  in  the  front  rank,  if  not 
in  front  of  the  front  rank,  of  eastern  Presbyterian  papers. 

» 

Beginning  with  the  first  issue  in  April,  1904,  the  Presbyterian  Journal, 
Philadelphia,  through  purchase  by  the  Holmes  Press,  capitalized  at  $100,000, 
became  The  Westminster,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  its  editor-in-chief  and 
president,  Dr.  Richard  S.  Holmes,  that  The  Westminster  shall  become  the 
foremost  Presbyterian  paper  of  the  coimtry.  Its  circulation  has  already 
practically  doubled. 

IF  YOU  DESIRE  TO  PLACE  YOUR  BOOK  ANNOUNCEMENTS  BEFORE  THE  MOST 
PROGRESSIVE  AND  LIBERAL  PRESBYTERIANS  you  cannot  afford 

not  to  use  THE  WESTMINSTER, 

Subscription  price»  $2.00  per  year. 

THE  WESTMINSTER 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK 

2J8  SO.  FIFTH  STREET  805  TEMPLE  COURT 

««A  Qreat  Natural  History. "—ATew  Y»k  Sun. 

TKe      American      Natural      History 

By  W.  T.  HORNADAY 
Difector  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park;  Author  of  <*Two  Years  in  the  Jungle/*     With  343  illustrations,  picturing  375 
*  animals,  besides  charts  and  maps. 

"Mr.  Homaday  is  a  practical  man  and  he  has  written  a  practical  book.  .  .  .  The  descriptions  are  dear  and  avoid  over- 
technicality,  while  they  are  accompanied  by  readable  accounts  of  animal  traits  and  incidents  of  wild  life.  It  is  refreshing  to  have 
a  book  that  is  thoroughly  dependable  as  regards  fact  and  scientific  spirit,  yet  written  with  liveliness  and  freshness  of  manner." — The 
Outlook. 

"Here  are  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  fishes  of  the  deep,  described  in  clear,  simple  language,  ^ith  no  am- 
biguity, and  pictured  in  many  cases  by  photographs  from  life,  in  others  by  drawings  of  well-known  animal  painters.  We  suspect 
that  Mr.  Homaday's  book  will  be  the  popular  natural  history  for  a  long  time  to  come."— New  York  Sun. 

"The  manner  oftreatment  throughout  i» not  merely  interesting,  it «  exceedingly  witty  and  uniformly  readable.  •  ...  It 
would  seem  that  every  effort  had  been  made  by  the  author  to  secure  accuracy  and  modernity  of  treatment,  and  his  book  is  altogether 
one  to  be  prized  on  every  account." — The  Di\».. 

Royal  8vo,  $3.50  net.     (Carriage  rztra) 
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JUST  ISSUED 

Oxford   India   Paper   Poets 

ONLY  ONE  INCH  THICK 


DAINTY  CHRISTHAS    QIFTS 

READY  NOVEMBER  ISth 
OXFORD  THUMB  EDITION  OF 

Dickens'    Christmas   Stories 

5  .ol>-  L^mhskm  Div.  ci.c.  gill  edg»,    (1.50  ptc  «.. 

"  Should  risily  nkc  fini  fWr  Miong  the  cbnpcl  sdidoiu  of  Dickcni."  ~  Til  Hal,  Cbici(Oi 

THE  FIRESIDE  EDITION  OP 

Charles  Dickens'  Works 

Complflf  edition  in  ii  vols.,  crown  Svo,  lontaining  over  600  LUutttiHont  by  Cruikihink. "  Ptii."  ( 
o.cc  per  spt:  vcnrt.sn  mnriicco,  gill  '"p.  S.15^  per  s«. 

"  A  Phenomenon  io  Book -M akin g."-A'rtci  Tart  TrOmia. 

NOT  READY 

The  Oxford   India   Paper    Dickens 


Fm  Sale  by  All  BookwQen.   Send  Cm  Cfttalopie 

OXFORD     UNIVERSITY    PRESS 

American    Branch  91   and   93   FIFTH   AVENUE  New  York  at; 
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Tell  Your  Story 

The  Editor  of  OUTDOORS  invites 
suggestions  on  subjects  of  human 
interest  and  of  refreshing  nature  in 
the  open  air  field      ::.::::: 

The  pages  of  this  magazine  of 
Country  Life  will  be  made  }ust  as 
interesting,  from  month  to  month,  as 
we  can  make  them  with  the  help  of 
men  and  women  who  love  to  live 
under  the  blue  sky  ::::::: 

The  Outdoor  idea  is  growing  won- 
derfully, and  there  are  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  are  learning 
how  to  live  better  outdoors,  who 
could  tell  stories  that  more  thousands 
would  be  glad  to  read 

Tell  your  story  in  your  own  way, 
and  if  you  have  photographs  to 
send — send  them 

The  Editor,  OUTDOORS 

)50  Fifth  Ayc^  New  York  Qty 
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BRBNTANO'S       NEW       BOOKS 


^  ^an   and  Superman 

A  CWMdy  ud  ■  PtilkusDlir 
By  BERNARD  SHAW 
ilmo,  doth.      JVo,    ti.i$i  *r  -*'.  *'-JS 
"Sliiwat  hliboi.'  — Uunrr  M|cil. 

S^r/Wye   developments 

Bf  EDMUND  ROBERTSON  ind 

A,   HYRE   WOLLASTON 

l6ii»,  clocb,  [ilc  cdga.     Nti,  ti.15  ; 

iy    ™,(,    Jl.JJ 

A  »>prtbcul't  «i  deC-ile  .o(k  >d  <k<  «b}tt(. 

jCetiera  from  a  iPoriugueae 
^un 

T*  Ml  OHIecr  In  th*  French  Any.  1663-1670 
i6nio,  boanli,  paper  libel.      Na,  7Sc.g 

I,  -J,  ■... 


Sfccia' agiiii  fd'  lit  Gaipty-Oiu-Sautr  Ltngm^i  \tataJi. 
,,„.>,.Gtrmjii-IialijK-Spaniti.      Back,  tia,ti.oo 


BRENTANO'S,    New  York 


Mr.  Tobih's   P<»traits    in  dlcir  i 

THE  LAMP 

"Mr.  George  T.  ToWn  H  contribudng 
piecM  In  Ihii  nundiH  which  hive  jcml 
likHiata."~TlM  CUmtia*  A*DvmU. 

JANUARY.— CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON 
"The  besi  picTure  we  hive  letn  of  Ourlei  Duu  Cibw'- 
Frmmanii  CirtmUk. 

FEBRUARY.— HENRIK  tBSEN 
"ThibeM  preienuikn  of  Ihe  man  m  ttrrt  yel—m."    Hrw  ) 

MARCIi.-«ALPH  WALDO 
"If  It  ceruuUy  the  worlt  of  ■  moi' 


May.— JOHN  ItUSKIN 
"OiH  oTThi  Luir'i  moat  iimctii*  ftMutei."— Mr*  Yar*Uiii. 

JUNE.— ARTHUR  TWINING  HADLEY 
"AttrildiigfBIureorihe  Jimiiicu.''— MwA  N.J-.CmB. 

JULY.— EDWIN  MARKHAM 
"A  optUl  ponnil  of  Edwin  Mirkham.'' — Nrtt    ronl  Ew^ 
PbU. 

AUGUST. -HAMILTON  WRIGHT  MABIE 
"An  innclive  fronliqiiea.''- Ts^s  BiaJr. 

SEPTEMBER.— NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER 
"  A  good  Ukinea-'— Nrm  yoni  Pmt. 

OCTOBER.— WOODROW  WILSON 

NOVEMBER.— JOHN  FINLEY 

THE  LAMP 

15  Cents  t  Copy,  %\£0  ft  Yeu 

CHARLES   SCRBNER'S    SONS 

155  Fdth  Ave,  New  York 


TWOHOLlDAYQlFTSior  TWO  DOLLARS 

A  PORTFOLIO  of  ^ 

VmtVot  j|&ortratt0  [ 


in  Color 

By  QEOROe  T.  TOBIN  j 


Ralph  Waldo  Emcnon 


John  Ruakln 


McholH  nurny  Builer 


d  EvtrMt  Hale 


\  REVIEW  AND  RECORD  OF  CURRENT 

LITERATURE 

Tor  ONE  YEAR. 


CeatrAnteri 
irSyonw 

immm  tl«— fcer 


eilMbctk  Lirtker  C«tT 


—Tkt  Chrislia 

"  Certainly  the  work  of  1  mji.lrr  of  ponraimrf  ."-A'™.  Tori  Hti-i.ng  Mail. 

OPINIONS  OP  xne  lahp 

"AlileratymaKaiine  of  unusual  Mcellen«."-.V™  Teh  Time,  Saturday  Rrvitte. 

"  There  i>  no  publication  in  Amrrica  in  this  line  equal  to  this  chattaing  magiiine." — Nia  OritBmt  Piajm. 
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From  John  Lane's  Christmas  List 


_ 


EMIT  F    70T  A    novelist    and 

-C^lVllJ^IL     l^KJl^rS.     REFORMER 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND   fFORK 

By    ERNEST    ALFRED    VIZETELLY 

With  numerous  illustrations,  portraits,  etc.  8vo.    $3.50  net 

'indispensable  to  the  student  of  literature." — Guy  CARLETONLEE,-Btf///V«^r^  Sun. 


Fifty  Leaders  of 
British  Sport 

A  Series  of  $0  Portraits  of  Living 
Sportsmen 

By  Ernest  Elliott 

With  Biographical  Sketches  and 
an  Introduction 

By  F.  G.  Aflalo 

Large  8vo  $6joo  net 


WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 

Pedagogue  and  Poacher 

A  Drama  by  Richard  Qamett 

AutiMsrof'The  Twilight  of  the  Gods,  "etc 
izmo  $1.25  net 


A    LATER 
PEPYS 

The  correspondence  of  Sir  William 
Welier  Pepys,  Bart.,  Mastrr  in 
Chancery,  1758- 1825,  with  Mrs. 
Chapone,  Mrs.  Hartley,  Mrs. 
Montagu,  Hannah  More,  MriUiam 
Franks,  Sir  James  Macdonald, 
Major  Rcnnell,  Sir  Nathaniel 
Wraxall,  and  others. 

Edited  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes 

By  Alice  C.  C.  Gaussen 

With  numerous  illustrations 
8vo.  2  volumes,  $7.50  net 

''The  daily  life  of  a  London 
gentleman  dF  wealth  and  re'^ne- 
ment  is  depicted  quite  as  c!evf  rly 
as  in  the  case  of  the  diary  of  Sam- 
uel." — Washington  Evening  Star, 


IMPERIAL 

VIENNA 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  ITS  HIS- 
TORY, TRADITIONS  AND 
ARTS 

By  A.  S.  Levetus 

With  150  illustrations 

By  Irwin  Puchinger 


8yo. 


$5/x>net 


A  NEW   PAOLO  AND 

FRANCESCA— A  Novel 

By  Annie  E.  Holdsworth 

Auttor  of  "The  Yeata  that  the  Locuat  hath 
Eaten,"  etc. 

1 2mo  $1 .50 


THEODORE 
WATTS-DUNTON 

POET,  NOVELIST,  CRITIC 
A  Biographical  and  Critical  Study 
By  James  Douglas 

Profusely  illustrated  in  Photogravure  and  Half-tone 

8vo.    $3.50  net 
''Promises  to  be  one  of  the  mo:t  interesting  books 
of  the  year." — Athenaum 


DAUMIER  and  GAVARNI 

The  Greatest  of  French  Humorous 
Draughtsmen 

Special  Winter  Number  of  the 
Internfttional  Studio 

With  upwards  of  twenty  Ph  togra-ures  and  Color 
Platen  and  100  Black-and-White  Repr  ductionr. 
With  an  Essay  on  Daumier  by  HENRI  FRANfZ 
and  an  Essay  on  Gaoarni  by  OCT  AVE  UZANNE 
Large  4to.    $3^00  net 


THE  SPECIALIST 

A  Novel 
By  A.  M.  Irvine 
i2mo  $1*50 

BEFORE 
THE   CRIS  S 
By  F.  B.  Mott 
A  Novel  of  the  John 
Brown  Episode. 
i2ino  $i'5o 


By  the  author  of 

The  Story  of  Eden  and  The  Rat  Trap 

CAPTAIN    AMYAS 

Being  the  Career  of  D^Arcy  Amyas,  the  late  Master 
of  the  R.  M.  S.  Princess. 

A  NOVEL 

By  Dolf  Wyllarde 

i2mo                                                                       $1*50 

HELEN  ALLISTON 

A  Novel .     By  the  autiior  of 
"  Elizabeth's  Children  " 

1 2mo  $1 .50 

SIR  BEVILL 

A  Romance 

By  the  K  ev.  Canon 
Arthur  Thynne 

Iliostrated     by    J.    Lav 
Pbthybridgb. 

1 2mo  $1 .50 


John  Lane 


Write  for  Complete  Christmas  List 

6j  Fifth  Avenue 


New   Tork 


P1«»aRi»   m^nfinn    Thp    T.amv   in    vmfinir  tr»   aHv^rtiKprs. 
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DAY   DREAM  1 


EVEN   SO 

A  BOOK  OF  VERS 

By  Frederic   Fairchild   ! 

"  Love,  beauty, 
Nature,  these  arc 
the  keynotes  of  Mr. 
Sherman's  verses, 
and  the  beauty  is 
deeper  than  mere 
prett  iness.  The 
fancy  is  real,  its 
appeal  direct  and 
inviting." 
— A'.  7".  E'vtning  Mail, 

(Potuge,  b  Craa) 

JAMES    POTT    t 
New    York 


NOW  READY 

THE  LIFE  OF 
MICHELAGNOLO  BUONARROTI 


Herbert  P.  Horne 
■inced  from  Mr.  Home's  New  Founl  of  "Mont- 
x-gro"  type,  designed  for  the  Mcrrymount  Press. 


ner  cut  on  wood.  Edjiioi 
Mil  quarto.  Price,  J7.50 


Poems,  Lyric  and  Dramatic 

By  ETHEL  LOUISE  COX 

Iniroduees  a  new  poet  to  (he  reading  world. 
A  collection  of  lyrics  and  short  dramatic 
poems,  including  an  heroic  poem  of  some 
lenph  dealing  with  knighlhood  and  the 
myth  of  the  Dragon,  in  which  lovers  of 
literature  will  find  much  to  interest  them. 
Fubliahed    by 

RICHARD   G.    BADGER 

194'  BoyUion   St.  Boston,   Mass, 

$1.50 


I  be  the  one  that  reaches  the  people  the  ad- 
Tertiser  wishes  to  reach — the  people  who  iw 
most  KgX.  to  buy  his  artdcle.  That  shrewd  j(it»- 
nal  o£  advertisiiig  science,  **  Printer's  InL' 
affirms  that "  a  cUm  journal  often  has  a  greats- 
number  of  readers  of  the  sort  the  atirertit^ 
wishes  to  appeal  to  than  the  dafly  paper  wiili 
a  hundred  times  its  circalation." 

BOOK  pnblisfaers  and  book  jonmals  ilike 
addresa  a  book  public.  The  people  who 
readbookjournalsare  the  ones  who  buybooki. 
Duly  papers  and  miscellaneous  joumale  hart 
miscellaneous  ceaders,  »ome  of  whom  are  boot 
ish  people.  AH  the  readers  of  a  book  j(«;r  .J 
are  bookish  people.  Thb  Dial  is  pream- 
nently  a  book  joarMtl,  published  B<Jely  in  tl* 
interests  of  the  book  class, — the  literaij  vi 
cultivated  class. 

AQUARTEE-CENTURTS  oontinuoas  pit 
lii»tion  nitder  the  same  managemmt 
speaks  for  Thk  Dial's  stability  and  snrcess. 
It  has  long  held  place  at  the  head  at  Ami*- 
ican  critical  journals, — "the  most  nnbiiad. 
good-humored,  and  senaible  organ  of  Ametxat 
criticism,"  as  Professor  Barrett  Wend^  of 
Harvard  University  says  of  it  in  his  **Liter«iT 
History  of  America.'*  Charaeter  and  staail- 
ing,  with  quality  and  extent  of  cirenlation,  are 
the  factors  that  must  weigh  in  the  wise  pnb- 
lisber's  advertiaii^  scale. 

PUBLISHED  inthe  greatest  bo(^-distri 
city  in  the  country,  the  centre  of  tl 
mense  book-eonsuming  region  of  the  3 
West,  with  a  circulation  and  an  inf 
that  are  national.  Tax  Diai.  occupies  a 
distinctively  jta  own  as  a  mediam  foi 
lishers'  advertising.  Its  circulation  ia 
eively  among  habitual  and  extensi^-e  bi 

or   BOOKS  —  LtBRASLUi'a,    the  &ETAIL 
TRADE,  and  ^IITATB  BOOK-LOVERS. 

AS  the  oldest,  the  best,  and  most  infln 
literary  joomal  in  the  cotutry,  cirrs 
among  a  constituency  made  up  entirely 
best  class  of  bookbuyers,  a  constituency 
iarly  and  exclusively  its  own,  Thk  Diai 
cliuicest  medimn  for  high-class  boc^  ad 
ing  in  America. 

THE  DIAL.  Chicago.  Illi 


The  Oldest 

Founded 
1707 


lliaa^    -••II 


S«tr 


The  liewi 

Re-named 
I904 


[HE  following  figures  represent  the  daily  net  mles 
per  month  of  The  Globe  since  February  Ist 
— a  record  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  New 
York  journalism.  The  quality  of  this  circulation  advertisers 
ean   best  estimate  by  the  quality   of  the'  newspaper  itself. 


February  .  71»500 
March.  .  .  84,0S1 
April  .  .  .  08,363 


Monthly   Averages: 
May  ...  .  111,369 

June  ....  114»587 
July  ....  117,023 


August.  .  119,474 
September  125,182 
October  .  126,612 


LARGK8T    HIQH-CLA88   CIRCULATION    IN    NEW  YORK   CITY. 


^  fbenm0  f 0^ 


The  PttblisKers*  and  Booksellers*  Index 

Which  has  for  several  3rears  been  a  feature  of  the  sbc  Saturcky  issues  of 
THE  EVENING  POST  preceding  Christmas,  will  appear  on  the  first  page 
diis  year  on  Saturday,  Noveirber  12,  19,  26,  December  3,  10,  and  17. 

1  AO  1/iQ    AGATE  LINES  of  Publishers'  Advertising  were  printed 
^Q7f^07    in  The  Evening  Post  during  1903, 

^O  ^4.*^    AGATE  LINES  more  thiui  appeared  in  any  other  New 
^^t^^^    York  evening  newspaper  in  the  same  period. 

t(\A.  ftO^    AGATE  LINES  of  Publishers*  advertising  were  printed 
k  UtfiJM^    in  The  Evening  Post  from  January  1  to  November  1, 19(HL 

These  issues  contain  the  announcements  of  the  best  and  most  popular  books 
of  the  day,  thus  affording  the  reader  an  opportunity  to  select  intelligently 
his  holiday  gift  books. 

Wtf  vato  undmr  olasalfle4  head  "P^iblloatlons"  Is  29  oMiis  an  agata 
Una.    Proofe  aotd  olKar  InfonnaLtien  fumlahed  an  aLppIloatlof\. 


BROADWAY  AND  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Pkaie  meDrioo  Tik  Lamt  in  writmg  to  tdfertiNrt» 


Taste 

In  the 

Matter  of  Neixrspapers 

IF  you  are  looking  for  a  daily  history  of  the  world 
carefully  collated  and  sifted  and  presented  in  the 
most  attractive  form  that  the  facts  and  the  laws 
of  good  taste  will  permit,  you  cannot  make  any  mis- 
take in  reading 

The  NEW  YORIl  TRIBUNE 

EVERY   DAY 

NO  GORE  NO  THRILLS 

NO  SENSATIONS 

But  everything  to  interest  intelligent  and  clean- 
minded  people.  Instructive  Editorial  Articles,  Re- 
views of  Books,  Music  and  the  Drama. 


iIIE  SUNDAY  TRIBUNE 

with  its  handsome  new  illuminated  Sunday  Magazine 
with  colored  cover,  is  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
those  who  like  good  reading  in  a  Sunday  newspaper. 
The  growing  popularity  of  the  Tribune  is  shown  by 
its  enormous  increase  in  circulation.  The  net  sales 
of  the  Daily  and  Sunday  Tribune  were 

In  Aus:u5t  1904  .    53  per  cent. 

In  September  1904  .        .    59  per  cent. 

In  October  1904  •    62  per  cent. 

more  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  190a 

CIRCULATION  BOOKS  OPEN  TO  ALL 


The  daily  and  Sunday  Tribune  sent  by 
one  month  for  ^i.oo.     Address 

N'CY/  YORIl  TFxIBUNE 

NEW   YORK 

Please  mcatioa  The  Lamp  ia  writing  Co  ad^cxtii 


->. 


